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CHAPTER I. 


TO THE SATSCHU-TSANGPO: A PADDLE DOWN THE SAME. 

Tii the third volume of this work l have given a detailed account of the geo* 
graph}’ of Eastern Tibet along the routes by which I crossed the country in 1896, 
1900, and tpoi. The same volume contains also a description of the last great 
meridional journey from Tseharklik to the farthest point south that I reached. Then 
l have further described our return to the caravan, which we found on aoth August 
at the camp numbered LXIV. Consequently I have carried the account of my 1899 
—tgoa journey so far that all that now remains is the journey to Ladak, and thence 
by the well-known route over the Kara-korum. My immediate plan, after rejoining 
the headquarters caravan, was to march with the entire body as far south as 1 could 
possibly get, that is until the Tiljetans put such obstacles in our way as should 
compel us to turn back. I hoped however that this would not happen before we 
reached the lakes of Sellsng-tso and Naktsnng-tso, which Bower ami Littledale dis¬ 
covered; though it is true that these distinguished travellers only touched the two 
lakes without mapping them to any extent, a thing that could however scarcely be 
expected considering the tremendous difficulties which they had to contend against, 
even as 1 had. When S was stopped, u[>on reaching the farthest point south to 
which 1 should he able to penetrate. J intended to make direct for Ladak, even 
though by so doing 1 ran the risk of coming into too intimate connection with 
Littledale’s route; but upon looking at his map, which ] carried with me, 1 found 
that it did not fulfil even the most modest requirements of a field-map, and conse¬ 
quently ! considered myself justified in looking upon the parts of Tibet through 
which he and Nain Singh journeyed as almost entirely a terra incognita* After 
spending the winter in Ladak and India, I intended in die following spring to travel 
north over the Kara-korum ami so return to my point of departure, Kaschgar, 

As I did in the third volume, 1 will first describe step by step the country 1 
travelled through, anti then give a general account of northern and central Tibet, 
in so tar as that country 1 is known through my own journeys and those of other 
travellers; and in conjunction with this 1 will take a glance at the journeys of the 
latter, and examine more closely the results at which each of them has arrived. 


FROM CENTRA}. TIBET TO LAPAK* 

After reaching Camp LXLV my first thought was to get lock as quickly “ 
nossihle t(> the spot from which 1 set out for Lhasa, that is to say to CampXLIV, 
in order that I might adjust my chronometers. On the 21 at August * 

Ttart. J aoain to travel across the softly rounded hills of loose red earth with a t o 
Sridterf grass on them, which rise on the right bank of out old Inend, the 
main stream Here the men of my caravan had during my absence built up several 
i s of ln'-s to servo » landmarks to guide me in ease i should return at a 
thru: when they me a long way from Camp XUV. 1 mention this lest any fu¬ 
ture traveller should be astonished at finding these heaps of stones and ho puzslee 
“ account for them. In a little side-glen, which joins the mam glen Iron, the left, 
there is a large oho of fiat slabs inscribed all over with the formula l0n lna "* 
mdme hum*. The Tibetan hunters* who principally visit the locality, seem to go 
r adding - the heap by occasionally placing a frash stone against m A. any 
rate it was easy to see that some of the slabs were worn by wind and weather, 
while others were quite fresh, and their lettering sharply and distinctly cut. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, die oldest signs, those which are half obliterated, were origi > 
cut with greater care than the more recent ones* 



rig, I, A HALT EN ROUTE, 


In consequence of the recent copious downfall the main stream was greater 
Llian it bad been in the end of July. We encamped on precisely the same spot as 
before. My astronomical observations were however greatly impeded by the abundant 
min that fell during the three days that we spent there. Sometimes it fell in the form 
of light rain, sometimes, ami more especially at night and in the morning, in the 
form of snow. As a consequence of the caravan’s stay of about a month in this 
locality almost all the wild animals had disappeared. 
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When we at length started again for the second time, on 25th August, from 
Camp XIJV, in order to traverse that i>art of the highlands which still lay between 
ns and the Selling-Lsu the sky was anything but propitious; but it seemed hopeless 
waiting for better weather, the glens and mountains were constantly Idled 
with dense, dark masses of cloud, ant! the sun showed himself but seldom The 
incessant downpour of the last few days had also made the loose earthy hilLs m 
our neighbourhood as soft as pap. The entire region was like a veritable dumping- 
ground for all the mud for miles round; we sank into it deeply without finding 
bottom. When we started it was raining cats and dogs; nevertheless we proceeded, 
travelling south, with an inclination towards the west, and having forded the river 



l-'ig. 3. ON THE T1MTAK ri.ATF.AU> 


which was then in fuller flood and muddier than ever, we ascended the bed of a 
little contributor) - watercourse on the opposite side. I here the ground was one 
vast pudding, and we were obliged to zigzag a good deal and often to retrace our 
steps for long distances. The watercourse led up to a little pass having an altitude 
of 5198 m. After that we crossed over a second, smaller threshold, as well as a 
stream swollen from the rain and flowing towards the IV. E., which united shortly 
afterwards with the river of our headquarters camp. Thence the ground sloped 
slowly up towards a main pass in the foothill range at an altitude of 5236 m. This 
climb was one of the stiffest, if not absolutely the very stifles*, that I have ever made 
in Tibet. Had I not been accompanied by so many men W'c should liavc been 
obliged to leave several of our camels behind; but as it was, by all working to¬ 
gether, we succeeded in saving them all. One lesson I learned thoroughly, that 
neither summer nor autumn, nor above all the rainy season, is the time to choose 
for travelling in Central Tibet. It is only in late autumn, in winter, and in spring 
that the ground bears everywhere. 

















th to south; that is to say it lies athwart the Iat.tud.nal vaitey, ana mu, P-u- 
the recently mentioned meridional range. I his lake appeared to be situa ee 

ZL latitudinal valley as Camp XLVU. though that valley , ^ 

i_, : , 'it !nti*rv'nk hv smaller buttes and lulls. \\e did 
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fov conjoin l, VO and iwo before artcring d* lake. On die vves. shore rise flat, 

rounded hills. The outline of dte lake is so far unusual, th “ 
north to south; that is to say it lies athwart the latitudinal valley, and thus parallel 

to 

nor continuous, but is interrupted at intervals by smaller . , 

not see hard rock anywhere during this .Lays march. Camp LXVil was seated at 

an altl ^ u ® f 2 4 ^° °’ llie ra[ny season appeared to have passed its climax, and the 
fine days were beginning to return. It seemed to be characteristic ol the. season 
L the mornings were perfectly bright, indeed burning hot, bet Iron, noon onwards 
the sky was veiled with thick clouds. So it was to-day; after a sldl and glomus 
morning, the sky about n o’clock became all at once clouded, nor did the clouds 
lift during the rest of the day. The only inconvenience that t>ey caused us consisted ui 
the cold/raw shade they threw, and the occasional gusts of wind now from one di¬ 
rection, now from another; but it was very seldom that we had a hasty shower ol 
hail or snow. This day the country' was unfavourable for marching, not because 
it was marshy, for now only the depressions were boggy* as well as the level 
ground anti the slopes facing north, but it was difficult because of its bfo cn 
character. We found in our path several small ranges and stretches of hills, 
the passes in which were, it is true, finite easy; but none die less it was a 
difficult country for our emaciated animals. The relative differences ol altitude were 
quite insignificant and all the slopes were flat. Generally we kept at a score or so 
of meters above the 5000 meters contour-line. These ridges too consisted of soil 
disintegrated material, with the diinnest sprinkling of grass on them. We only saw 
hard rock in the distance, anti on the higher summits; along our actual route the 
only place in which we discovered it was on die highest [.ass: tliat was a hard 
crystalline schist dipping 45° S. 

Camp LXVII was situated on the left bank of a larger eroded watercourse, 
coming from the range that borders our glen on the south. The stream in it carried 
in the morning a volume of 1 to 2 cub-meters, We followed it up towards the 
south-east, marching the whole of the time in the bed of the stream, for that was 
the only place in winch the ground would bear the weight of the caravan, the sur¬ 
rounding slopes being soft and treacherous. In one or two places we found indica¬ 
tions of yak-hunters’ encampments. The next pass was easy, being rounded in 
form, and had an altitude of 5048 m. The prospect towards die south was not 
very encouraging. Immediately below us was a shallow cauldron valley, bounded 
on the south by a fresh short range. This we thought we might get round on die 
south-west; but as the ground in that direction refused to support us, we turned off 
to the south-east. In the eastern part of the new valley some small rivulets united 
to form a brook, which proceeds towards the west, either to enter some self-contained 
lake or else to pierce the low hills which in that direction terminated the view. This 
brook, which was carrying a volume of half a cubic meter, guided us up to a minor 
threshold in a secondary spur of the southern range, and after that we had a gentle 
ascent to die pass proper, the altitude of which was 5089 m. As we stood on the 
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irregularities of the surface worth mentioning. The grass was in places good, hut 
grew less promising the nearer we approached to the river-mouth. The neighbour¬ 
hood was remarkably destitute of animal life; the only wild animals we saw at all 
were some kulans at our camp at nightfall. These creatures were less shy than 
those of northern Tibet, the reason being that they are never molested. We nowhere 
saw any nomads on live banks* their tents stood at the foot of the mountains where 
the grazing was probably better. At Camp LXXJII the river again contracted, and 
deep places occurred; there the current was hardly perceptible, except as it swirled 
around the masses of earth which had fallen in from the banks. At 3 o'clock a 
violent wind sprang up from the south-west, sweeping before it clouds of fine drifting 
dust off the steppes beside the river, so that the entire country became enveloped 
in an impenetrable haze. Evidently then the ground had here dried all over aiter 
the last rain. As the stream was flowing south-west, that is in the teeth of the 
wind, its surface was whipped iivto high foam-tipped waves. 

September 5th. Below our camp 
die river grew increasingly narrower, the 
breadth being seldom as much as 100 m., 
wliile the jar terraces were higher, shutting 
out the view on both sides, anti at the same 
time the alluvial patches were less and less 
frequently exposed and as narrow* as could 
be, though still separated from the bank by 
ihin strips of water. At five separate places 
in this constricted passage the river made 
its way down little cataracts, formed by thresholds across its bed, and jutting out 
first from the one bank and then from the other, and sometimes slanting right 
across the river. Upon a closer examination of these thresholds, 1 found that they 
did not consist of hard rock as they did in the vicinity* of Camp LXXI 1 , but of 
friable slabs of sandstone, built up into broad, flat ridges that project above the 
sediment in the river-bed. In places they form little shallows or islets, which 
reached a few centimeters above the then existing level It is dose to these 
that the velocity is always greatest, because of the slightness of the depth. Ne¬ 
vertheless the depth was nowhere so great as it was at Camp LXXIL Still in this 
respect the river changes a good deal, not because of any variation in its fall, but 
simply as a consequence of the characteristics of its bottom. Where that is hard 

and consists of the last surviving ruins or sandstone ridges, the river is narrow, 

shallow, and swift; but where the stream flows entirely over alluvial clays, it is 
broader, and its current deep and sluggish. 

At length the river alters its course abruptly from the south-w est to the east- 
south-east, making a very sharp and peculiar angle. There it is joined from the 
eight by a species oi temporary tributary, or rather by a gully deeply* and energeti¬ 
cally carved through the fine, yellow clay. This appeared to proceed from the 
mountain-mass I*, to the N. 11/ \V., and pretty certainly carries water during the 
rainy season only. This gully again is joined just above its mouth by a smaller 

similar gully coming from the west. The latter was then perfectly dry, but in the 

lit din, Jifttrnty m Ctnimi Att&* i f\ 



Fig. to- THRESHOLDS IN TH£ JflVtU-(tEIX 
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mouth of the former la)’ a small lagoon, and in it there were actually some fish. A 
little higher up its bed contained some puddles set about with oozy matter, so soft 
that it would hardly have allowed a hare to run across it. Above these collections 
of water the bet! of the gully was beset diagonally by one of the usual thresholds 
of flaky sandstone; that was tile only place in which the gully admitted of being 
crossed over, and this fact was indeed evidenced by a heap of stones built up on 
the top of the scarped bank. Down this tiny barrier the merest rivulet of bright 
water was trickling, thus showing that it had its origin in a spring in the bed of 
the gully itself. In the river directly opposite to this threshold there was a similar 
threshold, which consisted so far as 1 was able to make out, for it was entirely 
under water, of hard sandstone, dipping 27 0 towards the S. 50° E. 

After that the river is joined by a 
number of similar gullies, exhibiting the 
same fantastic and peculiar shapes. It is 
there narrower than ever, barely So m. 
across, and with its abruptly scarped banks 
has much of the apfiearance of an artificial 
Fig. tj. vertical section or cully. canal. There too the alluvium is absent, 

except for a couple of insignificant patches. 
The mouth of gullies gaped upon us from both sides: but we were seldom 
able to see more than a few meters up them, for they wind excessively, and the 
windings are short and abrupt. A closer examination revealed die fact, that each 
of these gullies is the main trunk, as it were, of an entire system of smaller gullies, 
all related to it as the branches are to the trunk of the tree in the way shown In 

die accompanying sketch (fig. 1 a). If you follow 
up one ot these trunk gullies, you find that It is 
joined by a great number of smaller gullies from 
each side, and these again by vet smaller ones. 

I he bed of the trunk gully rises pretty steeply, 
so that a climb of one or tw r o hundred meters 
suffices to bring you within measurable distance 
of its origin, and you perceive yourself standing 
on the level surface of the plain above the river. 
Hence it is only a relatively narrow licit of country’ 
on both sides of the river which is thus cut up 
by these deep ramifying gullies. One of my men 
who rode along the right bank, with the object of keeping us who were in 
the skiff in touch with the caravan, had consequently to travel a few hundred 
meters back from the river, where the surface was perfectly level, with the excep¬ 
tion of a very' occasional watercourse. It would have been absolutely impossible 
for him to ride close alongside the river. These gullies arc of course formed by 
the local rains, which w'hen making their way down to the river keep scooping out 
their channels deeper and deeper. The bottoms of very' nearly all these gullies 
were then a little above the water-level of the river, but in only one or two of 
them was there any water. In the flood period however the water out of the river 
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must penetrate a little distance up most of them. It is owing to this that the layers 
of clay nearest to the river are more broken and crumbling, and consequently fall 
a readier prey to destruction. 

After maintaining its constricted channel for no particularly great distance, the 
river widens out again, making room for long, narrow strips of alluvia. In some 
places the depth is so great, that the velocity Is hardly perceptible. Mere the river 
js joined from the right by a broad, dry watercourse, the bottom of which was 
overgrown with grass; while on the left there is a large guliy, likewise dry, except 
for a pool in its throat. Some other similar watercourses come no doubt from the 
nearest hilly regions, though these are. it is true, a good way off. After a while 
the river describes a remarkably regular and wide-sweeping curve to the north-east. 
At the very apex of the loop it picks up a medium-sized tributary, which is un¬ 
questionably identical with an arm that branches off to the left just ahove Camp 
LNXIIt. 


After making a little bend to the south-south-west, the river turns clue south — 
indeed it is amazingly straight for a river, and that in a place where one would 
expect an irregular delta with any number of arms, branching out all over the Hat 
alluvial slope. The side-gullies now began to decrease in number: probably the 
systems of gullies that no doubt still exist cm both sides make their way directly 
into the lake. On both banks of the river the scarped terraces are vertical and a 
couple of meters higher than before: at one place where we measured them they 
were 6.68 m. high. When they are not vertical, they are at all events so steep 
that it is almost everywhere impossible to climb tip them. The river flowing between 
these escarpments still continues to hear a remarkable resemblance to an artificially 
dug canal, being amazingly straight and regular. The long narrow strips of sedi¬ 
ment appeared above the water in only one or two places; but later in the year, 
in the autumn and winter, when the volume must be incomparably small, and the 
river frozen, these alluvial deposits will occupy a much more extensive area. The 
breadth was now increasing slowly, but constantly. At one point where the eroded 
banks reached an altitude of 8 meters, the bread lIi amounted to 400 m.; while the 
depth almost everywhere was about a meter, and varied but slightly anywhere. 
After the point just indicated the breadth increased more rapidly, while at the same 
time the scarped banks decreased in height. At one spot, where the breadth 
amounted to at least 500 m., die bank was only 55 cm, high. A few hundred 
meters lower down it was 25 cm.; then, but for a very short distance, 1 m.; and 
after that it merged into the belt of flat alluvium that forms the lake-shore, though 
next the river there was still a distinctly visible edge barely i dm. high. During 
the last section of the rivers course the banks are perfectly barren: not a single 
blade of grass was to be seen, the ground being a light yellow. 

If ever the term » funnel-shaped* is correctly applied to the mouth of a river, 
then it certainly is here, where the 5 atsdiu-tsang|>o enters the salt lake of Selling-iso. 
Straight as a die, almost as though its course had been drawn out svith a ruler, flows 
the river towards die south, except that at its very end it makes a slight bend towards 
the south-south-west, while the breadth increases to j km,, to 1 1 '% km., to 2 km. 
and the banks swing away to right and left and disappear as thin yellow liru*’ 
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until they become merged in the northern shore-line of the lake. 1 Isus instead of 
a delta, it forms a typical estuary. 

During the latter half of the day’s paddle we had to contend against a head¬ 
wind, which made the water in the river-mouth quite lumpy, l or this reason we 
kept close to the right bank. Here we were unable to detect any movement on 
the surface of the stream; the current was lost partly in consequence of the very 
great breadth, and partly in consequence ol the depth, which even close to the bank 
was 2 m. and more, and in the middle of die stream was even greater. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SELLINC-TSO AND THE JAGJU-RAPGA. 

The view which unfolded itself from the point where we turned due south was 
peculiar and at the same time confusing. Straight ahead of us there were no signs 
of land, so that we were almost inclined to believe that the river emptied into a bay 
of the sea. In the far off distance the outlines of the shores became lost to sight 
in consequence of the refraction of the atmosphere. AH we could make out was 
the range of mountains on the east shore of the lake, but it appeared not 
to be connected with the earth, but to be parted from it by a cushion of air 
which was in a state of continuous vibration; the separate parts of the mountains 
looked like free-standing buttes (fig, 13}, And the same thing was true of the camels 
in our caravan as they marched a couple or kilometers west of die river; their legs 
were three or iour times as long as they naturally are, ami yet the caravan appeared 
to be standing still on the extensive, sun-lit plain. 



Fig- 13- 


At the angle where the right bank of the river merges into the northern shore 
of the lake there is a blunted promontory of sedimentary matter; it was then flush 
with the water surface and consequently possessed no eroded edge. Beyond it lay 
some exceedingly flat sedimentary' islands. Paddling round these, we turned west 
and north-west in the attempt to reach the lake-shore, where some of the men were 
waiting for us with horses. But we found it impossible to skirt the actual shore¬ 
line owing to the remarkable shallowness of the lake on that side, the depth being 
barely t dm. Accordingly we swung out into the lake again, though the water 
under our skifl still continued to be muddy river water; we had to look a con¬ 
siderable distance to the south before we were able to see the dark blue waters 
of the lake ot Stlling-tso, at that time churned into big waves by a wind from the 
south. Ihus the river water was predominant for as far as our range of vision 
extended, so that throughout the whole of that area, and it was very extensive, 
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the lake must be extremely si tallow. We at length reached the lake shore by way 
of a deltaic branch, now cut off and dead, though still full of water and tolerably 
deep; its continuation could be detected a good distance from the shore, in the 
shape of a deeper channel running through the otherwise shallow northern part of 
die lake. There were also a couple of similar branches, but less developed. I could 
not however make out whether they were independent streams dial originated in 
the nearest mountains on die north-west or whether they were — anil this is indeed 
the more probable — actual deltaic branches belonging to the final part of the 
river’s course, branches which become filled when the river rises exceptionally 
high, tiie water making its way over at some point or points where the right terraced 
bank is lower than usual. If this latter is the case, we might indeed speak of a 
very rudimentary and minimal delta. 



Fig. 14. SCH AM |U-NAC BO. 


Reliable data with regard to the configuration of the lake-bottom could only 
be obtained by taking a series of soundings outside tire river mouth. Owing to 
tiie heavy *sea» that was on, I was unable to do anything in that respect. Off the 
promontory which projects between the estuary and the rudimentary delta, the water 
was, as I have said, extremely shallow. Its colour towards the east appeared to 
indicate that the lake is shallow also in that rjuarter; in other words, a bank ol 
deposited river-mud seemed to curve round the outside of the estuary. And ite 
presence is rendered more credible by the fact that the fresh water radiates out 
to such a great distance into the lake. This acts as a kind of barrier to the salt¬ 
water, converting the river-mouth into, as it were, a basin, which during the warm 
season is fed by fresh water only, coming from above, I wen then, when the wind 
was blowing hard from the south and the waves came driving in off the lake, the 
salt water was unable to penetrate into the river mouth. Perliaps the conditions 
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are different ai other seasons of the year, when the river drops, though even then 
the lake will no doubt preserve the same level. 

From the point where we landed the shore-line stretched towards the S. 53 0 E, 
and N, 86 c W. To the S. 51 E, we saw a rounded elevation, which may possibly 
have been an island; and to the S. 19 0 W. there was a relatively lofty mountain. 
Camp LXXIV, only a couple of kilometers from the shore, Say towards the N. 53° W, 
In its neighbourhood was a nomad camp consisting of two tents with 12 inhabitants. 
These people called the locality Schanig-nagbo, while the nearest mountain to the 
west was Tsong-gong. As the grazing here was good, we were tempted to give 
ourselves a day's rest. The weather however was anything but pleasant; the sky was 
heavy with clouds, a couple of rain-showers fell it lightened and it thundered, and 
the wind blew hard from the west. This was a sort of forerunner of the transition 
between too different types of weather which are both very characteristic of the 
autumn, namely from the rainy season to the inconceivably violent, constant westerly 
wind, which prevails the whole of the autumn and winter. 



September 71!% We now proceeded west-south-west along the northern shore 
of the lake. The belt of barren sediment in which the delta Is situated grew in¬ 
creasingly narrower, while at the same time it thinned away to a point, and came to 
an end just beyond the camp, where tile vegetation reached down to the water’s edge. 
The boundary between these two belts is very sharply drawn; it marks the outside of 
the area which becomes inundated when the river rises especially high, and on which 
it drops its new alluvium. Farther along, the edge of the lake is bordered by only a 
very narrow strip of barren ground. Here we had, fairly close to our right hand, a 
minor stretch of cliffs, extending from east-north-east to west-south-west- Their south¬ 
eastern face is precipitous, while the opposite or north-western slopes down relatively 
slowly. On the left we passed a blunt-ended peninsula, containing a number of 
lagoons, marshes, and bays. The water in the lagoons was fresh, so that it must be 
derived from springs. Close beside these the grazing was especially thick and good, 
the grass being hall a meter high. Here there was a large herd of orongo antelopes. 

Next we approached a rather capriciously outlined part of ,the northern shore, 
a broad peninsula ol an unusual shape, projecting south. Its southern face is fairly 
straight, and is crowned by a line of steep and rugged cliffs, which terminate 
towards the east in a point or pier-like continuation, studded with detached pinnacles 
ol rock. I hose on the outside of the line even appeared to rise above the water 
like islands, unless it was a mirage caused by the refraction of the air. This east¬ 
ward projection gives rise to a bay of especially regular formation, its shore 
sweeping round in almost a complete circle. Above the existing shore-line we noted 
at different elevations lour older strand-ramparts, all exceptionally beautiful and very 
distinct; they run parallel with each other and with the shore. They are best dev^- 
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loped in the middle; but at tlie north cut! they recede from the water’s edge, and 
become fiat and indistinct; in fact, it is only the highest of the four that could be 
followed all the way up to the fooL of the little range mentioned above. I estimated 
their several altitudes above sea-level at 10, 50, 45, and 50 m. respectively (fig. 15}. 
These strand-ram parts consist of barren gravel, though a little grass was growing 
in the hollows between them; yet diey did not embrace any lagoons. The summit 
of the highest terrace commanded an excellent view of this attractive and beau tit ill 
scene. Close at our feet were the strand-ramparts of which 1 have been speaking, 
which by reason of their situation, their shape, and their regularity put me in mind 
of die benches in an amphitheatre. 'Hie lake extends its greatest length towards S, 
79° E. The water was blue and limpid. In the far off distance were smaller mountain- 
ranges. The summit of the highest rampart is at the same time the highest part of the 
peninsula; it forms as it were a flat platform, although upon a closer examination its 
relief turned out to be rather capricious. We crossed it diagonally towards the 
south-west, for at that time we liad no idea that we were on a peninsula. As we 
proceeded we passed on die right the slope of a terrace, which inclines towards 
the north-west and marks the position of an older hay. In about the middle of the 
peninsula rises a small and quite isolated butte of hrick-red sandstone, and south¬ 
east of it lies a curious hollow in the ground, an elliptical area, with its longer 
axis stretching from north to south. The surface inside its periphery inclines evenly 
ami regularly towards die central depression, and at the bottom of this were some 
small freshwater pools surrounded by good gracing. Here we found a nomad 
encampment with flocks of sheep. Tile bottom of the depression was a good deal 
higher than the then existing level of the lake. During the course of our further 
march towards the western extremity of the escarpment -range that barred our path, 
we passed eight other strand-ramparts of the same kind as the first-mentioned, only 
smaller. Below the lowest of them was an elongated lagoon. 'Hie escarpment-range 
in front of us, die western end of which 1 had already reconnoitred, presented some 
magnificent scenery. Its flanks are practically everywhere vertical and at their base 
great masses of detritus have accumulated, making the southern shore of the peninsula 
gravelly and difficult to travel on. Altogether it was like a cyclopean wall. 



Thence we marched north-north-east to a district called Tang-le, where we found 
one or two nomad tents beside a couple of freshwater pools near the shore of the 
Selling-tso. Hie western shore of die peninsula Is flat and marshy anti very 1 irre¬ 
gular, being broken by numerous bays anti promontories. In several directions we 
saw a number of small lagoons- 1 he only place in which we came across strand- 
ramparts as distinct and as beautiful as these was the isthmus between the Selling- 
tso and the Naktsong-tso, Generally they are either indistinct or are altogether 
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summit of the pass we saw to east anil west projecting tfpxirs of the same range, 
and a t a greater distance to the east a bigger free-standing mass; while before us 
to the south was a bare red chain, which however we apparently could get round 
un the east, A little rivulet ran down from the pass first towards the south-south- 
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east, then towards the south, ami finally towards the south-east. Contrary to the 
usual custom Its bed was softer than the adjacent country; for while it consisted of 
coarse loose sand into which our animals sank, the dry exposed mud at the side 
was hard. We encamped on its right bank beside some small freshwater pools at 
Htdi n f Jittorttty m Cfxfra? Jsi*> IV. a 
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an altitude of 5068 m. The grazing here was worse than it was in many places 
farther north, Generally speaking the route that we had pursued towards the 1 engn- 
nor was far more convenient as regards contours than this present more westerly 
route that we were now pursuing. 




Fig. 6. VIEWS TAKEN ON THE PLAT OTILN PLATEAU OF CENTRAL TIISET. 


August 29th. The nights were now beginning to be colder, and this morning 
the ground was white with heavy hoar-frost, but within half-an-hour after the sun 
rose it had nearly all disappeared, except on the higher slopes of the mountains 
facing north, where it remained until noon. The going was good, owing to the 
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surface having dried during the last few (lays* We crossed over five smalt passes. 
Here again the characteristic east-west extension of the mountain-ranges was especially 
emphasised. Hard rock showed at several places; it consisted of a hard, close-grained 
variety, which like all the varieties which I have hitherto mentioned and all those 
which J have yet to mention, is carefully described in the geological part of this work. 

The principal brook then continued towards the S. 7-5° E., being bordered on 
the north by the last range that we had crossed over the day before. This range 
now turned out to be double, and its lower crest was pierced by several side-glens. 
On the south the brook is bordered by very low hills, on the other side of which 
we found a flat depression with a couple of larger pools in the middle of it. Each 
of these was surrounded by boggy ground, which fortunately we were aide to avoid, 
l-'iom these pools we made our way up to a minor range (5083 m.). Immediately 
south ol it came yet a second range of precisely the same character. Down the 
glen that lay between the two flowed a brook due east; and beyond the second 
range was a second glen running down in the same direction as the first one. We 
had the highest part of the last named glen, together with its flat pass, on our 
right. Towards the east the glen terminates in a sort of rocky gateway, which 
affords an uninterrupted view of a distant mountainous country, one conspicuous mass 
in wlucU was white with hoar frost. Then we crossed over a fourth low threshold, 
and after that a tilth. I his last was however of more consequence than the others 
ow ing in its forming an important and more definitive water-parting; for it sends off 
towards the east a watercourse which unites with all those that 1 have just mentioned, 
anti these all clearly belong to the same hydrographical system as the principal 
stream at L amp 1 -X\ III. W est-soutil-west from the pass runs a glen which we 
followed for two days. The upper part of this glen is broad; but on both sides of 
it a couple of bare rocky spurs pierced through the everlasting disintegration detritus. 
Down the middle of it flowed a small brook, anti in several places there were na¬ 
tural springs. The grass was occasionally fairly rich; the country* was dotted over 
with evidences of recent encampments and there was a good deal of yak-dung, 
evidently left by tame yaks. 'Hie glen soon inclined towards the south and broadened 
out- Then wc once more saw our path barred by art east-west range; but as it 
was pierced by the glen we were marching in. there was clearly no need to climb 
over it. As the grazing just outside the breach through the range was good, wc 
pitched there Camp LX 1 X. at an altitude of 4889 m. In this neighbourhood we ob¬ 
served numerous signs of the presence of nomads; for one thing, sheep-droppings 
were quite common. There were large troops of kulans and several specks of 
antelopes, and also mountain sheep, wolves, hares, and ravens. Not very far from 
our camp we observed a great number of heaps of stones and mounds of turf 
apparently forming some sort of a boundary- line. 

The 31st August was again a beautifully warm day, with neither wind, nor 
ram. nor hail. XV c now followed the stream downwards through its rather deep 
distinctly modelled transverse glen. After this we definitively descended, except for 
a small secondary pass. The going was favourable and the ground bore every¬ 
where. The grass however was wretched. No nomads could encamp for any length 
of time in such a locality-; possibly therefore the traces of encampments that we 
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saw were only Lhe places where they had halted for a day or two whilst travelling 
to better grazing-grounds east or west of our route. After emerging? from the 
transverse glen, where l found again the same hard, close-grained variety of rock 
that 1 have last mentioned, the stream describes a wide curve to the east, between 
it and our route were two small spurs stretching east and west The altitude of a 
secondary pass in the more southerly of these reaches 4909 m. On its southern 
side the surface again falls away perceptibly towards the river. On Lite left side of 
the latter arc low hills, amongst which wind several tributary brooks. At length we 
crossed over the main stream, at that point divided into several arms; its water was 
clear, the volume being only 1 cub.m. The stream then proceeds south-south-west 
and empties into a little lake, with flat shores, except on the south-east, where the 
mountains slope down towards it. Its extremely isolated situation in such a level 
valley suggested at once that its water must be salt. On its shores were a number 
of eagles, with some unfledged young ones. Continuing on past a smaller detached 

butte, we came to a spring-fed brook running towards the lake, though it was too 

feeble to be able to reach it. The altitude here was 4733 m. The lake may have 

had an altitude of 4700 m., which is rather lower than Tso-nek (4715 m,), the 

lowest point on the route that we followed towards Tengri-nor. We were now clearly 
approaching relatively lower parts of Tibet, although the relative differences of altitude 
did not amount to more than a couple of hundred meters. 

Our stage of the 1st September produced in several respects a change in the 
monotonous circumstances under which we had lived for several days past. The 
weather still continued to be good. Although the wind blew hard from the north, 
the sky was covered with clouds; nevertheless it was only once or twice that we 
had a slight shower of rain or sh;ct. The surface was everywhere hard and bore 
readily, but was very broken. From our last camp we ascended very slowly, 
crossing at first over a countless number of small rainwater rivulets, all of which 
meandered down from the relatively low heights that rose immediately east of our 
route. They were from 1 foot up to 2 or 3 m, in depth, and often had precipitous 
terraced sides. These tiny rivulets gradually united into bigger ones, and these 
last made their way into a little lake which lay some kilometers to the west, its 
shores white with crystallized salt. At length we reached the watercourse leading 
up to a convenient pass in tire minor range which sends out its spurs northwards 
to the southern shore of the lake. The country was almost entirely barren. The 
highest summits east and west of the little pass were crowned with cairns of stones, 
plainly intended to mark where the range can be crossed. Here again wc once 
more began to find indications of the presence of human beings, in that we came 
across several sites of encampments, though none of them recent. The altitude of 
the pass was 4.S09 m. K that is, it was as high as the top of Mont Blanc, although 
it only reached 100 m. above the level of the lake- The range therefore is quite 
an insignificant obstacle. The pass however forms a decided water-partings, for the 
glens on its southern side run down to a little lake in the east-south-east, the lowest 
depression in a fresh self-contained basin; but the range docs not stand out with the 
same distinctness as the ranges which 1 have previously mentioned. It appeared rather 
to be a fiat offshoot from a minor group of mountains, which probably in their 
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turn are connected with higher mountains farther west. The mountain-group which 
we now had on our right possessed a jagged crest, with hard rock sticking out 
here and there. I his crest sends off towards the east a number of flat spurs, with 
rounded outlines; and the eroded watercourses between them, though then generally 
dry, converge upon die lake. These ridges we crossed over at right angles, our 
direction being almost due south, The lake lies only a few kilometers distant from 
the spurs in question, and on its eastern side are other spurs, which, so far as we 
were able to see, stretch north and south, though properly speaking they ought to 
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be regarded as subsidiary connections of a mountain-system extending east and 
west, but now broken and indistinct. Another pass, which was in every way se¬ 
condary-, reached an altitude of 4 S 59 m . South of it the watercourses converge 
upon a fresh flat depression of small size and without a lake. But notwithstanding 
the slight relative altitude of this pass, it afforded a particularly extensive view 
1 owards die south-south-west the highlands were perfectly level 'for a distance of 
several days, there being neither swelling nor ridge to put any obstacle in the way 
ot our caravan. But m the far oft distance we fancied we could detect a dark line 
which might indicate mountains. The wide extent of the view could only be occa¬ 
sioned by the presence of an unusually large lake, anti although we could not see 
any lake. I knew that we could not be very far from the Selling-tso. At no threat 
distance to the S. 64° E. was a quite small lake. Hence drero was in this region 
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a meridional chain of small depressions, by which there pretty certainly runs a far 
easier route than that which we were following. To the S. W E. we caught the 
glimmer of white, no doubt a desiccated salt lake. To die south-east and cast 
were mountains of moderate elevation. On the other hand wc nowhere perceived 
any conspicuous dominating peaks. The orographical dimensions were far more 
modest than they had hitherto been, the relative differences of altitude being slight 
and the entire country leveller. During this stage we only observed hard 'rock'’in 
two places. The first was red sandstone, together with a fine-grained, crystalline 
variety, dipping 54° towards the N. 15° W. and exposed at only one spot in a deep 
watercourse. I he second was a hard, fine-grained rock, varying in colour from light 
yellow to white; this made a sort of shoulder or bluff near our camp at the end of the 
inarch, Apart from these the surface consisted everywhere of fine brick-red dust. 
Even gravel was very seldom met with; it occurs only in the bottoms of the eroded 
watercourses. 

At this camp, which was 4794 m. above sea-level, we foil in with a nomad 
encampment of 13 persons, possessing yaks, horses, and sheep. These people called 
the region Dschansimg, and said that they were directly subject to the authority of the 
Pantschen Rimpotsche of Taschi-lumpo. 

On the 3rd September we proceeded towards the south-south-west and south¬ 
west. the country befog extremely level anti easy; what undulations there were were 
at all events quite trilling, and for long distances the surface appeared to he as 
level as a floor. Nevertheless it is divided into a number of smaU flat, self-contained 
drainage-basins, and consequently disconnected pools are quite numerous. On the 
whole however this wide plain slopes gradually down towards the Satschu-tsangpo 
more particularly from a little threshold at an altitude of 4750 m. Immediately 
east of tins swelling is a small lake, situated in a long, broad, and flat depression 
m which there was a fair amount or grass. In several directions we saw the tents 
and flocks of the nomads. Farther on die grazing was in several places exceptionally 
good. Broadly speaking, we were travelling in a broad Valley bordered both east 
and west by very low, rounded mountains, from which sidt-glens debouch at inter¬ 
vals upon the main valley. The main valley does not however possess any definite 
eroded watercourse, but all the brooks and rivulets that wc erased over terminate 
in self-contained pools and miniature lakes. In its general character this valley 
resembles the usual latitudinal valleys, except that its almost meridional direction is 


At the point where we approached the Sawebu-tsangpo, that is it, the vicinity 
of a small isolate) hill, evidently not very far from the point where Liuledale forded 
tint river, .t was divided into two branches by a low mud-island. One of mv men 
who swam across, reported that the river was not more than i '/. in. deep I de¬ 
cided I would not take the caravan across, for that would lave brought us to., 
closely into contact w.th Littlcdalc s route on the eastern si,ore of the Sellintr-tso 
I resolved to go round by the west side; which would also save us the trouble of 
ferrying die caravan across. We unearned therefore on the right bank of the stream 
at a spot which lay 4613 m. above sea-level. The river hen: is vert winding 'in 
the narrower passages the velocity was considerable, hut in the broader parti the 
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current was slow, [he water was (Jeddetlly muddy; evidently it had recently been 
raining somewhere in the adjacent mountains. 

1 rom this point, Lamp LXXII, I travelled in my canvas skiff down the river 
to the Selling-tso, arranging to meet the caravan on its northern bank. Fortunately 
I measured the dimensions and volume of the river before starting; for lower down 
this would have been almost impossible because of the breadth and slowness of cite 
current. At the camp just mentioned the breadth was 68 m.; the maximum depth, 
t.$q in,; the mean depth, o.&t m.; die mean velocity, 0.39 rn.; and the volume, 56.5 
cub,m. in the second. J hus it was quite a considerable stream for die highlands 
ul J ibet, and although I had no positive proof ol it, 1 concluded, with a fair amount 
of certainty, that this river could not lie other than the lowest course of the Satschu- 
tsangpo. Hoth the position and the volume lend support to die supposition, and it 
was subsequently confirmed by the natives, who told us that it bore here the same 
name as it does in the locality where we forded it before. This is the name too 
that was given to Littledale, though he writes it Sachu. The rainy season was now 
almost past; consequently it was only natural that the volume should be less dian 
it was in the beginning anil middle of August. All the same, there were evidently 
mountainous regions within the river-basiti in which no inconsiderable amount of 
ram was still falling; otherwise die volume would have been even yet smaller than 
it was, I hat the river bail quite recently carried an enormous volume was perfectly 
clear from the marks on its banks 1 m. and more above the then existing level. 
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Leaving Camp LXXII we were carried at a swift rate down the river finu 
toward, tile north-east then north-west, and shortly afterwards west and south-west 
all agreement with Llltledale s map. This very winding part of the river marks 
a breach through sandstone and conglomerate formations which dip at an angle of 
'? awa n.s the S. to W. 1 he latter forms on the right bank of the river an 
almost precipitous bluff a score of meters in height. The sandstone is for the most 
part red, though green and grey also occur. It forms small rkiges anti thrcshokls 
distmcdy visible ,n the bed of the stream. After it emerges from this rocky passage] 
the met (lows across Bat alluvial ground in a particularly straight course, withou 

7 tl' , "Vt'l r,,rlhCT " ortI ’ s P eaki "g a1 X»uL As soon as ever the last of 

. msliol.ls are passed, the banks grow lower, though on the concave, eroded 

de they reach a vert,cal height of. 4 to 5 m. On the opposite. scdimemtalTie 
we are long, narrow sand-banks, which at that season were not yet connected 
with linn ground, hut were separated from it by narrow strips of almost stagnant 

.W? T T“ ’ trC t00 ' aj,d the «!«% decreased, though the 

depth st,II continued apprecable. The only place in which we could Sorted 
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the river with horses and camels would hare been in the vicinity of Camp LXXH. 
Very often the stream was divided into two or more branches by flat islands of 
silt or sand. From the point where the river assumes a south-westerly course, it 
alters its appearance in that it increases still more in breadth: while the eroded 
banks still preserve a height of 4 to 5 in,, the distance between them increases, 
Here they are equal])’ high on both sides of the stream, the river flowing as it were 
at the bottom of a deep trench with vertically cut sides. The depth is inconsider¬ 
able, and the skiff frequently ground eel even where the current ran strongest. Here then 
the depth would offer no impediment to the passage of a caravan; but the Ixmorn 
did not bear everywhere anti the scarped banks presented an insuperable obstacle. 
About one-half of the river-bed was occupied by alluvia, across which the water 
gently wound its way. During high flood these patches are beyond doubt completely 
covered with water, so that the lowest part of the course of die Satschu-tsangpo 
most then form a single wide current, flowing between perpendicular escarpments 
anil moving everywhere with considerable swiftness. 



Fig. 9. TIBET AH TKYIHO TO CATCM A LIVELY HORSE, 


About 5 km. north west ot the river rises a small ridge in the glen-opening, 
and on its slopes we saw herds of yaks and sheep, besides one or two tents. Except 
for this the country adjacent to die river consisted to all appearance of a perfectly 
level alluvial region, ol Hard, dry, horizontally budded yellow clay, clearly’ a former 
lacustrine deposit, through which the Satschu-tsangpo now ploughs its way. From the 
point where we embarked down to its mouth the river is joined by no tributaries, 
though there are indeed dry- gullies formed by transient rains and making, as it 
were, narrow gateways or sharp incisions in the high scarped banks. Every now 
and again we passed a tiny eminence beside die river; but these were the only 
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absent, for the shores of the lake are usually very flat ami the lake itself very 
shallow next the shore, and it is only where the slope is somewhat steep, as at the 
two places mentioned that these ramparts are distinctly perceptible. Nevertheless 
they afforded a dearer proof than anything I had yet seen, that the lakes in Tibet 


Fig, f“. THE PENINSULA ON THE NORTHERN SHORE OF SEU.ING-TSO. 


are shrinking. Selling tso is contracting at a rapid rate. Along the existing shor 
tlie beat of the waves — and in a lake of the size of the Selling-tso they ar 
capable of exercising a considerable effect — is busy building up a fresh rampai 
of the same character. Of the older ramparts it was easy to see that the highes 
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aiul oldest is the most powerfully developed. It might indeed have been expected 
that this, just because of its greater edge, would have been obliterated, or at any 
rate more broken down than the others; but on the other hand it dates from a 
time when the lake covered an incomparably greater area than it does now, 
and when consequently the force of the waves was immensely more powerful and 
violent. The medium-sized gravel of which the ramparts consist will also offer 
stubborn resistance to the atmospheric agencies. If we suppose the surface of the 
lake raised to the level of the highest rampart, which I estimated at 50 in., it 



Fig. 18. western extremity or the escarpment-range of tiie peninsula. 


would inundate all the adjacent low-lying country, and especially the whole of the 
lower part of the broad valley' in which flows the lower Satsdiu-tsangpo. Even 
Camp LXXll, although 24 km. distant from the existing lake and only a few 
meters above its surface, must then have lain in a considerable hollow, and above it the 
lake: must moreover have sent out a large hay to the north and north-east. Indeed 
the whole of the alluvial region below this camp must have been under water even 
at the time when the lowest strand-rampart was formed. For this reason alone it 
tvould be idle to search for traces of former beach-lines. And even though beach- 
lines had been left behind by the lake as it slowly retreated, they would have been 
unable to maintain themselves for long in die loose clay which vve found so seriously 
attacked in the guDeys close beside the river, especially considering that the rain is 
powerful enough to obliterate every trace. At the lime tin; lake rose to the level 
of the highest rampart, the great peninsula which I have mentioned would be con¬ 
nected with the mainland by only an extremely narrow Isthmus; white at an even 
earlier period it tvould be entirely cut off from it. Indeed it is possible to conceive 
of a time when the escarpment-range of the peninsula and the little detached sand- 
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stone butte formed steep craggy islands, similar to those which we subsequently 
encountered in the Tschargut-tso. The elliptical hollow that 1 have spoken of will 
formerly have been filled by a small disconnected lake. I shall discuss the hydro- 
graphical importance of the Selling-tso when I (leal with its neighbour lakes. Its 
water was bright as crystal, although salt, the sp. gr. being 1.0*63 at a temperature 
of y.y, though during the course of the day its temperature rose to t j 9 along 
the shores. 

During the course of the morning it hailed twice so violently that we had to 
halt, and from 1 p. m, until evening it rained incessantly; yet so line and spray-1 ike 
was the rain that the ground was not appreciably softened, though this was rather 
the consequence of its firmer consistency. 



Fig, li,, TWETAW 5 AT JAOJC-KAHOA, 


On the 8th September m continued towards the west, travelling along the 
shore, for the ground there was hard and level, and afforded excellent going. 
Unfortunately the violence of the wind and the roughness of the water prevented 
me from rowing across the lake as I had wished. Between the west shore of die 
great peninsula and tlw northern shore of the lake there was a bay, which we had 
to go round. Alter that die lake-shore was [>articularly even, having only a few 
insignificant headlands. The scenery continued to be on the whole monotonous, 
although to the south the view was of such a character that I never grew tired of 
studying it namely the beautiful lake with its waters now tinged with green, and in 
lact the Se hng-tso is one til the very largest lakes in Tibet l onlv touched its 
northern and western sides, but according to Liu Male's map the main body of the 

, mnst rcach * lon S way towards the east and there form a vast basin. 

In shape it is more circular than the majority- of the lakes of Central Tibet, for by 
reason ol tile orographical conditions most of them extend from east to \vU As 
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for the SdlingHfco, if one may judge from the small broken mountain-ranges which 
form peninsulas and promontories round its shores, it would appear to belong" oro- 
graphically to two different latitudinal valleys. The panorama of the mountains, 
which unfolded itself when seen from that part of the northern shore along which 1 
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travelled, is reproduced in an accompanying illustration. In the extreme west is 
seen the nearer mountainous peninsula of the jagju-rapga and in the extreme east 
the broad peninsula with the escarpment-range, which orographicaUy may indeed be 
regarded as the continuation of the former. 
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All along the northern shore we encountered old strand-ramparts, remarkably 
distinct, though not so beautifully developed as those on the peninsula. Here 
however 1 observed only two, and for a considerable distance we rode along the 
lower one, which offered a track in every way as good as an asphalted street. 
Our view towards the north was generally obscured by the upper rain part, though 
a long way off in tliat same direction we beheld the mountain-range which may be 
regarded as the northern boundary of the northern latitudinal valley of the Selling- 
tso. The little irregularities of the shore-line, namely the few blunted headlands, 
all consist of fine sediment and are very' low. The biggest is triangular in shape, 
and along ihu line of its southern continuation rises, at some kilometers from the 
shore, a low mud island. Quite close to this liule peninsula a thin bed of red 
conglomerate cropped out at 57" to the \ T . Conglomerate and sandstone are the 
prevailing rocks of that region. At the point where the lake terminates in a bay, 
the point where we turned towards the south-west, a Jit tie isolated mountain of a 
red colour, conglomerate and sandstone, rises quite close to the shore. In that 
locality only one strand-rampart was distinctly developed, and on both sides of it, on 
the inside next the lake and on the outside, were several small freshwater lakes, 
those on the inner side beautifully dammed back by the rampart. Each pool was 
deepest close in under the rampart. 



¥'\ g . 21, rampart with pool on the northern shore op selling-tso. 

In the west-south-west appeared the entrance to a broad glen, and out of it 
flowed a river, die mouth of which we were approaching. The shore now jutted out 
into a peninsula formed entirely of sedimentary' matter and having a couple of pools 
at its base. Immediately on our left we now had a labyrinth of smaller sheets of 
water, all connected with the lake; at first I thought they belonged to one of its 
bays. But as the water in them proved to be fresh, they could only owe their 
existence to a river, nor was it long before we came upon it; furthermore, as its 
water was as bright as crystal, it was pretty safe to infer, that the river Issued 
from another lake situated farther to the west and serving as a clearing basin to it. 
, correctness of this inference was soon afterwards established, and with it the 
incorrectness oi Bower’s map. We were fortunate enough to strike an excellent ford, 
where the bottom consisted of hard tightly packed grtvd; in fact in this region we 
were nowhere troubled with boggy ground. We pitched Camp LXXvfon the 
right bank of t its river, the Jagji.-rapga, a few meters above the surface of the 
Selling tso, the altitude of which is 4611 motors. 

4 , Ihe grazing here was poor. The river flows from the S. 67° W, just before 
enonng the lake and its broad latitudinal valley lay open in that direction. The 
scarped bank oi the stream, against which the current pressed, was below our camp 
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vertical ami more than 2 m, high, It was l>uilt up of saml ami graiel-and- 
shingle. The river was generally deep ami its bed energetically cut out. Nowhere 
along the existing terraced banks were we able to detect lines or marks of higher 
water-levels. This circumstance again is proof ot the existence of another lake 
to the west, which empties itself by this river into the Sdling-tso, ami at the 
same time serves as a regulator of the issuing stream. (hi each side (if the river 
was a dry' channel; these 1 took at the first glance to be chance branches of the 
river itself; but it turned out that they originate in the nearest mountain -ranges, 



Fig, 2 2. CAM? LXXVI. 


At the point where we forded the river — and tills if it was not the only ford in 
the lower part of the river was at any rate its best fun I — it was however divided 
into two arms by a long, narrow gravelly island, below this island the river 
broadens out into a bay of irregular and capricious outlines, and a great number of 
low mud-banks and islands. The pr esc nee or this fine malt rial was rather a sur¬ 
prise, for the current was absolutely free from all particles of matter, while the 
bottom above the gravelly island likewise consisted entirely of grave!. It might 
indeed be supposed that tile river would be joined at its very mouth by torrents 
that rush down off th*' adjacent mountains after heavy rain, carrying with them 
quantities of sediment, which subsequently settles in the tranquil waters of the river- 
mouth; but it is more reasonable to suppose, that what now appear as mud-banks 
and islands were originally nothing more than relatively higher parts of the lake- 
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bottom, portions which have been shaped and left iti relief by the currents set up 
in the lake by the discharging river. And as the lake level drops so do these upstanding 
portions of the former lake bottom become increasingly visible, lieside these allu¬ 
vial islands the depth amounted to 2 to 3 m., and thus here, in the very throat of 
the river, tt was somewhat greater than in those parts of die lake which lie just 
outside of it. Immediately below die gravelly island the water was slightly 
saline, owing to the intermingling of the river water and the Jake water. Yet 
throughout the whole of the large bay into which the river empties the salinity is 
considerably less than it is for instance beside the broad peninsula or in the southern 
part of die Selling-isp, where no river enters the lake. In this bay we also found 
enormous quantities of a small Crustacean, which Prof. Leche has identified as 
Daphniopsh tibctana. Farther out in the lake wc did not observe this little creature; 
there the water is no doubt too salt for it. 

1 he presence of vast flocks of gulls 
as well as of wild-duck all over the estuary 
region suggested that the river also contained 
fish; anti indeed there was a great quantity 
of fish just above our camp. Unfortunately 
the specimens that I took to bring home with 
me got lost; but they could only be species of 
either Nemackilut or Sckisopkygopsis^ for these 
are the species we found in several other 
parts of Central Tibet living under precisely 
similar conditions. One kilometer above the 
camp the river breaks twice into cataracts, and 
it was iit the foot of these that the fish were 

disporting themselves. We caught a large supply by means of nets; they had ._ 

excellent flavour. Curiously enough the 1 ibetans have as great an abhorrence of 
fish as they have of snakes and lizards. 

The point where the cataracts occur is of great interest. The river forms there 
a double bend in the form of an S, and its bed is deep and narrow, especially below 
the rapids, of which the up|»er one was nearly 1 m. high and the lower one only o,j m. 
The bright water pours in a solid mass over two thresholds or sills formed of firmly 
cemented grave I-and-shingle and of argillaceous mud. Opposite tile lower the 
right bank of the river is about 3 m. high, while the left bank slopes gradually up 
to the general level of the adjacent country. The thresholds are deeply cut down 
below the surface, so that it is impossible to detect whether they are continued on the 
land sides. But by following up the left bank of the river, we found in the lower 
part of the valley of the Jagjurapga, and on the cast side of a swelling buttress 
that juts out from a mountain-range there is there, no less than seven" distinctly 
marked old beach-Imes or ramparts, consisting of gravel. They are all parallel to 
one another, and turn their concave sides towards the great bay of the Sdlinir-tso 
■nto which the river empties itself. From the lowest of these ramparts the shore 
slopes gently and regularly down towards the lake, without showing the slightest 
indication of ether rampart or terrace. Yet we might reasonably regard the two 
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thresholds which lie athwart the stream as a variety of modified shore-line, which 
owe their existence to the shrinking of the lake; so that they furnish yet another 
proof that this lake actually is contracting in area. Nevertheless it would be incor¬ 
rect to compare the recently mentioned strand-ram parts with these thresholds; the 
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two sets of phenomena are quite different. For at the time when the Selling-tso 
shrank so as to touch only the lowest of the seven ramparts, the thresholds in the 
river-bed were situated a considerable depth below the level of the lake. 
They are no doubt underground sandstone ridges in the lake basin, now for 
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die most part fiDed with soft disintegrated material, and indeed they do exhibit the 
same character as the numerous sandstone ridges which we found in the lowest part 
of the Satsdui-faangpn, But they are also instances of the effects of erosion. In 
general the Jagju-rapga has a fairly insignificant fall, and the difference in altitude 
between the 1 schargut-tsu ami the Selling-teo cannot amount to more than half a dozen 
meters.* lire velocity is. n is true, rather high, but as a rule the current flows silently 
and without breaking into cataracts. It is only at the two thresholds — and possibly 
there may be several others like them higher up — that the velocity is increased, 
the erosive power of the current being intcnsilicd to its greatest conceivable limit; 
hence the threshold must keep travelling backw ards up the stream in the direction of the 
Ischargut-tso* But .that they also constitute a proof of the contraction in area of 
the Selling-tso is dear enough, when it is borne in mind, that in case the lake wort: 
to drop yet one or two meters more, there would inevitably come Into existence, at 
the foot of die lowest threshold, either a scries of cataracts or a new threshold 
with a new cataract at some ridge of hard rock across the river. 



Close to die camp I measured die volume of the Jagju-rapga, or Selling- 
tsangpo as some of the Tibetans also called it. Its breadth was 36.^, m. ; its mean 
depth, 0,36 m.; mean velocity, 1.269 m.; and volume, 25.9 cub.m, per second. In 
consequence ot the fact which I have pointed out above, namely the part played by 
the IscharguHso, and in a still higher degree by the Addan-tso, which lies farther 
to the west and possesses an extensive drainage-area, we may take it that this volume 
ot j2b Cuban, is fairly constant, and subject to only minimal variations during the 
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course of the year, Both these lakes, the Tschargut-tso and the Addan-tso, are 
no doubt covered with thick ice in winter, and after the cold season has set in in the 
circumjacent mountains the inflow into the two lakes will be reduced to the smallest 
possible amount. But on the other hand these two lakes are so extensive and so 
deep that the jagju-rapga might well continue to flow for a considerable time with¬ 
out causing any appreciable drop in the ice-bound lakes. Add to this the probabi¬ 
lity that both lakes may be fed by a countless number of subterranean springs, all 
of which help of course to maintain them at the same constant level. In any case 
it is conceivable, that even during the long winter the drop which takes place in 
the river is extremely slight, or perhaps there is no noticeable drop at all. Marks 
on the eroded banks prose conclusively, that the river could not rise higher than 
the level at which it stood on 9th September, but it could of course he lower. 
In that ease, the river would at the period of our visit be standing at its highest 
level, in consequence of the upper lakes having been filled with rain-water during 

the past summer. 1 think it most probable however, that the oscillations of level 

have a rather small range. 

The volume of the Jagju-rapga was barely half as much as that of the Satschu- 
tsangpo a few days earlier (56.5 cub.m.). The latter was however dropping, and it 
would not be long before it dropped to the same dimensions as the former. But 
whereas the Jagju-rapga would remain constant during the winter, the Satschu- 
tsangpo would continue to shrink until it readied an exceedingly low ebb. In other 
words, tlie jagju-rapga is active all die year through, while the Satschu-isangpo con* 
fines its activity to the rainy season, but at all other times, and especially during 

the cold period of the year, leads a moribund existence. When you consider the 

enormous quantities of water that the Satschu-tsangpo jiours into the Selling-tso during 
the rainy season, you are inevitably driven to the conclusion, that, taking the year 
as a whole, this river y ields on the average a far greater tribute to the lake than 
does the constantly active Jagju-rapga. And a superficial estimate is enough to 
confirm this: if the Jagju-rapga contributes to the lake a constant volume of 26 
cub.m, in the second, it will pour into it during the course of the year a total 
volume or 820 million cubic meters; if the Satschu-tsangpo pours into the lake 150 
cub.m. in the second for Lhe space of three months, that makes a total for the year 
of moo million cub.m. And even though this figure, 150 cub.m. in lilt year, be 
too high, the amount which flows down the river during the remaining three-quarters of 
a year will be sufficient to bring up the total volume to 1200 million cub.m. The 
Jagju-rapga ivill therefore be only two-thirds as big as the Satschu-tsangpo, 

Besides these two rivers 1 saw only one other entering the Selling-iso, namely 
tlu; Alan-tsangpo, and it carried on toth September a volume of 7 cub.m. So far 
as I touched the southern shore, the lake received no affluent on that side, except 
perhaps subterranean affluents, and Uttledale found no river on the east side. All 
the same during the rainy season the lake wilt certainly be entered by a number of 
temporary' tributaries from all sides. The drainage-area of the Selliiig-tso is parti¬ 
cularly extensive; indeed of all the self-contained drainage-areas of the Tibetan 
highlands, there is only one, namely that of Jxum-kbl, that can compare with it. 
Since however dte lake is now shrinking, it is fair to infer that the amount of 
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rainfall over its drainage-area is diminishing. It Is however of course impossible to 
say how i';ir the shrinkage is permanent, ah hough it is probable that it 
is so. The farther we travelled west, during the further course of the journey, the 
more evident were the signs of higher lake-levels having existed at former dates, 
and consequently the greater was the extent of the shrinkage. In the case of the 
SelHng-tso I estimated that the highest rampart was about 50 m, above the present 
level of the lake: subsequently 1 came across similar ramparts, at Takor-tso, at a measured 
height of 133 m. above the existing lake-level. In the ease of the lakes situated farther 
west, the old beach-lines are best developed on the sides that face west and are 
exposed. In the case of the Selling-tso however they appear to be developed most 
distinctly on the shore that faces east This may possibly be caused by different 
wind relations; but I am not in a position to make any comparison in this regard, 
for ! have not visited the eastern side of the Selling-tso, and old strand-ramparts 
may he developed there to an even greater extent than they are -on the northern 
and western sides of the lake. It is most probable that the same winds prevail 
here that prevail in western Tibet. 

September 10th. At the very beginning of the day s march I had an 
opportunity to observe a peculiar form of surface, w hich is also undoubtedly con¬ 
nected with the shrinkage of the lake. On the south side of the valley of the 
Jagju-rapga rises a chain of craggy heights, not very lofty, but serrated and capri¬ 
cious, This chain grows increasingly lower towards the east and terminates in a 
rocky headland jutting out into the lake. Immediately south-east of Camp LXXVI 
there exists a gap or breach in the adjacent range. In the throat of this rocky 
gateway, through which wre obtained an extensive view towards the south there 
rises a ridge, about 40 m. in height, composed exclusively of hard, compacted gravel 
and having a relatively steep slope towards the north. On the top it is flat as a 
platform; the slope that reaches towards the south is both less steep and less liigh. 
The entire ridge thus constitutes a broad rampart, stretching in a sinuous line from 
east to west. At its northern foot was a poo] or lagoon, at that time not exhi¬ 
biting any visible connection with the bay of the Selling-tso, from which it is only 
separated by a very low ridge. Immediately south of this and parallel with it 
runs a second ridge, presenting in the main the same characteristics as the first 
one. The only difference between them is that the second ridge turns its steeper 
face towards the south. Between the two lies a depression, which contained a pool; 
and between the southern ridge and the western wall of the rocky gateway there 
exists a well-marked watercourse. Now these two ridges are beyond doubt old 
beach-lines, although in default of an exact levelling it is difficult to make out clearly 
their former jmsition in relation to the lake. J dare say that they formed together 
a narrow peninsula, with a lake in the middle. Possibly too the deep watercourse 
may have been a narrow sound, in which ease the eastern part (if the mountain- 
range would be entirely separated from the western part. Immediately south of 
the rocky gateway lies a third pool, bigger than the other two 

Hie rocky' walls that frame in this mountain gateway are steep and pictu¬ 
resque; the rocks, which consist of die same varieties as the escarpment-range in 
the broad peninsula, dip at an angle of 46° N. It is E >eriect]y evident, that these 
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two separated masses belong to one and the same range, a fact witnessed to by 
their externa] configuration, and the east and west extension of their peninsulas, 
crowned with denticulated peaks and pinnacles. This was the character of the mass 
which rises east of the rocky gateway. Both north and south of that point the 
lake forms bays, though die one to the south does not indeed penetrate very deeply. 
As for the western continuation of this range, we shall encounter it when on our 
way to the Tscbargut-tso. 

Eagles were circling round the bare rocky walls and there also rock-pigeons 
were flying about. Ravens were numerous, and, as I have already mentioned, gulls 
and wikl-duck at die mouth of the river Jagju-rapga. Thus the avi-fauna of the 
region was exceptionally well represented. There were also great numbers of kulans, 
and they were far less shy than those that we saw on the uninhabited plateaus. Occa¬ 
sionally too we observed small flocks of orongo antelopes. 

To the south of the broken range stretches a level plain, with an imperceptible 
slope towards the west shore of the lake. This plain is traversed by the river 
Alan-Lsangpo, which was then carrying a volume of about 7 cub.m. of perfectly 
limpid water. At the point where we forded it, it was split into two branches, 
each with a hard gravelly bottom. A couple of tents were standing on the left 
bank, dose to the mouth of the river in the Seiling-tso. From that 
point we beheld to the south-west a chaos of mountains, in which it was not easy 
to make out any sort of arrangement. They appeared to be the outliers and 
ramifications of some bigger centra! mass rather than offsets of the usual parallel- 
rsuiges. Between them .several glens open out upon the very broad plain which 
skirts the Selling-tso on that side. Two of these are especially large and it will 
be from them that the Alan-tsangpo no doubt derives its chief supplies of water. 
Jn the S. 85° W. we perceived the end of the latitudinal valley which is situated at 
the southern Foot of the range containing the rocky gateway. Probably this valley 
too will make an appreciable contribution to the volume of the river. On the south¬ 
west horizon rose the great snowy range which we had long had in sight. In that 
direction there appeared to he no possible route by which a canid caravan could 
travel, whereas to the south-east the country was both inviting and excellent for 
marching. 

During the last few days the weather had been very unsettled, sometimes 
warm and sunny, sometimes hail and rain, with a fierce wind from the west. No 
sooner had we got across the river than another storm burst, the entire country was 
enveloped in a thick haze, making it almost as dark as midnight, and the hail and 
rain came down in torrents. In fact we were only able to advance with the help 
of the compass, for not a single glimpse of either mountains or lake was to be 
seen. This again softened the ground, which consisted of blue day intermingled 
with sand. It became exceedingly treacherous and dangerous, and we were even 
forced to turn back by marshes of great extent. In one or two places, where the 
grazing was good, we observed nomad tents. Not far from the last of these we 
descended a distinctly marked strand-terrace, situated 2 to 3 km. from the present 
shore of the Selling-tso. At its foot too there were again water-logged marshes 
and several pools with open water, on which vast numbers of wild-geese were 
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disporting themselves; there too were several orongo antelopes- In one or two 
places we saw tame yaks anti flocks of sheep; but the grazing on the plains beside 
the lake was not in general |>articularly good, the only place where the grass was 
at all luxuriant being dose beside the marsh, in the vicinity of Camp LXXV 1 I at 
an altitude of 4665 m, or 54 m. above the level of the lake, there was also a 
marshy accumulation of water, and down into it ran all the smaller rainwater brooks 
off the relatively low slopes to the south. 1 he above mentioned littoral marsh how¬ 
ever lay only one or two meters above the level of the lake and owed its origin 
to freshwater springs. It would require only a very slight elevation of the lake's 
level to put a considerable proportion of this extensive plain under water. Close to 
the camp we passed on our left a distinct, but detached, butte, of the same appea¬ 
rance as the mountain-range in which is the rocky gateway that I have spoken of. 
After a short delay in the rain, we again obtained an extensive, and at the 
same time impressive, panorama across the Selliug-tso towards the east, for in that 
direction the lake appeared to stretch to an immense distance, The panoramic view 
of the shore-line which ! sketched, and herewith append, was taken from a point 
beside the marsh. It was easy to recognise again the pronounced features of the 
country which we had just left behind us, especially the conspicuous rocky gateway 
to the north-west, and the escaqjment-range of the broad peninsula. 




CHAPTER III 


THE NAKTSONC-TSO - EAST AND SOUTH. 


The circumstances under which I travelled through this part of Tibet made 
it impossible for me tu gather reliable information. The Tibetans were all the time 
doing their utmost to induce rate to turn back, nor was it in any way to their 
interest to give me information. Armed bodies of Tibetan horsemen hung upon the 
skirts of our caravan; but as they took care nut to point out to us the best roads, 
we were often forced to make unnecessary detours. Nor arc the names which they 
occasionally gave me to be implicitly relied upon. Tor instance, the mountain-range 
with the rocky gateway was said to be called Jagju, and the promontory to the 
P flgr of the gateway Tsebguk. To the mountainous country south-west of our route 
they gave the name of Bogar-dscharingo, and to the lofty snowy range in die same 
direction the name of Majodtajvi-dogdsching; while the spur south-west of Camp 
LXXVU was called Tsiding and the isolated mountain-mass to the east of it Danger. 
Farther south there is said to be a large river known as Tschungb-tsangpo, but of 

its existence I had no opportunity to convince myself, That such a river does exist 

cannot be doubted, because the nomads in the camps that we passed spoke of it; but 
1 was unable to ascertain whether it empties into the Sefling-tso or into the Naktsong- 
tso, or whether it belongs to some other basin still farther south. 

On nth September the Tibetans gave us no better guidance than they had 
done hitherto, and we had to fine! our way past the Naktsong-tso as best we could. 
First we aimed south-east, so as to cross over the low isthmus that separates the 
plain on the west of SelHng-tso from the Naktsong-tso. There the altitude was 
4693 m., or only 82 m. above the Selling-tso. About half-way between Camp 

LXXVU and the highest point in that isthmus or ridge there is an old shore- 

rampart, beautifully and regularly formed, curving like a bow and turning its con¬ 
vex side towards the south-east. This rampart makes a fresh link in the chain of 
older beach-lines that l found still existing on the western shore of the Selling-tso. 
The distance between the nearest point of the present shore line of the lake anti 
the old shore-rampart amounts to 6 km., and demonstrates the extent to which the lake 
has shrunk; and that the shrinkage has taken place relatively recently is evident from 
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the well-preserved condiLion of the rampart- A few days later on this same narrow 
isthmus between the Selling-tso ami die Naktsong-tsu 1 observed no fewer than 
seven similar beach-hues, and with one of them the rampart of which 1 have been 
speaking Is connected. 



FijC- VI E W LOOK I KG SOUTH FftOM THE NORTHERN SHORE Oh S AKTSONC-T&CX 

From the isthmus we had a magnificent view towards the east — the Nak- 
tsong-tso with its picturesque girdle of mountains and its expanse of bright blue 
limpid water. At the first glance 1 could hardly believe but that it was connected 
with the Selling-tso. but as soon as l reached its shore I saw clearly that it was 
another lake. Its water was as fresh as spring-water and contained Algae. The 
question that now faced us was, whether we should go round it by the western 
shore or by the northern. It was evidently the same lake that Bower places south of 
his Oaring Cho. But with regard to its shape anti its situation Bower’s map was not 
of the slightest use; for, in the first place. Bower only touched one part of it, and. in 
the second, his map is drawn on far too small a scale, so that from it it is impossible 
to draw any even the broadest inferences. He also was compelled, as l was, to 
turn back on the southern shore of the Selling-tso, and to go back by the way he 
had come, namely to the Tschargut-tso. The only thing that his map showed as 
beyond a doubt was that he had travelled between the Selling-tso and the Naktsong- 
tso, notwithstanding that the shape of the latter is distorted to such an extent as 
to be unrecognisable. 

A hurried reconnaissance southwards along the western shore of the lake 
showed that it would not be possible to travel that way with camels, at least not 
without great difficulty anti making wide detotns. Accordingly we turned back and 
travelled along the northern shore, passing round the beautifully curving bay, which 
swells out northwards towards the Selling-tso, and then kept principally towards the 
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east; but as we faithfully followed the Sake-shore, our course was painfully zigzag¬ 
ging, Thus we had on the south the Naktsong-tsso and on the nor til the insignifi¬ 
cant, and not perfectly regular, mountain-range which stantls on the isthmus between 
the two lakes. This range sends out various spurs towards the south, while close to 
the shore there are several more or less free-standing buttes. On the northern 
shore two peninsulas are especially conspicuous; the one to the east is the more 
pronounced, and the mountains that stand upon it compelled us for a short distance 
to travel even south-west; as its continuation to the south-west it has a little hilly 
rocky island. At the head of the bay between the two peninsulas there were a 
couple of lagoons, with good grazing round them. South of the eastern peninsula, 
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and tolerably near to the shore, are three or four islands, consisting of soft materials, 
though they reach a considerable height above the lake, in shape resembling loaves 
of bread or dolphins* backs. They were clothed with thick green grass; in summer 
it is secure from die sheep of the nomads. On the other side of die last island the 
lake appeared to terminate in a very extensil e, blit beautifully rounded, bay, bounded 
on the south by a mountain-spur tliat projects westwards ami has as its highest 
summits the peaks which 1 have called L» and M.. The shore round die bay was 
hard and excellent for marching on, as it consisted of consolidated gravel a centi¬ 
meter in diameter, round, polished, and light in colour. At die distance of one or 
two score meters from the water’s edge is an especially beautiful and regularly 
formed shorc-rampart, which would seem to owe its existence to the beat or the 
waves and the grinding of the ice. Within this rampart we found, first, a large 
triangular pool, squeezed into the mouth of the glen that opens out between two 
projecting buttresses; then a couple of long, narrow lagoons, to which the rampart 
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itself acts as a dam. We stopped for the night at the head of file bay, quite dose to 
the shore, in a locality where there was grazing, and also a nomad encampment. 

Thus by following the shore-line we had made a considerable detour; for we 
found out that the Tibetan cavalry who accompanied us had pursued a more 
northerly route amongst the minor mountains on the isthmus between the two lakes. 
On our way back, as it was now the Tibetans' interest to show us the best road, 
they guided the caravan by that nearer track and took it through a country that 
was easy, though broken. This was. I have no doubt, the road by which Bower 
travelled, for according to his map he proceeded at some distance from the lake, 
t hat he was tut able to form any idea as to its shape and extent is quite excusable; 



Fig. i'A. Tit* SAME. 


for to see Naktsong-tso from its northern shore only is to fag bewildered by the 
picturesque, yet confusing, panorama that it presents, and a mere hasty glance of 
that kind is not sufficient to unriddle its topographical secrets. Indeed l was at this 
time only able to map with any degree of certainty the country in my own imme¬ 
diate vicinity, that is the contiguous northern shore. But I thought that the lake 
extended very much farther to the south, and was a good deal bigger, than it 
afterwards proved to be. There appeared to be true fjords, like those" of the west 
coast of Scandinavia, penetrating to the south and shut in by precipitous cliffs. 
At intervals hilly islands seemed to rise above the bright blue waters, and capes 
projected into the lake from every direction. All this entrancing scenery was quite 
confusing, and made me imagine tltat the topography of the lake was a good 
deal more complicated than it really is. b 

In the south-west immense mountainous masses, capped with perpetual 
snow, towered up above the tops of the nearest ranges. We did not see anv 
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Racier*, though possibly there are some in a rudimentary stage. It was not possible 
to arrive at any sure conclusion as to a former glaciation of this region with far- 
reaching glacier-arms, which could have scooped out this lake: at all events 1 failed 
to discover any traces of it. There were neither striations on the hard rock, nor 
erratic blocks, nor moraines; not even the smallest flattened rampart that could bo 
regarded as the remains of an ancient moraine. Nevertheless the bare rocks I re¬ 
el lien tty showed a tendency to rounded forms, such as might have l>een produced 
by a progressive glacier-stream. As a rule, the mountains in the vicinity of the 
lake are covered with disintegration products and soft grass-grown earth, anti usually 
the hare rock crops out only at the crests anti culminating points in the form 



Fig. SJuJcrii-EASiEkN ink Of kaktSONu-tso, 


of ridges and steep masses or pinnacles anti dentic illations, these last showing cl early 
that they were not formed by ice, but, on the contrary , if the region was glaciated, 
must have projected above the icy covering like nunataks. Now since, as 1 shall 
show in a special chapter lower down, all the lacustrine regions of Tibet occur in 
close proximity to the loftiest and biggest mountain-ranges, it is impossible to avoid 
the impression, that the origin of these lakes is in some way or other connected 
with the snow anti ice which gather on those mountains, anti since moreover most 
of these salt lakes are undergoing a process of desiccation, it is a pretty obvious 
inference, that the rainfall must formerly have l>ceii far more abundant than it is 
now. Those portions of the mountains which ascend above dre limit of perpetual 
snow would then be in a position to give rise to immensely more extensive and 
more prolific fira-i idds than they are now, and consequently to incomparably greater 
glacier-arms. It is not however necessary to suppose that the entire country- was 
under glaciation. Even to-day it is the rarest thing possible to find a mountain- 
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ratine that is continuously covered with perpetual snow for any considerable distance. 
Even in the Arka~tagh, which carries relatively the heaviest burden of snow of all 
the Central 1 i be tan ranges, glacier-breeding swellings are very rare; they rise only 
here and there at wide intervals, while the crests of those parts of the ranges which 
intervene between these swellings are sometimes even quite free from snow. Nor 
are there in tire interior of the plateau any ranges that hear continuous glacier si 
such glaciated masses as do occur there rise above the plateau like disconnected 
islands. Probably one such glaciated mass was situated in the mountainous tracts 
between the Tsehargul-tso and the Naktsong-tso on the one side and the Kiaring-tso 
anti Mokju-tso on the other. 



r lg . 30. BURIAL or ONE OF MV SERVANTS ON THE SHORE OF NAICTSONC-TSO, CAMP LXXntt 


rhese are the first general impressions suggested by the sight of Naktsong-tso. 
before I proceed to a more detailed description of the lake's topography 1 have 
only one short days march to deal with, namely that to the point at which we 
um<,[ back tn this short burst to the south. Beyond Camp LXXVJll the country' 
was open to the east. I he surface rises first towards a very fiat threshold and 

nenr'r^ “** ? T ^ ° f SeIJ ' n ^ tSo ' }™l there Is quite dose. 

Hence a very considerable part of the Selling-tso stretches out into that quarter 

and according to die maps made by Bower and LittJcdaie, who visited the southern 

rrr Ml LS °* t | l " la ^ e ’ tht S<:IIin K’<so is in point of area but little inferior 
the engri-nor, and consequently is the second largest lake of Tibet. On the 
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isihtmis there were two small pools, and from our line of march we beheld in the 
Selling-tso a Hat, white-gleaming Island, situated dose to die shore: however, as we 
saw only one-half of it. it may possibly be a peninsula. The range whidi borders 
the isthmus on the south is likewise broken by a > gateway*, with a little threshold 
in it. at an altitude of 4695 m., ami through this natural gateway we had to the 
south a fairly open and extensive view — a latitudinal valley, the bordering moun¬ 
tains of which were at a considerable distance to the south as well as not particu¬ 
larly high. We passed on our right the two peaks L, and M lf which are situated 



Fig. 31. ONE or THE EMISSARIES FROM LHASA. 


on a blunted peninsula that juts out into die Naktsong-tso. The range with the 
* gateway* in it bears a very- dose resemblance to that beside the Jagju-rapga. 
Its southern face is precipitous. \\ e now travelled south-south-east, without seeing a 
glimpse of either lake, though on the north side of the range these two sheets 01 
water are by a long way the most conspicuous features in the landscape. Camp 
LXXlX was pitched on tire west side of a fairly extensive marshy region, where 
the grazing was good; its altitude was 4674 m. At this point 1 was stopped by 
the Tibetan cavalry and prevented from advancing farther south; and it was from 
this point therefore that I made my real start for the west — for Ladak, 

On 14th September I set off on a three day's boating excursion on the 
southern and western parts of the Naktsong-tso, and it is to this that I owe the good 
general idea I obtained of die shape and bathymetrical relations of the lake. It 
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took us an hour’s ride towards the west-south-west to reach the lake-side. 'Hie 
point at which we stmck it was a rather wide bay, lying between the mass M, 
anti the nearest not very accentuated mountain-masses to the south of it. The 
ground consisted of sand and fine gravel and the shore plunges down rather abruptly 



Pig- 3=- TIBETAN' CAV ALKY. 


“ t ffX 1 basi " *\ ,h ; : llke - E ™ >« I did ™t quite understand tint topo- 
graph of the region. In the south, bearing a couple of degrees to the west the 
mos outstanding feature in the distance was a dome-topped mountain. In the S 
t3 W„ where the county appeared to be especially flat. I was led to suppose that 
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there was a river, either entering the lake or issuing from it, but I hail no oppor¬ 
tunity of satisfying myself with regard to this. In the S. 39' ^ • there was a large 
glen opening upon the lake, in the S. 51 0 W. a small rounded rocky island rose 
above the water, and west of the same appeared a large expanse of land which J 
of course took for an island. Between the two, this expanse of land and the island, 
runs a sound, anil towards it we directed our course. On the south the scene w r as 
shut in by a high dominating, snow-capped mountain-range, extending mainly east 
and west. To the N. 68° W. lay the most northerly promontory of the large insular- 
looking piece of land; and between the promontory 7 anil the N. 53' W. stretched 
one of the biggest of the lake's large open Ijords. From N. 53''' U. to N. 46° \V. 



Fig- 33- TIBETAN CAVALRY. 


lav the double island which we had previously seen from the northern shore. To 
the north-west and north- north-west runs that part of the northern shore along which 
we travelled in order to reach Camp LXXVlif. Almost every ridge and chain in 
the region, equally whether forming short, broken, detached masses or hanging 
together in more continuous ranges, turns a perpendicular or steep face towards the 
south, whereas the northern slopes are as a rale gentle as well as covered with 
earth. This is especially true of the chains and ridges which rise on the two islands 
that we touched at in the course of the day s paddle. The rock, which was close- 
grained, rather brittle and crisp, and w as possibly limestone {vide the petrographical 
section of this work). dipped 47^ towards the N. 43 W. The outcrop therefore 
faced the south-east; consequently the southern side is relatively more exposed to 
weathering. If this predominant form of relief be considered in connection with a 
possible former wide extension of the glaciers which would have their source of 
origin south and south-west of the Naktsong-tso, the natural expectation would be 
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that the southern slopes of the chains I have spoken of would be gentle anti long, 
and smoothed and filed by the ice-stream, while the northern slopes, as being on 
the sheltered side, away from the ice-stream, ought to be almost precipitous. This 
rule holds good, for example, for the region of the primitive rocks that were 
glaciated in the Scandinavian peninsula. But f hasten to add, that it would be rash 
to compare die Scandinavian glacial region directly with the Tibetan, The former 
has been thoroughly investigated, especially by Swedish geologists; it is a particularly 
favourable field for glacial investigations, because the traces of the icy covering are 
to be seen everywhere unimpaired and accessible to the light of day. There is no 
need to travel very far from Stockholm to find the most beautiful examples of 
glacial s trial ions, moraine ridges, and erratic blocks. The abrasive forces of the 
atmosphere have not had much effect in levelling down, at any rate they have not 
succeeded in planing away, the traces of the old ice-covering. But in Tibet the 
conditions are very different. I have already pointed out above, that the results of 
my investigation, with the view to discovering evidences of former glaciation, were 
entirely negative. There do not exist the smallest grounds for believing, that any 
such glaciation ever extended over the whole of the Tibetan highlands,"or that its 
plateaus were ever buried under a compact ice-sheet of the same character and 
appearance as that of Greenland. Indeed, if we do allow ourselves to suppose that 
the glaciers which exist in Tibet at the present day are still diminishing, then we 
must also restrict our conception of the former glaciation of the country to its highest 
swellings, that is to say, to the regions in immediate proximity to the crests and 
peaks which still carry perpetual snow and glaciers. It is for this reason that 1 say 
It would lie rash to compare libet with Scandinavia, and for precisely the same 
reason the external appearance of the mountains around Nalttsong-teo lends no support 
whatever to the supposition, that an it e-stream once flowed from the mountainous 
regions south of the lake. Had an ice-stream of the same extent and thickness as 
that of Scandinavia spread itself out from die south to the north over the interior 
of I «bet, the Naktsong mountains would have their southern slopes fiat, rounded 
and smoothed, while they would be steep and rugged on the north, and this al¬ 
together independently of the dip of the strata and the strike of the outcrop. But 
il on die other hand, we confine ourselves to the supposition of purely local 
glacial centres, from which glacier-arms more or less considerable proceeded, then 
there no longer exist grounds for astonishment at the relief forms which the 

v* rrr no . w exhibk * These “*'■ ** * * or 

msigrnhcan altitude: I estimate that the ranges on the northern shore of the lake 
reach an elevation of 300 m.; the others, both beside the lake and on the islands 

. ,V, °'' er \ At a ">' " ate chc >’ arc protected, and would have been in even a 

ih ll ^ t l . tr P rotect ed formerly, against the supposed ice-stream coming from 

f south-west, for it would only have been able to cover die very lowest mountains 
lor instance those which now form the small islands 

themV^I Th— l! q w y o r0Un l ded ° n a11 sitks > a fact which led me to compare 
an,I unconquerable Resistance 1 ^ efiWe 

true of the most southerly of the parallel ranges which arj'piled^p 
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island. It was this which received the first ami strongest impact of the ice-stream, 
causing it to divide east ant! west round that insurmountable obstacle. Conse¬ 
quently its soil them side is steeper and wilder than that of any other range in 
the neighlwurhocid. Generally it seems to me, that the fact of the southern 
faces being the steepest may be precisely the effect of the extraordinary force of 
the ice-erosion which attacked them from the south, whereas the northern slopes 
lay on the tee side away from the ice-stream, ami thus experienced no pressure 
from it, or at all events a mere trilling pressure. The higher peaks ami summits 
of the ranges thus lifted themselves like islands above the ice-stream, which need 
not here have been more than a few score meters thick. .All the same the absence 



Pig. 34. THi- LOAF-SULPED ISIAtfO- 

of all real or unmistakable evidences or glacial action demands that the greatest 
caution must he exercised in drawing conclusions even from the general features 
of relief in this lacustrine region. For even though all glacial evidences have 
been wholly obliterated by the intense weathering and denudation which are now 
going on, it is fair to infer, that the forms which these mountains now exhibit 
have to no slight extent been occasioned by the weathering and denudation which 
have taken place since the glacier-arms receded, and became confined to the 
exceedingly small areas that they now occupy. 

Meanwhile we steered at first diagonally across one of the largest basins into 
which die lake is divided, and towards the north-western extremity (S. 51 0 W.) of 
die little loaf-shaped island. This time the trip was favoured by glorious weather, 
tile lake was almost like a mirror, and it was only now and then that its surface, 
on which there was a wonderful play of colour, was slightly ruffled- Thus there 
was nothing to prevent or impede my soundings or measurements of velocity. 
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Moreover J was able to sketch the contours of some of the surrounding mountains, 
namely those shown on one of the accompanying [dates. The following are the 
soundings I successively took -— 2-ig, 11.90, 12.70, 11.73, 11 >3®, 11*36* 12.2$, 12.2*, 
and 5*70, the last quite close to die north-western extremity of the island. From 
die shape of the basin and the contours of the neighbouring mountains I gathered 
die impression, that it was a relatively shallow part of the Naktsong-tso which we 
had crossed. To the south of our route was a shallow quarter, while north-west 
of it tile lake-bottom probably sinks down to the greatest depths. 

At die point where we landed we found a slab of stone set up on end, 
crowning a rocky headland that plunges steeply down into the lake. Smith of dmt 
is a little bay, with a flat strip of shore, bearing thick and luxuriant: grass, plainly 
enough at that season inaccessible to die flocks of the nomads. We climbed to 
the top of the highest point (c. 50 to 60 m.) of the little rocky island where it 

rises sheer from the waters edge, and found on it three heaps of stones piled up. 

As the Tibetans possess nothing that in any way resembles a boat, these heaps of 
stones prove, as do also the large quantities of droppings of yaks, horses, and 
sheep, that the island is visited in winter, the means of access being die very thick, 
strong sheet of ice with which the lake is I dare say for five months covered. 
The island is crescentic in shape, convex towards the south-west, and on almost 
every side its rocky walls plunge sheer down into the lake. Thu only living crea¬ 
tures we found on it were pigeons and midges. 

Worn the top of this little rocky island we obtained an especially excellent 
view all round us; the whole country' to the south lay spread out like a map. On 
that side the boundary of the lake stood out sharply amt distinctly. The Naktsong- 

tso now turned out to be a good deal smaller than I had supposed it to be when 

[ first saw it from the northern shore. From that side the view south had appeared 
to stretch to infinity; this was due to the refraction of the atmosphere close to the 
surface of the earth, the whole of tin- plain on the southern side of the lake being 
swallowed up in its diquidi vibrations, the effect being an apparent prolongation of 
die lake all the way to the foot of the southern mountains. Even whilst we were 
still paddling on the water tills southern range had appeared to rise directly out of 
the lake. Owing to these optical illusions you can never trust your first impression 
of these sheets of water. The only way to get a reliable map of their outline is 
cither by riding all round them or by examining them by boat. The little rocky 
island on the summit of which we stood lies only a couple or kilometers from the 
southern shore, and die space that intervenes between the lake-shore and tile foot 
of the southern range Is occupied by an extensive plain, exceedingly flat, and dotted 
ail over with an enormous number of small lakes, pools, and marshes. This low, 
marshy ground also makes the shore next the lake very boggy anti irregular. The 
greenness of the surface and the numerous herds of yaks and horses, anti flocks of 
sheep, served to show that the gracing was good. We also counted eight nomad 
tents ami two white cubical houses of stone, possibly small local temples. To the 
south was a well-marked glen-opening, with a small stream flowing out of it. Under 
ordinary' circumstances one would not have doubted a moment as to the destination 
of this river; it would of course have been a mountain-stream destined to terminate 
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ill tin: hike- But, seeing that the Naktsong-tso is perfectly fresh, and that one looks 
in vain for any sort of beach-line or marks of the lake ever having risen to a 
higher level, the lake must clearly possess an effluent of some kind. The most 
natural thing would be for that effluent to run into the Selling-iso, which is not 
only lower, but lies quite dose to the Naktsong-tso. But no such effluent exists, 
at all events 1 came across none whilst making my way to Camp IJvXlX; nor 
has Bower, who followed the whole of the southern shore or the Selling-tso, indi¬ 
cated that he found any connection 1 jet ween the two lakes either. There remains 
therefore the possibility that the Naktsong-lsa discharges its waters to the south 
through a transverse glen that pierces the southern range and empties into some 
salt take situated a good deal farther to tile south. If that is die case, one would 
l>e inclined to susjject that the glen which I have mentioned is that by which the 
lake discharges. Unfortunately 1 was not able to solve this problem, not being 
able to do what 1 liked owing to the jealous watchfulness of the Tibetans. This 
question can only be solved by an examination of the country between the Setling- 
tso and the Kiaring-tso. It is, I admit, improbable that an efferent stream should 
lie sufficiently powerful to force its way through the entire mountain-range which 
forms the dividing-wall between the latitudinal valley that contains the lakes 
Selling, Naktsong. and TschargiU, etc. and that in which are situated the Kiaring- 
tso and several others; but it is possible that there may be a small salt lake 
immediately south of the Naktsong-tso. am! in its basin the surplus waters of the 
Naktsong-tso will evaporate. There is yet another possibility, namely that the 
Naktsong-tso may be connected with the Sdling-tso by a subterranean stream 
running north and this is the most probable of all. 

'Hie whole or the southern part of the Naktsong-tso is very shallow. The 
2-meter curve runs a long way out from land; in fact, the lake-bottom forms on 
that side the continuation of the flat shore-plain which slopes imperceptibly towards 
the north, Tiie colour of tile water also was there more irregular, and exhibited 
a greater variety of shades, being dark green — underneath I suspect there were 
AlgtE — yd low, or a light dirty green — there 1 inferred the presence of sand, 
mud, and gravel. In the S. 70 f_ E. there is a smaller lake of triangular shape, 
lying only a score of meters or so from the shore of the Naktsong-tso, and its 
colour showed that it was very shallow. In the S. 13“ E, rose the vast domed, 
snowy peak which is the dominating feature of the entire region. Westwards our 
view of this archipelagic scene was cut off by three ridges, modelled in hold relief, 
and each terminating eastwards in a promontory or projecting rocky headland. 
The headland of the ridge farthest north screened the nordiem shore of tile island, 
or rather I ought to say peninsula, for it makes the Naktsong-tso closely resemble 
in shaijc the lake of Jamdok-tso south of Lhasa, The southernmost ridge does 
not, properly speaking, form a headland, hut immediately south of it a long, narrow 
>picr> projects towards the south-east, lifting itself hardly at all above the surface 
of the water, and terminating in a pointed cape, which was then crowded with Hocks 
of gulls. From the opposite, southern shore a simitar cape projects towards the 
north-west, so that die two between them cause the lake to contract to a relatively 
narrow sound, die depth in which in its shallowest part ditl not reach two meters. 
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Hence a drop of t' z meters in the level of the lake would unite the island with 
the mainland by means of an extremely flat tongue of land like that which the next 
day raised an easily surmountable obstacle in our path. It seemed to me, tliat 
generally throughout the whole of the southern pan of the lake the depth nowhere 
reached 3 m. 

Leaving the rocky island, we continued southwards to the tips of the . pier>, 
sounding on die way depths of 2.61 and 2,30 m. After that our direction was 
S. So' W. t with insignificant deviations, until we reached our camp for the night. 
Immediately west of the pier the depth was 2 m., then 1.46 m. in the shallowest 
part of the sound, and finally 2.25, 2.10, 2.1S, 2-ij, 2.14, and 1.67 m. Here the 



Fig. 35- southern shore or run em island. 


j-nuto bathymetrical curve runs at no inconsiderable distance from the northern 
shore, a thing ! dul not expect, f„r the dills in that quarter present a perpendicular 
fat* towards the south. In fact, they rise like a Cyclopean wall, bu. 1 t up of blocks 
of stone ot immense sire, w.th big black eroded fissures gaping in then, a, inter'- 
,a„. lUKrall) there is a very narrow strip of shore, along which it is possible 
to advance; but in some places the cliffs plunge sheer down into the water 
Nevertheless the lake ts everywhere so shallow that you could easily get round 
■cm } wading. he bottom consisted of ooze, which came whirling up i„ black 
fioccuient masses whenever the ,«ddle touched it. The depth along our tome 

ttiTThc wh 1 X T “t ratha " m0re d ’ a " 2 m " a " d tWs ,le P* remained em¬ 
it, 1' n h , y ‘ T “ t le south of our rollte il ™* scarcely any deeper but 
rather shaft,wer; or one would naturally expect the lowest part'of the depr^iun 

II direcdy under the preci|utous mountain-wall and not next to the plain 
apparently quite level, that stretches down to the southern shore. ' 
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The part of the lake with which I an! now dealing forms a dearly marked 
and separate basin. Its western boundary is, as we shall soon find, very sharply 
defined, while the eastern boundary" coincides with the narrow sound between the 
two projecting pier-like promontories. At its widest part the basin probably measures 
5 km, across, unless this estimate is exaggerated by reason of the atmospheric 
refraction. Towards the west however the basin rapidly contracts to a breadth of 
i km,, and finally is not more than 350 m. across. 



l'ig* 36* the sMtt.. 


The wide insular country which we had all the way on our right hand is 
traversed, as 1 have said, by three medium-sued ranges, rising to a few hundred 
meters in height. We have already seen how they terminate eastwards in three head¬ 
lands jutting out into the lake; the continuation of our trip revealed their western 
terminations. The first range, the one farthest south, is fairly short, and at its 
termination a low tongue of sediment juts out from a slight inclining or the shore, 
A precisely similar, but somewhat narrower, headland projects from the same shore 
about midway along the southern range. Both promontories point towards the east- 
north-east. parallel with the shore-line. Thus the former one, that at the sound, 
bends towards the east. This cannot be due to pure chance, but must be an effect 
— as the sedimentary capes are in the north Tibetan lakes — of the prevailing 
wind; which thus appears to come from the west or possibly die south-west, and 
gives rise to a current along the southern shore of the great island, forcing the solid 
sediment to deposit itself in the manner described above. Where this sediment 
comes from was at first inexplicable, for the water of the lake was as bright as 
crystal, as (f it issued out of die purest spring; but it does not require much 
reflection to trace the source of its origin. Consider first the westernmost of the 
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three promontories; we see that it lies immediately east of the point where the 
western half of the latitudinal valley between the southern and the middle range 
reaches the lake. During the violent rains which fall in this region in the summer 
there Hows down this valley a not inconsiderable stream, formed by the confluence 
of the numerous small torrents which issue out of the short, steep side-glens that 
seam the mountain-sides. Vast quantities of fine, powdery, disintegrated material are 
in this way carried down to the lake, and are mostly swept eastwards by the current 
along the shore, and this settles gradually against one or other of die pier-like 
headlands, thus constantly lengthening them. Now let us consider the middle 
promontory; it is formed principally in the same way, the only difference being 
that in this case there is no main valley to gather up the torrents from the 
small side-glens, but each torrent pours its sediment-laden water directly into the 
lake. 1 here die sediment is caught by the current spoken of above and deposited 
against the middle headland, which is smaller, and narrow, in consequence of the 
drainage-area by which it is fed heing less extensive. But it is more difficult to 
explain why the eastern promontory should be the largest, because the drainage- 
area ujion which it draws is the smallest. Possibly the cause is to be sought partly 
in the configuration of the lake-bottom: that is to say the lake is just in this part 
rather shallower than it is farther west. At all events jt is very unusual to find 
flat mud peninsulas at the foot of a range that plunges almost vertically down into 
a lake. The primary condition of their origin is of course the shallowness of the 
lake. 1 here appeared to be small promontories also along the southern shore. 

After passing the third promontory anti casting a glance up the latitudinal 
valley between the middle range and the western range, we continued our trip 
towards the west, skirting the southern foot of the middle range. The strip of shore 
was somewhat broader than before, and the grass on it was so excellent and so 
untouched, that 1 concluded it was inaccessible to die flocks of the Tibetans, 
especially as these were now grazing in other parts of the great island. Very 
likely impassable mountains also cut off access to it from the landside. There 
were, u is true, animal droppings, proving that that quarter of the island is indeed 
visited; but they will be left in the winter, when die flocks can easily be driven 
across the ice from the south. 

I he middle range, which is in genera! higher and wilder than the southern 
range, terminates at its western end in a tapering, perpendicular, and rather large 
rocky gateway, and below it, on the actual shore-line, rise a couple of small isolated 
rocky pinnacles. By tbs die lake had shrunk to a sound only 3,0 tn. broad, and 
oyer on Its opposite or western side the middle range is continued in another range, 
which however we only saw foreshortened. Its eastern end forms a great rocky 
mass, wild and rugged, with steep, hare, fantastic flanks, which plunge down sheer 
into the lake without the smallest strip of shore at their foot From that point die 
southern shore was seen to extend towards the S. if E. At the southern foot of 
he rocky mass was a solitary stone hut, then uninhabited. Somewhat nearer 

, ?* , S ? Uth rLses f smaI1 The wide, marshy plain on the 

south of the lake appeared to continue a fairly long way towards the wLt 

into a latitudinal valley. In this we should, I have no doubt, have found a tom 
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venient track: for although the ground is at the same time broken, and offsets and 
spurs jut out from the neighbouring mountains, I dare say there exist easy passes 
across diem. In the S. 25 0 W. we observed a glen out of which issued a water¬ 
course running down into the lake. 




Fig. 37. VIEW’S FROM rm NARROW passage is the XAKTSONG-TSO. 


Camp LXXX was made on the shore of the large island in a very unusua. 
sort of locality, in that there runs out from it into the lake a pier-tike promontory, 
or tongue of land, a hundred meters long, with a mean breadth of 10 m., and 
lifting itself 1 m. above the surface of the lake. This is formed of the same fine 
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sedimentary matter as the similar promontories already described; but in contra¬ 
distinction to them this is grass-grown and possesses some small pools, which 
during the night became coated with a thin sheet of ice. The shore, from which 
the promontory projects, is cut off abruptly and reaches t m. in elevation, while 
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in which we detected a gentle current. It was not easy to account for the presence 
of this narrow tongue of sedimentary matter, for there seemed to be no reason at 
all why it should have originated in this sound. Possibly we might look upon it 
as a continuation, or the termination, ot a branch of the third ot the ranges 
on the island, although it does not indeed consist ol hard rock, in fact it floes not 
even consist of gravel. Bui its shaj>c is altogether antagonistic to any such suppo¬ 
sition; for its upper surface is perfectly level and its shores abrupt, not sloping 
gently down towards the lake. Moreover its breadth remains uniform throughout; 
nor docs It exhibit any irregularities such as would suggest a former hilly ridge. 
The explanation which seemed to me lo be the most likely, and on account of the 
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relief of die immediate surroundings the most plausible, is this: that wc have here 
at length a trace of a former moraine ridge, that has been left by an ice-stream 
which once ilowed down through this sound. To this question I will however return 
after describing the rest of the sound. This regularly formed tongue of land does 
not, it is true, directly resemble an ordinary moraine, but almost seems like the 
work of human hands; but that may be a pure coinride nee. Its summit may have 
been flattened by aqueous agency at a time when the lake*level stood a meter or 
a meter and a half higher than it does now. And equally whether the lake is 
drained by an underground channel or by some river connection that I did not see, 
it is but natural, and what might be expected, that its level should drop in 
consequence of the continuous erosion in the efferent channel, the effect being to 
bring the old moraine ridge above the water and expose it to the light of day. 
When die water covered it, its surface would be smoothed by the beat of die 
waves, but except for tliat the moraine would be protected against disintegration 
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and the levelling Influence of the atmospheric agencies, which have unquestionably 
destroyed innumerable moraines and other glacial traces that in this region were 
directly exposed to their effects* l have already pointed out, that this pier-like 
projection is a formation of quite a different character from those I have mentioned 
above; and there is no reason why we may nut suppose, that several similar 
moraine ridges are still hidden under the waters of the Naktsong-tso, in which case 
they will not come to light until the lake Iras dropped still further. The material 
of which our pier-like projection is built up does not admit of any sufficiently 
trustworthy inferences being drawn from it. The circumstances under which l visited 
this [tart of Tibet prevented me from instituting a thorough and desirable investiga¬ 
tion into this matter. If my theory is correct, one would expect to find that the 
pier consists in the main of moraine gravel; and it is very probable, that it does 
for the most part consist of such: but it has subsequently, through the binding and 
arresting power of the grass, become sheeted with drift-dust, which has gathered 
there in the dry season. Anyway the only conclusion at which l was able to 
arrive is. that we really have here an old moraine, modified in a secondary degree 
by extraneous accidental circumstances. 

September i5th. Never have i been more charmed and fascinated by the 
beauties of a scene and the wild picturesqueness of nature than l was by those 
which I witnessed in the course of this (.Jay. When you arc the first to find your way 
through a watery labyrinth such as that of the Naktsong-tso, and have not the 
slightest guidance from either map or native, you are kept all the time in a state 
of expectation. I asked myself again and again, how long this narrow channel was 
to continue, and whether the land which we had on our right hand really was an 
island, for if it turned out to be a peninsula, we should have to paddle all the 
way hack again. A little later on we discovered on it two tents, with half a dozen 
people about them, as well as a troop of horses and a herd of yaks; this seemed 
lo point to its being a peninsula, otherwise these people and their animals could 
not have reached it from the mainland. We ascertained subsequently, that it real!)' 
is something intermediate between an island and a peninsula. 

It was a still and beautiful morning; at 8 a.m,, after a slight frust during the 
night, the thermometer stod at + 4.1 0 , while the water at the same time registered 
S.ab In this shallow, sheltered sound it may well be believed, that the winter ice 
reaches a considerable thickness. The nomads would therefore be able to take 
short cuts across the lake, and the heaps of stones and *sign-posts» on the little 
rocky island prove that they actually do so. 

On the inside of the pier-like projection, at the root of which we were 
encamped, is the opening of the narrow passage which we had to follow for 
hours. On our right we had a short mountain-range, running towards the south¬ 
west. and consequently parallel with the sound; in fact, it might well pass for an 
offshoot of the middle of the three ranges that l have mentioned above. But in this 
respect there is a great difference between the eastern and western shores of the island. 
\\ hereas on the east we had seen only three ranges, terminating in three promontories, 
on the west we passed no less than eight forks of the mountains, though those to 
the north were less distinctly separated from one another than those to the south, 
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Of the three ranges on the island, it was only the two to the south which 
could be distinctly followed for their entire distance: from the route that we 
pursued their direction was in die main towards the S, 8o° W, But ire were not 
able to identify the westward continuation of the northernmost of the three ranges; 
to do this satisfactorily would have necessitated our crossing over die island. It is 
possible that, strictly speaking, this insular orographkal system consisLs in the south 
of two actual ranges running continuously parallel with one another, hut that its 
northern part forms more properly a mountain knot, from which ramifications and 
offshoots stretch east and west. 

Our long watery highway is divided by projecting headlands into a succession 
of oblong, elliptical basins, and their depths prove that they actually are indepen¬ 
dent basins dearly separated from one another. The first of these is how¬ 
ever so far different from all the rest that it is entirely emhraccd within steep, 
wild cliffs a couple of hundred meters in altitude, though generally dtere is a narrow, 
flat, strip of shore at their foot. The mountain-range on the east side of the 
sound makes a bend towards the west and is then deft by the sound itself, and 
just at that point we found the contraction between two basins. Thus that part of 
the range which lies over on the west side of the sound fa mis a tolerably detached 
part of the system and culminates in several small peaks. Both north and south 
of it broad glens open upon the sound. In the next three basins, going north, it 
was quite evident that our sound was crossed slantwise by the ramifications of the 
mountains abutting upon it. The second basin is bordered on the north by two 
rocky headlands that approach one another. The third basin is demarcated on the 
north by only one promontory, jutting out from the left side. The reason there is 
no corresponding headland on the right is, that there is there a broad, open valley 
between two parallel ranges, with a latitudinal valley pass between them. The last 
basin is the largest of all and is bounded on the north by a broken ridge. South 
ol the western halt ol this ridge lies a more open valley, similar in appearance to that 
on the east side. These two valleys may in fact be regarded as mutual continua¬ 
tions one of the other, and together they form one and the same latitudinal valley. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE NAKTSONG-TSO, ITS SOUND, AND ITS 
WESTERN HALF. 

Broadly speaking this country may be characterised in llie following way, A 
number of mountain-ranges, stretching more or less, faithfully east and west and 
running parallel to one another, rise from what is on the whole a flat region. These 
ranges are successively pierced by a natural waterway or sound, running from north¬ 
west to south-east, and consequently cutting them at right angles, or rather diagon¬ 
ally. From its beginning at the moraine projection to Its termination in the north¬ 
west this sound is S.j km. long, and lias a mean breadth of 0,8 km., the maximum 
being t.i km. and the minimum 0.5 km. The ranges on the west side of the 
sound form the immediate continuations of the ranges on the island; in other words, 
the sound cleaves its way through these ranges in a succession of gigantic rocky 
» gateways*. At the first promontory on the left, where the hard rock descends direedy 
into the water, the clip of the strata was 37 0 S., but generally the dip appeared 
to be towards the north. The rock in question was a close-grained, brittle species, 
resembling kuUefiinta: for a detailed description, see the Geological section. So 
far as I was able to observe in such a hurried trip as this \ am describing, die dip 
of the strata on both sides of the sound was precisely the same, ami there was 
nothing to suggest that any subsidence of the earth’s crust, or Grabenveru'nkung, 
has ever occurred there. A study of The Great fee Age, which l had with me, 
convinced me, that this formation was almost in every detail identical with the >rock 
basins* oi Scot!ami, which James Geikie describes in such a masterly way. J had 
already suspected that the pier-like projection which we encountered at the entrance 
to the sound is an old moraine: and the farther we advanced up the sound, the more 
forcibly was the idea borne In upon me, that tills elongated trough must have been 
hollowed out by glacier ice, and that the peculiar, capricious, and fantastic scenery 
which stretched before us could only have been produced by the erosive action of 
an ice-stream. My trip was only a preliminary reconnaissance, a pioneer trip; 
consequently 1 am not in a position to give any exact arithmetical data, nor do 1 
consider, that I am warranted in speaking with any degree of certainly on the 
matter. In a later chapter I propose to take a general survey of the lakes of 
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Ftbet: for the present therefore 1 will confine myself to certain observations which I 
made in this the most westerly part of the Naktsong-fco. I was not able to discover 
there, any more than previously, unambiguous, welt-preserved traces of glacial action, 
of the same kind as those in Scotland or Scandinavia, But in respect both of the 
forms of the scenery and of its general characteristics tins sound bears a close and 
remarkable resemblance to a North European fjord, and tijjoii looking up it, ahead, 
it was easy to imagine ourselves actually paddling on such a fjord In each fresh 
basin the further view was impeded by the next relatively narrow constriction; but 
after proceeding a couple of kilometers or so, a fresh panorama opened out before 
us, after the >fjord> had made but a slight inclination to the one side or the other. 
The garlanded or festoon-like arrangement of the shore, as it sweeps in regular 
curves from headland to headland, is illustrated in the accompanying little sketch- 
map. Upon considering the bathymetrical relations in the fjord, we notice first, 
that these are particularly uniform and similar in the thro? basins which lie farthest 
south, where the depth runs about 3 1 * m„ and nowhere reaches 4 m. The bathy¬ 
metrical cunes for 2 and 3 m., which are shown on the map, are the best proof 
of the statement, that the sound really is divided into a number of separate basins, 
and that each such basin is bounded by a more or less projecting promontory. The 
basin farthest north is the greatest in respect both of length and of breadth, and it 
is also the deepest. 

If now we compare these basins one with another, and number them I, U, 
III, IV. and V from north-west to south-east; die last designating the last expansion 
of the lake south-east of the moraine-ridge, we discover a certain uniformity, which 
renders the existence of former glacial activity in a high degree probable; in fact, 
it warrants us in assuming that this long narrow fjord-like furrow was hollowed out 
by an ice-stream, which however lias left no other traces of its presence except, first, 
a couple of hollow grottoes, situated in the southern face of the most northerly 
range, about fifty meters or so above the existing water-level, and secondly the 
moraine rklge or pier which I have already mentioned. On die other hand a hole 
piercing right through the summit of the western range over against our Camp 
LXXX, as well as a block ol stone, measuring about a couple of cubic meters, 
that lay on the shore of basin No. I, were clearly the results of weathering. But 
1 failed to discover glacial striatbns here, any more than I discovered them else¬ 
where in those parts of Tibet that 1 visited; still their absence does not in any way 
warrant us, as 1 have pointed out above, in doubting the former existence of glaciers, 
because we liave to bear in mind the great effects that can be produced by 
weathering. 

Proceeding from north-west to south-east, the first four basins grow successively 
narrower, and that in a very' regular way, while die depth decreases, though less 
regularly, in the same direction. No. I is three or four times dec[>er than the other 
basins. Its maximum amounted to tt.» m., and the ellipse which represents its 10 
meter curve lies in its north-western part. From its deepest point the bottom rises 
slowly towards the south-east, till it reaches the 2-meter curve in the vicinity of 
die promontory that bounds the basin on the south-east. From that promontory a 
subaqueous bank or ridge clearly rums towards the north-cast, and on it the depth 
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possibly dots not reach 2 m., although on my map I have assumed that it does. 
If we proceed north-west from the deepest point, IT.68 ni., we find that die ixjttom 
of the basin rises much more steeply. Mere however J observed an especially 
interesting and instructive irregularity in the relief ol the bottom, in that a long, 
narrow ridge juts out at right angles to the north-eastern shore, and consequently 
runs diagonally across the basin: on this the depth is only 3 m. To the north-west 
of it the depth is again 5 to 6 m., until the bottom slopes regularly up to the 
shore- The ridge or threshold in question is thus a formation of precisely the same 
kind as the moraine ridge at Camp LXXX, the only difference being that the 
former still lies 3 m. under the surface; anti this I suppose was once true of the 
moraine ridge. This at least Is dm only way in which 1 am able to explain its 
level top, otherwise difficult to account- for. Still, notwithstanding l!ic great transpa¬ 
rency of the water, it was not easy to determine how far this ridge really is to be 
regarded as a moraine formation, or whether it is not merely the subaqueous con¬ 
tinuation of a mciuntain-spur; for in point of fact it does occupy the position of the 
immediate continuation of such a spur. If it really is only the latter, it will of course 
consist of hard rock, which has possessed sufficient power of resistance to withstand 
thus far the pressure and friction of the ice. It does not appear to extend all the 

way across the basin, for on the firm ground on the opposite side there is not the 

slightest swelling of the surface indicative of a south-western continuation. 

In basin No. II the maximum depth was only 3,15 in,, and south-east of that 

I obtained a sounding of 3.05 m. in this basin also the isobathic curves lie nearer 

together ill the north-west and farther apart in the south-east. From basin No. Ill 
basin No. II is separated by a very distinct construction, formed by two blunted 
headlands. Between these there Is also a cross-threshold which of course has nothing 
whatever to do with moraine formations, but is simply die subaqueous connection 
between the two promontories that jut out east and west of the sound, and which, 
it is quite evident, belonged originally 1 to the same continuous range. 

Basin No. Ill reaches a maximum depth of 3.42 m., and this occurs towards 
the south-east, though towards the north-west 1 measured a depth of 3.34 m. This 
exception to tile rule which 1 have pointed out may however be only apparent, for 
the line of our skiff’s passage did not run symmetrically in relation to the shape 
of the basin. This basin is a good deal more contracted in width than No. II, 

The maximum depth in basin No. IV is precisely the same as in the preceding 
basin, namely 3-u m„ but it occurs in die extreme north-west of die basin; from that 
point the bottom ascends gently towards the south-east, for our successive soundings 
were 3.0, 2.1, and 1.3 m. 1 his basin is the narrowest of all. On the north-west 
it is bounded by a narrow, shallow passage, to the south-east of the moraine-ridge, 
which of course forms a far more sharply defined boundary than any in the foregoing 
basins. South-east of the >pier» the lake swells out into basin No. V, and in pro¬ 
portion as it does so the basin grows broad and fiat. 

In fig. 40 I reproduce a profile drawn through these basins along the line of 
our route. The vertical scale is purposely made ten limes greater than the true 
scale. From this it is obvious how the sound shallows towarxls the soudi-east. 
I his waterway or chain of basins which I have just described bean; indisputably a 
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grorit resemblaxice to the fjords of Northern Europe and the lakes oi Scotland* 
Although we do not possess irrefragable proof of it, I nevertheless venture to believe, 
that this peculiar passage-way, cut through the mountains, was formed by an ancient 
glacier arm, which came from the west and flowed towards the south east. Seen 
in profile- this glacier arm would have tapered away towards its terminal point, as all 
other glaciers do. and its surface will have drooped exceedingly slowly towards the 
south-east, but at the same time its bed or floor will have risen even more slowly 
in the same direction. This latter circumstance would depend upon the well-known 
fact, that the force of the glacial erosion would decrease with the thickness of the 
ice, so that the part of its bed in which the ice-stream was most developed, that is 
basin No. I. became the most deep!}' hollowed out- In consequence of the progres¬ 
sively greater amount of melting that would take place in Lhu ice-stream as it ad¬ 
vanced south-eastwards, it would decrease in thickness in a perfectly regular and 
uniform way, and this is clearly shown in the shape of the entire fjord. The mountain- 
mass which plunged vertically, or nearly vertically, down into the water directly 

opposite to Camp LX XX. seems to betray that for a long time the pressure of the 

ice-stream against it must have been especial!}* severe. Under these circumstances 
one would indeed expect to lind the sound descend to a considerable depth dose 
in at the foot of the precipice; against this however is to be set the circumstance, 
that during the time the ice was retreating, the relief of the lake-bottom will have 
undergone a good many secondary alterations. And the existence of the sharply 
defined spier*, which 1 have suggested is the remainder of an old terminal mo¬ 
raine. is a direct proof that changes of that character did take place in exactly 
this locality. For a relatively long period this formed die end of the glacier, so 

that it had time not only to fill up any deep pit there may have been at the foot 

of the precipice, but also to build tip a terminal moraine, which we now see projecting 
above the existing surface of the lake. 
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Fig. 40 . VERTICAL SECTION OF THE NARROW SOUND OF NAKTSONG-TSQ. 


For its north-western boundary basin No. I has firm ground, though it is 
ground which, even when seen at a distance, shows that it is of a very different 
consistency from that which we had hitherto encountered round this lake. The pas¬ 
sage between the mountain walls on both sides is there blocked by fine yellow 
sediment or mud. resting upon blue clay of a similar soft character; sometimes these 
formations change places and the blue clay comes to the top, This deposit of 
sediment is exceedingly flat and level, and rises only the merest shade above 
the water. Close to the water's edge it was saturated with moisture, and we 
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sank into it a foot deep; but a little way from the water’s edge it was dry anti 
hard, anti bore a sprinkling of thin grass. From the shape and consistency of 
this belt of sedimentary matter, it is hardly possible to err as to the manner of 
its origination. At the foot of each mountain-wall, both that on the north and that 
on the south, a long narrow bay runs towards die north-west; while between 
them comes a third, very much narrower. It was into this last that we drove 
our shift". It soon ended at a point, anti its upper part tv as excessively dial low. 
The bottom consisted entirely of mud and clay. However, it was easy to see 
that this formation was the deltaic ami of a river, which had laid down vast de¬ 
posits of sediment, and these send out two long pier-like projections, (lush with 
the surface of the water, and terminating in the south-east in a couple of points 
that block the mouth of the river. 1 Iiav-e already called attention to the extremely 
peculiar shape of the Naktsong-tso: it resembles a ring of water surrounding a large 
island placed excenlricafly in its south-western pan. All die way from the ntoraine- 
ridge at Camp LXXX we have found the lake to consist of a narrow water-way, 
slightly increasing in breadth however towards the north-west. But here, in the 
western part of the lake, immediately north-west of basin No. I, the watery ring is 
interrupted by a river that enters it from the west and forms a delta reaching right 
across it. From the route i was fallowing 1 was only able to observe this deltaic 
region from the distance, though, I tad time permitted, it would well have- repaid a 
thorough examination. 

My observations as to the distribution of the water and the characteristics of 
the river amount to this. The little branch of the stream that is inclosed between the 
mud >pier 5 », the one into which we drove our skiff, terminates, as 1 have said, in a 
point, and is thus cut oft" and dead, being in fact now nothing more than a bay of 
the lake, which has penetrated into an abandoned eroded bed. In the line of its 
continuation towards the N, 78° W. we perceived evidences of water. 'Hiis showed, 
that this branch lunl been fed by a far bigger branch, and after a tramp of barely 
400 m. across the deltaic mud we reached the right bank of the latter. It was 
however cut off and isolated front its fellow, although full of very muddy water, 
with a mean depth of 1 to 1 m. It formed a sharply defined channel, about 10 to 
15 ***■ broad, and was crowded with Algie anti sea-weed. The water was however 
perfectly motionless: we were unable to detect even the slightest sign of a current. 
It was indeed at first surprising to find, that the water in a stationary, cut¬ 
off branch such as this was muddy; but the cause was 1 dare say the great number 
of wild-geese, wild-duck, and gulls that we observed swimming and diving on it, 
making no end of a quacking and screaming; it is no doubt they that stir np the 
mud at the bottom, as they hunt about amongst the Alga:. 

The mouth by which the river actually discharges at the present time lay 
some distance west ot my route, ami reaches the lake by two principal arms, and 
off them are a number of very low mud-islands and mu<t-banks. The amount of 
water in this river was at that time insignificant, only a couple of cubic meters at 
the most, so far at least as I was able to estimate it at a distance. Now it is per¬ 
fectly self-evident, that the two detached branches farther east are ciLher definitively 
cut off and abandoned, or are only used when the river rises exceptionally high. 
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Launching our skiff again on tilt; branch that I have mentioned, we paddled north, the 
river winding but little, lit its lower part it is joined from tile left: by a tributary, 
which likewise issues from the actually existing principal stream, although accidentally 
cut off from it. At length our deltaic arm widened otil ami entered the extreme 
western part of the Naktsong-tso; which pan again forms an independent basin, 
though of no great extent- Along the line by which we crossed it it was very 
shallow. At first the depth was barely half a meter, and we were surrounded on 
, all sides by long mud-banks and peninsulas and promontories lifting themselves only- 
one or two decimeters above the surface of the water, and all pointing towards the 
north-east. Beyond them followed a number of islands and islets of a simitar character. 
The circumstance that they were all grass-grown, as was die actual channel, rendered 
it probable that the eastern river-arm had not been used at all recently; for had it 
been, the vegetation would not have been able to establish itself, but would repe¬ 
atedly have been covered with fresh deposits of mud. This however is not true of 
the first deltaic arm into which we penetrated from basin No. J. It was destitute 
of plant-life, no vegetation having succeeded in establishing itself there; hence it 
would appear to have been used at a later date than the deltaic arm that discharges 
towards die north- Outside the last-named, between the peninsulas and the mud- 
banks. we were able to trace distinctly a deeper channel, having at first the mean 
depth stated above, namely l h m., though this subsequently increased to 0.65, 0,9,, 
and i,Qo m. Close to the sides of this deeper channel the stream was so shallow 
dial our tight skiff was quite unable to make her way* This channel, which we 

were able to follow a pretty long way out into the lake, proves however, not only 

that the now abandoned eastern branch formerly possessed a not inconsiderable 

erosive power, but that it cannot be very long since it ceased to function, otherwise 

the lake-bottom outside its mouth would have been levelled up by the heat of the 
waves, the movement oi the current, and the deposition of sediment. Two facts 
are undoubtedly true, namely that the river is heavily charged with sediment and 
that the delta is growing. It is not so very long since the peninsula, with the many 
east-west ranges of mountains on it, really was an island, entirely surrounded on 
every side by water, fhat part of the lake which lies immediately west of it was 
no doubt at first relatively deep, for towards the south we still find a depth of t 14s 
m., while farther north it goes down to t 9 m. But the intervening section of this 
part of tile lake has on the contrary become increasingly filled up with sediment, 
which has been carried down and deposited by the river that comes front the west. 
Originally the river emptied into the lake through its western side; its latitudinal 
valley still opens out there between two parallel ranges. Gradually a delta grew 
up, stretching its mud-fiats north-east, east, and south-east. This delta then spread 
out more and more towards the east, gradually contracting the open waterway (the 
sound), until at last the most easterly* most advanced part of the delta came into 
contact with the extreme western peninsula or the large island, thus connecting it 
with the land on the opposite side, and the island consequently ceased to be a true 
island. Still going on increasing in size, the delta at length, as we have seen, filled 
up no inconsiderable part of tire sound itself. It is however everywhere so flat that die 
river-arms are extremely sensitive 10 the slightest changes in the sedimentary- deposits. 
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When the eastern arms began to flow across a relatively higher part of the delta, 
the current broke away and shifted its mouth a step farther west, But, as I have 
already remarked, during the high-water period certain parts of the eastern arms are 
also probably used as channels of discharge, finis the water spreads itself by means 
of the sloping sedimentary delta into those parts of the Naktsong-tso which lie 
north and south of the delta. To judge from the relief of the lake-bottom, larger 
masses of sediment have accumulated to the north of the delta than in basin No. !; 
for a considerable area to the north is so shallow that it cannot be very long be¬ 
fore it becomes completely levelled up. In that quarter the one-meter curve runs 
at such a great distance from the existing short-line that the intervening area 
is almost as great as that part of the delta which lies above the water-level. In 
fact this river, the source ami character of which unfortunately t had neither time 
nor opportunity to investigate, is in a fair way to fill up the entire western part of 
the lake with sediment. By its valley too— which runs principally, l have no doubt, 
from west to east — the ice-stream travelled, to which 1 have in the preceding pages 
ascribed die origin of the fjord-like sound. In considering the directions in which 
the glacial streams would flow, we must not of course lose sight of the fact, that 
there would be local deviations. In this region, if we may draw any inferences from 
the positions of the mountain-ranges, the ice-streams would appear generally to have 
come from the south and south-west. If that was so, then the particular ice-stream 
1 am discussing must have been an exception to the rule. Probably in die locality 
in which we now have the river-delta it divided, that is to say, it sent off a second 
arm to the north-east; here we discovered also a narrow passage, though it speedily 
widened out towards the east. 


f rom the deltaic region a bay penetrates towards the west, and Is inclosed on 
both north anti south by naked crags, those on the Former side being especially im¬ 
posing. The bay does not however penetrate particularly far inland. At its inner¬ 
most angle the strip of shore is especially Hat. 


After Issuing from the mouth of the stationary deltaic branch, we paddled 
towards the north-east, across the very shallow basin of die Naktsong-tso, the depth 
reaching 1 m, at only one point. As this shallowness is unquestionably caused, as 
1 have already said, by deposited fluvial sediment, it may be pretty safely assumed, 
that there exists a channel of deeper water along the northern side of the b:isin anti 
quite close to its shore; and in this surmise 1 am strengthened by the circumstance 
that, farther east in the same direction, the one-meter curve runs close to land and 
the depth rapidly increases as you put out from land. Along this shore too there rises 
a mountain-range, with a precipitous descent to the south, the range reaching its 
greatest aimude beside this particular basin of the lake, but sinking towards the 
«xist. Directly north of the river-mouth the range is pierced by a steep-sided trans¬ 
verse glen, which terminates at the lake. At the head of that glen, at the distance 
of about one kilometer from the shore, there is a second range parallel to the first 
one, and presenting the usual rugged, craggy appearance; like the other ranges in 
that region it stretches from south-west to north-east. Between the various ranges 
he small and unimportant latitudinal valleys, the dry rivulets of which converge u£on 
the transverse glen. This itself possesses a stony and rather steep watercourse, 
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which bear* unmistakable evidences of carrying appreciable quantities of water alter 
rain* On the strength of these orqgraphical relations, and or the soundings which 1 
made cn roitity certain general conclusions may be drawn with regard to the bottom 
relief of the western basin of the lake. I’lte deeper channel which 1 have assumed 
to run quite close to the northern shore ought to be interrupted opposite to the end 
of the transverse glen by a licit of shallower water, not only because the temporary 
stream which courses down it might to deposit the solid material it brings with it, 
but also because it has immediately south of it the large mud-delta* the flat, gently 
sloping »scrce» of which possibly reaches as far as the northern shore of the lake. 
West of dial shallow belt the deeper channel ought, on the other hand, to continue 
until it is succeeded by the shallow shore region in die extreme innermost bay on 
die west- 

This basin of the lake, which 1 have just cursorily described, narrows somewhat 
towards the north-east, and finally is bounded by a long promontory, little more 
than t m- broad, that juts out from the eastern shore, but slightly above the sur¬ 
face of the lake; it rises, however, a little towards its extremity, though not more 
than a couple of decimeters, it is built up of sand, and consequently is different 
from the three promontories that project from the southern shore of the island, 
for these are Formed of mud, and point, towards the east or south-east. Nor can 
this long sandy promontory be regarded a*s an immediate continuation of the nearest 
mountain-fork; everything is against that supposition — its consistency, its shape, 
and its position. If however the view which I have thrown out above is correct, 
that from the river-valley on the west there issued a glacier-arm, which, splitting 
against the mountainous ups willing or the island, continued as a double ice-stream, one 
branch proceeding north-east and the other south-east, it ought not to be considered 
too bold a supposition to look upon this circa too meter long pier-like projection 
as an old terminal moraine, which was formed at a time w T hcn the glacier in its 
westward retreat had reached the position that »the piers now occupies. Its sur¬ 
face, like that of the »pier» at Camp LXXX, is very' level, except for the slight 
elevation towards its extremity. It must be left to future investigators to solve this 
problem, and to determine how far my view* is right or the reverse. Before con¬ 
tinuing the further development of my view, I will finish my description of the 
>pier> itself. 

The surface of this moraine ridge, unlike the surface of that at Camp LXXX, 
is barren, and it curves like a bow; in fact, it is shaped approximately like a scythe, 
with its concave side facing south-west, that is to say the mouth of the glen out 
of which the glacier formerly flow ed. In the bay which is thus created on die south 
of the river-arm the lake-bottom lies, so to speak, flush with the water-level and is 
formed of soft ooze anti decay ing vegetable matter, clearly Algae ami seaweed of 
the same description as those which we found in the cut-off deltaic arm; it is carried 
thither by the movement of the current along the lake, but gets arrested on the 
wav by the »pier>. where it forms a mass of sludge. This promontory may be re¬ 
garded as die boundary between two very unlike parts of the Naktsung-tso, being 
situated at the narrowest spot in that section of the lake, while east of it the lake 
spreads out into one of the largest continuous sheets of water that it possesses. 
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From the extremity of the ’pier* it is only 400 in. to the 3-meter curve, and 
another 3So m. brings us to the 12-meter curve, and 3So m, more to the 20-meter 
curve. Un our way between the promontory and Camp LX XXI we sounded the 
following depths — 3,19, 12.to, 19.0s, 22.20, 20.03, 12,47, and 4.30 m. These relatively 
deep parts lie north-cast of the promontory, and quite close to it, whereas throughout 
the whole of the region south-west of it there is only one spot in which the depth 
is as much as t m. This suggests, in the first place, that the spier* dams back 
the river sediment and forces it to settle on the south, as well as hinders it, at any 
rate to a great extent, from lilting up the basin to the north; hence the relatively 
great depth on that side. The positions of the isobathic lines make it conceivable, 
that the extreme declivities of the sedimentary scree could be traced all the way to 
the northern shore of the lake. Were a sufficient number of soundings to be taken 
to the north-west of the ipier* promontory, they would probably prove, that this 
continues some distance towards the north-west, until it finally becomes merged in 
the sedimentary scree. 



Fig. 41, NORTHERS CART OE NAKT50XC-T5Q. 


What we did find however in this peculiarly formed western part of the 
Xaktsong-lso is, that both the basins which lie outside of the sedimentary delta 
exhibit the relatively greatest depths in the lake. In the south the depth amounted 
to nearly 12 m„ but in the north to 22 m. We can scarcely assume however, that 
the westernmost bay possesses such a considerable depth, because in it one and per- 
liaps several rivers empty themselves. Originally basin No. 1 was connected with the 
basin to the north-east of the ipier* promontory, and that part of the sound, which 
is now filled with the sedimentary delta, will during the glacial period have been 
quite as deep as the two basins; but since the glacier disappeared it has become 
tilled up with fluvial sediment. For this reason it is doubtful whether the land on 
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ihe east should be called an island or a peninsula. And the uncertainty is still 
further deepened, when it is remembered, that the southern deltaic arm does some¬ 
times earn- water still; for at such times that land becomes, at any rate temporarily, 
entirely surrounded by water on all sides, and only becomes joined to the mainland 
when the southern deltaic arm ceases to flow. If so disposed, you may equally well 
call it a peninsula; for it can be reached by a land-route, by merely wading across 
an insignificant branch of the river. 

Accordingly we paddled the rest of the way to Camp LXXXl with mountains 
on both north ami south of us. On the northern shore of the lake stands, as I 
have said, a mountain-range, which though per sc unimportant, is nevertheless dis¬ 
tinctly outlined, with a steep southern flank, the reason of this being that the rocks 
dip towards the north or north-west, possibly also the former glacier may have 
exercised pressure upon the southern base of the mountain-range. The next range 
on the south rises on the northern sale of the big island, ami presents a longer 
and gentler slope of soft earthy strata covered with grass, through which small 
knobs of hard rock protrude here ami there. It is this orographical structure which 
leads me to think that our route, although running nearer to the northern shore of 
the lake, nevertheless took us over the greatest depths. From the point where we 
obtained the sounding 12.06 m, the bay on which stood Camp LXXV 11 I bore N. 
84° E., and the summit L, bore N. S7 Q E., while to the S. 88 E. appeared one of 

the smaller islands, as well as the peak M, on the eastern shore, and the northern¬ 

most cape of the big insular land was seen to the S. 69° E. 

Meanwhile we paddled on towards the N. 6o° E> and at length approached a 
headland on the northern shore. In the later part of the afternoon we encountered 
quite a crisp headwind; had it not been for this, 1 intended to have steered straight 
across this basin of the lake to the smaller island in the east. Close to the shore 

behind us, where the sun w r as touching the horizon, the water was dark green and 

the lake vegetation stood out dearly and distinctly as if seen through plate-glass; 
but shortly after the sun set the lake turned a dark blue. The shore on which 
Camp LXXXl was pitcher! consisted of gravelly sand and fine gravel, with a thin 
sprinkling of very thin grass; but a number of stones, arranged in a square, no doubt 
round a small tent, proved that the spot bar! been veiled by nomads or hunters. 
At the distance of a couple of meters from the water’s edge ran a low and in¬ 
significant rampart, formed by the beat of the waves anti the pressure of ice: this 
had nothing whatever to do with any conceivable changes of level in the lake. 
Also along the face of the hard rock that plunges straight down into the lake at 
the fjord-like passage, I observed, 1 1 2 dm, above the then water-level, a very 
distinct mark, which was undoubtedly caused by ice. Yet it is not at all impossible, 
that the level of the Naktsong-tso does oscillate slightly in consequence of the varying 
' amounts of rainfall at different seasons and the varying supplies of water which the 
rivers consequently contribute to it. 

The last portion of our paddle towards Camp LXXXl enabled me therefore 
to establish the fact, that the lake is annular in shape, and presents in general a 
highly peculiar and unusual appearance. Jt belongs to a type of lake very different 
from those which we had hitherto encountered. The lakes we came across on the 
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high plateaus of northern and central Tibet are either round or elliptical, shallow 
and uniform, with flat shores and almost always without islands. Here in the south 
however we have a lake drat is remarkably peculiar and fantastic in outline. And 
that it must indeed he so is clear when we compare the dissimilarities which mark 
the mountains that shut in the round and oblong lakes and those that encircle the 
Naktsong-tso, The former are very flat and rounded, and consist almosL exclusively 
of soft |)owdery disintegration products; and in consequence of the low pitch of their 
slopes it is not possible for bays, headlands, and islands to originate in the former 
lakes, at all events none worth speaking about. The latter mountains are, on the 
contrary, sharply accentuated, with steep or almost vertical sides, and are wild and 
fantastic in outline, and built up almost entirely of hard rock. Consequently the 
shape of the lake, being directly determined by the setting, must obviously be 
capricious anti picturesque also. The Seiling-tso may be regarded as a form in¬ 
termediate between these two types. In some districts, for instance beside the big 
northern peninsula anti in the bay of the Jagju-rapga, the lake is capricious in out¬ 
line, elsewhere however it appears to be in general fairly circular. To this problem 
we shall however return later on. For the present I will only say, that the differ¬ 
ences of relief between the relief forms of the northern mountains anil those hf the 
southern mountains are of course caused by the more or less advanced denudation 
and atmospheric levelling; these processes have advanced farther on the great 
high plateaus than they have in the south of Tibet. In the latter quarter however 
glaciation has been more extensively developed than in the north, giving rise to 
more fantastic superficial forms and lingering longer, whereby the southern moun¬ 
tainous regions have been relatively longer protected against the attacks of the at¬ 
mospheric agencies, And finally, 1 would remark, that the reason why glaciation 
covered a wider area in the south than in northern and central Tibet is that the 
rainfall there was incomparably greater. Accordingly the factor which has been 
principally instrumental in determining the shapes, not only of the mountains, but 
also of the lakes, is the rainfall. 

On the 16th September, the last day of our boating excursion before rejoining 
the caravan on the northern shore, the weather was unfavourable, and this upset my 
plans. At 7 a. m, the temperature of the air dropped to +4.1°, while that of the 
water was 9,6*. Thu air turned raw and cold, and the sky became covered with 
clouds to such an extent that it was as dark as twilight. At first we steered towards 
the N. 85' E., in order to get round a flat cape, with a pool at its base. After 
that we inclined more and more toward the north-east, making for a rather large, 
low-lying island. On our left we still had the same mountain-range as before, while 
on our right the big island, or rather peninsula, receded fertiler and farther into the 
background, and the waterway widened out into one oi the largest of the open 
basins in the lake. I he water was oi a glorious blue-green tint and transparent 
to a considerable depth, 1 he weather was typically I ibetun. There was a strong 
head-wind, and the heavy banks of cloud, which hitng directly over our heads, kept 
up for hilly two hours such a bombardment of hail that sometimes the storni actu¬ 
ally moderated the violence of the waves. After a while the hail passed over into 
snow, which came down so thick and fast, that the mountains all round and the big 
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island were very soon sheeted with white. All this while the sun was shining on the 
country to the east, and it was there perfect summer weather, whereas we were in 
the midst of winter. We were paddling towards the north-east; but close to the 
surface of the earth the wind was blowing from the north-north-east, while the hail 
and snow clouds were drifting in the opposite direction. Owing to the height of 
the waves we bad to keep pretty close to the shore. Up to a cape on which we 
landed in order to take a look round, we sounded the following depths, — 14.90, 
t&5j, 13.03, 8.75, 3.95, and 2.0 m. This line of soundings is very excentric, and is 
far from being sufficient to warrant any conclusions as to the shape of the Jake- 
bottom. All the same I have on the accompanying sketch-map ventured to prick 
out tlie courses of the isobathic curves such as from the relief of the adjacent shores 
and islands I should suppose them to run, The greatest depth, 18.53, lies off the 
steepest and most accentuated slope of the mountains, namely a short spur jutting 
out from the shore-range. Consequently there is every reason to suppose that this 
range, which is not indeed so steep or craggy as the cliffs that frown down, for 
example, from the southern side of the big island, descends directly to the maximum 
depth of the basin, and from that maximum depth the bottom rises slowly and 
uniformly towards the northern shore of the large island. Nevertheless I have no 
doubt that there is an even greater depth some distance beyond the line of our 
soundings, for in the western part of the lake we had obtained a sounding of zz.io m. 

Climbing a hill on the shore, I was able to get a general view over all that 
part of tlie lake and also took the bearings of several important points. The 
western extremity of the low island that we were approaching along the line of the di¬ 
minishing soundings lay to the N. 70° E.. quite dose at hand. In the case of this 
island too it was doubtful how far it really was an island or whether it was not 
rather a peninsula, on its low, softly' rounded lulls a troop of horses were grazing. 
In the S. 81 E. rose the peak Lj and in tlie S, 6q c E. the mountain-mass both 
these being on the east shore of the island. In the S. yj c E. appeared 3 smaller 
hilly island and the extreme southerly cape of the medium-sized flat island. Between 
the S. 54" E. and the S. 33 s E. appeared a double island. This part of the lake is 
richer in islands than one would credit simply from seeing it from the northern and 
eastern shores, for all the outlines melt together, and the intervals between the 
islands resemble deep fjords. In the S. 28 E, we saw the eastern extremity of the 
big island, and in the S. 17° E the outstanding dome-topped snowy mountain. 

Leaving tlie promontory from which I took these bearings, we steered towards 
the north-cast. Tlie depths which we obtained were r..,s, 2 .», and t. S5 . m . The water 
now assumed a light green colour. On the mainland, at the base of the hills, runs 
a rampart with grass. The boundary between the lake-basin across which we had 
been paddling and the basin that lies to the north of it Is very- sharply drawn, in 
that a couple of promontories jutting out, one from the mainland and the other 
from the moderate-sized island, nearly meet, leaving only a comparatively narrow 
passage between them. I here the depth was only 1 to 2 decimeters, and even at the 
deepest spot our skiff scraped against the bottom, Tlie horses which we saw on the 
island had evidently been driven across at tills shallow ford, against which the waves 
were breaking in foam under the heavy ;sea> that was on. Tins ridge, though 
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pierced in the middle, is of great interest; for, like die similar formations which I 
have already mentioned, it may be regarded as an old terminal moraine, which has 
been protected against destruction by the water. Wherever it rises above the sur¬ 
face of die lake it is flat and level, anti consequently can hardly be regarded as a 
continuation of the stretches of hills that occur on both sides of it. The material 
of which the ridge is built up likewise consists of consolidated coarse sand and 
gravel. This ridge, too, like the promontories of the festoon arrangement in the 
narrow sound of die Naktsong-teo, may be regarded as indicating a more stationary 
position of the glacier in the course of its retrogression- 

Hte bathymetrical relations on both sides of this ridge are different: to the 
south the take is very shallow; while on the north side it descends by steep steps, 
so that close to its foot the depth is i.ji in., but sinks relatively quickly to S.j7 m., 
this being the deepest sounding that I obtained in the northern basin or the lake. 
Nevertheless it does not warrant us in drawing an)' certain conclusions, because it 
represents the form that might equally well be assumed by a ridge that is the 
skeleton of a hard-rock range as by a moraine ridge, Immediately south of the 
ridge the bottom of the lake is bare, but at the northern foot Alga* grow luxuriantly. 
On both of the approaching promontories there were large (locks of gulls, as on 
the previous capes. 

The last remaining portion of my three days’ excursion on the Naktsong-tso 
was spoiled by the gale and the height of the waves; in fact both were more than 
my little skiff could face. Consequently I was unable to carry out fully my plan 
of taking two lints of soundings across the basin to the northern shore, where we 
were to meet the caravan. Along the one line that we did accomplish towards the 
north and north-west I obtained soundings of i.ji, r.S6, S.; ? , 3.70, 3,5a, 2.S2, 7.45, 6. r s, 
and 2.45 m. The caravan was waiting for us in the outlet of a flat glen on the 
western shore; that was Camp LXXX 1 I. 

The winter seemed as if it were about to set in in these regions. At 9 p. m. 
the sky was perfectly clear, but an hour later a gale sprang up from the north- 
north-east, accompanied with violent hail, and alter that U snowed for the greater 
part of the night. Next morning the ground was everywhere sheeted white, but 
soon alter the sun rose, the snow disappeared, except on the northern faces of die 
mountains, where, in spite of the sunshine, it remained all day, though it vanished 
off the southern slopes. The immense range which we saw in the south, and par¬ 
ticularly its dome-shaped culminating summit, were quite impressive in their vivid 
whiteness. 



CHAPTER V. 


A BOATING TRIP ON THE SELLINO-TSO. 

September 17th. We now set our faces for home, our next goal befog 
Ladak. We were again to pass the Jagju-rapga, or I Jschaga-tsangpo as others called 
it. In order to avoid treading again In my own footsteps, 1 resolved to cross the 
western part of the Seliing-Lso by boat. 1 therefore followed the north-west shore 
of the northern bay or basin of the Naktsong-tso, and then crossed over the narrow 
and structurally very interesting isthmus between that lake and the Selling-1so. 
Hut this day’s march was after all only of a preliminary character, a hasty recon¬ 
naissance; for dogged as we were at every step by hundreds of Tibetans, it was 
impossible to work quietly and collectedly. For this reason l had to abstain from 
taking accurate levellings across the isthmus between the two lakes, and had to 
content myself with such observations as 1 was able to make in the course of my 
ride to the Sdling-tso. Yet even those hurried observations were not without 
profit. Leaving behind us the fresh, limpid water of the relatively deep Naktsong- 
tso, we rode towards die north, and found it was barely a kilometer to the culmi¬ 
nating point of the fiat neck of land. The ascent up to that point is remarkably 
easy and is nowhere diversified by the very slightest indication of an older beach- 
line. The ground was composed entirely of soft materials — sand and dust — and 
was overgrown with grass. From that culminating point it is quite easy to see 
with the naked eye, that there is a real difference between the levels of the two 
lakes. Upon glancing back, we perceived that we stood only a trifle higher than 
the surface of the Naktsong-tso, and die prospect across the lake was very little 
more extensive than it had been from the shore. When, on the other hand, we 
turned our eyes towards the north, we found that we were able to see an immense 
distance across the Selling-Lso, and that this lake lay at a considerable depth below 
us, while the distance from the point on which we stood down to the lake-side was 
four times as great as that which stretched from the shore of die Naktsong-tso up 
to the summit of the dividing neck of land, tliat is to say nearly 4 km. I estimated 
the difference of level between the two lakes at about 40 m„ although the hypso- 
metrical observations, calculated afterwards by Dr Ekholm, give the difference as 
25 m. only- The northern face of the isthmus bears many indications of higher 
lake-levels and a wider expansion of the Selling-tso. Our route ran through one 
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of the rocky gateways* that are so common in that region, that is to say a breach 
in tile range which separates the two lakes. Yet, strange to say, the culminating- 
point of the isthmus lies at least a hundred meters to the south of the gateway, 
and we doubled the crags at its western shoulder. These mountains constitute 
therefore a detached group on the neck of land between the lakes. Towards the 
east they plunge down perpendicularly in places on the north; and in the face of 
these cliffs and at their foot we discovered concave excavations or shallow grottoes, 
JO to 12 m. high anti a couple of meters deep. One of them appeared to be some¬ 
times used as a dwelling-place or temporary shelter, probably by shepherds, for just 
outside of it somebody had built a low stone wall. The descent from the top of 
the divide down to this craggy' projection was relatively steep, but the rest of the 
way right down to the shore had a flat and gentle slope, anil here I counted 
six extraordinarily distinct beach-lines in the shape of terraced steps. The highest 
of these, which runs just under the precipice containing the grottoes, is die most 
developed, and appears to extend farthest in both directions, following faithfully the 
northern foot of the range. With regard to the grottoes, there cannot exist a doubt 
but that they also mark a higher level of the Selling-tso, a level at which the lake 
remained for a relatively long period, whereas the terraced steps mark successive anil 
relatively rapid subsidences. Nor need it occasion any surprise, that the lake should 
scoop out such grottoes as these; their existence is easily accounted for by the single 
fact of the cliff being precipitous, and consequently directly exposed to the wave-beat 
and ice action of the lake. The rock itself is britde and weathered, ami yields easily 
to attack. Moreover at the time when the Selling-tso reached up to die foot of die 
range, the lake spread out to an incomparably greater distance in every direction 
than it does now, as is pretty evident from the fiatrafess of its shores. When the 
wind blew from the north the waves would wash a respectable height up the cliff 
and would have a powerful auxiliary agent in the ice; for it may well be assumed 
that this lake was formerly even less salt than it is now; the water along its 
southern shore had a sp. gr, of only [.oiij. When the Selling-tso reached up to 
the foot of the range, or at any rate to the highest of the six terraces, it would 
then be at the same level as the existing Naktsong-tso; and, being at that level, it 
would require but an Insignificant rise to give origin to a sound of approximately 
the same ap|>earance as that the shallow threshold of which we paddled across in 
the Naktsong-tso. This circumstance contradicts, it will be observed, the supposition 
which I made above, that the threshold in question Is a moraine-ridge. However that 
may be, there exists nothing which goes to prove that any such connection did exist 
formerly between the two lakes. The Naktsong-tso has for so long retained its 
position, that at any rate no older mark remains on its shores. Meanwhile the 
Selling-tso has dropped step by step, and sitil continues to fall, so that the difference 
ol level between the two lakes goes on constantly increasing. In view of the imper¬ 
fect knowledge which we possess with regard to both lakes, I venture to think that the 
following view is perhaps the most reasonable. The Naktsong-tso is fresh because 
it has somewhere an outlet; the Selling-tso is salt, because it is die terminal lake 
the Iasi recipient in a self-contained drainage-basin. Along the north-west, north 
and north-east shores of the Naktsong-tso we found no emissary issuing hom 
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that lake into the Sellirtg-tso, although the latter lies so near and lies a good 
deal lower. That there is any outflow towards a lake that may exist to the 
south I consider to be extremely improbable, because there is on that side a 
formidable swelling in the shape of a mountain-range. Moreover Bower, who 
was compelled by the Tibetans to turn back when he iiad reached the south-east 
corner of the Selling-tso, ami who appears to have travelled along the southern 
shore of the Naktsong-tso, says nothing about any river issuing from die latter and 
entering a lake on the south. In some respects his statements are as laconic and 
as difficult to interpret as Marco Polo’s, and it is not at all easy to trace his 
itinerary' along the southern shore of the Naktsong-tso; but upon. turning to his 
Diary' of the days that he travelled beside the more southerly lake, namely die 
5th and 6th October, we read as follows: ? An easy march of about 13 miles, 
crossing a fairly large stream flowing into a lake on the north, to a nomad 
camp beside some swamps.* Further (on the 6th): >For a couple of miles we 
went along the bank of a Swampy lake; the surface was crowded with duck, 
geese, and teal; where the water was shallow the Grits finerea was to be 
seen — — —, The l^uma went to the edge of die lake and threw in some 
valuables, an ancient practice that has at different periods been followed in many 
countries. »* 

Had Bower accompanied Iris Lama to the lake, and tasted of its water, he 
would have been able to give us much more valuable information, namely whether 
the Jake was fresh or salt. But the most important thing he tells us is, that the 
lake which he saw to the north was entered by a fairly large stream cuming from 
the south. On the other hand we are not told whether the 5 lake on the north* of 
5th Oct. is identical with the .swampy lake* of 6th Oct. 1 assume however that 
both descriptions do refer to the Naktsong-tso, the southern part of which really is 
very shallow; besides, the occurrence of waterfowl points to the fact of die water 
being fresh. And when we bear in mind the existence of the mountainous country 
to the south of the Naktsong-tso, it is scarcely possible, as I have said, that there 
can be any salt lake between that lake and the mountains. In a worth every thing points 
to the conclusion, that the Naktsong-tso does not discharge to the south either. 
This lake is therefore a freshwater lake, which receives almost the whole of its 
supply of water from die mountains to die south of it, but receives practically none 
from the north, or east, or west, with the exception of small transient streams after 
rain. Since however there exists no visible emissary, the lake must possess a sub¬ 
terranean outflow; otherwise it would not be able to maintain itself at the constant 
level which its shores show that it does maintain. Whether the inflow be copious 
or whether it be scanty, the surplus water runs away upon reaching a certain level, 
and nothing is more probable than that this surplus water makes its way into the 
adjacent Selling-tso. By this means the level of the Naktsong-tso is regulated and 
moderated, and kept practically constant; whereas the Selling-tso, on the other hand, 
is dropping, because, being situated in the very' lowest part of the whole basin, it 
fails to possess any regulating factor. Possibly it was a consequence of the infiltra- 
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don of the fresh water by subterranean means that tile sp. gr. of the water in the 
south of the Selling-tso was not higher than 1.024$. 

From the fourth beach-terrace upwards* the sloj>e was scored with a small 
freshwater rivulet, then however dry. This derives its water chiefly from rain; but 
it is also possible, that in its upper part springs gush out at the season when the 
Naktsong-tso is receiving its supplies from the south, anti that this is consequently 
one of the points where the otherwise subterranean surplus water makes its appear¬ 
ance at the surface* To the eye the ground below the lowest (sixth) terrace is 
perfectly level, and consists of line mud, which, next the water’s edge, was so satu¬ 
rated with moisture, ant! so soft, that we had great difficulty in getting our skiff 
launched. We then found ourselves in a bay. inclosed between excessively level 
sedimentary deposits, low.' and barren, ami lying almost flush with the water, these 
being the parts of the lake-bottom which were the last to he exposed- The bay 
Is shallow: the soundings taken in it were as follows - o.q, it.25. 2.67, and 2.0* m., 
this last being taken at its entrance, where the bay contracts somewhat From that 
spot I noted the extreme northerly cape of the southern shore lxiaring N* 67° E.; 
it was in that direction that the lake appeared to extend farthest, indeed it attains 
quite noteworthy dimensions. Hie mountainous country on the east was hardly 
distinguishable, appearing only as a faint yellowish red mist. But the little steep 
range on the blunted peninsula of the northern shore, with its loaf-shaped rocky 
summits, was nearer and distinctly visible, as also were the mountains south of Lite 
Tagju-rapga, which lie along precisely the same line as the range last mentioned. 

The lake-bottom consists of grey-blue day; and the water had a fight-green 
tint, being very muddy in the bay, but clearer outside. Nevertheless we were unable 
to see the bottom, partly because of its conlusing colour and also because of the 
absence of Alga; or other objects to break the uniformity. Farther east the southern 
shore of the lake appeared to consist of a flat, barren sedimentary plain, which 
stretche; tight away to the mountainous mass G2, this being an advanced portion 
of the range between the two Jakes; indeed it appeared, so far as could be judged 
from the distance, to advance all die way to the shore, and to terminate abruptly 
in the lake* On our left wc had a similar sedimentary plain, extremely flat and 
level, and barren, with an occasional minor promontory and litoral lagoon. This, 
owing to its shape, compelled us to steer first north and afterwards west. There 
was a gentle breeze from die east-south-east, and during the greater part of die 
day the weather was so far peculiar in that, while it was warm and sunny on the 
lake, heavy clouds hung over the country to the west and time after time discharged 
thdr contents earthwards. The caravan, whilst marching along that side of die lake 
encountered several showers of hail. The lake was lifeless and monotonous, there 
being nothing to break the uniformity except long, white strips of foam and gulls 
hopping about on the promontories. After we had got outside the bay the 
water became perfectly dear* As far as the promontory at which we turned north- 
west l took the follow,ng soundings-s.,* 3 ., 5 , 3> „, j.„. 0 ,„ m 

this last close to the promontory, ami for a long way outside the bay the take is 
shallow. Along the stretch to the next mud promontory the following two sound¬ 
ings were taken — 2.^ and 7 . M m*, and after dial the water became shallow. 
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A couple of kilometers to the north of this second promontory is the low, flat, 
white island, which we had previously seen from the northern shore. Between the 
promontory and this island the lake is probably shallow, and the two together form 
a pretty sharp boundary between the western basin of the Selling-tso and die main 
body of the lake. Immediately west of the promontory is the mouth of the Alan- 
tsangpo, then quite insignificant in appearance, so that its water exerciser! no visible 
influence upon the lake water, for even opposite to the river-mouth the latter 
remained as clear as heretofore. 

Hence we bent our faces towards the west, making for the eastern cape of 
the range which runs south of the jagju-rapga, Along this stretch I obtained the 
following soundings — 3.57, 5.0a, 7,80, 6.60, 5.10, 5.02, and 2.51 m, ( this last quite 

close to the cape, where the mountain-slopes descend abruptly into the water. South 
of this rockj cape there is a bay, not penetrating very deeply inland. The southern 
flank of the mountains is very much stecj>er than the northern flank. Con¬ 
tinuing our trip towards the west-north-west, quite close to the foot of die range, 
we obtained soundings of 7.3s, 6,60. 5,55, 2.B8, 2 .42, and r.65 m. Camp LXXX 1 I 1 
was pitched in the vicinity of Camp LXXYI, but on the left bank of the river, not 
far from its mouth. 

Regarded even as a reconnaissance, ibis little trip across the Selling-tso was 
of course far too incomplete to convey any idea of die character of the lake-bottom. 
The impression which J derived from different parts of the Selling-tso was tliat the 
lake is on the whole very' shallow. Its position in the midst of an unusually exten¬ 
sive and flat self-contained basin, into which disintegration products have for a long 
period been accumulating, and laid down, lend support to my inference. It would 
however be both profitable and interesting to carry through an accurate sounding 
of this one of the largest salt lakes in Tibet. But for that purpose it would be 
necessary to have a reliable boat; such a large sheet of water in such a stormy 
country as that is not to be traversed without danger- If this lake becomes entirely 
frozen over during the winter, as 1 am inclined to think it does, because of 
its relatively slight degree of salinity and Its inconsiderable depth, a sounding 
expedition would he attended with far less difficulty if undertaken at that season. 
The western bay, which is relatively sheltered, and into which the jagju-rapga 
pours all the year round a large quantity of fresh water, may pretty safely be 
assumed to be frozen bard, for there will always be an appreciable layer of fresh 
water swimming upon the salt water.* Grcnard tells us, that the northern part of 
die lake was frozen when he travelled along it on that shore (see below). With 
regard to the shape of the lake, we are now in a position to draw its outline, 
at all events roughly. I have myself mapped the greater part of the northern 
and the whole of tire western shore, as well as a small part of the southern; while 
Bower has traversed the rest of the soul hern shore and Littledalc the eastern. Both 
English travellers kept however at too great a distance from the water's edge to 

lit ihis western l)dj anrl a good long way out into the lake there were immense uiuustiiies 
of a small Crustacean, which 1 ’rof. W, Leche identifies with the species which G. O. Sars has named 
and described as Daphtwprit Ttbit ana {vide vol. VI, Part l H p, 67), In some places I he lake waters 
cum at a distance, assumed a deeper tint owing to the presence of these animal culm. 
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have plotted it widi anjthing like accuracy; hut one tiling their itineraries do settle 
for us, namely die limits to which the lake extends in the directions indicated. The 
knowledge which we previously possessed of die Sdling-tso and the Naktsong-tso 
was not great; but l conceive that I ought to do the above-mentioned travellers, 
both of whom visited the region before me, the justice to quote their observations. 
To Grenard, whose observations are the most important, I shall have to return later 
on. Captain Bower describes the two marches he made to his camps 50 and 51 
(6th and 7th September 1S91) in die following terms: 

»A few miles after leaving camp 49 we crossed a narrow neck of land between 
two lakes, the northern one of immense size, while the southern one was of 
extremely irregular shape, having branches running up valleys in every direction, 
and islands, some of diem fairly large, scattered about its surface. It was of 
singular beaut)-, to the south a high' cone-shaped peak, capped with snow, threw 
its shadow- across; but what made the great difference between it and other Tibetan 
lakes was the freshness of the water. Grass grows right down to the edge, and 
the invariable adjuncts of fresh water, gulls, ami terns, wheeling about anti 
uttering cries, gave a feeling of life and animation contrasting strongly with the 
death-like solitude hanging over the salt lakes* — — — — »/\fter leaving our 
last camp we crossed a narrow neck of land, about the size of and somewhat 
resembling a railway embankment, with a lake on each side. A Tibetan, in the 
course of conversation with one of the caravan drivers, stated that the large lake 
on the nurth, of which we were continually getting glimpses and occasionally 
extended views, was tailed Tengri Nor by Mongols and Tengri Clio by Tibetans, 
but I fear he lied. However, whatever the right name might be, there was no 
doubt ol its being a noble sheet of water, stretching out east and west to an 
enormous distance, it seemed more worth)- to be called an inland sea than a lake. 
But, like all the Tibetan lakes, it showed signs of once having been larger than it 
is now; indeed some of the lakes appear to have dwindled to about half their 
original size. Between it and our camp were some large lagoons of fresh water 
fed by streams coming down from the hills.-* 

As will be seen, this account agrees excellently with the description of Lite 
two lakes which I have given above. To call the Sdling-tso »an inland sea* is 
however an exaggeration; what no doubt led Bower to use these words was the 
fact, that this lake was larger than an)- that he had hitherto seen in Tibet. When 
on his return he travelled along the southern shore of the Nakisong-tso, he had no 
idea that the lake which then lay *to the north* of him w-as identically the same as 
that which he had formerly observed farther south, and which was af » extremely 
irregular shape*. But his erroneous conception admits of ready explanation and is 
quite excusable, because when you stand on the northern shore the southern hasin 
oi the lake is entirely hidden behind the large island, and unless you row through 
the watery labyrinth, as I did, you are never likely to obtain a dear idea of the 
mutuaj rdat'ons of the several lake-basins. Bower complains, and with justice, of 
the difficulty of ascertaining the real names of the geographical features in 'Tibet; 

Capt, Hamilton Bower, Diary 0/ a Journey at rets Tibet^ pp. 82 awl 8$. 
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with regard to this he makes the following general remarks: »Tt is almost impos¬ 
sible to get the correct names of places or lakes in Tibet, as every "I ibetan lies on 
every occasion on which he does not see a good valid reason for telling the truth. 
Sometimes 1 have asked half a dozen men separately the name of a lake and 
received half a dozen different answers. The names I have put on my map are 
those in favour of which slighty more evidence was forthcoming than for others; 
but still some of them, including those of these lakes, may turn out to be erroneous 
when further explorations have made as better acquainted with the country,** 

With regard to the name of the Selling-teo in particular, 1 find the following 
statement in Bower: >A Lama came to visit us, and was very strong in information 
regarding the names of places and other geographical facts, but the names and the 
facts differed very considerably from those given by other people. On the whole 
I was inclined to think him fairly truthful. He called the big lake in front Caring 
Cho, the district we were in Naksung Sittok, anti to the east lay Doba, Namru 
Sera, and Nakchu,** 

For the Sclling-tso we find on Bower's map the two names Naksung Sato 
and Caring Clio, but for the Naktsong-tso there is no name, 1 he name Naksung 
Satu is clearly identical with the name which was given to me, namely Nak- 
tsong-tso. ,. 

. Littledalc gives the following particulars about Ills discoveries in the neighbour¬ 
hood of-Selling-tso- We passed along die east side of the lake called by Captain 
Bower Garing Clio, into which runs a river, which we were unable to ford. We 
could not go further east, because the plain was alive with herds of yak and sheep, 
and we should have been discovered; so we constructed a sort of boat [ for crossing 
the Satschu-tsangpo], using our camp-beds to make a fra me work, which we covered 
with die waterproof ground-sheet of our tent. It answered capitally, and with a 
rope from side to side we ferried ourselves and all our stores over dry . , . . 
Seen from a distance, the shores of the Bongok Tso appeared to be piled up with 
icefloes, but on getting closer we found the white appearance was due to salt. 
The grazing in this district was of the most luxurious description, and our animals 
were now in capital condition. The name of Selling-tso is to be found in Littledale 
only in the following connection: *For the greater portion of the way from ZiHing 
Tso to Ladak, our route lay to the south of that taken by Nain Singh, Captain 
Bower’s, of course, being north of that again.** 

On his map we find the name Ztlling Tso, and below it in parenthesis 
Garing Tso. 

* Op. dt„ p. 82. 

* Op. cit* T [»r 87* 

4 Jvurnai, May iSfjfr, p|>. 466 and 474. 
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TSCHAKGLT TSO, VIEW LOOKING WEST. 















CHAPTER VI. 


BOATING EXCURSIONS ON THE TSCHARGUT-TSO - 

THE JAGJU-RAPGA. 

On the iStli September we left the mouth of the Jagjtrrapga anti travelled 
up the magnificent and picturesque glen down which the river Hows. According to 
our Tibetan escort, we should have found a far easier and shorter road had we 
kept farther to the north, and travelled by a glen the entrance to which we per¬ 
ceived to the north-west. But I was curious not only to find out where the river 
came from, but also to avoid coming into contact with Dutreuil tie Rhins's route; 
accordingly we kept to its northern, that is its left, bank and proceeded west-south- 
west, At first we moved at some distance from the river, across a gently inclined 
plain, with a sprinkling of thin grass on it. We soon reached the eastern extremity' 
of a not very big, but rather steep and fantastic, range, and then afterwards had 
this range immediately on our right- From the very extremity or the range a 
swelling proceeds towards the south-east, and it was at the eastern foot of this 
swelling that we found tile seven old marginal terraces that I have already described. 
The river is not particularly winding, and along this section of its course it is free 
from waterfalls, the stream being very uniform in width. In an expansion of its 
glen the jagju-rapga swells out into a little lake, which, to judge from its numerous 
sedimentary islands, must be shallow. One would hardly expea to find alluvial 
deposits such as these, for the river, when it enters the lake-like expansion, is as 
bright as crystal; but 1 have no doubt that after heavy rains considerable quan¬ 
tities of solid material are washed down from the mountains, and so find their way 
into the river, and eventually settle in the lake-like expansion. At its exit from the 
little lake the river makes a couple of sharp, deep-cut turns and in them its erosive 
power is considerable. This circumstance cooperates with the deposition of sediment 
to fill up the basin. On the northern shore of the lake, and at several meters 
above its surface, we observed a couple of distinct terraces, manifestly of fluviatlle 
origin. 

The slope of the mountain-range which runs south of the river is far less 
steep than that of the opposite range on the north; the cause of this is mainly the 
dip of the strata, which in the former is to the north-west. On the southern side 
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of the same range we perceived the summits of a couple of other ranges, likewise 
of no great elevation. It is from them and the glens south of them that the Alan- 
tsangpo derives its water. Between the Jagju-rapga and the nearest range on the 
south there rise a couple of smaller detached mountain-groups, likewise stretching 
east and west. Generally the valley of the Jagju-rapga may be described as narrow 
rather than as broad, and the slope down towards its middle from each of the 
bordering ranges is relatively steep. This again makes the river-bed rather deep 
and narrow; and the only exception to this is the country adjacent to the lake-like 
expansion; and that it would not be inappropriate to describe as a tolerably level, 
grass-grown plain. There the kulans were grazing, and at the foot of the mountains 
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then- were partridges. Hie southern range is gapped by small, indeed insignificant, 
sale-glens, whereas to the northern range there are none at all, hut it forms an ^broken 

f ruct scored Wltl ' ^ aml v «)' steeply pitched rivulets. Alongside the 
nver there occurred not seldom narrow strips of grass of first-rate quality? and on 

them we saw occasional,- marks of nomad encampments. In „„c nktee at the foot 
ol « northern range there was a wall. The foot of that same range is all along 

ate cov^r",^ T“ f FTa’ °T n “ tlK surface, but sometimes 

also covered with earth and clothed with vegetation 

From one of these screes we at lengd, caught sight of a new lake in the 

w<« which in point of outline appeared to he Just as fantastic and peculiar as the 

‘ ‘\ °" e ' “ ntara aa ^ndaocc of rocky peninsulas aad islands, and to possess 

r \2* Wn f “? Kh " r h!Ki hitlK ' rto 1,ad im mediately on our right runs 

on tnto the lake in the form 0 one of these craggy peoinsntaa, its bai roekv 

walls plunging stratgb. down into the lake, thus giving rise to an especially beautiful 
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anti picturesque scene. Consequently we found it impossible to get fount! the range 
at the bottom; but towards its western end we found two passes leading across it. 
One of these was however considered impracticable for camels, and the other was 
quite difficult enough. In order to reach it, we had to ride up a very' steep acclivity, 
thickly strewn with disintegration gravel and dotted with projecting points of rock, 
and having a yawning precipice on the right; but after a while the ascent grew 
less steep. The altitude of the pass was 469S m,, or 81 m, above the level of the 
Tschargut-tso, whose altitude is 4617 m,* 



1 lie summit of the pass afforded a magnificent view. From the southern 
slopes of the range 1 had already obtained an excellent general view of the blunt- 
ended hay of the 1 schargut-tso on the south of the rocky peninsula just mentioned; 
it is from that bay that the Jagju-rapga originates. The water here is drawn into its 
broad mouth, but soon contracts to die normal breadth of the stream. On the 
southern side of the bay there is a small detached range, Towards the north-west 
the view was even more magnificent, and after we had descended a little, past some 
intervening shoulders of the mountains, we had the whole of the Tschargut-tso spread 
out before us, its fjords or separate basins stretching away one behind the other to 
an immense distance westward; and out of this singular sheet of water, difficult 
enough to understand, there emerged a couple of rocky islands, while on both sides 
of them were similar dolphin-backed masses of rock, but whether islands or pen in- 
sulas K was hard to make owl. The whole of this enchanting scene was bathed in 
b nght suns hine, the air was limpid, the water of the lake was a beautiful dark blue 

4617 fu. If, ™ ,gh an em>r 11 14 ***“ “ 4607 in the Meteorological Pari; the correct altitude is 
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and as pure as crystal, and everywhere the colour tinting was pure and attractive 
to the eye. 

From the pass, on which the rocks dipped 45® towards the N, 47° W,, the 
surface slojies more gently and consists of soft earth. Down this declivity we marched 
towards the north-west* until we at length halted at Camp LXXX 1 V, close to the 
shore of another bay, contained between the rocky peninsula which 1 have already 
mentioned and another similar one on the north. Its shore-line describes a regular 
semicircle, and the actual strand was strewn with coarse sand, as well as backet) by 
a strand-rampart, 2 m. high, of the same material, which owes its existence to the 
beat of the waves and the action of ice. This is in fact the side of the lake that 



Fig. 44. THE TSCHARCL't-tsn. 

is directly exposed to the very violent westerly gales which prevail in that region. 
In places wc observed flocks of wild-duck. The grazing was moderate. With regard 
to the name of tins lake, different informants told me that it is called the Tschaggu- 
tso, the Tschargun-tso. and the Tschargut-tso. The last-named agrees with Bower’s 
Chargat Cho, with Grcnards Tschargard Tso, and in a still higher degree with 
Nain Singh's Chargut Cho; hence I have preferred to retain this form in the mean¬ 
time, especially as Bower's and Grenard's name is attached to the wrong lake. Nain 
Singh’s Chargut Cho is very fantastic and greatly exaggerated in outline; but, then, 
that is easily explicable, for he travelled some distance south of the lake. 

1 spent the next few days in making a preliminary examination of the 
Tschargut-tso- On 20th September [ made two short boating-trips from Camp 
LXXXIV as my base of operation*. The first was towards the S. 73 0 W., that is 
to the extreme point of the rocky peninsula already spoken of. Along that stretch 
1 obtained soundings of *.66, 9.10. and 3,4 m. The cliffs of the peninsula descend 
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fairly steeply on the north, though nothing like so steeply as on the south side; at 
their foot lies a scree of gravel and smaller fragments of stone, with a little grass 
springing up amongst them in places. I had intended to continue the trip across 
the southern parts of the lake; but my intention was frustrated by a veritable 
hurricane that came from the west. Its onset was indeed a sublime spectacle. Far 
away in the west the sky was hung with heavy blue-black clouds, which came 
driving in swift career across the lake, and in a very short space of time whipped 
up its surface into foam-tipped waves. Thus 3 had direct ocular demonstration 


l-'ig, 45, OS Tin EASTERN SHORE or TSCItAROUT-TSO, LOOKING EAST. TIBETAN SOLDIERS. 

of the fact, that the waves on the Tibetan lakes can run pretty high; it is fair to 
suppose therefore that they do exert an appreciable effect upon the shores. And 
(his Is especially true of a lake like the fschargut-tso, stretching as it does east 
and west in one of the characteristic Tibetan latitudinal valleys, so that it is in a 
high degree exposed to die wind, which sweeps across it unchecked as though 
pouring through a gigantic natural funnel. And in view of certain interesting pheno¬ 
mena which I subsequently observed in the lakes situated farther west, I will here 
call attention 10 the fact, which is indeed quite natural, that it is the eastern shores 
of these lakes which are most exposed to the beat of the waves, and it is on them 
that the strand-ramparts are formed. We shall find as we proceed, that it is pre¬ 
cisely those more exposed shores that possess the best developed and best preserved 
stra nd-r ampar ts. 
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My second trip was towards the north-west) again diagonal])' across the lake 
to the extreme point of the blunted rocky promontory which forms the northern 
boundary of the bay. It belongs to a rather small, free-standing. ridge, itself the 
continuation of a range situated farther to the east* Along this stretch the depth 
was 6*jo and 7.85 m. After that we crossed the northern bay of the lake towards 
the west, making for a rocky headland which may be regarded as the westward 
continuation of the former, anti itself forms the extreme eastern end of another range, 
Generally the shores of the Tschargutfso are characterised, in respect of their oro¬ 
graphies! structure, by a great regularity, in that all these moderate-sized ranges 
stretch from east to west, and. as the map shows, this parallelism is stamped upon 
the entire basin. The two promontories last mentioned make a natural boundary to 
die northern bay and round Ils northern end sweeps a Hat, grassy plain. This 
again is bordered on the north by one of the usual ranges, pierced by a transverse 
glen, through which a dry watercourse makes its way down to die lake- Through 

the gap thus made we beheld jet 
another range beyond, anti somewhat 
higher than the first one- The eastern 
side of the bay is inclosed by two other 
small ranges or spurs, exhibiting reddish 
tints- 1 he shores of the bay present 
the same regularly curv ed lines as the 
bay at Camp LXXX 1 V. Between the 
two headlands I obtained the following 
soundings 21.40, 24.4*, 22.65, and 
4 -*s tii- The more distant headland 
consisted of coarse red conglomerate, 
dipping towards the north-west. From 
that headland we next paddled across to the first rocky island in the south, lying 
in about the middle of that part of the lake and reaching apparently an altitude of 
60 to 70 m. On the way we sounded depths of 27.60, 29.30, and 1.00 m. 

On the north the Island was footed by a relatively flat strip of good grass, and 
bore signs of being visited in winter; for that is the only season when it 
can be reached, namely across the ice- From this part of the island a cape pro¬ 
jects towards the north-cast. From an eminence we saw, dose at hand on the west- 
south-west, a rather long pier-like promontory, jutting out south-eastwards from the 
northern side of the island and possessing a lagoon. Between it and the next main¬ 
land promontory on the east there h yet another of the semicircular bays that are 
so characteristic of the Tschargut-tso, though in this case there was no strip of flat 
shore. The conglomerate range which rises on its northern side descends pretty 
steeply towards the lake. South of it is a very short, detached range, and it is 
from its eastern end that the pier-like headland just mentioned projects. Finally we 
returned across the eastern fjord of the lake, and in it sounded the following depths 
36.05, 36-35, anti 19.20 m. Thus this little preliminary trip sufficed to show, that 
the Tschargut-tso possesses depths tliat may really be called considerable, when we 
remember that they were sounded in one of these shallow Tibetan lakes. 
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Nevertheless, none of tliese last sounding-lines touched the deepest parts of 
the eastern basin oi the lake, as we ascertained next day when we took another 
trip towards the sou the rn part of the island along a somewhat more westerly course. 

On the 21 st September 1 intended to paddle right across the Tschargut-tso, 
while the caravan travelled along its northern shore, on the far side of die nearest 
ranges, the arrangement being that we should meet again somewhere at the west 
end of the lake, faking with me a boatman and provisions Tor three days, and 
setting out from Lamp LXXXIY, I steered first towards the west-south-west and 
then towards the west, making for the first of the rocky islands, the one which we 
had already touched on the north. But as usual the wind rose and spoiled my 



plans, or at all events prevented me from carrying them out. We hail hardly passed 

2 * ™ ™ prOn,0 7 r > of lhe ba >' ^ gate came, and within a short time 

lake was in such a stale of violent commotion that it was as much as we 

could do o keep our boat afloat, without thinking of bathymetrical work. It was not 

unit we had advanced .so lar as to get a certain amount of shelter from the island 

that was able to resume my soundings; and then I got depths of 41 *> M IQ and 

IMS m. After we had succeeded by incredible exertions in reachL die eastem 
shore of the island, we had nothing else to do evcent to Tip ~*m - . , 
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savage-looking screes. The dip of the strata was 4^° towards the N. 6 o° E. On 
the south anti west the rocks go down precipitously into the lake, and there the 
colour of the water alone was enough to betray that the depth was great. Below 
the northern swelling, which rises less steeply, the shores are also not so abrupt- 
The two swellings are separated by a relatively low saddle-like hollow, the highest 
part of which lies 90 m. from the eastern shore and 2 to in. from the western. On 
the latter slope there are 8 distinct, 1ow t terraces or ramparts, parallel with the 
existing beach-line, but on the eastern slope there Is only one, setting aside the in¬ 
considerable rampart, formed of sand and gravel, which has been built up by the 
waves and the ice-pressure during the period of Lhe existing level. I he highest point 



Fig. 48, SOUS OF OUR iiORSRS. 

in the saddle-like depression can hardly have been more than circa 15 m. above 
the level of the lake, Curiously enough, the only place at which 1 detected any 
signs that this lake, although its water is fresh, is in process of contraction, was on 
this island. With regard to the cause of this I will throw' out a suggestion in another 
connection, it is, I dare say, merely a coincidence, that I failed to observe any 
old strand-lines elsewhere. The eastern shore, on which we pitched Camp LXXX 1 V, 
was much too hat and too gently inclined to admit oT formations of that character 
ever coming into existence; moreover even if there had been any there, they would 
be more exposed to obliteration by the sediment brought down off the mountains. 
As for the numerous bays to north and south, 1 never got any nearer to them. 
They may possibly possess strand-ramparts; but if so, they will be far less distinct, 
because these bays are more sheltered from the violence of the billowy waves. And 
of tills we were ourselves witnesses; for the dark-green expanse of the open lake 
was furrowed by the foam-tipped crests of the on-rolling billows, which dashed into 
white breakers against every cape and headland, but inside the bays the movement 
of the water was comparatively slight. Jhc island, on W'hich we then were, is 
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consequently in a far higher degree exposed to the violence of the storms, for the 
great bulk of tile lake lay to the west of it. Anti as we subsequently discovered, 
what indeed tile meteorological journal abundantly shows, the wind that prevails 
with inconceivable regularity all the autumn and whiter comes from the west. 



l-rom Camp LXXXY on the island I took the bearings of the capes on the 
east shore of the lake — N. 36° E. ( N. 6cr 1 £., S. 84° E., and S. 6o° K. The point 
at which the Jagju-rapga issues from the Tschargut-tso la} - S. 67 E., and in the 
S. 36= E a little pier-shaped promontory jutted out from the southern shore. From 
the same point of observation it was 800 m. to the culminating-point of the northern 
swelling in the N. 37* W. and 400 m. S. 20- E. to the south-east extremity of the 
island, "Inch terminates in a quite small, flat, tapering cape. To the S 64° W 
we saw, also from the same point, a sheet of water lying behind the ranges on 
the southern shore. At first I took this for an independent lake; but it turned out 
ater to lie only a bay of the Tschargut-tso. The transverse glens that come down 
o die lake on north and south are particularly small and Insignificant. The several 
ays end in latitudinal valleys running up between the littoral ranges. From a point 
o, observation on the west side of the island I noticed three orally prominent 
capos ,n Ire S. 3 ° W„ S. W., and S. 7 6* W„ and from the saii poinl *e 
su-ond little rocky island of the Ischargut-tso lying to the S. 87° W. The larger 

naT “i' 300 r “ m “ in ’ Um b> S °° ”• “ bradth h ^ ttothL 

|M« and 400 m. in « southern; while the saddle-like depression is 300 m. broad, 
ms te s ape 01 the island was something of a surprise, in that its longer axis 
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to west, even as the lake does, and the surrounding mountain "ranges. Nevertheless 
tin: same parallelism can*to a certain extent be observed in the island, for the two 
swellings might be regarded as fragments of two ranges stretching east and west. 
The space that intervenes between them consists entirely oi soil disintegrated ma¬ 
terial and gravel; except on the actual beach-line all the fine materia! lias been 
washed away, leaving the coarse sand and gravel behind. Grass and hard scrub 
were fairly common, and yak-dropplngs bore witness to the island being visited in 
winter. Faunal life was represented by gulls, small birds, spiders, grasshoppers, 
flies, humble-bees, gnats, and mosquitoes, enticed out of their hiding-places by die 
mild, bright weather. In open localities on the northern shore of the lake we ob¬ 
served large flocks of sheep, herds of yaks, and troops of horses, and in several 
places the encampments of the nomads. 



Fig. 50. TUP SAME. 


The same persistent gale, with perfectly bright sky, continued all the 22nd 
September, and made it impossible for us the proceed. Nor did the wind abate 
until 9 p. m.f then however we crossed the middle of the lake to the second little 
island. Even from the highest outlook point on this island we were unable to form 
any idea as to how far die lake extended towards die west: it appeared to continue 
for a long way towards the S. 79 0 W,, and beyond an isthmus in the same direction 
we observed a targe sheet of water, though whether it was the ext rente western 
part of the Tschargut-tso or an entirely fresh Like I could not make out. As it 

was night when we travelled from the one island to the other, it was impossible 

to note any details; a black outline showed where the girdle of encircling mountains 

ran, and we steered straight by the compass for die second little island. On the 

way 1 took the following soundings 37 *5°* So- 80 * 31*901 and 16.85; thus the lake- 
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bottom rises here towards ilie west, the greatest depth occurring quite close to the 
larger island. The night was unusually mild; at n p. m. the temperature of the 
air was 8.4° and that of die lake 1 j d .p. 




A violent westerly gale blew again on the 23rd September. The second is- 
and, on winch we were detained prisoners against our will, is triangular in shape, 
its eastern side winch stretches towards the N. so* E„ is 230 m. long; the western, 

s ng to 44 E., is 340 m., and tire southern, which stretches from east 

to west, is 320 m. long. Thus the island is very small. Its southern part is com- 
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posed of a ridge of moderately coarse, beautiful red conglomerate, about 15 m. 
high and dipping S3 0 to the S. At its south-west end this ridge descends abruptly 
into the lake, while the shore of the island at its other extremity is littered with 
stones which have fallen from the summit and lor the most part form a wall or 





Fig. 5?. views reoM Tut s«au. island or tschargut^tso. 


ridge a short distance back from the shore proper, giving rise in places to small 
strand-lagoons, Tlic longest side, that facing north-west, also contains a num¬ 
ber of similar fragments of stone, lying so thick together that we had some 
ado to get amongst them. 1 lie eastern si tie. on the contrary, consists of coarse 
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sand ami fine gravel, the latter beautifully polished and rounded. In the middle of 
the island the vegetation was relatively abundant and the grass good. This island 
too is visited in the winter, as was also evident from the caims of stones built upon 
the conglomerate: ridge. Along the shores a low rampart can generally be distin- 




53 - VIEWS FROM THE SHALL ISLAND Or TSCHARCUT-TSfL 


gukhed, and on the inner side of It was some water, 
projects a cape littered with stones. 


From die north-east comer 


As the afternoon wore on, the sty became clouded, presenting an extraordi- 
n r) spectacle; for we were able to watch the progress of the separate squalls as 
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they raced along, especially across the mountainous regions on the south side of 
the lake, first whirling up the dust on the narrow flats beside the shore and then 
scattering over them, anti more particularly over the mountains, a sprinkling of snow. 
By that the waves had subsided, though they were followed by a long, gentle swell. 
The following were the bearings of the features nearest to the little island: in the 
S. 26" W. and S. 55 0 W. appeared the ends of a small hammer-like ridge, forming 
a broad peninsula connected by a narrow neck of land with low ground behind, 
while a bay penetrates both east and west of it. The former of these bays is 
bounded on the east by a second peninsula, with three parallel ridges running down 
it, anti of these three the most distant one, which bore from the S. 45° E. to the 
S. 68 K-, appeared to fall pretty steeply into the take. To the N. 75 0 E. lay the 
northern promontory of the large island and to the N. 73° E. the pier-like promon¬ 
tory on the mainland to the north. The peninsula to which this promontory belongs 
is very like that which I have just mentioned as existing on the southern shore, and 
like it is studded with three parallel ranges, Of the three, the innermost one, that 
is the one farthest north, terminates on the west in a rocky cape, which bore N, 3 0 W* 
On the southern shore of the lake we were able to distinguish generally four dif¬ 
ferent ranges, each rising successively higher as they lay more remote from the 
lake, and the last one of all capped with snow. 

U|K)n leaving the island we paddled towards the S. 66° W. T steering for one 
of the rocky headlands on the south. At the same time we also left behind us the 
hammer-like peninsula and its round western bay, and beyond it we soon per¬ 
ceived the forks of two fresh, and somewhat more important, ranges. The outline 
of the northern shore was more difficult to make out: it appeared however to run 
more evenly, and not to be broken by rocky headlands or bays. Along this stretch 
of our journey, that is diagonally across the greatest basin of the lake, though 
nearer to the southern shore than to the northern, I was, in consequence of a fresh 
tempest which nearly cost us our lives, only able to take five soundings in all, 
namely the first immediately west-south-west of the little island 37.90 m. r then 47-30, 
47.85, and 45.to m. T and finally, close to the wild and picturesque southern rocky 
shore, 24.30 m. The maximum of these soundings, 47,85 m., is one of the very 
deepest which i have obtained in any of the Tibetan lakes: but it is very possible that 
the Tschargut-tso goes down to even greater depths on the north of the line that we 
Steered* Thus the second little rocky island also rises from a considerable depth. Even 
at the very first glance, one would almost venture to say, that die lake must be 
relatively deep. Its basin ties, it is true, in a latitudinal valley, like so many of the 
lakes which we encountered in Central Tibet: but, while these lie in broad. Hat 
valleys, and consequently must lie shallow, as was. for instance, the big salt lake 
which we came across on the journey of the year preceding, the latitudinal valley of 
the Tschargut-tso is narrower, anil is inclosed between steep mountain-ranges which 
advance right to the water’s edge. 

While the cliffs in this part of the lake dropped, so far as J was aide to sec, 
for the most part sheer into the water, the shore at Camp LXXXVfT swept a long 
way inland, and was backed by relatively low ground: it was in fact a gravel 
scree which there touched the water's edge, and it was in part overgrown with 
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grass. Tht: mountains in Lhe same quarter consisted partly of conglomerate, partly 
of a light variety of rock, possibly quartzite: the dip was 6o J towards the S. 35 0 E, 
At that point the Jake narrows very appreciably, and the mountains which rise on 
the northern shore are of a somewhat different shape from those which we had 
hitherto seen. The main range nearest to the lake sends down to it several minor 
spurn, with short ami small glens between them. On the flatter parts of the shore 
we again observed the tents and flocks of die nomads, 

On the 24th September we traversed the last portion of the Tachargut-tso, 
namely its narrowest and most westerly part running towards the west-south-west. 
Our course ran nearer to the southern shore, and the depth there amounted to 13.95, 
1 5 -°°' S-S^j 6 .anti 1.65 m. The mountain-range on the south is steeper and more 
craggy, and die gravelly scree at its foot also inclines steeply towards the lake, 
only one or two of its capes being flatter. On the northern shore there was on 
the contrary room for a broad strip of level ground. The lake narrowed still further, 
its tapering extremity swinging away towards the south, it is here that it is entered 
by the river Tsangmo-rapga, which issues from the large lake in the west, the name 
of which is, I was told diversely, the Addan-tso and the Nagma-tso, In its mouth 
lies a low sandy island. The river, which is not more than 1 km. in length, flows 
m almost a straight line from north-west to south-east, and is very uniform in 
breadth. It is so deep that die current is hardly noticeable, except in die rehti 
\<-ij shallow places, where 1 measured the volume, and there the current was 
lively, lhe breadth of die river was 35 m *i *ts mean depth a.jij m., and its mean 
velocity 0.J05 m. in the second, lhe volume was consequently ao.os cub.m. in 
die second. On gih Sept. 1 found that the volume flowing out of the Tschargut- 
tso was 25,9 or in round numbers 26 cub.m.; but on 24th Sept, this lake was 
receiving 20 cub.m. in the second from the Addan-tso, and this notwithstanding 
the continuous evaporation. The difference of volume is of course simply due to 
the fact, that the latter measurement was taken 15 days later than the other, 
a difference ot time calculated to produce a very appreciable effect at that season 
of the year. 1 have already stated, ihat there were no signs to indicate that 
the Jagju-rapga had been at a higher level during the summer that was just past, 
and that the river stood on 9th Sept, at what was approximately its maximum 
level But 1 also considered it probable, that a drop might take place during 
the winter, though to what extent it would be impossible to form any idea, seeing 
that the conditions which exist in the drainage-area of the Addan-tso are un¬ 
known. All that is known to me in this regard seems to suggest, that the Addan- 
tso receives a pretty considerable volume. For to die south of this lake there is 
an extensive mountainous country with ranges running east and west. After a Inrd 
and stormy, though fortunately short, voyage across the extreme eastern bay of the 

ake ’ ' V< J at a P 01nt U P°" which w « beheld conspicuous peaks, capped with 

perpetual snow, to the S. 3” W., S. ,3* W., and S. 4$’ W. An hour later we 
crossed over a pass on the northern shore, from which we obtained another magnifi¬ 
cent view of the mountainous country to the south, and especially of two transverse 
RfaK ope** in fte S 9-w. and S. a,” W. Even « the distanC(; 

n-n Here, we could see that streams of no inconsiderable site were making their 
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way through them to the lake, for on the flat land below their mouths there were 
winding ribbons of glancing silver. Moreover two of my men, one of them a 
Cossack, who had been out in search of me along the western and southern shores 
of the Addan-tso, and met us here at the Tsangmo-rapga, told me, that they had 
passed not less titan eight active streams, alt of which issued out of the mountains 
to the south, and one of these was especially broad and full of water, though not 
very deep, only reaching up to their horses’ knees. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


THE ADDAN-TSO. COMMENTS ON THIS LACUSTRINE 
GROUP — THE DAGTSE-TSO. 


Bower gives us the following information, first of the route after quitting his 
Camp 45 : l0n leaving camp we went through a narrow defile that opened out on 
a wide valley in which was an enormous lake*, 'this lake cannot, as I wall show 
later on. lie any cither than the Addan-tso. With regard to the stage to camp 47 
he says further: 

Soon after leaving the last camp we found ourselves on the banks of a large 
stream flowing into die lake. Although it was cut up into many branches, it took 
us some lime to find a ford, and then we only got over with difficulty, all our 
bedding and baggage getting wet. Another stream farther on. though it did not 
iutkl nearly as much water, was almost as difficult to cross, owing to the stonv 
nature of the bottom and die force of the current. After crossing it, we turned up 
a valley on the south and camped.. When returning, t. e. on the road, to camp 56, 
Bower writes thus in his Diary \ d lallway we stopped and had tea with our T ibetan 
friends and then passing our old camp, N:o 48, camped where a fairly huge stream, 
issuing from the snowy mountains on our south, flowed towards the large lake on our 
nonh. Another big lake was described to us as lying to the north-west I made in¬ 
quiries as to when we were to turn north, and was told just west of Char gat C ho ■ 
but tlie question was, where was the Chargat Cho? for, amongst other names, nearly 
every lake we had seen had been called Chargat Cho.J The following describes tire 
next days journey to Gamp 57: »On the march the large river that had given us a 
good deal of trouble in fording was recrossed; the water had fallen, but was still 
pretty deep, and a couple of Tibetans on yaks, who were showing the way, came 
cm a t cep bit suddenly; yaks and men disappeared under the water*. 
Finally I may quote the following passage descriptive of the march to Camp s8- 
>A pleasant easy march up the western edge of the lake. From camp a beautiful 
vtew down the lake was obtained, with an island in the foreground, called in 
mentor)' o some great legendary warrior, Spamo’s Helmet Near where the rivers 

enter on the south-west side, the water had quite a greenish colour, but towards the 
other end it was bright blue,** aros e 

Op. eir., pp, •}(, and 106, 
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There are various reasons why I assume that the lake which Bower calls 
Chargat Cho is identical with my Addan-tso. For one thing* on Bower's map the 
distance between the Chargat Clio and the Garing Cho (i. e. Selling-tso) is 55 km., 
whereas 1 found that the distance between the Selling-tso and the Tschargut-tso 
amounts to only 22 km., but the distance of 55 km- does agree excellently well 
with the distance between the Sdlmg-tso and the Addan-tso. Further we are told 
about several rivers flowing down towards the lake from the snowy mountains on 
the south and emptying especially at its south-west comer; and this agrees with 
what I myself and my scouts observed to be the case with regard to the Addan- 
tso, while tliere are no such rivers entering die Tscliargut-tso. Again, Bower says 
nothing about a riser issuing from the lake: on the contrary he represents the 
Chargat Cho and the Garing Cho as two quite independent basins, separated from one 
another by an isthmus. Her speaks of there being an inconsiderable difference of ele¬ 
vation between the freshwater lake and the saltwater lake, but in this he is so far in¬ 
correct in that he makes the latter lie higher than the former* The altitude that he 
gives for the Chargat Clio (r 5,34s ft) agrees tolerably well with the elevation which 
I obtained for the Addan-tso, namely 15,135 It. From all this it results that the two 
last-named lakes arc identical, and that Bower did not see the real Tschargut-tso at 
all, but travelled oil the south side of the mountains which stand on its southern shore. 
Similarly he was separated by mountains from the valley of the Jagju-rapga, and 
consequently could have no idea that any water connection existed between his 
Cliargat Cho and Garing Cho- As his route ran from west to east, and back 
again the same way, there was nothing to bring him at any point into contact with 
the Jagju-rapga, The river which is shown on liis map coming from the west, and 
emptying into the Garing Cho, is probably identical with my Alan-tsangpo, 

Nevertheless — and this is the most important conclusion that can be drawn 
from the passages which I have quoted from Bower — we find that the Addan-tso 
really does receive a considerable quantity of water from die south. On the 9th 
October the biggest river contained, according to Bower* a less volume than on the 
2nd September, though even then it was a noteworthy stream. His map shows five 
rivers entering the lake and all coming from the snowy mountains on the south; 
but, on the contrary, not a single one from the north, east, or north-west, and this 
again agrees perfectly with my own observations. In this respect the Addan-tso is 
like the Naktsong-tso, which likewise derives all its tributaries from the south, from 
the same latitudinal mountain-range. But in the Selling-tso the ease is different: 
this lake receives its most important tributary from the north-east* but that tributary, 
the Satschu-tsangpo, originates in a vast mountainous region at a considerable 
distance away. 

1 rotter, on the strength of N^in bingh s wonderful journey, assigns to the 
Tschargut-tso a position and a rank that are altogether exaggerated. He says with 
regard to it: 

It appears that the drainage from nearly all these lakes finds its way either 
into the Chargut Cho, a large lake said to be twice the size of any with which we 
are as yet acquainted in these parts, or into tire Ndk^hu-khd, or "i lot A Sangpo, a 
large river which issues from the Chargut Clio and flows eastward. The southern 
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banks of this river are said to be inhabited at certain times of the year by shep¬ 
herds from the f)e Namru district (north of D 6 Cherik). The country to the 
north of the Nak-chu-kha is believed to be uninhabited,** 

By >all these lakes* he means die Chikut Cho, Kjaring Cho, Mokien Cho, 
and Namcbo or Tengrt-nor, and several others, an assumption which is of course 
absurd, for it is in direct conflict with both the orographical and the hydrographical 
structure of the Tibetan highlands. Even to one who possesses no knowledge of 
the country, the hydrographical arrangement of his map presents a very improbable 
appearance — an immense lake receiving rivers that issue out of a series of other 
lakes lying west, south, and south-east of it. Even the Tengri-nor is made to send 
out an emissary, if not to the Tschargut-tso itself, at all events to the river 
which issues from the Tschargut-tso and flow’s east. As a matter of fact 
we know now, through the investigations which have been carried on since Nain 
Singles time, that the country in that particular locality docs not slope from south 
to north, but from north to south, and that the lakes, situated at different latitudes, 
are sharply separated from one another by mountain-ranges running east and west. 
The position of Nam Singh's Chargut Cho is fairly correct, and thus serves as a 
confirmation of the name of Tschargut-tso, which was given to me as the name of 
the lake which 1 have described above. The only thing is, that on his map the lake is 
put a little too far towards the north, and its size is considerably exaggerated, 
being made actually twice as great as die Tengri-nor. 

PI. 65 ol my atlas will give a comprehensive idea of this interesting country, 
licit I was only able to make an all tno rurmn* pvaminui-™ *■ .. 


of which 


is a 


nly able to make an all too cursory examination, though it „ 
country that would well repay a dose and detailed investigation. Here Twill only 
briefly recapitulate the connections that link the different lakes together. We have a 
long way to Lite west, the Addan-tso, a medium-sized, compact’ lake, with a single 
basin, m which I was unable to detect any islands; although, according to Bower? it 
dues contain one near its south-west corner. According to the map of tile same travel¬ 
ler, there are no noteworthy bays or promontories on its southern or western shores, 
and in this respect it is very unlike die Tschargut-tso, with its fantastic and involved 
outline. On the east side the Addan-tso is divided into two bays by a peninsula that 
juts out to the west, and on it are two mountain-ranges, the northern one quite 
short and detached, while the one to the south clearly forms the continuation of the 
main chain that borders on the south the valley of the Jagju-rapga and the Tschar¬ 
gut-tso, While its eastern end runs out in the same way towards the shore of the 
hellmg-tso, where again it gives rise, by means of a similar, though smaller, cleav¬ 
age. to two bays. On the northern side of this peninsula there is an indentation 
towards tlie south, just as though a notch had been cut out of it. and into this 

kde Yi* b t U 'T tHat P , r ° jt:CtS SOuthwards the northern shore of the 
lake, it is between these two peninsulas that the river Tsangmo-rapga enters Mom? 

t e northern side o the lake runs a big mountain-range, which sends off niinor spurs 

intervals towards the lake. As a rule a strip of flat strand is left between the 

- moi,I1tams and water’s edge, dotted with several long, narrow 

in fturmi of *** " Lad * ik fi> Lh ^ 
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lagoons; one smalt portion of the range in the west appears however to plunge 
abruptly down into the lake. The Addan-tso forms, as we have seen* the receptacle 
for the surface-water that gathers off a pretty considerable area, the greater part 
of which lies apparently south or the lake. The reason why die Tschargut-tso does 
not receive any tributaries from the south is probably simply this, that the latitudinal 
valleys which lie on that side drain westwards into the more southerly of the two 
eastern bays of the Addan-tso, and eastwards into the upper course of the Alan- 
tsangpo, and more especial I) 1 into die SelKng-tso. The water of die Addan-tso flows 
out through die Tsangmo-rapga and empties into the Tscliargut-teo, that stream being tile 
only affluent of die latter lake, except for the brooks which enter it directly during 
the rainy season. After leaving the Tsehargut-tso, which is thus nothing more than 
a »half-way house*, a gigantic fluvial ganglion, the water continues through the 
Jagju-rapga eastwards into the ScTUng-tso. This lake occupies the very lowest part 
of the entire basin, and is therefore its terminal lake, so that its water is salt. In 
contradistinction to the Satschu-tsangpo anti the Alan-tsangpo, and the other two lakes 
emptying themselves into the Selling-tso that we have already made acquaintance 
with, the Jagju-rapga maintains, we have assumed, a certain constancy of level 
throughout the whole of the year, die reason of this being that it receives its water 
from a rather large freshwater lake, the gathering-basin of a pretty extensive area; 
moreover the Tsfchargut-fcso also acts as a moderator to its northern neighbour, the 
.Selling-tso, which still further distributes and equalises the volume, tending to render 
it as far as possible independent of the seasons. I do not of course mean to say, 
that there is no fluctuation of volume in die Jagju-rapga, but it is probably very 
slight. To obtain absolute certainty- upon this point would require a visit to that 
lacustrine region in winter. 

h is however of great interest to turn to the very- distinctly marked and 
beautiful old beach-lines and step-like terraces which occur on the northern shore 
of the northern bay of the Addan-tso and on the western shore of the northern 
peninsula. In the former locality 1 did not observe more than two terraces, but in 
the latter three, and of these the highest may be fully 10 to 15 m. above the 
existing level of the lake: hence these terraces clearly correspond to the shore- 
ramparts which 1 had previously seen on the western side of the first rocky island 
in the I schargut-tso. As for this peninsula, it is curious, that these ramparts are 
formed on its western shore only, but are totally- absent on its eastern side, the 
explanation being of course the same as that which applies in the case of the island, 
namely the prevalence of westerly winds and the effects which they produce upon 
the western shore through the instrumentality of die violent waves and their surf- 
beat. 1 liu two lowest terraces on the northern shore of the bay- and on the western 
shore of the peninsula belong of course together notwithstanding that they are in a 
couple of places broken, anti even obliterated. There are no terraces on that part 
of the west side of the peninsula which ties under the shelter or the more northerly 
range on the southern peninsula, I he existence ol the two upper terraces are more 
difficult to explain, for both slope inwards towards each other, and thus can hardly 
be regarded as having anything to do with a higher water-level at some former 
period, but rather they would appear to represent the traces of the border-rim of 
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a bay of die Tsdmr^ut-tso* the rudiment of which still survives m the form of a 
little bay. However that may l*e, the two lower terraces at all events are a proof 
that the level of the Acldan-tKo was formerly higher than it is now. Nobody, I 
suppose, would maintain, that these beach-lines have been made by fluctuations oflevei 
at the present time; that would be tantamount to asserting that the Addan-tso rises 
several meters in the spring when the snows begin to melt on the mountains to 
the south, or later in the summer and in die autumn during the rainy season. For 
in proportion as the inflow into the lake increases so will its outflow through the 
Tsangmo-rapga, anti the resultant effect at any rate will be, that die lake will 
maintain itself at the same level. Such fluctuations as do take place in its niveau 
are certainly so insignificant that they cannot under any circumstances be brought 
into connection with tile terraces in question. Around the Selling-tso 1 found ter¬ 
races the altitude of which above the existing level of the lake I estimated at 
about 30 m.; and the shrinkage that is going on in that lake I attribute to a 
diminution in the rainfall. I o the same cause we must also ascribe the drop in die 
two freshwater lakes, though in them the subsidence takes place much more slowly, 
for in their case another factor steps in as a modifying agent, namely fluvial erosion, 
bor it you conceive these two lakes to have been ten meters higher than they are 
now, that is to say as running together to form one long lake, with a narrow sound 
between them, the shape of which can be outlined thanks to the terraces on the 
peninsula, then the level of die jagju-rapga would also have been ten meters higher 
than it is now, otherwise a position of equilibrium could not possibly be maintained. 
In order to bring about a drop of ten meters in the lakes, that is to bring them 
down to the level at which they now stand, an erosion to diat same amount must 
be posited in die Jagju-rapga. This erosive activity is still going on, and is 
accompanied by a parallel fall in the two freshwater lakes. But if we suppose the 
diminution in the rainfall to take place so rapidly dial the erosive activity of the 
river is uiuble to keep pace with it, then we should sooner or later have this result, 
that die Tschargut-tso would cease to emit any water into the Jagju-rapga, but on 
the contrary would become cut off from it and would gradually turn salt’ And the 
same fate would happen to die Addan-tso, Later on we shall come across lakes in 
which this process actually has taken place, and amongst these are instances of 
lakes which are on the point of totally disappearing off the face of the earth. 

As for the fourth member in this peculiar lacustrine family, namely the Nak- 
tsong-tso, we have ascertained that it occupies a more independent position than 
the other two freshwater lakes; for. while it does receive affluents from the south 
and west, it has, on the other hand, no visible outflow. 

Leaving behind us the north-west bay of die Addan-tso. we travelled for 
some distance westwards along its northern shore, then struck off to the north¬ 
west, making for a not particularly high pass in the range which separates this 
lacustrine va ley from the next latitudinal valley to the north, and which, I imagine 

13 f ° n f a,on * wWch Utt1 ^ celled. Here we found various small freshwaSS 
pools and numerous nomad tents. In the district in which we pitched Camp I.XX\VIIi 

a an altitude of 4,686 m. the grating was not particularly good. Meanwhile die 
caravan had made its way from Camp LXXX1V on the eit side of the Tscharg^ 
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tso by a latitudinal valley north of the lake, and through the districts of Chur mi 
and Diililing. The next mountain-range to the north was called, they were told, 
J em-tLscha n d Selling. 

September 25th. The narrow latitudinal valley which we had followed 
debouched at Camp LXXXYUl into a very broad latitudinal valley, and in this we 
continued our journey towards the west. The day was raw and cold, and nearly 
all day half a gale blew from the nest, the sky being everywhere hung with heavy 
blue-black clouds, though they discharged merely a slight drizzle once or mice; of 
the sun there was not a glimpse to be seen. We were speedily to discover that 
winter was already making its approach with rapid strides. The rainy season had 
come to an end, and was succeeded by the period of constant westerly winds, which 
after a couple of breaks increased steadily in both duration and strengdi, We were 
thus travelling under peculiar anti not very favourable conditions. For the thorough 
exploration of a country it is above all indispensable that the explorer should enjoy 
perfect freedom of action anil not be hampered by the annoying attentions of troops 
of Tibetan mounted men. Another equally indispensable condition is, dial he should 
have a strong and mobile caravan, and not one greatly reduced in both numbers 
and strength, such as mine was then. Wc were, It is true, to be soon supplied 
with Iibetan yaks, which came to carry our baggage; but our escort had received 
stringent orders from Lhasa, and were not to be induced to turn aside to either 
right or left. Last, but not least, there is a limit even to the traveller’s own 
endurance, and we had already been travelling so long on those stupendous 
altitudes, that we literally were quite unable to face any fatigue that was not 
absolutely unavoidable. For these reasons during the greater part of the way to 
Ladak 1 had to keep faithfully to the latitudinal valleys, which of course entails a 
one-sided and monotonous view of the region traversed. All the same 1 still con¬ 
tinued my mapping on the same minute lines as hitherto, and by means of this 
long itinerary 1 obtained an especially accurate and valuable general idea of that 
part of Tibet and rtf the character of the latitudinal valleys in the central parts of 
the country, just :ls in 1896 I acquired a similar fair grasp of the character of the 
latitudinal valleys of northern Tibet. And even though the orography was mono¬ 
tonous, yet the work which I thus carried out, under extremely difficult circumstances, 
will find its right place as soon as the country to the north and to the south of 
my route has been explored with equal minuteness, and when my latitudinal valleys 
have been crossed at several points and been compared with their neighbours to 
north and south, f did, it is true, come at several points into contact with Little- 
dale’s route; but, notwithstanding that 1 endeavoured to avoid it as far as possible, 

1 do not think that any real harm has been done, for in point of accuracy Little- 
dale's map leaves much to be desired. In the majority of cases it was difficult to 
identify the points where our routes intersected; but whenever they did intersect 1 
will for the future call attention to the fact. 

Meanwhile wc were: marching along the great open latitudinal valley, the 
mean breadth of which would be about 30 km. On the north it is bounded by a 
short, but imposing, snowy range, though the greater pan of its snow appeared to 
have fallen recently, and consequently had not lain there all the summer. Mow 
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this, to the south, runs another range, lower and parallel with the first range- In 
the midtile of the valley there are occasional stretches of minor hills. The moun- 
tains on the south, that is to say the westward continuation of the range last crossed 
over, on the northern shore of the Addan-tso, is considerably lower than the opposite 
range on the north of the valley, but on the otlier hand its outlines are wild and 
fantastic: there was not a single jxfint where it would have been possible to cross 
the range with camels. Towards the north-west and west-north-west the country is 
very flat, the only diversities being some low hills. And the same thing is true of the 
country to tire west, that is in the direction in which our latitudinal valley was running. 
J was told that this southern range is called Kondo. After we had passed a spring 
called tJiji, we travelled Tor a while towards the south-west, keeping faithfully to the 
foot of the southern mountains, sometimes crossing over flat spurs that jut out from 
it, as also shallow dry gullies. On the right we passed a small free-standing butte. 

During this day's march we counted no less than 32 black tents belonging 
to the nomads, all of them standing on the slopes of the southern mountains, and 
Here too. although the grass was but poor, large flocks were grazing. My Lama, 
who visited several of the tents, told me that they contained 2, and at the most 
persons each- if we knew the number of latitudinal valleys in this inhabited part 
or Tibet, and knew the grazing capability of each valley, we should he able to 
make a provisional calculation as to the numbers of the population. It must 
however be remembered that the population increases as you proceed south from 
the country through which we were then travelling, but towards the north it thins 
away and soon ceases; Indeed it is probable that north of our latitudinal valley 
there was but a small number of tents, and in some places none at all. Our know¬ 
ledge of the general geography of Tibet Is however all too scanty to admit of anv 
reliable conclusions being arrived at on this topic. The range of'Kondo may in a 
certain sense be regarded as a geographical boundary. .South of It the relief of 
tile country is very capricious and irregular, a chaos of mountain-ranges, most of 
them stretching east and west, and the latitudinal valleys betw een them are largely 
occupied with lakes; and so it continues as far as the great snowy range, which 
separates this lacustrine region from a similar region farther to the south in which 
lie the lakes Dangra-jum-tso, Ngami-tso, Dara-tso, Kyarmg-iso, Mokien-tso, and se- 
vera Others, all known since Nain Singh's journey. North of the Kondo range the 
highlands are more plateau-hke, although even there big ranges run from east to west 

n a later chapter l propose to bring together for comparison a number of profiles’ 

based upon our existing knowledge of Tibet. 

The only transverse glens that bear names appear to be those which posses 
s pnngs in to-entrance; one of these; know, asUrumi, contained springs, mmh“ 
gracnig, and four tent. Here began a little foot-hill range, fairly well defined 

™ S iTiT " r™ °" r " mp *“ ihe district ofSehaW 

or Dagdi. was also situated close to some marshes formed by springs and nea° 

them were several open freshwater pools. Not Tar away ends the little range from 

to 'crow" 11 " 1 a Ul | 8 - leS and | watera> ” r “ s dcscend towards the north, all difficult 
to cros over and bring to both man and beast, they were 3 to 4 m deep and 

were all crossed at right angles. J 4 and 
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camp just mentioned, the altitude of which was 4,609 m., stood 40 to 
50 m. above an oblong or ova]-shaped lake situated in the middle of the latitudinal 
valley. This lake was said to be called the Dagtse-tso; its eastern end was a few 
kilometers to the north of our camp. It forms the predominant feature in the scene, 
and north-west of it several lofty summits towered above the mountain-range that 
rises in that (quarter. In shape this new lake is very unlike those wc had recently 
been travelling amongst. In the case of the latter the mountains advance quite 
dose to the water’s edge, anti even rise out of it in the form of islands; whereas 
the Dagtse-tso is certainty a very shallow sheet of water, and it Jits at a great 
distance from all the surrounding mountains, and lias flat, rounded shores, above 
which it was easy to see. even from a distance, distinct traces of an older, higher 
beach-line anti proofs that this lake, like the Selling-tso, is undergoing a process of 
desiccation. But the process appears to be going on at a more rapid rate in the 
Dagtse-tso than in the Selling-tso. At the eastern end of the former we counted 
eight distinct chains or rings of lagoons, arranged concentrically and forming long, 
narrow sheets of water, interrupted at intervals, the yellow colour of which con¬ 
trasted with the pure blue water of the lake. It is abundantly clear, that these 
collections of water are dammed up by older strand-ramparts, and that they are fed by 
springs close at hand. Seen from a little distance, these lagoons present a rather 
unusual appearance; surprise is created not only by their irregular position and 
structure, but also by die fact that all of them, the lowest as well as the highest, 
are able to contain water. PI. 66 of my atlas wilt give an idea of their arran¬ 
gement. The positions, with intervals of almost equal distance between the 
broken rings, point to a regular progressive rate in the shrinkage of the lake. 
There are also lagoons and ancient beach-lines on the southern shore of the 
lake; but they are of quite a different character, being smaller, more scattered, 
and not concentrically arranged, parallel with the shore. It is worth noting, that 
these strand-ramparts are especially developed at the eastern end of the lake, that 
is to say at that end upon which the waves beat with the greatest violence, driven 
as they arc by the prevailing westerly winds, and consequently at that part of the 
lake in which the strand-ramparts are being built up with the greatest degree 
of energy. 

September 26th. Prom Selin lung we travelled towards the west-south-west, 
keeping a couple of kilometers from the southern shore of the Jake. The little 
red detached range soon came to an end, and in place of it wc had on our 
left hand a bigger and more accentuated range, situated farther to the south. In 
tile entrance to its transverse glens freshwater springs not seldom leap out, though 
the yield of water is small. It was in their vicinity that the 16 nomad tents stood 
which we observed on this day’s journey. We left dose on our right hand several 
freshwater pools, some containing muddy yellow water, others water that was of 
perfect limpidity. The country between our route and the lake was level, and 
abounded in pools and marshes; it was with the very- object of avoiding this marshy 
and treacherous ground that we travelled at such a distance from die lake. The 
shore-line is regular, possessing neither bays nor promontories. The water was 
rather salt, its sp. gr. being 1.043. Notwithstanding the proximity of human 
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beings and domestic live-stock animal life was fair!) abundant beside the lake; 
kulans and antelopes were especial!) 1 numerous, and there were also hares, partridges, 
and gulls. 

Of ihe transverse glens that come out of the mountains on the south, several 
are of pretty fair size. Upon reaching the largest of these, we turned north-west, 
for we were now approaching the western part of the oval-shaped L)agtse-tso. 
Generally the surface was level and good for travelling, except that the gullies which 
issue out of the mountains to the south were deeply excavated. Of these only one 
at that time carried water, a mere trickle issuing out of a spring situated just 
above our track. In three places we crossed over old beach-lines, all wonderful!)' 
distinct and sharply outlined. They resembled rounded terraces with steep slopes 
next the lake. 1 lie first of the three was however more like a wall, and at its 
southern foot a lagoon is sometimes formed by a temporary brook, judging at least 
from the cracked, yellow deposit of day which we found there. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of the recently mentioned watercourse that did carry water, seven strand- 
ramparts were lo be counted, smaller than those mentioned before, but all the same 
distinctly marked and arranged amphitheatrically and concentrically- Strarul-ramparts 
like these accompany faithfully the shores of every salt lake in Central and Western 
libel. We have already encountered them beside die Selling-tso, and we shall 
come across even more beautiful examples taLer on. The peculiar conformation of 
the surface which now came into view on our left hand also bears witness to the 
desiccation of the Dagtse-tso. 1 he foothills on the south consist of a somewhat 
detached, reddish range, and they descend by an abrupt, step-]ike terrace towards 
the north-east, and finally thrust out, still in the same direction, an offshoot 
shaped like a pier or wall, which forms the dividing-line between two sheets of 
water not directly connected with the Dagtsetso. South-west of this wall there 
stretches a long, but small, lake, which is fed by a stream that comes from the 
south-west and possesses no visible emissary into the lake. Its water had a slightly 
saline flavour; around it are marshes and pools, and on these were thousands ol 
gulls and a couple of hundred of wild-geese. On the north-east of the same 
dividmg-lme there is a long, narrow sheet of water, which in places bears a striking 
resemblance to an old river-bed. The water in it was fresh and bright, and it 
contained an abundance of grass and of wild-geese. On its northern shore stand 
some low lulls of barren, yellow clay. This sheet or water is also connected with 
extensive marshes, which reach all the way down to the shore of the principal lake, 
loug . so ar as we were able to see, they do not communicate with it directly. 
On the surface of this long stretch of water we observed current movements here 
and there setting in different directions, die inference being that they have their 
origin in springs. Amongst the marshes, as also along the whole of the southern 
shoie-ol the lake the grazing was relatively good; but along our line of march the 
ground was practically barren. At the foot of the pier-like dividing-wall there ^ 
not a trace of vegetation to be seen; the ground there is sometimfs overfloTed by 
rain-water charged with sediment, and is as level as a floor. Later on, as we drew near 
to the embouchure of the Bogtsang-tsangpo. the grazing increased a little in 
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right or southern bank of the river and a few meters above the surface of the lake. 
The river is there divided into several arms, and bordered on the south by a clearly 
outlined strand-terrace. The actual outfall into the lake is situated several kilometers 
towards the north-east, not far south of a little isolated mountain which rises on the 
north-west shore of the Dagtse-tso. In this region we discovered three nomad tents. 
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The main range that runs north of the latitudinal valley in which the lake is situated 
is crowned by an immense round-topped snowy mass and by several smaller snowy 
summits; and there were also some rudimentary glacier-arms. During the day the 
wind had blown hard from the west, and about three m the afternoon it was followed 
by a couple of showers of rain. Next day, which we devoted to rest, the weather 
was, on the contrary, astonishingly warm and still, and the air was actually full of 
buzzing flies. Then followed a sort of Indian summer, though of the briefest, for 
it only lasted a couple of days; still it was pleasant and beneficial to the caravan. 
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TRAVELLING BESIDE THE BOGTSANG-TSANGPO. 


September a8th. West and south-west of the Dagtse-tso (called Tuktsitukar-tso 
on Littledale s map) three parallel latitudinal valleys can be clearly distinguished. 
So far as one can judge from LittJedale’s map, he appears to have travelled along 
the most northerly of these and to have crossed the river once only, ant! that not 
very Ikr west of the lake, but after that to have left its valley for good. I, on the 
contrary, followed the middle valley, and in this region my route is separated from 
the English traveller’s by a range of moderate elevation, running on the whole from 
east to west and broken In places. A great part of the middle valley is occupied 
by the liogtsang-tsangpo. This river in die eastern end of its valley breaks through 
the bordering range on the south, and flows for a short distance in the most southerly 
ol the three latitudinal valleys, and then once more cuts its way through the same 
range and so returns to its original valley, along which it winds down to the lake. 
On the way ,t makes a bend to the north and appears to flow pretty dose to the 
southern foot of the extreme eastern portion of the range which separates the middle 
valley from its next neighbour on the north, that is to say the same range that 
separated my route from Littledale's. 

Accordingly when we resumed 
our march from Camp XC towards the 
west-south-west, across the flat plain 
that surrounds the lake, a plain bearing 
thin steppe vegetation in a sporadic 
fashion, we soon drew away out of sight 
of the river, nor did we see it again 
until after we had entered the middle 
valley. At its eastern end however we 
crossed the river at a point where it was 
flowing front the S. 6° W. t and where 

the breach is situated by which it cuts Fig. 55. uookixc. tt 60* e from camp xc 
through the southern range. I had 

intended faithfully following the course of the river, so as to map it throm.ho.it 
The existence of the Bogtsang-tsangpo was already known, first through Nain Ingle 
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and afterwards through Li tiled ale; but we possessed no map of it. With our heavy 
and unwieldy camel caravan, it proved, however, impossible to penetrate through 
the transverse glen. A couple of my Cossacks, who went to reconnoitre it. reported 
that it was narrow and nigged, and w as shut in by precipitous cliffs, forming a deep 
gorge, at the bottom of which the river churned its way along. This transverse 
glen is said to merge towards the w est into the most southerly of the three latitudinal 
valleys; and in fact that valley appears to be far narrower, and to present far 
greater difficulties, than the other two to the north of it. It is said to be especi¬ 
ally precipitous on its northern side 
and in places to descend sheer into 
the river like a wall. Through the gap 
made by the transverse glen we per¬ 
ceived at some distance to the south¬ 
west a fresh mountain-range, of mode¬ 
rate elevation and capped with snow. 
At the point where we now forded the 
river, it was divided into four small 
arms and two bigger ones, the aggre¬ 
gate volume of the whole being about 




Fig. 5 ft. NEAk uwi‘ m-, 6 to 7 cub.m. in the second. As the 

volume a little higher up was somewhat 
less, it is probable that the river is 
not joined by any tributary before 
piercing through the transverse glen. 
And as the volume at Camp XC can 
hardly have been more than 3 cub.m., 
it Is quite conceivable that the river 
divides just above Its embouchure into 
an even greater number of arms than 
those which I saw. From the same 
ford we observed to the north a small 
lake, lorming a sort of continuation of 
the Dagtee-tso- The smalt lake south 
of Camp XC is fed through a big glen 
that pierces the southern range, anti in the outlet of which we perceived two 
no mud tents, the only ones we saw during the course of this day's march. 

We left the river therefore on our left, behind the red mountain range, with 
a sharp crest, that borders its glen on the south. The middle latitudinal valley, 
up which wc were marching, grew more and more broken, and we soon entered a 
distinct gorge, a deep-cut eroded watercourse inclosed between low, but steep, hills. 
These were composed almost entirely of soft disintegration material; but occasionally 
in the deeper incisions the hard rock cropped out, a red sandstone, very severely 
weathered, and dipping 25° to the S. ta° W. The gorge was very sinuous and 
the ascent not Inconsiderable, In one or two or the deeper places in the bed of 
the watercourse there were small pools left after the last rain. From both sides 
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the gorge is joined by several similar ravines, all deeply cut and all without water. 
At length tire gorge opened out again and we began to march along a level, slowly 
ascending swelling, that rises between two main watercourses, which unite to make 
the gorge I have just described. Here we round, though in insular patches, as 
in the main valley, fairly good grass, tall, hut yellow and hard, such as it usually 
gets towards autumn. The valley was now inclosed between two small mountain- 
ranges, steeper and with sharply defined crests; in the southern one is the summit 
O- The two main watercourses run each at the foot of one of these two ranges. 
The altitude oi Camp XCl was 4637 m. In its vicinity a hundred tame yaks were 
grazing; so that there were nomads in the neighbourhood. Our Tibetan attendants 
called this region Bigdo. 
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When we compare the three latitudinal valleys together, the following principal 
differences may be observed between them. The one farthest north is broad, open, 
and level, and possesses no distinct watercourse - according to l.ittledale, The 
middk- one, which vye were following, is considerably narrower, its floor very appreci¬ 
ably broken, and its watercourse energetically developed. The southern valley 
along which the Bogtsang-tsangpo flows, is, according to the report of my Cos- 
.sacks. m point of relief even more wild and inaccessible than the middle valley, 
these drftere nces reflect on a small scale the peculiarities which on a large scale 
characterise the l ibetan highlands, that k to say in its central and more northerly 
parts predominantly plateau formations with open, fiat, broad latitudinal valleys; but 
in the soudr a more accentuated relief, with narrow latitudinal valleys, more seldom 
plau.au country. Nevertheless there do exist in Southern Tibet, at the northern 
toot of tin: Himalayas, plateau-like regions of the same kind as those which are so 
common at the southern foot of the Kwen-Jun. 

September 29th. We still continued up die latitudinal valley towards the 
west-south-west, at first ascending imperceptibly to a fiat pass, only a c^pJe of 
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meters higher than Camp XCL On the other side of it we again went gently down, 
until we at iengtli struck the Uogtsang-tsangpa, and then we once more marched 
tip alongside it. This day too was, like those that preceded it, a warm summer 
day; indeed in the afternoon we even found die sun irksome as it shone in our 
faces, causing our skin to dry up, crack, and peel off in large Hakes. 
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On the httle pass my aneroids registered 4639 m.; but, despite the slightness 
of the relative: altitude, we enjoyed from it a pretty extensive view. To the west- 
north-west we saw, through a broad, level gap, the latitudinal valley in which 
Jtttedale travelled, and which my Tibetan escort repeatedly endeavoured to induce 
me to follow, probably because they looked upon that road as finally and completely 
abandoned, as well as in so Tar of less consequence, owing to the fact that it is in 
general very difficult to find a road over the great mountain-range on the south 
down into [ .bet proper, or as my escort phrased it, into the >Land of the Holy 
Huoks>. Hie latitudinal valley, that is to say the actual valley of the Bo^tsang- 

tsangpo, appeared to stretch as far as ever we could see towards the west-south- 
west 

As .= marched do™ from the pass, we had at first on oar right some low 
and insigmlicant hills, and on our left broken country, through which all die water¬ 
courses make their way down to the Bogtsang-tsangpo. Upon coming to a fresh¬ 
water pool, fed by springs, we found largo flocks of sheep grazing; the grass was 
in patches exceptional If good. 

After passing on our left a small mountain knob, rising above the otherwise 
soft ground, we once more caught sight of the Bogtsang-tsangpo, winding with 
short, sharp bends immediately south of our line of march. At first it looked so 
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intricate and involved that it was difficult to form any idea an to where it came 
from or whither it went to; but after advancing a little bit farther, we ascertained 
that it came from the west-south-west, and then trended towards the south-east, at 
the same time forcing its way by a more open glen through the southern range, 
which just there is relatively low. and then, as we have seen, it turns towards the 
east and north-east. It is joined by several side-glens, especially from the south, 
but af] without water; still it is possible that some of them which originate on the 
peak N*, visible to the south, and on tire range of moderate elevation to which 
it belongs, do carry water. Thus tire orographical and hydrographical conformation 
is here rather peculiar and unusuah the bottom of the latitudinal valley forms such a 
vast swelling, rising up to the pass just mentioned, that the river prefers to force 
its wav twice through the range on the south, a range, it is true, of no great 
magnitude, before it finally turns towards the salt lake into which it empties. 
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possessed so much energy as to carve its way through the mountains to the south. 
Neither here nor farther west does die Rogtsang-tsangpo resemble the usual moun¬ 
tain streams, with their deep cut, gravelly bed, their strongly accentuated erosion 
terraces, and turbulent torrent. The river seems rather to have entered upon a 
stage of apathy, after having in the preceding section done its real erosive work, 
and levelled anti filled up its latitudinal valley. In die section which I am considering it 
does, it is true, possess a terraced bank, at all events on its left, and this, while 
not very high, is tjuite distinct, and situated at a considerable distance from its 

existing bed. Between the terrace and 
the river-bed stretches the marshy 
region which I Itave recently mentioned, 
and there there are a number of typical 
backwater loops, that is windings of 
the river cut off from it, of precisely 
the same character as the (wldsckemtrfs 
of the Tarim. Some of these loops 
were still hill of water, others were 
empty. Formations such as this w ould 
not be able to come into existence, 
had not the country been so levelled 
up and smoothed by older alluvia. The 
appearance of the river is calculated 
to deceive one as to its dimensions. 
1 he Bogtsangf-tsangpo looks like a 
respectable stream, but its deep, broad 
current moves at such a slow rate that 
the volume does not amount to more 
than a lew cubic metres In the second. 
And the deception is still further en¬ 
hanced by the fact that the banks are 
very' low and rise but little above the 
water-level; although sharply outlined 
and steep, they are seldom more than 
i pn. high. In a word, the river-bed 
appeared to be exceptionally full for 
so late a season of the year. As vast 
tju an tides ol water make their way down into this important channel after rain 
falls over the drainage-area of the Bogtsang-tsangpo, it is probable that in some 
places the river overflows its banks. For instance, at the place where we again 
forded it the land adjacent to the banks, being still wet, were slippery and 
greasy. The bottom of the river consisted however of fine gravel, On the\vhole 
the stream Rowed at that spot in one collected channel, though in a few places 
it divides into two arms passing round small alluvia! islands. 

After travelling i^r an hour at some distance south of the river* we again 
approached it at a point where a rocky promontory juts out from the southern 
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mountains, in that the sharply defined range, precipitous next the river, describes 
a curve concave towards the north, and close In under its foot creeps the river; 
at the promontory the rocky wall is practically vertical. The rock was a hard, red, 
fine-grained variety, dipping 33° towards the N. 30° E. In this locality the Bog- 
tsang-tsangpo forms a peculiarly extensive overflow region, for from the principal 
river, which hugs the base of the range, at least half a dozen branches break a wav 
and then lower down turn in diagonally and successively rejoin the main stream. 
At the same time these branches split up into yet smaller ones, all of which we 
had to ford. One of these was almost as big as the principal river flowing under¬ 
neath the promontory. The ground beside these branches was as a rule barren 
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and marshy. Thus here again the Bogtsang-tsangpo is not quite decided in its 
course, in other words, it has advanced to such a stage in its levelling work, that 
it is no longer able to retain its bed, but, breaking out of it, gropes its wav for- 

I'rf A f. ?j I ’T' ** *“* ™ «“«* ™<*l river, we elide Camp'xdl 

I , 111 1 ? 0 m, ‘ tIiat k a g 0011 deal lower than the little pass in the 

latitudinal valley and 30 m. higher than the point where the river divides into so 
many branches. Immediately north of our camp rose a fairly accentuated mountain- 
mass which, I was informed, is called Mukfcchak. The mountains on the south Zi on 
the other hand, a higher and more continuous range, their name being Ning North- 

'Zlr 7T »»** «• pta-1 % a ravine. tod^Bettv 

hat range and the range which rises on the north bank of the river extend, flleor 

■ ina \a o>, rom winch also a watercourse runs down to the Bogtsang-tsangno 
it eenril ' ",7 30,h r rollmVetl ,lle °P“> but by no means broatf valley ^ 
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bank of tbt: stream tliat we touched every north-going winding at a tangent, Ex¬ 
cept at a couple of places only, the volume was always collected into a single 
channel, which retained its breadth almost unaltered. The banks are everywhere 
low, and the existing erosion terraces, which rise vertically or with a very steep 
slope from the water's edge, seldom reach more than one meter above it. The 
grazing improved, though it was confined to smail patches and stretches along the 
banks. On the other hand, there runs on the left or northern bank of the river 
an old erosion terrace, which sometimes lies a score of meters or so distant from 
the existing bank and sometimes approaches so close to it, that there was only just 
room for the canids to march between the two. The terrace in question consists 



Fig. 1.00RING W&tf FROM CASH* XUII. 


of bard consolidated gravel, has a steep slope, and rises alxnit 4 m. in height. It 
accompanied us all day, wiLh but few interruptions. There exists a similar terrace 
on the opposite or right bank, and during the second half of the day’s march this 
terrace was more developed than its tvr-A-z’zs, These erosion terraces are me¬ 
morials of a time when the liogtsang-tsangpo exercised a far more energetic erosive 
activity than it does to-day; but the ascent of the latitudinal valley from the river's 
mouth in the Dagtse-tso is so exceedingly slight that at the present time one can 
scarcely speak with propriety of any actual erosion. If the lake possesses an ab¬ 
solute altitude of 4544 m., the rise up to Camp XCII (alt. 4625 m.), a distance of 
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62 km., is only 79 m., and in the next succeeding section of 22 km. it amounted 
to only 21 nv, for Camp XCHI stood at an altitude of 4644 m. In a word the 
work of erosion is practically completed and the Bogtsang-tsangpo has entered 
upon a stadium in which the whole of at any rate its lower course serves merely 
as a through channel for the passage of the water. Hence in this part or the river 
the water plays in the meantime a passive role, and is no longer able to excavate 
its bed, that is to say make any change in its vertical depth; the energy of the 
stream is confined exclusively to horizontal activity, as is evident from the aban¬ 
doned loops already alluded to. 



F'E* 65. LOOKING NORTH FROM Cj|!TP XCHI. 


I he old marginal terraces are frequently pierced by the outlets of side-glens. 
As however the steep craggy mountain-ranges that shut in the latitudinal glen on 
both tlauks are rather small in dimensions, most of the side-glens are also quite 
small. They do indeed manage to break through the terrace, but after that they 
hardly ever succeed in chiselling a distinguishable channel in the surface. It was 
only m the second half of the day's march that we passed some of these side-glens 
possessed of sufficem energy to reach all the way down to the river, and only 
one or them then contained water. In some places there were small crescentic pools 
along the banks, filling reaches of the river which have got cut off from it. 

I he valley runs at first towards the west-south-west, but afterwards inclines 
o the west-north-west. Sometimes it contracts, then again it widens out; but during 
ihe latter part of the day it remained on the whole steadily broader. We forded 

£^ P“* «*-. it change, fc direction and ihen for a elidible 
distance travelled along the dopes on die south side of the valley, that is alotio 

1. In *• : h ™ atS of *• --Mens that open u^on thl 

nh of the river we counted in all five nomad tents. The conformation of the 
southern mountains now began to show up more distinctly. It was of course only 
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in my own immediate neighbourhood that I was able to plot any details; nevertheless 
! could see distinctly, that diere are three ranges, all parallel to one another, and 
of these the one farthest south is the largest, and forms apparently the water-divide 
between the Rogtsang-tsangpo and a hydrographical region farther south, probably 
that of the Dangragum-tso and its neighbour lakes. That particular range, glimpses 
of which we caught at intervals through the openings of the side-glens, though at 
a considerable distance away, did not appear to have any breach in it; but the 
glens and watercourses which cut their way through the two parallel ranges to the 
north all originate in the loftier water-dividing range* It was one of these side- 
glens that now carried a littie water, which no doubt issued from a spring in the 
vicinity. To these southern mountains our Tibetan escort applied the common 
name of Nangra. 



Kg. 66 . THE BOCTSASC-TSANGPO AT CAMP XCtTl. 


Throughout this part of its course the river is very sinuous, and many of its 
windings appeared as if they would soon be cut off. The water was in general 
deep and dark-coloured, and the current was sluggish in Lhe extreme; it was only 
rarely, when it came to shallow places, that die current was at all lively. In a 
gap in die nearest range on the north there is a low and convenient pass, giving 
access to tile next latitudinal valley in that direction. Through this breach also 
we observed fresh mountains farther to the north, probably belonging to the range 
that borders I ,i tiled ale's valley on the north. 

Our third camp beside die Bogtsang-tsangpo was Camp XCIil (alt. 4644 m.). 
At that point the river cattle from die north-west, after making a sweep to the 
north round a couple of small free-standing ridges* It then makes its way by 
several sharp windings along the foot of the range that shuts in the valley on the 
north. 1 lere that range terminated; or rather was broken by a spur, at the foot 
of winch stood a couple of nomad tents. Reside our camp were one or two small 
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elongated pools, evidently former windings of the river. Here the grazing- was 
relatively good. The river was full offish, and next day. which W e devoTed ^ 
rest, was spent in a profitable fishing, which yielded a welcome change in our bill 
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in the second. A similar measurement made at Camp XCII gave a volume of 
4.01 cub.m. Probably the river really does lose volume somewhat along this stretch, 
because it is not joined by any tributaries; but below the last camp it undoubtedly 
increases, in consequence of accessions from springs, and possibly from aflluents 
that reach it from the main range in the south. 



Fig, 6$. niiiisr: AT CAiir xciti. 


October 2nd. We still continued to travel towards the west-south-west, and 
during the greater part of the day we had the Bogtsang-tsangpo to the north. 
Thus here again there occurs a double breach, but this time in the northern range, 
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for the river then quits its own valley and flows along that which lies to the north. 
This last latitudinal valley is broad and open, and is bordered on the north by 
several double series of ranges of moderate or small elevation, and frequently 
broken; so that through the gaps in the little double range which separates the 
two latitudinal valleys from one another we often saw three or four sets of similar 
parallel ranges. By means of the first gap on the right the Bogtsang-tsangpo breaks 
through from the northern to the southern latitudinal valley. Tile transverse glen 
by which It does so is very broad and open, and appears to possess the same ex¬ 
ceedingly gentle indination as the two latitudinal valleys themselves. In fact, it has 
dropped the characteristics of a transverse glen, being in this respect very different 
from the last transverse glen that the Bogtsang-tsangpo makes its way through, 
namely the one whkh we left not far south-west of the Dagtse-tso. Tliis makes, as 
we have seen, a sharply outlined and deeply trenched defile or gorge through the 
southern range. The two little ridges that rose to the west of Camp XCIII were 
more like the ruins of former mountain-ranges. In the more northerly of die two 
we discovered a couple of grottoes, which the natives of the locality use as store 
rooms for keeping fat and salt in. At the font of the southern ridge stands a tiny 
butte, rising straight out ol the ground, and at its foot some springs bubble up 
the water of which, beautifully limpid, gathers into little pools. The ground round 
about them was marsh)-. The grazing there was in places fairly good. Not. far 
from these springs we crossed over a very flat threshold, which according to my 
aneroids lay only 11 m. above Camp XCIII, and from it a waterless rivulet runs 
down towards the river. Next we passed a small lake or large pool, situated at 
the foot of a red butte. From this point we saw in foreshortened perspective the 
continuation of the nearest range on the right and at the same time: obtained a 
view of the nearest latitudinal valley to the north, a view that reached a long way 
to the west. I o the north-west, in tills same latitudinal valley, we perceived a small 
lake, and beyond it one suspected the presence of the river. This latitudinal valley is 
not however identical with Littlcdalu’s, but lies south of the latter, as his map 
plainly shows; for in this region lie did not touch the Bogtsang-tsangpo at all but 
has pricked out its probable course. It is invariably characteristic of all this part 
ol I ibet, that the mountain-ranges are disposed with an inflexible parallelism from 
east to west, that they lie pretty dose to one another, and do not rise very hsuh 
above the bottoms of the valleys, but are rather steep and rocky, and consist for 


the most part of liard rock. 



Fig, 6f>. 


Out of a transverse glen on the south came a pretty' energetically excavated 
;va«™, and own ir trickled a rMct , ^ UnJ’where ^ *w h 

towards the north, making for the Bogtsang-tsangpo. Just beyond that a 
P e 7 CC “ V ' «« WUnd u»: we were able to le d.,c cast down thl UtiS 

had '-et 4 l “*1 ‘ he m0sl imf,or,am ° f ,he southern ranges which we 

hud seen dunng the preceding day. The range that now rose „e£«, T w on 
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the south contained an abundance of springs: we counted them in five places. One 
of these, situated pretty high up on the slopes, had given origin to really extensive 
ice-sheets. It was now a general thing to find all the pools and watercourses frozen 
of a morning. 'Hie temperature dropped during the night to —n 6 . 



Fig. 70. SPRING AT THE MOUNTAIN-FOOT. 


After that the ascent became more noticeable and by means of a dry water¬ 
course we ascended to a little soft, rounded threshold m the latitudinal valley, 
situated at an altitude of 48 > 8 m. To the north of it is a stretch of cliffs, with 
steep, indeed often with precipitous, faces towards the south. In one place at the 
foot of the precipice we found a circular walled inclose re; it was a sheepfold in 
which the nomads protect their sheep at night against the wolves. Immediately 
west of the pass the grazing was more plentiful than it had been for a long time, 
and there was also a fresh spring. This inviting spot is called But. 1 decided 
however to push on to the Bogtsang-tsangpo, the windings of which we saw a long 
way off in the great latitudinal valley. Accordingly we marched down towards 
the west-south-west. 1 he latitudinal valley was now framed in by double ranges 
on both north and south, and of the southern pair at least the one nearest uTus 
was pierced by a transverse glen, which came towards the principal river. Both 
of the northern pair were breached by the Bogtsang-tsangpo. This at the point 
where we struck it was flowing north-north-east and north-east, and after that it 
^Li ns east and sou tit-east. In the northern latitudinal valley we observed yet anotlvtir 
small lake, which is undoubtedly connected in some way or other with the river. 
I or, a short distance farther on, wc doubled the southern loops of the river 
before pitching Camp XCIV on Its right bank, at an altitude of 4718 m. 

This was therefore the fourth time we had encamped beside this river, and 
I had been able to map rhe whole of the lower part of its course. Along tills 
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portion of its length we had found the Bogtsang-tsangpo thus occupying at least 
three different latitudinal valleys; but its proper channel is in the middle one, up which 
we travelled; into the other two it only makes short deviations, though to do so 
it has to break through the ranges which separate the valleys one from the other. 
We ascertained that it breaks through to the south in order to avoid a pass in its 
own proper valley; and it is for a precisely similar reason that it bursts through 
the northern range back again, for at that point we had to cross over a second 
minor pass in the latitudinal valley. 



Fig. 71. rs JtOLTF- towards la dak. 


At Camp XCIV the Bogtsang-tsangpo had to some extent altered its appear¬ 
ance. Its current was, it is true, still collected into a deep and very distinctly defined 
bed; but it was manifestly smaller than it had been lower down Its breadth was 
not more than 5 or 6 m, t and it is probable also that between Camp XC1I1 and 
XCIV it is joined by so many spring-fed rivulets that it perceptibly increases; indeed 
in that same stretch it appears to receive some actual tributary, for while its water 
at the former camp was rather muddy, here at Camp XCIV, in the district called 
Devusang, it was as clear as crystal, so clear that when we stood on the steep 
banks we were able to see the fish swimming past in shoals. The grass was fairly 
good; where the hanks are held together by grass and roots they overhang in 
places. Jhe country immediately south of tile river is marshy, and appears some- 

times to be under water; the ground consists of slippery- grey clay, dotted over 
with goaded scmL 

On 3rd October we travelled for the last time beside the Bogtsang-tsangpo, 
fording the river not far from our camp, at a point where it is divided into two 
branches. Our direction was towards the west-north-west. By this the latitudinal 
valley had assumed a more irregular form, Its attendant mountain -ran-res breaking 
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up into smaller sections. Round one of these sections, situated in the middle of 
the valley, the river describes a loop towards the south, flowing dose in at the foot 
of the mountain; at its south-eastern comer stood two or three tents. The mount¬ 
ains which inclose the valley on the south are so low and scattered, that we might 
have travelled south without any especial difficulty. 



Fig. Jt, es route towards la dak. 


Leaving immediately south of us the section that the Bogtsang-tsangpo en¬ 
circles, we again struck the river, flowing along a tolerably narrow valley between 
low ridges, that consisted of the same fine-grained rock as hitherto. In one or two 
places steep rocks Jut out into the river, so that to get the camels past them we 
had to lead them in the water. After that we travelled along the left or northern 
escarpment ol the river, at the loot ol a sharp - edged and irregular crest. In several 
places we observed traces of encampments. At one spot four big stones were set 
up on end and propped one against another, the biggest being i A m, high: prob¬ 
ably they serve to indicate the boundary between two different regions. Just before 
entering the narrow \alle\ we also passed a sort of boundary oT stones, rather 
small in size, but placed close to one another in a winding line, which appeared to 
serpentine away in both directions as far as we could see, showing up distinctly 
against the finer gravel with which the surface was strewn. 

The narrow valley through which the river flows, and which is to be regarded 
merely as a part of the big valley, soon widens again, and in fact swells out 
into a broa<l expansion, or rather a spacious plain, with little grazing or none; the 
ground however was there hard and bore us readily, the only drawback being 
that it was literally honeycombed with the burrows of the earth-rats, putting me 
in mind of a worm-eaten tree. The last time we touched the river was where two 
branches unite, both coming from the south-west. Shortlv after that we entirely 
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lost sight of the Bogtsang-tsangpo, so that it is impossible to determine whether 
these two branches originate in different regions or whether they are the result of 
the division higher up the river’s course. Kittled ale, with whose route we again 
came into contact at this point, appears to entertain the former opinion, for he 
inserts them on his map as rising, the eastern branch in the south-east and Lhe 
western branch in the south. This strikes me as being improbable. It is indeed 
possible that the two streams come from different directions, but their original source 
must be sought, I opine, on the northern flank of the great mountain-range which 
towers up beyond the moderately high and less compact ranges that border the 
plain on the south. That range is, I believe, the westward continuation of the 
highest of the crests that bound the basin of the lower Bogtsang-tsangpo on the 
south. In the south-south-west and south-west three snowy peaks were also visible, 
evidently belonging to the same principal range. I take it, that it is on its north¬ 
ern slopes that the sources of the Bogtsang-tsangpo must be looked for, the river 
no doubt owing its real origin to head streams that meet from different directions. 
Otherwise the view presented in the south-west consisted of a perfect chaos of 
mountain-ranges and crests, in which the same parallelism as heretofore may be 
supposed to exist; but their spurs running out in different directiotis tend to render 
the whole rather confused. Even irom a distance it was easy to see that it would 
be no easy task to force a way through that country with a camel caravan; though 
I have no doubt It would not be difficult to penetrate to the forbidden parts of 
Tibet with a mule caravan. We shall find subsequently that this mountain-system 
of southern Tibet, which runs on the whole parallel with the Himalaya and the 
Kwen-lun, continues all the way to Ladak. When i come to the general account 
of the orography of Tibet, 1 shall consider the orographies! significance of tins 
system as compared with that Of the two systems which l have just mentioned, as 
also with ill at ot the Kara-komm. This vast range, or more correctly speaking 
this system of parallel ranges, with a dominating main chain in the middle, con¬ 
stitutes a natural bulwark, protecting those parts of southern Tibet and the Brahma¬ 
putra \alle\ Irom which the 1ibeta ns have with such wonderful persistency hitherto 
excluded Europeans. Here again I had to abstain from carrying out my desire to 
make an excursion towards the south, partly because of the inaccessible character 
ol the country, partly because of the wretched condition of my caravan. In consequence 
ot this I was again brought into contact with Lit tied ales route; indeed for a couple 
of days I actually trod in his footsteps. r 

We now definitively left the Bogtsang-tsangpo behind us to the south. At 
the last glance that we obtained or the river its volume was considerably less tfian 
it had been before, which points to its receiving a good many spring-fed rivulets 
,te TT cour f e ' . A *» » l°"g march across the arid, barren plain, we 

' n ™' p r ra dlstnct of Rmafc-sumdo, at an altitude of 4778 m. There siiriiws 
bubbled up, giving rise to frozen marshes. 


In the narrow valley dense yellowish red limestone cropped out with a dip of 22* 
towards the S. 30 J W., and at the point where we quitted the river the same variety 
of rock appeared at 64° S. In the latter locality a small range rises a short distance from 
the left bank of the Bogtsang-tsangpo, the surface sloping gently down from its base 
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to the stream. At the very foot of the range there is, as the accompanying profile 
(fig. 73) shows, a very distinct excavation, with a relatively smooth surface, which has 
subsequently been subject to weathering. This hollow can hardly have been caused by 
anything else except the beat of waves or some other form of aqueous erosion. 
The most probable explanation is that it dates from a period when the river flowed 
at a higher level than it does now, although the difference of elevation between 
the foot of the rocks and the river’s existing level does not amount to more than 
a few meters. It is also fair to suppose, that this open plain was once the bottom 
of a lake of the same kind as, for instance, the Addan-tso, and that the lake 
discharged by an emissary which emerged at the same place as that in which die 
1 logtsang-tsangpo now enters the narrow part of its valley. The lake will, in that 
case, have been gradually levelled up in consequence of the progressive erosion 
of the river, and the tilling of its basin by the solid matter brought down by the 
mountain streams, and in that way it will have disappeared. If that is so, then 

the excavated hollow at the foot of the rocks 
will owe its origin to the combined action of 
waves and ice. The plain at Devusang was 
perhaps a similar little lakebasin. The extra¬ 
ordinary levelness of these plains, the nature 
of their soil, namely fine alluvial silt, and the 
exceedingly gentle upward inclination winch the 
entire region exhibits towards the west — all 
lend support to the hypothesis, that formerly 
the llogtsang-Lsangpo flowed through a chain 
ol small lakes, just as the [agjti-rapga flows 
now through the Addan-tso and the Tschargut tso and empties itself into the Selling 
tso. The only difference is, that the Bogtsang-tsangpo has already accomplished 
its work and has done its share towards obliterating its lakes. There can be no 
question that the Addan-tso will eventually be filled up with the sediment brought 

down by all the turbid streams that drain off the adjacent mountains; but on the 

other hand the Tschargitt-tso will be able to maintain ilseir for a relatively long 
period, because the Addan-tso empties itself into that lake in a limpid stream. When 
from Rinak-sumdo you cast a glance across this extensive arena, you are at once 
impressed by the idea, that you are standing on the edge of an old lake-basin. 
Its surface is as level as a floor, the whole of its southern side is still occupied 

with marshes, and it is encircled by a ring of mountains, the only breach in which 

exists in the east, namely that by which the river makes its exit. To the west- 
south-west rises the dominating ridge which littledale calls T'ongo Volcano 4000' 
abo\c camp io2». though I was told its name is Erenak-tschimo. The snowy tuduti- 
lains to the south are said to lie called (langi-gamo and those to the north fagnak. 

The especially fine weather which we had for several days enjoyed now came 
to an end, and was succeeded by coolness and westerly winds, accompanied by 
several good hail showers, some of the mountainous parts being sprinkled all over 
while after them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FROM MT ERENAK-TSCH1MO TO MT SCHA-GANDSCHUM. 


October 4th, We had no alternative except to follow the only practicable 
route towards the west, namely the same route that Littledale travelled by. and even 
that was difficult enough for our camels. ] myself however made an excursion up 
tile slopes of die mountain which Littledale mistakenly supposed to be a volcano. 
On the way up 1 observed, first some bosses of red conglomerate and sandstone, as 
well as two large watercourses, both containing tiny brooks fed by springs. On the 
bank of the second stands an oho of mans slabs, probably intended to proclaim the 
fact that the mountain is regarded as holy. Just above it a pointed rocky crag rises 
directly out of the ground and west of it stood a tent, though we perceived no 
human beings about it. 1 dare say they had purposely hidden themselves or had 
been commanded by our escort to disappear, so as to avoid supplying us with a 
guide who might show us a more southerly road. But from what we subsequently 
saw ot the country in that direction, the more northerly route that we adopted was 
m point of fact the most convenient. Perhaps however the sanctity of the mountain 
may have been considered sufficiently great to keep Europeans at a distance from it. 

Leaving the oho we rode south-west up a side-ravine, which, like so many 
of its neighbours in the flanks of the mountain, unites with the more distant of the 
two glens down which the rivulets were flowing. This one came from the west- 
northwest, and turned to the south-east, and south-south-east, evidently with the 
intention of emptying into some marsh or lake in the big arena-like plain. (Tom 
the very' brat the ascent up the ravine was very steep, in fact we were able to 
keep to our horses for only about two hundred meters up. The ravine appeared 
to terminate at an abrupt precipitous wall, where the hard rock cropped out as a bare 

W f‘ A . ftCr !eav, "S our h °rses in a fissure of the rock, we continued 
s en on not, ut we were not able to take many consecutive steps at once 

owing to the great altitude, for we were considerably above 5000 m. We were 

U 5 "*Ttl°hT C ) n ^ ° f . thC predpiC *’ Where a »* handle of stones would 

em to have fallen some time or other. On the way up we observed hard rock 

m certain places. From the point where we stopped, we obtained a magnificent 

view of nil the region we had travelled through ever since leaving Dagtse-tSi The 
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highest mountains in that locality were the three snowy summits to the north qf 
that lake, Between them and the Erenak-tsehimo intervenes a veritable ocean of 
mountain-ranges, peaks, detached buttes, and valleys, and it was only with the help 
of the compass that 1 was able to conjecture the route which our caravan had 
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followed. Even the valley of the Bogtsang-tsangpo did not stand out in any way 
conspicuously, not more noticeably in fact than its nearest neighbours* nor were 
there any other dominant features in the landscape. It was nothing but an in¬ 
distinguishable tangle of mountain-ranges, amongst which our route was quite lost. 
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One thiiiLT you do however lean) from a general view like this: namely you learn 
more distinctly than in any other way how insignificant a single exploring itinerary 
is amongst such a boundless and little known mountainous country. How often do 
we not see the statement made, that we are now fairly well acquainted with the 
geography of Tibet. 1 'or my part, 1 should prefer to say, that we possess merely 
a glimmering of die broad, main features of the physical geography of the country; 
but we cannot boast, that we possess even the rudest reconnaissance map of the 
whole of Tibet, The routes of the travellers — painfull)- few! — which cross the 
country in different directions embrace between them a very small percentage of its 
area, and there still remains an inconceivably vast amount of work to be done in 
this respect. 



Fig. 75. OBO AT THE FOOT Of ERENAK-TSCmMO. 


When Viewed from our higher point of vantage the plain of Rinak-sumdo 
gave in a still higher degree than before the impression of being a desiccated lake- 
basin, and it was from there that we first obtained a distinct general view of the 
many small lakes and marshes which occupy the whole of its southern side, and 
almost give the impression of being the last survivors of a single large Jake, which 
has shared the fate of so many other Tibetan lake-basins and has disappeared. In 
the south-east there stood out a fantastic, snow-dad mountain-mass, belonging to 
the mam range which we had had pretty close to us on the south ever since leaving 
1C !X ^ lun 0 * aktsong-tso, lo the north and north-east, that is in the country 
y were about to traverse, rose a whole series of smaller mountain crests, with 
pinnacled, serrated forms, putting one in mind of crenelated, fortified walls. Amongst 
them one detached rocky pinnacle was especially conspicuous, by rising like a S- 
gomic pillar out of the disintegration material. A few hundred'meters higher to 
some smaller patches of snow were still remaining, g P 
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After we got back to the of>o. we directed our steps towards the north-west, 
crossing on our way over three of the denticulated crests which I have mentioned. 
The first lias a very inconsiderable pass; while the other two are pierced by the 
more easterly of the two glens down which brooks were flowing. Beside the rivulet 




Fig. ;6. VIEWS non petween the erenak-tscmmo asd tme pass. 


were three nomad tents, and from our outlook above we had seen three others 
standing on the plain at Lite south-east loot of the mountain- In the bifurcation of 
the third crest, on the right bank of the stream, there is a grotto, consisting of two 
divisions, an outer and an inner, and separated from one another by a wall of re- 
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gularly shaped slabs, with an opening 1 in the middle. The entrance to the grotto 
is about 3 m. high. Standing in its interior, in the deep cool shade, we had a 
peculiar and enchanting view of the mountainous country to the east, then bathed 
in sunshine. That this grotto had long been used as a human habitation was 
manifest from the thick coating of soot which clung to its roof and wails, betraying 
that the fires had been made of yak-dung or sheep-dung. Indeed there was some 
of the last named still heaped up inside the grotto; Tram tins we may also infer 
that shepherds sometimes use the grotto as a night-shelter for their flocks in winter. 
Hut the numerous slabs, with the usual formula of prayer engraven on them, that 
were lying on ledges and cornices of rock all over the inside of the grotto pointed 
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to its apparently being used for religious purposes. Possibly some hermit or lama, 
having dedicated his life to the service of the deities of the mountain, may have 
had his domicile here, Fhe discover!, 1 of the sacred slabs at these two places, the 
obo and the grotto, are an unmistakable proof, that the mountain is regarded as 
holy. I he obo was not, it is true, of any great size; hut it was nevertheless 
erected with a certain amount of care. It consisted of a square pediment, with a 
big stone placed on edge on the middle of it, while several slabs, all inscribed 
with the prayer formula, were arranged round it as if placed on a table. The slabs 
were made of marble, green schist, and red sandstone. Nor is it surprising, that 
a people, addicted as the 1 ibetans are to belief in nature gods, should be induced 
by the peculiar features of this jiarticular region to consider that it Is in inti¬ 
mate connection with their deities. Even by its very appearance alone, towering up 
as it does amongst the clouds, ami visible as it is from every direction, the Erenak- 
tsemmo produces an especially striking effect upon the mind. And then there are 
the little crests, with their strange outlines, resembling fortress walls, erected by 

lit Jin, in Ctmftstl Asm , tv 1 
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the gods for the protection of their holy mountain. The third of these jagged 
crests, lying farthest towards the north, produces a very' curious effect upon the 
beholder, for its southern face is almost perpendicular. 

Leaving the grotto, we rode up the glen towards the pass From which the 
glen-stream descends, litis pass, at an altitude of 5014 m., is ensconced in a not 
inconsiderable range, the southern side of which is seamed by several similar glens, 
some joining the one we were travelling up, others piercing the three crenelated 
crests each by its own independent glen, but all alike making for the > threshold* 
on the south of Rinak-suindo. On the pass, which was easy and comfortable, we 
found an obo without any mane stones, but with coloured streamers of cloth, tied 
to strings and fluttering in the wind. As we came across no other votive objects 
after this, the range in which the pass is situated would appear to tre regarded as 
he northern boundary of the sacred region. 



Fig- 7$- looking jte from the ms. 


from the pass we descended towards the north-west by a side-glen, that 

t^vel fl'/s r" l ,7 7""* *7 - which we were about to 

rt, 1-d ?, k: 7*7 t,,,! * esL on our left we had 

the rounded spurs that jut out from the northern face of the boundary range, and 

ime rw V r T™ »«<t„luated cliff belonging to an offshoot of the 
77 l l,e "7 , of ^ lMalit >- K’alher into a main watercourse, with a 

brook (lowing down ,t on the west or left side of the valley, and having marshes 

cZ?XCT? LVT^l f -* 1 valley fve formed 

and at ^m , J , *'"* Tsctarin * ™ntes fro,,, the west 

and at that po nt bends to the north-east, keeping close in nnder the foot of the 

moumams on the north stde of the valley. At that season the quantity of water 

the rner was ,ery small, barely a cubic meter, almost the whole of it spring- 
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water, cold and as bright as crystal. It contained fish, and in some places there 
were wild-duck. At this part I should have known that I was on Ltttledale’s route 
even though I had not had his map before me; for not only did one of my men, 
Moll ah Schah, who had also accompanied Littledale, recognise the country again, 
but we also picked up an ass's shoe, an object that can hardly have been left 
except by Littledale"s caravan. 

The rocks we observed during that day’s march were as follows; a red 
conglomerate, dipping So° towards the 5 . 40° W\, not far from Rinafc-sumdo; on 
the right of our route we saw several similar small bosses and ridges, in which 
however the strata appeared to dip 30 to 45° towards the N. and NE,; in a small 
detached knob near the first obo was the usual fine-grained rock, dipping 78° S. Next 
in the steep gully by which we climbed up Erenak-tschimo, amongst hard rock, we per¬ 
ceived a hard resonant greenstone, dipping 64 W. Higher up it occurred again, 
though not very generally, in the form of gravel in the bed of the river, while 
at its sides this sharp-edged detritus gravel was 
in places piled or built up as it were into sharply 
defined terraces either by running water or by 
avalanches of snow. A few meters farther up in 
the same ravine or watercourse there cropped out 
a light red granite, liard ant! fine-grained, and 
tilted 76 towards the N. 5 W.; and not very far 

above that was a hard crystalline rock, dipping 77 s 
towards the N- 33 E, Besides these I collected 
various other specimens of rock, which, though 
they only occurred in the loose gravel, tend at any 
rate to show that this mountain is of fairly complex composition. Amongst these 
is a white marble, which occurred not only in fragments of great freshness and 
wonderful beauty, but also in pieces that are yellowed, brittle, and cracked. This 
1 nowhere discovered as diving? rock: there had been a knoll of it on the right 
side of the glen, but that is now completely weathered away and destroyed. 
Further a light-coloured crystalline schist and a black rock, probably diorite 
or diabase, of which there were only a few fragments higher up in the glen, 
pointed to the fact that somewhere the mountain must be traversed by veins 
of these rocks. After that came a white crystalline variety, mottled with some 
sort of mineral matter; then a friable yellow rock, which put me in mind of 
pumice. We only found one single specimen of porphyry in the lower part of 
the glen; it consisted ol a hard, dark-green, resonant variety. The little crest 
with the grotto described above consisted of limestone, dipping 72° towards 
the S. 15 E., and this same rock appeared to prevail in all the small 
ranges which stretch with such remarkable regularity east and west in parallel 
chains, thus bearing no slight resemblance to the mountains on the shores of the 
1 sch argil t-t so. In places they may indeed reach an altitude of 200 m., but gener¬ 
al!) they are much lower. With regard to all the detached fragments that 1 have 
just mentioned, it is of course fair to infer that their provenance was in hard rock 
higher up, probably for the most part in the steep precipice from which the stream 
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takes its origin, anil which when seen in profile has something of the appearance 
shown in the accompanying sketch (fig, 79). Nevertheless the mountain in question 
is not a volcano, nor does it bear the slightest resemblance to a volcanic corn:. 
When seen from the east, as Uttledale beheld it, or from our Camp XCV, whence 
we perceived it to the S, 76 ' W., it does, i grant, look like a single crest: but it is 
then viewed in foreshortened perspective, its eastern fork only being visible. When 
seen however from the pass with the streamer*, it dearly shows a not inconsiderable 
extension east and west, and consequently runs parallel to even- other chain in 
that locality. I-rom its neighbours it is distinguished by its verv considerable 

altitude, in that it towers up like a veritable giant above the chaos of mountains 
around it. 


October 5th. Although the cold was not per s* especially severe, yet taken 
in conjunction with the inconceivably violent wind which was then blowing from 
tile west, and consequently driving straight in our faces, it made in that regard 
about the utmost limit of what a man can bear. And jet the sun shone out almost 
all day long: it was only at two o'clock that the sky was somewhat clouded, but 
the wind completely neutralized the sunshine, the effects of which are sometimes so 
great, even in winter that die skin sloughs off your face every' second or third 
a\. Not one drop of either ram or hail or snow fell. Even the Tibetans of our 
escort found the weather too keen Tor them to ride: they too got off and walked. 

u w a king also is extremely trying; ] for my part was unable to walk in that 
rarefied atmosphere and violent wind. The method that 1 adopted was to keep 
j *at 1 e until my lingers refused to render service, and then to get off and rest 

n , Shd er of , SOmc buttress » a ravine, until the circulation was restored, 
in fact under Such conditions I can readily understand how it is not difficult for a 

s™i irr to T ,eath \r t becomt “*»■«* *° without 

suspecting 11 you drop off to sleep and never waken again. 

miiet reaches P ' ^ ^ ^ fro/ti at 0ur cam P- and in ihc morning in the 

ind becatr h™ C °7 ? y r e " ° Ver - in SOme P 1aces ice-sheets got adrift 
and became subsequently heaped up after the fashion o Uoro^s or tin piled u,i 

bergs, of the (Siberian) Arctic Ocean. A flock of wild geese, which had settled in 

l u vicinity of our camp, were probably on their way south; for it is safe to say 

that these birds would fad to find sustenance in Tibet in winter after all the fresh- 

r ,l l From r P* ** ^ ^ * St 

toward, die r orlh-easi, though a keeps that direction for only a short distance The 
J 1 be tans declared, that farther on it joins the bogtsang-Lngoo die state¬ 

ment is very hkely trtie. Uttledale however show, it on his map Howdng definkelv 
ton ards the north-cast. 1 he nver is forced to adopt its north-easterly course by die 
s eep precipice, already mentioned, which forms a northern Outlier ofTe ran^e 
that we crossed over the day before. All day Jong we had this range rising like 
vertical watt on the east side of the latitudinal valley; but in point of fact the 
precipice would appear to make the river describe an angle only, ifter which I have 
no doubt it resumes its east-west direction. Finally it breaks through the rin-e 
which we had on the soutli by one of the gaps that we had seen in it farther c’Lst 
and so effects a confluence with the other stream. 
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From Camp XCVI, which stood at an altitude of 4947 m.„ we ascended 
slowly towards the west, keeping at first close to the southern hank of the river. 
Out of the mountains on the south issue several inconsiderable transverse glens? but 
of these only one or two were shaped into watercourses that reach all the way down 
to the 1 schuring. 1 Reside one of these there were a couple of sheepfolds in the shape 
ot circular walls, open towards the east, wherein we may discern a reference to 
the westerly wind which prevails there so persistently. The grey walls contrasted 
sharply against the almost black ground of the interior a thick layer of sheep- 
droppings. The valley is broad and open, the surface in its middle only slightly 
undulating. Hie range that shuts it in on the south is fairly imposing, but exhibits 
rounded outlines; whereas the range on the north is of smaller dimensions, though 
occasionally rising into loftier summits. Towards the west it decreases in altitude 
and is broken by gaps, and finally dwindles away altogether. One can hardly 
speak of grazing in that region; we saw neither yurts, nor flocks, nor wild animals. 
The country is dead, cold, desolate; while the wind wails through the latitudinal 
valleys, which stretch like weird organ-pipes directly in its path. 

\\ e again came into contact with the river in the vicinity of a very small 
lake, where the current hugs the foot of a minor spur of the northern range/ Here 
we crossed one of its windings, and then again drew away from its batik, striking 
diagonally across the valley towards a small isolated mountain-mass with a little 
crescentic lake at its western foot. The country between the northern range and 
this mountain-mass is said to be marshy, rendering it impassable. From our route 
we were unable to make out whether the Tschuring flows through the little lake or 
not ; possibly die latter should be regarded as merely a fluvial marginal Jake. After 
that we steered towards the west-north-west, keeping close to the foot of the 
mountains on the southern side of the valley; there too we came across several 
small sheets of water. After that the valley widens out, expanding towards the 
north into an extensive plain. We passed only one field of grass, with flocks of 
sheep and herds of yaks all round it. Through the gaps which occasionally opened 
111 the southern range we caught glimpses, at no great distance away, of a rather 
big crest ot precisely the same character as the Krenak-tschimo, clearly its westward 
continuation; in some places it bore patches of snow. Out of certain of the trans 
verse glens on that side issue small spring-fed rivulets. At Camp XCV1I in a 
locality called Setscha or Ri-seLstha. we were again at an elevation of 5048 m our 

camp being termed on the bank of the Tschuring. The scanty pasture was wretched 
m the extreme. 


At the point where we forded the river the rock consisted of a vert- hard 
greenstone, doping 58“ towards the N. 67" W.t and at the little butte a similar 

TtheT'j' W.' U,: U ,H>rL ‘ “ C '“ er r “™ blanCe P° I Pi>yy end dipped „» 

• . °u T T-K l,er Wt " Vered 0nIy a r ™ “Mil we reached a locality 

in which the ibetans promised us better grazing. And ic was high time we did 

get a little rest, for half the caravan, men as well animals, were ill and exhausted 
li>- latigue. After that uur heavy baggage was carried by a score of yaks The 
weather was lire same as oa the day before-sunshine, cold, and hard wind from 
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the west. The river, which was here divided into several shallow, superficial arms, 
was frozen hard in the morning, there having been —14V frost during the night; 
dms we were able to cross it dry-shod. In consequence of being frozen the river 
bad In some places spread itself out, giving rise to small floods; hence during the 
course of the winter ice-sheets similar to those that are formed below the moun¬ 
tain springs will pretty certainly arise here. We pitched Camp XCVUl at an 
altitude of 4998 tii, beside a little clay hill not far from the foot of the mountains 
and in the vicinity of an open spring-fed basin. The promised grazing was however 
in point of fact just as wretched there as anywhere else; but u r e were now promised, 
that we should indeed find better after a long day's march to the west beside the 
river Dungtsang-tsangpo, However I hail no opportunity to visit that river, for upon 
striking camp again. 1 preferred to adopt a more southerly route; but the caravan 
(olio wed the main valley, treading in Lit lied ale's footsteps, a thing I was anxious 
to avoid doing myself. Littledale s map shows however that a river bearing tliat name 
actually does exist; he calls it Dunzan-sanpo, and it seems to flow towards the west 
After ordering the caravan to wait for me somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood or the mountain mass of Scha-gandschum, I set off on 71I1 October with file 
horses, four mules, and four men towards the south, intending to cross over the 
nearest range and make a reconnaissance on the other side or it. As 1 undertook 
this little excursion directly contrary to the desire of my Tibetan escort. I had of 
course to go without a guide. Nevertheless if the country in tliat quarter did not 
prove too unfavourable, we should, 1 expected, be able to find our way to the ren¬ 
dezvous by ourselves. The simplest plan would have been to follow the river Tscluiring 
from Camp XCVll, travelling up the easy glen through which it makes its way from 
the Other side of the southern mountains into the latitudinal valley, lint as 1 felt 
satisfied, that by crossing over tbe most northerly or the parallel ranges [ should 
obtain a more extensive orographical view, [ preferred to start from Camp XCVIH, 
am! to travel south-south-west through the nearest transverse glen, which ascends 
fairly gently towards an easy, rounded pass. The slope on the south is much sleeper 
ami descends directly to the valley of the Tsdmring, which is in general rather narrow, 
though without contracting into any really strait passages. In the occasional expan¬ 
sions of the valley the pasture was better than it had been for a long time. In 
one ot these expansions sheep, yaks, and horses were grazing round a tent. The 
river flows sometimes in a single collected channel and sometimes it is divided into 
several amis. Ihe southern range, which forms the direct westward continuation of 
that which we had crossed over by the obo pass, is more massive than that on the 
north, and is pierced by steep transverse glens opening upon the principal valley 
of the schuring. Ihe greatest of these bore south-south-east from the pass; but 
like all its fellows, it carried no rivulet. To the south-south-west appeared a 
shoulder of the more imposing range from behind which the river emerges on its 
way from the south, though it soon turns towards the north-east and east-north¬ 
east. ihe bottom of the valley sloped gently towards Camp XCVll; in a few 
places however, as for instance on the left side, where a buttress projects, contrac¬ 
ting it, the fall is so far appreciable that small rapids are formed. In quiet reaches 
the river was frozen; its waters abounded in fish. 
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Its banks were lined with belts of scrub and yellow grass, as hard as 
wood. 'Hie river-bed is generally stony and shallow, and the water was perfectly trans¬ 
parent, though the volume hardly amounted to i cub.-m, in the second. After turn¬ 
ing the mountain buttress just mentioned, we travelled $. 60* W. and then passed 
a couple of tents. I Ipon reaching the next fiend in the valley, where it bends almost 
due south, we halted (Camp XC 1 X at an alt. of 5094 m,) in a crevice of the 
mountains, where the grazing was good. Except for a cold south-westerly wind 
the weather was favourable. 

On the Sth October we again did quite a short stage, as far as the lakes out 
of which the river Tsehuring issues. 'Hie night before was keenly bright and stinging 
cold, and a gentle descending current or air was the only atmospheric movement 
we were able to detect. In the morning the river was everywhere frozen so hard, 
even in relatively swift parts of the current, that the icc bore. After crossing over 
It twice, we kept subsequently to the right bank. The valley is rather narrow', 
runs first south, then south-south-east and south-east, anti then gradually widens out 
into the arena-like expansion that contains its gathering basin. There the grazing 
was good. In Lhe south appeared, at a distance of about jo km., a larger range, 
which, l suppose, is the true water-divide of the region; the; water that flows down 
oft its southern Hanks makes its way to parts of Tibet which are only known from 
the accounts of Nam Singh, This range was in places covered with snow. The 
valley of the Tsehuring is met by another valley coming directly from the south, though 
without a watercourse. In the angle formed by the two valleys there rises an almost 
free-standing butte, with a lake at its north-eastern foot barely half a kilometer 
long, through which die river flows. When we put up our tents at Camp C on 
its northern side at noon, It was still covered from end to end with a thin sheet of 
ice; but shortly afterwards, when the wind began to blow, the ice broke up. Both the 
shape of the valley floor and the changes of colour in the lake betrayed that the 
lake must be very shallow. It did not appear to contain any fish, at all events 
ive saw none near the shore, though we did observe a few wild-duck. On the east 
side ol the lake is a liny pool, and beyond that yet another small round lake, like¬ 
wise traversed by the Tsehuring. East of this second lake comes a flat pass, the true 
water-divide of die Fschuring. 1 he actual headwater stream issues however out of a 
Quits verse glen in the southern range and flows through the two lakes. At first there¬ 
fore the river runs towards the west, then it swings round through the mountains 
until it assumes an easterly direction, piercing on the way the range which we crossed 
over by the obo pass. From the neighbourhood of these lakes we perceived a 
distinct path leading towards the south-east, and crossing by some easy pass to 
valleys farther south, in which the nomads will pretty certainly be more numerous 
than they were in tlte localities through which we were then travelling, for in the 

neighbourhood of our Camps XCIX and C we counted in all only four nomads' tents, 
with but a few inhabitants in them, 

Ihe small freshwater lakes would now certainly be frozen in die course of a 
few days. A rather well-marked strand-rampart runs now close to, now at a 
greater distance from the existing beach-line of the larger lake, pointing not only 
o ie occurrence sometimes of a higher level, but also to the possibility ofits having 
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lieen formed by the action of the ice. At this [(articular season of the year all the 
water both of the lakes and of the river is derived from springs, several of which 
discharge into the lake on the south. This uniform inflow accounts for the constant 
volume of the river, which is entirely unaffected by die time of day at the season 
in which the melting of tile snows is practically quite neutralized. The name given 
to this lake by our Tibetan guards was Dschandin-tso, while they called the country 
around Camp XCIX Somdu-dschalUn-tsagma, the mountains to the south Nemba, and 
the nearest range on the north Sendo; though it is of course impossible to say how 
far this information is reliable. In the last-mentioned range there occurred schists, 
in part black and soft, like graphite, in part hard and finely crystalline. On the 
whole die country impressed me pleasantly and sympathetically. I learnt from tills little 
excursion to the lakes that the sources of the Tschuring lie much nearer to the great 
latitudinal valley than I had imagined they do. The river cuts its way through 
only ont range. 



Fig. So, CAMMse, 


On 9th October the little lake was again covered with a thin sheet of ice- 
We were still accompanied by the everlasting westerly wind, and no matter whether 
we travelled north-west or south-west, it always blew straight in our faces. The sky 
was of perfect serenity, not a speck of cloud to mar its purity. After leaving the 
lake we travelled west, crossing the river and doubling the almost free-standing 
mountain buttress, and then entered the throat of the broad glen which the day 
before we had seen due south. 1 his glen comes from another arena-like valley 
expansion, upon which other glens converge from every direction. Leaving that 
expansion to the south, we ascended the slowly rising valley that approaches from the 
west-south-west. This cauldron-shaped valley is marked by one unusual feature, in 
that a very small free-standing butte rises in the middle of it. To right and to left of 
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It stretch expanses of blue water, evidently both belonging 1 to the same little lake, 
which is said to be called Schaggelang-tso. South of this lake, at the distance of 
about 15 km. Irom our route, runs an east-west mountain - ra nge, which appeared to 
be exceptionally low. In colour it is very' dark, in shape rounded, and has steep 
slope}*. Its* crest was lipped until snow. Beyond it I failed tg detect any oilier 
ranges, nor did I observe any conspicuous peaks. Between the route we were fol¬ 
lowing. dose to the southern foot of die range that is pierced by the Tschuring and 
the butte that rises on the northern shore of the lake stretches a very flat and 
barren plain. The valley we were marching up towards the west-south-west is inclosed 
between rather rocky, fantastically shaped mountain-spurs, and is traversed by a broad, 
fairly well defined eroded watercourse, which enters the Sdiaggdang-tso. For some 
distance our glen was rather narrow, but eventually it too opens out. and we a-ain 
had to choose between three glens tliat debouch upon it. The one to the south 
seemed however to be soon stopped by the main range on that side; the second 
runs towards the south-west, has a detached rocky butte in the middle, and no doubt 
is ako stopped by die main range, both glens apparently starting at its crest. The 
third gSen swings away towards the west-north-west, leading up to a pass; this was 
the route we selected, leaving on our right, as we proceeded, a projecting spur, with 
a sharp and denticulated crest, just underneath the pass, in its eastern gathering 
trougli the ground was wet from springs, ami they gave rise to a little brook, 
which however soon died away. The pass is rounded and easy, and the acclivity 
hading up to it is nut at all steep; in fact it is only a threshold in the latitudinal 

.7" ^ “ Cons «l uencc of ^ considerable altitude above sea-level, every' ascent 

in these regions cost our caravan-animals the most strenuous exertions. The view 
o the west from the little pass, which had hitherto acted as a screen, was magnificent, 
ar away to the S. 8g c U. we beheld the majestic mass of the Schah-gandschum 
co^ed from base to summit with perpetual snow, and forming three separate humps' 
a big one m the middle and a smaller one on each side. In the clear pure Zot 

Ihe^iL'anl Tt thC ***** a s P ,endid appearance, causing afl 

steep, fa tastic and gloomy. IJ* northern range is more rounded in outline. 
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Fig, Si, 


We saw ktllans and orongo antelopes, and die burrow of die marmots were not 
uncommon, although none of the animals showed themselves; possibly they had 
already begun their winter sleep. 

October 10th. The sky still continued to be pure and of a perfect turquoise 
blue, while die wind blew hard from the north-west, this direction being, I dare say, 
in great part prescribed by the direction of die valley. T hese meteorological con 
dltions continued to be persistently characteristic of the late autumn, setting in after 
the summer, and being followed by the rains of earl)' autumn, I was astonished to 
find the atmosphere so bright and transparent whilst a violent wind was blow ing, 
but the explanation is no doubt to be sought in the fact diat the greater part of 
the line disintegrated materia! was being held fast, first by the moisture alter the 
rains and then by the frost- 

We continued along the latitudinal valley untilVe 
I came to a small threshold, which again serves as an 

important water-divide, for there is a fresh gathering-basin 
on its western side. This basin is drained by a stream 
which flows north-north-east, breaking through the range 
which we had immediately on our right, that is to the 
north. This gathering-basin is bounded on the west by yet another little threshold, 
Thus our route now ran through a rather narrow latiuidinal valley, bordered on die 
soudi by an imposing and fantastic rocky crest, touched occasionally with snow, 
while the range on the north is less rugged, though pierced in one or two places 
by the brooks that flow down off die southern range. It was precisely the same 
Geographical architecture that we so often encountered on the Arka-tagh, and also 
in the Astin-tagh whilst travelling between Tcniiriik and Anambar-ula, In point of 
structure die latitudinal valley which we were then following is remarkably symmetri¬ 
cal, forming a curve, concave towards the north. At neither extremity of it, to east 
or west, is the range that borders it on die north broken by transverse glens; 
instead of that the water gathers off the mountains on both sides and forms main 
streams, which follow faithfully the general direction of the valley. In the middle, 
where the latitudinal valley is highest, it is crossed diagonally by two water courses, 
which carve a path for themselves through the northern rang*:. Consequently they 
flow at right angles to the streams which run east and west down die valley. The 
main features. of the morphology of the region are represented in the accompanying 
sketch {fig. 81). 

After having crossed over the third pass, we followed a dry watercourse, which 
clings to the right-hand side of the valley, and ere long unites with its principal 
drainage artery, a brook partly with an active current, partly frozen, which issues 
out of a transverse glen in the main southern range. It picks up subsequently several 
tributaries, some containing water, odiers dry, and most of them of course draining 
off the southern range. Some of these channels contained nothing but strips of ice 
or ice-sheets frozen to the bottom, without a single drop of water. On the left 
we had dose at hand a great swelling of the southern range, dominated by a con¬ 
spicuous snow-capped peak. We saw here wolves and tame yaks, but die glaring 
was still extremely poor. The valley has a gentle slope, and continues to trend more 
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and more towards the north-west. At the same time it increases in breadth. At 
length the surface becomes practically level, and would have been first-rate for riding 
on had it not been so honey combed with the burrows of the earth-rats. The prin¬ 
cipal drainage-artery of the valley is broad and sharp!)’ outlined, but its lower part 
was then perfectly dry. It clings faithfully to the foot of the northern range. I add {%. 
82) a transverse section showing its position. In front of us, to the west-north-west, 
rose in the middle of the big latitudinal valley a smaller, though double butte, with steep 
sides. At its eastern base there is a level expanse of yellow sediment, which alter 
copious rain is converted into a small round lake, fed by affluents from the adjacent 
mountains. On its margin stood five tents, and not far away some pretty big flocks 
of sheep were grazing, although it is a mystery to me how the animals support life in a 
region which is so poor in pasturage as that is; besides, the wolves art: dangerous, 
tii an angle at a breach in the northern range lies a little lake, and to the north of 
it a tkahvtg is stated to lead to Dungtsang-tsangpo. Hence I suppose that a minor 
threshold separates the little lake from the transverse glen which runs north. 



Fig. 83. 


From Line top of die little mountain at Camp Cl I (ait. 4903 m.), the eastern foot 
of which is grazed by a deep-cut ravine, we saw to the north-west a chaos of 
mountains; these we wort- to thread our way through during the immediately fol¬ 
lowing days. On the other hand the greater part of the Scha-gandschum was 
screened by a spur of the southern range. All we could see was the rounded, snow¬ 
capped summits, and the vast swelling appeared to continue towards the west in 
the shape of a range of moderate dimensions, on which there was no great ipianutv 
ol snow. On the higher parts we failed to detect any glacier arms; it was only 
here and there that the snow gleamed out in patches like polished metal, an indi¬ 
cation that it was in process of melting, and certain sombre projecting rocky portions 
appeared to be still wet. Generally however the snow was dry and whirled up in 
clouds when the wind blew. Between the Scha-gandschum and the range which we 
had last on the south a considerable latitudinal valley runs towards the west- To 
the south-east we had an especially beautiful and attractive prospect of the latitudinal 
valley up wiiich we had just travelled. 

Near the first threshold that we crossed over dense, grey limestone cropped 
out with a dip of 53^ N*. anti in the little mountain at Camp ClI the same rock 
dipped ? 8 " towards the N. 34“ E. In fact, in that region this rock prevails 
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T|h* country around Camp CII is said to be called Dschanok and the little lake 
Urtschang-tso. 

On 1 ith October we left tills place, the wind blowing as usual obstinately from 
tile west. The surface inclines generally towards the same direction and towards 
tile north, and Is level and first-rate for marching on. The only fresh water was 
in the lake, which possibly possesses an outlet towards the north. On our left we 
had two small free-standing buttes, and shortly after that a third, still smaller; while 
on the right was a stretch of fairly low heights- After that we emerged upon an 
extensive open, level plain, and all at once acquired a magnificent view of the im¬ 
posing mass of the Scha-gandschum, which appeared to spring directly from the south 



Fig, 83, bi-shoring the hoehes. 


side of the plain. It was a mortification to me that, in consequence of the lateness 
of the season, and the exhausted condition of my caravan animals, I was prevented 
from minutely exploring this mountain and unravelling its connection with the adjacent 
mountain-ranges. Us base can lie approached without difficulty from both east and 
north, and I have no doubt that here, between the Scha-gandschum and the western 
end of the range which we had last had on the south, a convenient route could be 
found. leading into the more southern parts of Tibet; for if there does exist a pass 
to the east of the mountain, it must be fiat and easy. Our Tibetans maintained of 
course that it was imi>ossible to penetrate south from that region. It now became 
distinctly apparent also, that north of the mountain and south of the range beside the 
recently mentioned latitudinal valley there stretches another latitudinal valley, parallel 
with that which we had last travelled up, 'Hie correctness of the name Scha- 
gandschum is rendered the more probable in that the name occurs also on Littledale's 
map. although he spells the word Shahkanjam. At this part his route runs north 
of mine, that Is in a more northerly latitudinal valley. Some of the Tibetans called 
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the mountain Tugdschar, though this applies, I Iiave no doubt, to some other locality 
in the vicinity. 

On the Scha-gandschum certain details now became noticeable, which we had 
not perceived before. The great snowy mass resembles in shape a gigantic animal 
couchani t with a sharply sculptured, arched back. Its summit is crowned by certain 
more conspicuous peaks, and it possesses very well-marked, rugged flanks: but the 
culminating summit, the very highest eminence, rises but little above tire adjacent 
parts of the >back». Immediately west of the Scha-gandschum there is a gap in the 
range to which its great mass belongs, and there too die re exists, ! dare say, a con¬ 
venient pass. West of that gap the range is less compact and less regular in its 
construction, for it sends out spurs and offshoots to die north. The strips ot snow 
which impart to the range a streaky appearance are certainly not derived from per¬ 
petual snow: that range is, I have no doubt, free from snow during the greater part 
of the summer. On the other hand, the white mantle that clothes the whole of 
the principal mountain-mass is perpetual snow, and through it the black cliffs project 
at the steep places. From the main body of the mountain several fairly short spurs 
and offshoots reach out north and east, rounded in outline and in part covered with 
snow. The farther we advanced towards the west, the more evident it became, 
that ice-formations were not altogether absent on this mountain, for on its western 
Hank we made out four distinct, though extremely short and rudimentary, glacier 
arms, which stream down by so many separate hollows from their common dome¬ 
shaped firn origin. They were all covered with snow; but we were able to make out 
distinctly their side-fissures, ami also their terminal moraines. 

On our right w-G perceived a gap in the northern range, and tow r ards it runs a 
broad glen-opening that starts in the southern range. One of the Cossacks, whom I 
sent up to it to reconnoitre, declared, that it was a transverse glen cutting right through 
the range. After that we frequently crossed over very broad and shallow gravelly beds, 
in which were one or two very thin and brittle ice-sheets, t hese channels were 
evidently of the kind that only carry water after heavy rain or snow, but then swell 
to a considerable volume: though they drop again as swiftly as they rise. 

After marching round yet another and relatively low portion of the northern 
range, which however consists for the most part of bare disintegrated crags, we 
reached a big watercourse embraced between steep escarpments, which cuts its way 
through the northern range in a rather narrow gorge in a north-westerly direction. 
The mountains which indose this gorge or glen are however so slight that they 
hardly deserve to be called anything more than lulls. At that time there was neither 
water nor ice in the bottom of the watercourse: but its energetic modelling warrants 
die conclusion, that in summer, after rain and when the snow is thawing fast, it must 
serve for the passage of considerable volumes of water. At only one spot in its 
bed did 1 observe a tiny spring trickling out: but the rivulet soon died away amongst 
the gravd. Shortly afterwards this watercourse is joined by a second similar water¬ 
course, which likewise issues out of a transverse glen. Thus between the two glens 
lies a perfectly detached portion of the northern range. 

It was not far below this point that we again fell in with die caravan 
encamped in an expansion of the valley, amongst marshes and numerous springs, and 
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with relatively good gracing. These spring rivulets gradually give rise to a brook, 
which canied. I dare say. about half a cub.m. of water in the second: but all 
the same abounded in fish, though these were only of small size. They were dis 
porting themselves chiefly ill the lagoon-like expansions oi the brook, under the over- 
hanging eaves of the grassy margins. Camp kill had an altitude ol 4775 in ‘ ^ was 
from it that l took the accompanying sketch (see one of the panorama Plates) ol the Scha- 
gand&chum as seen in foreshortened perspective. 1 hat region is stated to be called Uarung: 
and lloniha. a name that occurs also on Littledale s map. was the name ul the district i rom 
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which came tile fresh guards who were to escort us farther west. The caravan forded 
to the north of my own route a brook called Scha-tschu. About the position of die Dung- 
tsang-tsangpo. I was unable to glean any reliable information. The Tibetans declared 
that the river, to which they gave also the name of Dschung-tsang, flows towards the 
east: my men maintained that it flows towards the west: while Littledale’s map does 
not show in which direction it flows. The caravan, after we left it had followed the 
same route that Uttledale travelled by in a more northerly latitudinal valley, and accor¬ 
ding to observations taken by the Cossacks they had halted ai the following altitudes, 
4860, 4S7G, 4S03, 4804, 4735. 4763, 4779, and finally 4775 m„ this at our common 
Camp CHI. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TO THE LAKOR-TSO. ANCIENT BEACH-LINES. 

October 13th. After granting ourselves a day's rest in tins exceptionally 
pleasant and smiling locality, we resumed bur journey north-west across a series of 
gullies carved in red and grey day, which were extremely difficult and trying to 
our camels. None of them contained water, and gradually they converged upon 
the principal valley, that down which the stream of our camp flowed, but having 
united, they follow the common glen towards the N. 75° which finally enters 
the latitudinal valley tip which the caravan had marched. I he westward continua¬ 
tion of the latter is a g*mtlv ascending, narrow’, flat latitudinal valley, its bottom 
consisting of soft material with grass. On the north it is bordered by low, rounded 
hills, and on the south by the somewhat loftier crest which is pierced by the glen 
in which stood our Camp ClII. The surface was undulating and we crossed over 
a series of flat spurs from the southern range. Across diis latter, where it dips 
lower than usual, w r e caught occasional glimpses of the Scha-gandschum, in increasingly 
greater foreshortening. The western water-divide of the latitudinal valley is a very 
low r , almost indistinguishable pass, with an altitude of 4,872 m. Hence the surface 
falls away exceedingly gently towards the west, through an increasingly broader 
valley, which eventually merges into a more open circular arena; in this w r e encamped 
beside a spring at an altitude of 4,860 m. 1 *he grazing was relatively good. It 
was impossible from Uttlcdale’s map to determine whether my route was coin¬ 
cident with Ills or not. Mollah Schab thought that we were still to the south of it. 

This day the weather was favourable, for the wind was less violent than 
usual, and sometimes it even felt warm when the sun shone. The sky was clear, 
though a few tiny fleecy clouds shoived diemselves towards evening, 

A yellow crystalline limestone predominated in this region; not far from Camp 
C 1 JI it dipped 16 0 towards the S. 4 ; E. ; higher up in the transverse glen it was 
quite vertical. From Camp CIV Sclia-gandschum appeared perfectly foreshortened, 
being like a single round-topped peak bearing S, 27 s1 E. 

Although the grazing was better than usual, we saw T no wild animals 
except hares, 
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In these high, cold regions, with their ptire t dry air, the sun Sets were not 
particularly beautiful. The sun drops in blinding splendour from the limpid blue 
sky. and it is only in the east that the transition from day to night is accompanied 
by any Illuminative effects. In tliat direction the earth assumes a pink tinge, which 
shades away to a vast distance, the summits of the individual mountains and of the 
mountain-ranges alone standing out in more strong]v-marked, deeper tints. In the 
zenith the sky is flushed a light rosy red, but on the eastern horizon it is blue, 
and the blue deepens rapidly; it is night rising in the east, a reflection* as it were 
of those parts of the earth's surface in which night already holds sway. The black 
and blue-and-white tents of the Tibetans stand out distinctly, and we see their 
owners leading their horses and baggage yaks from one patch of grass to another. 
In the foreground the hard, yellow grass is sharply etched against the setting sun. 
This locality was said to be called Ramlung, and the principal chieftain of that 
region was reported to reside at Ob-genang. some sixteen days' journey towards 
the west or south-west. 

October 14th, In consequence of the exhaustion of the caravan and the slow 
pace of the hired yaks, we were seldom able to cover more than 20 km. in a 
day: on this day, for instance, we did only rfLt km. This brought with it however 
one advantage; It enabled me to make an accurate and detailed map of this part 
of Tibet and to take the absolute altitudes of a great number of fixed points; but 
unfortunately i was not able to make any side-excursions, owing to my having to 
husband the last remaining strength of the caravan. Our march towards La dak 
was therefore very like a retreat, the governing idea of which was sata/e quipeui. 
All the same it was in many ways an instructive journey, and held out many 
inducements to us to explore the adjacent regions with a better and more 
enduring caravan. 

From Camp CIV we proceeded a short distance north-east in order to get 
round a shoulder of the mountain that stood in our way and so came Into the 
latitudinal valley, which we followed for the rest of the day towards the west-north¬ 
west. Here again we found that the orographical architecture is not seldom so 
arranged that the springs of the watercourses are situated on the northern versant 
of the southern range, while the northern range is pierced by their transverse glens. 
This new latitudinal valley is essentially narrow, and the adjacent mountain-ranges 
are not particularly high; they arc for the most part rounded in outline, though 
occasionally they break into stretches of wild crags and rugged spurs. The grass 
was thin and poor, and water very scarce: with one or two exceptions all the 
watercourses were dry. ’! he pass on the first threshold of the latitudinal valley 
had an altitude of 4.813 m.; thus it was lower than our last camp. East oT this 
stretches a trough-shaped gathering-basin, which is so far unusual and unlike others 
we had seen in that its principal stream breaks through not only the northern, but 
also the southern, range. Originating in the district immediately west of Camp 
CIV, it cleaves the southern range, runs close to and east of the last-named thresh¬ 
old-pass, follows for a short distance the latitudinal valley, and then, in order to 
avoid a small butte that rises in the middle of Lhe valley, it swings away towards 
the north, and breaks tlwough the northern range by a narrow glen. Through the 
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gap made by the transverse glen in die southern range we saw in the background 
mountains swelling up higher, and in part covered with snow. 

The ascent up to the first threshold-pass is very gentle* Its summit affords 
an uninterrupted view of the next gathering-basin, which is more extensive and 
more complicated in construction. The range that borders it on the south does 
not appear to be pierced by a single one of its head-feeders: but on the other hand 
the opposite, northern range is cut through in no less than live different places. 
Whereas in general the different head-feeders unite into one stream before they 
pierce the range, that is to say in the latitudinal valley itself, in this particular 
gat he ring-has in each of the five brooks breaks its own way independently through 
the northern range, and it is only on the northern side of this range that they 
converge into one stream, that is to say outside the domain of their own 
latitudinal valley. 



Fig. 85, $Ht£f'FQLD. LOOKING NORTH FROM CAMP CV. 


Descending from the pass, we continued west-north-west through the gathering- 
basin. Its principal drainage-artery begins on the pass itself and picks up a whole 
series of small rainwater channels, all more or less deeply grooved, that come 
down off the mountains to the south. Some of these occasioned us a good deal 
of trouble to get over. The latitudinal valley is broader on that side of die pass 
than on its east side, A transverse glen, called, 1 was told, Luma-biba, and coming 
straight from the south, ought possibly with greater right than the one just men¬ 
tioned to be called the principal artery of the basin; even then it contained an 
insignificant rivulet from some adjacent springs. At intervals we observed fresh 
traces ot encampments, though there were at that time no nomads in the neigh¬ 
bourhood Through the next transverse glen, which is unimportant, and cuts through 
the northern range where it drops to the altitude of hills, we perceived the flat 
extensive latitudinal valley which, so far as Mofch Schah could remember, was the 
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one along which Littlcdalc travelled. There we detected the gleam of a level, 
chalk)' white expanse, apparent!)' a desiccated salt lake of the same kind as those 
which are so numerous farther west. Possibly it is at limes filled with water- Hie 
river, which in summer is formed by all the then dry watercourses that we crossed 
over, and that are separated by fiat, inconsiderable thresholds, clearly makes its 
wav into this temporary lake. On the north of the lake the big latitudinal valley 
is bordered by a mountain-range, which appeared to be about 30 km. distant. 
The second threshold-pass reached an altitude of 4,751 m., and the third, which 
is more marked, an altitude of 4,801 m. The district lying a little beyond the 
latter is called Godsehu. There we came across grass, springs, and pools, some of 
which contained salt water, others fresh water. The altitude there reached 4,812m. 
All day the wind blew hard from the west, though the sky was perfectly bright; 
at night however there was practically no wind at all. 

At some distance from our camp 
there were nomads resting, and from 
them we procured milk both fresh 
and sour. 

On the 15th October the land¬ 
scape was just as monotonous as on 
the days preceding: we continued 
through the same latitudinal valley, 
which hitherto had taken us to the 
west and then to the west-north-west. 
Generally it is narrow*, and runs bet¬ 
ween two parallel ranges of mountains, 
of which that on the north is sometimes broken by transverse glens. Mere there¬ 
fore the ground slopes towards the north. On the south rises a vast ups welling 
of the surface, while on the north is the broad latitudinal valley through which ran 
Lit tied ale's route. At first the range that we had nearest to us on the south was 
tolerably rounded and its northern flanks seamed by a number of pretty deeply 
incised watercourses, None of them at that time carried water; in fact throughout 
the whole of the day we did not pass a single running stream, or a single pool 
or spring; though on the northern face of die southern range we did "see just 
once or twice a small forlorn-looking patch of snow*. 

From Camp CV we ascended a flat pass, w ith an altitude of 4,878 m„ from 
which a channel runs down to the main stream that makes for the lake. Another 
similar Lrook proceeds to the same goal from the pools at the camp, and between 
the two rises a small free-standing butte. In dimensions the northern range is not 
inconsiderable. To the west of the threshold-pass the latitudinal valley widens out 
and assumes a more individual character. It becomes gently undulating, though its 
bottom cannot be said to have a decided fall in any direction, but is divided into 
a number of self-contained drainage-basins, all exceedingly shallow and hardly 
distinguishable by the naked eye. In the middle of the valley there exists no trace 
either of a main stream or of gullies. The mountain ravines terminate at the foot 
of the mountains themselves, being unable to make their way out into the lowlands. 



Fig* SO. CAM!* CV LOOKING EAST. 
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At length, however, near a couple of miniature mountains rising isolated in the 
middle of the valley, we approached a scarce perceptible threshold and water-divide, 
on the west side of which the surface falls away exceedingly gently towards the 
north-west, until it reaches a fiat, shallow trough or >sink’. from that point we 
beheld to the north a fresh transverse glen, and gleaming white in its upper, 
broader part a sheet of salt, with a small pool in the middle. This is however 
contrary to what one would at the first sight expect, for one would naturally 
suppose that the lake, situated where it is. would have an outflow towards the north 
through the transverse valley, and consequently that its water would be fresh. It 
looks therefore as though this glen had ceased to act as a transverse glen and is 
now closed to the passage of water. If that is the case, the breach will be a 
reminder of a time when the precipitation higher up m the: mountains was a good 
deal more copious than it is now and possessed the power to force its way towards 
die north. Through this opening we obtained however a very extensive view in 
the latter direction, the mountains standing one behind the other like the side-scenes 
in a theatre. I counted six different mountain-ranges, all running parallel to each 
other from east-south-east to west-north-west. The one farthest away, which may 
be regarded as the extreme northern boundary of this system of latitudinal valleys, 
is of imposing dimensions, and towers up higher than all the rest, effectually limiting 
die view to the north. It is sombre in appearance, and in that direction there was 
not a single trace of snow to be seen, the reason being that the slopes of all the 
ranges there visible to us are directly exposed to the southern sun. The latitudinal 
valley appears to be barren. 

So far therefore as it was possible to judge from our line of march, the 
relief of the highland in this region is on the whole as follows. To the south, at 
the distance of probably some thirty odd kilometers, there runs a main range, which 
we saw but seldom owing 10 its being screened by the parallel ranges to the north 
of it- l his great range is really a very noteworthy swelling or the earth's crust, 
running on the whole parallel to the Himalaya, the Kara korum, and the Kwen-lun, 
and thus forming a boundary' between the central parts of the Tibetan highland, 
on which we were then travelling, and the southern parts of the country, with its 
vast lacustrine regions and the upper part of the Brahmaputra and its tributaries, 
that is to say r the western part o! 1 ibet proper, which is almost entirely unknown. 
From that lofty and majestic border-range the surface descends in steps, though at 
the same time very slowly', towards the north, each successive latitudinal valley 
being but slightly lower than its neighbour to the south of it. This law was 
exemplified with especial force all along the route by which we had travelled; for 
all die transverse and diagonal glens had made their way into the great latitudinal 
valley to the north. Beyond this valley die country ascends northwards towards 
the big gloomy range, which may possibly be regarded as the continuation of the 
Kara korum, It too is accompanied by a number of parallel ranges on its southern 
side, and consequently also by a whole series of parallel latitudinal valleys The 
conlormatbn is the same as that which we found in the Arka-tagh, a main back¬ 
bone, with subsidiary ranges on each side of it. Under these circumstances there 
E nothing surprising in Liuledale and myself travelling dose beside one another 
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00(1 vet keeping to itifffirent parallel latitudinal valleys. Oiese run In fact so close 
together that I at least often found it impossible to determine whether I had one 
or more ranges between my route and his, or whether we both used the same 
valley. Seeing that the valleys arc so perplexingly like one another, it is only a 
map drawn with the detailed completeness of mine that will enable us to recognize 
them again. 

From the flat pass we descended into the equally flat, round cauldron-shaped 
valley, and then kept along the lowest part of the slope of die southern range, 
this necessitated our crossing over a great number of watercourses, which, like 
those last mentioned, come to an end the moment they emerge upon the lowlands, 
these being after all nothing more than an expansion of the valley that we were 
travelling in. To the west of the transverse glen we observed, on the other hand, 
a distinct watercourse, running immediately along the foot of the nearest range to 
the north, until it at length enters the transverse glen, though at the present time 
its summer flood does not appear able to get farther down than to the little salt 
lake in the upper part of the valley. The range which separates our valley from 
the big, broad valley to the north is by no means simple, at all events immediately 
west of the transverse glen, but it is divided into a number of more or less conti¬ 
nuous parallel ranges. In one or two places 1 counted four of them. 

Upon leaving this flat expansion we marched up the well-marked thalweg out 
of which the recently mentioned watercourse issues, its surface is a good deal 
broken, and the sides of the glen descend abruptly to the stream that runs down 
its middle. Occasionally we were able to detect a slight tendency to the formation 
of terraces on both sides, an indication that the erosive activity was formerly more 
energetic. In front of us, that is to the west-north-west, rose a not inconsiderable 
reddish yellow crest, showing, like most of the mountains in that region, soft, 
though steep, outlines, with rocky points and buttresses projecting here and there, 
the last surviving portions of rock which have resisted the attacks of disintegration. 
The acclivity leading up to the pass that forms the western boundary and water- 
divide- of the cauldron-shaped valley is steep, and is composed entirely of earth- 
covered slopes, furrowed by deep watercourses from each side. The summit of 
the pass itself is however flat, and reaches an absolute altitude of 5,075 m. Mencc 
tlu: latitudinal valley slopes slowly down towards the west-south-west, being bordered 
on the south by on accentuated crest, rocky, rugged, and wild, On its highest 
reaches lay a little snow; this occurred however only on the slopes looking north. 
In the upper part of a watercourse that comes from a small detached butte on die 
north side of the valley, we discovered a spring, with a Tibet an tent not very far 
a way. This region is reported to be called Scholung. Its absolute altitude is 
5,051 m. The rock continued to be the same as hitherto. 

October 16th. Our course this day was towards the west and west-north- 
west, still up the same monotonous latitudinal valley, though for our wearied cara¬ 
van it a horded in many respects convenient travelling. It is neither narrow nor 
broad; but the sides slope down all the way to the main stream, without leaving 
room in the middle for any level tracts. We travelled all day on the northern 
side of the watercourse, except for a short distance and then we marched in its 
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bed. We did not see a single drop of water all day, nor springs either, and 
the grass hardly deserved the name of grass. Nor did we perceive either tents or 
any indications of nomads having visited the region. 1 lie nearest range to the 
south now increased in size, and assumed the character of a sharp, wild, rocky 
crest, with a steep gravelly scree at its foot, scored by dry torrents. 1 he northern 
range, consisting of the same rock as heretofore, is on the other hand lower, 
with longer, gentler declis'ities towards the main watercourse of the valley. I he 
side*gullies which seam it are shallower and less numerous. The westward 
inclination of the valley, which was at first distinguishable, grows at last of the very 
slightest. Crossing the middle of the gathering-basin in which we had been traveling 
ever since leaving the last pass, we began to ascend slowly towards the threshold 
winch borders it on the west. In point of construction this gathering-basin is 
unusual. It possesses two main watercourses, which descend one from each of the 
passes mentioned, and after picking up several contributories, join together to 
form ono stream. This finds its way 
out of the latitudinal valley by a trans¬ 
verse glen, which, contrary to all its 
predecessors, proceeds south, piercing 
the great rocky range which rises on 
that side. Upon die middle of the 
basin, which is more broken, converge 
two moderate-sized watercourses that 
issue out of a culminating portion of 
the range to the north. The southern 
range also culminates on the left side 
of the transverse glen, rising into 
heights of a grand and imposing 
character. Through this transverse glen 
we obtained a fresh perspective towards the south, across a latitudinal valley 
which runs parallel to the one we were following and one step lower than it. 
But the hurried and incomplete view which we obtained across that valley was 
not sufficient to afford any opinion as to its orographical value. All the same 
it did not appear to be an especially broad valley, and it slopes towards the 
west, as 1 had an opportunity to convince myself later on. On the south it is 
bordered by a very considerable mountain-range, bearing small patches of snow, 
towards the west; while beyond this appeared yet two other ranges. The 
one farthest south is, 1 suppose, the main chain in the orographical system in 
that part of Tibet, II now we compare tire features which characterise this tract 
widr those which we encountered the day before, it would appear that the middle 

one of the three latitudinal valleys, that is to say the valley which we were 

following, lies the highest; for first it discharges its water to its northern neigh¬ 
bour and afterwards sends it to Its neighbour on the south. Even now vve 

appeared to be approaching a depression situated between these parallel ranges. 
At the point where we approached nearest to the transverse glen the altitude was 
only 4,843 in., a drop of more than 200 m. since leaving Camp CVL 'The southern 
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latitudinal valley lies therefore yet lower still, anti as it slopes towards [he west, there 
must exist in that direction a depression lower than any that we had struck for a long 
time And the very next stage did indeed prove that such was the case. One of 
my Cossacks, who set out from Camp C\ II to make an excursion towards tile 
south, crossed over the southern range by an easy pass and from its top obtained 
an extensive view of the next latitudinal valley. Towards the west it expands, 
white towards the east or east-south-east, but at a great distance, it is bounded by 
a snow-clad mountain, possibly the continuation or the Scha-gandschum. Down the 
valley runs a stream of not inconsiderable size, and in the valley we perceived three 
small lakes or pools, besides three nomad encampments, with docks of sheep and 
herds of yaks. Beyond that valley the country appeared to be quite impossible for 
a wearied caravan. 

From the summit of the pass, with an altitude of 4,896 m., the surface slopes 
gently towards the west-north-west, and a fresh watercourse runs close along the 
foot of the southern range. In the middle of the flat valley there rises from the 
level ground a steep, isolated craggy pinnacle of the usual rock, with a dip of 
26" towards the S, 50 E., though the inclination was not perfectly distinct. On 
its south-eastern side, and consequently in a position sheltered from the prevailing 
wind, there was a sheepfold built of stone; and immediately west of it a spring 
with some grass round it. i his tract is called Tschadschap. Hie valley then continues 
to broaden out and grow more open, until it resembles a long plain shut in between 
two parallel mountain-ranges. Of these the range on the north is imposing and 
studded with a great number of sharp-pointed crags. The other range on the south 
is of far less magnitude, and exhibits refunded outlines, above which the hard rocky 
summits project here anil there only. A glance to the west sufficed to convince 
me, til at this range would soon come to an end, namely at the edge of the 
depression of which 1 have spoken. 

We pitched Camp L YH at art altitude of 4,821 m., beside a small brook 
that issues out of a big transverse glen in the northern range. The upper part of 
this glen lies parallel with the main glen, so that in this locality the range Is double. 
In its narrower parts the grazing, being better protected, was more abundant. 
'Fhis district is said to be called Dadim. Here we encountered a large number of 
kulans; at our arrival we counted close upon 200 head. Partridges were plentiful 
In the side-glens. It blew hard from the west all day, and with especial violence 
after 2 o’clock, when the sky became dappled with light clouds. 

I will mention as a curiosity, which may possibly interest those who have 
studied the habits and characteristics or die domestic camel, that at this camp two 
of our shc-camels dropped young during the night, each half a year old; they at 
once died and were devoured by the dogs. 'Hie mothers took the matter with 
unruffled serenity, and ate away with a good appetite all die next day, which we 
devoted to rest. As these miscarriages took place simultaneously/ it may be 
assumed that they were brought on by one and the same cause. The cold had 
not been more severe than usual. ■ 15.4 ; but possibly the two camels had drunk 
too greedily of the icy cold water or eaten something amongst the grass that was 
injurious to them. 
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On i8di October we made an interesting journey of 20 km., down into the 
depression of which 1 have spoken, and which contained a lake. The brook that 
flowed past our camp soon died away in its channel, its little rivulet not being 
able to get down to the principal drainage-artery of the latitudinal valley. We 
lorded it, and having the valley diagonally towards the west-south-west, kept along 
the foot or the southern range, the distance across to the reddish range on the 
opposite or north side of the valley being rather great. In front of it stand at 
intervals smaller foot-hills and heights, of a more rounded external appearance. 
At the beginning of our day's march we encountered corresponding hills at the 
base of the southern range. From this range too there issue a number o! trans¬ 
verse glens, with deep-cut, difficult ravines, It would have been far more convenient 
for us to have travelled towards the lake along the middle of the valley: instead 
of that we followed the advice of our Tibetan guides, who induced us to incline 
to the south-west towards the outlet of a big transverse glen; it led, they asserted, 
to an easy pass, which we must cross over in order to get water and grazing at 
night. A preliminary examination convinced me however, that this road was 
impracticable for the caravan. The ascent to the top of the pass was through a 
narrow gorge filled with gravel and stones, with rugged spurs on both sides, but 
the actual pass itself was easy enough. This road would indeed have been a good deal 
shorter: but the longer route which we selected was far more convenient, and, what 
vms more important, far more instructive. We were now so high up on the detritus 
slope of the range, that we could make straight for the lake, though this necessitated 
our crossing over an endless number of disagreeable, deeply incised eroded channels 
of the same kind as the tsekaps of Kirk-saj in East Turkestan. The sides of some 
of these are so steep that we had to cut steps with our spades before we could 
get the camels over. Here again it would have been better to have kept to the 
middle of the valley, where the surface adjacent to Its principal drainage-artery was 
level and made easy going. But after we had crossed over a minor offshoot of 
the range by means of a small convenient beP the country became more 
favourable. 

Thence an unwonted view disclosed itself. We again saw the lake to the 
west south-west J rom the bcl runs in a regularly curved arc a high, conspicuously 
modelled shore-rampart, north, north-west, west-north-west, and west, until it is 
interrupted by minor bluffs on the northern shore of the lake. This natural circular 
rampart, the top of which would be about 50 m. above the existing level of the 
lake, is the highest and oldest indication in the bottom of the latitudinal valley that 
points to the lake-basin having formerly covered a more extensive area. The ram¬ 
part is broken in the middle by the main stream of the valley. As we travelled 
on farther towards the south-west, we encountered seven similar shore-ramparts; 
but as they are smaller than the first one, although at the same time dearly and 
energetically constructed, we may conclude, that the lake maintained for a relatively 
long time the position and area indicated by the highest rampart, thus affording 
the wave-action a better opportunity to shape it. Add to this, that each of the 
lower ramparts points to a successively smaller lake area and an increasing diminu¬ 
tion in the power of the waves, under the influence of the west wind, to build up 
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ramparts. We ascertained subsequently, that on other parts of the laktr shore 
beach-lines run at a very appreciably higher elevation than the highest rampart at 
the beginning of the latitudinal valley. Accordingly 1 was surprised to find no other 
rampart preserved above this one in the valley itself, and all the more so when I 
remembered that the circular rampart which I have just described is the oldest of 
all and yet is the biggest, so that it has possessed sufficient power to withstand the 
destructive energy of the atmospheric forces and of disintegration. We must 
suppose therefore that Lhe lake formerly thrust a deep bay into this latitudinal 
valley, which reached a long way above the highest of the still surviving ramparts, 
but that it did not maintain it sufficiently long at that altitude for it to be able to 
build up ramparts, anti shape them, and leave them of the same dimensions as the 
big rampart. Either the lake fluctuated at that period, and so conspired to level 
the then existing latitudinal valley, or else it dropped so swiftly that the wave- 
movement was not able to build up ramparts strong enough to resist destruction. 
Finally, J would call attention to the more or less exposed position of the beginning 
of the latitudinal valley in relation to the deposition of sediment from off the neigh- 
botiring mountains. Camp CVfl, which has an altitude of 4,821 m., belongs to a 
part of the latitudinal valley which under any circumstances lies considerably higher 
than even the highest of the beach-lines that I measured subsequently beside the 
Lakor-tso, It is about half-way between that camp and the lake-shore that we 
have to look for the point which lies, at about the same level as the highest of the 
beach-lines which I measured, or 153 m. above the existing level of the lake. And 
from that ] joint onwards I expected to find at any rate faint indications of beach¬ 
lines at the same level at which 1 measured them elsewhere. As a matter of fact 
however l did not find any. This may be in great part due to their having been 
levelled down, covered over, and gradually planed away by the solid material, the 
products of disintegration and sedimentation, which have been carried down by 
chance streams from off the slopes of the mountains to the north, and deposited 
in live lowest parts of the latitudinal valley. On the other hand, the southern range, 
in which we found such a great number of gullies and watercourses, was unable to 
make any contribution to the work of covering over, because all its tributaries 
terminate in the main stream of the valley, which brushes the foot of the range on 
that side. But why, it may be asked, have just these shore-ramparts been obliterated, 
whereas those which begin at the big sweeping curve arc still in a good state of 
preservation? The probable reason is, that just there the northern range inclines 
to tlie west-north-west, and between its continuation and the old bottom of the 
lake in the lowest part of our valley there stretches a small ridge, or rather a 
series of minor mountains, that are frequently interrupted and detached, but still 
fairly sharply outlined and craggy'. J hese subsidiary mountains serve as a protecting 
wall against the streams which have flowed south off the slopes of the northern 
range, bringing with them detritus and sediment. Between the northern range and 
the subsidiary mountains on the northern shore of tin; lake runs the latitudinal 
valley in which Littledale travelled, thus leaving Lakor-tso to the south, although 
he saw the lake from his line of march and entered It correctly by name on his 
map. From this point therefore my route runs a good deal farther south than 
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liis. Properly speaking, the latitudinal valley in which he travelled is the direct 
continuation of that in which stood our Camp CVIl; but k may also be said that, 
in consequence of the subsidiary mountains which ! have just mentioned, die valley 
in question bifurcates In this locality. The southern division widens out rapidly in 
order to make room Tor the Lakor-tso, as well as to effect a junction with the 
important valley which we had nearest to us on the south, the valley in which our 
Camp CVII 1 was situated. 

To return to the shore-ramparts that still survive and the lowest part of the 
valley. They appear, then, to owe their existence to the fact, that they were pro¬ 
tected between the subsidiary mountains on the northern shore of the lake and the 
extreme western part of the southern range, which possesses few' transverse glens, 
while such as do exist are short and insignificant. The main stream of the 
latitudinal valley, which is quite distinct all tin: way to the gap in the biggest and 
highest rampart, stops there, and beyond that point no traces of erosion are 
discoverable. Nevertheless the breach in the rampart and the dearly defined 
channel of the stream down to that point prove, that the water does succeed in 
still getting down as Tar as that. After a heavy rain the stream will be pretty 
heavily charged with sediment, and one would expect that this sediment would 
deposit Itsell as flat alluvial sheets over the lower shore-ramparts. Vet. since this 
does not take place, the sediment appears to be deposited before it reaches the 
highest rampart, while the w-ater runs away by a subterranean channel. But it 

reappears again, at any rate in part, before it reaches the existing lake, as indeed 
we shall soon see, 

I here is yet one other circumstance which must be taken Into account in 
instituting a companion between that part of the bottom of the latitudinal valley 
which still possesses ancient strand-ramparts and the part in which they have been 
obliterated and that is — time, and the changes which have meanwhile taken 
place in the climate. A priori younger strand-ramparts and lacustrine terraces have 
a better prospect of being preserv ed than older ones; but this probability Is of less 
importance than the circumstance, that the lake is undergoing desiccation as a 
consequence of die increasing aridity of the climate. Hence at the present time 
the sedimentation from the bordering ranges is less active, as well as less effective 

m‘ ,K TV?" 1 tl,e ktC reacl ’ ed “ «—*■ »* - that indicated 
1 > the beach-line which I measured at an altitude of 133 m. at Camp CIX. For 

hev 77 rcaS °" tOC 1 ° ld ”: stranli -«>nparts, if indeed there were such, though 

"Z T** "° u!d ■* “ * higher degree exposed .0 be covered up 
•L„f de ™ lL y Any "av it is curious, that just die highest of the eighteen 

tttrand-ratnparin, of which we crossed over eight in all, should'be the biggest and 

that t etr , ^ 1 ■— thrown 2 abore 

that the, lake, _ when tt reached up to the level of that rampart, maluvaiued its then 

extsting-level for a long period of time, the climate being then in a measure constant 

we ought abo to recollect, that this curving rampart itself stretch" from the Me 

pointed offshoot of the southern range and the nearest rocky porrion of the S 

sidtar, mountains on the northern shore of the lake and in m. r 1 

situation is indubitably better protected than 
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West of the spur in which the little brf is situated, we crossed over the 
extreme tips of three similar minor spurs before we reached the level door of the 
valley and the former lake-bottom. Titus we did not cross at all over the second 
and third bcach-lincs counting from the top; but we did cross over the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, and each of these three manifestly forms a terrace, The seventh we 
passed quite close on our rigliL hand; and we also crossed over the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth, these being of rampart shape. The accompanying contour sketch 
(fig. 88) will illustrate the difference between the three upper beach-lines and the 
three lower ones. These beach-lines are curved like an arc, just as the highest 
one is, although the arc grows of course wider the lower you descend, because 
tin: valley opens out like a trumpet in this direction. The beach-lines from the 
eleventh to die eighteenth we did not touch at all. but we left them to the right, 
that is north-west ol our route. 1 need hardly say that these curves are not parallel 
to one another, for they lie closer together on the steeper slopes, but wider apart 
in the middle, where the bottom of the latitudinal valley is flattest. 
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One interesting circumstance connected with the six lowest strand-ramparts is 
that each of them dams up behind it a long, narrow, crescentic lagoon, and these 
contain increasingly greater quantities of water in proportion as von descend towards 
the lake. Similar lagoons, which formerly existed behind some of the upper 
ramparts, have recently dried up, as was evident from certain expanses of yellow 
mud which we observed. These formations prove dearly, that the stream in such 
seasons as it Hows at all, really does possess a subterranean course all the way 
down from the highest rampart, and that it gradually emerges again in the form 
of springs, the water from which is dammed back by these ramparts. Since 
however the water, although temporarily held „p. is always trickling down from the 
upper lagoons towards the lake, it naturally follows that the lower-lying lagoons, 
which receive increments from all those that lie above them, are the latest hr m 
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the north-west we saw Ihe northern end of the lake, terming a regularly 
shaped shore-line. In the same direct,on there appeared to he a pass? but a rather 
ugh one. It was it. the lautudmal valley over on the other side of this pass that 
Iattludalc travelled. On the north-east, north, north-west, and west, the shores of 
the lake are encroached upon by small spurs of the mountains and detached offshoots 
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ot moderate elevation. In the direction in which die latitudinal valley terminates, 
that is north-east of the lake, the shore is extraordinarily flat. There it gleamed 
as white as snow; it is however covered with salt and gypsum powdered to dust 
and perfectly dry, as was evident from die thick white clouds, which, blown tip from 
the shore by the westerly wind, hung in the throat of the valley like the steam that 
escapes trom a locomotive (fig. Bq). I he Lakor-tso is at the present lime a rather 
small Jake. Its water is of a dark green colour, its lint being especially beautiful 
and vivid, though at the time we saw it, it was streaked with white-crested waves. 

I lie deep colouring of the water was rendered all tile more conspicuous by being 
framed about with the ring of pure white shore, sometimes wide, sometimes narrow. 



Fig. i)o. 


1 ht range on the sooth of the latitudinal valley is rugged, craggv, and bizarre. 
Its last transverse glens haw been modelled with groat energy, and separated 
from one another by steep fantastically shaped offsets. At length that range comes 
tu an end in a sharp, pointed promontory', at the foot of which small knobs of 
gypsum, only a couple of meters high, project above-ground. When seen 
from the south, the extreme western station of the range presents the appearance 
of a very steep, often precipitous, wall, or rather a steep staircase with high steps 
ur treads. Upon reaching the promontory which 1 have just mentioned, we left the 
latitudinal valley, and soon afterwards entered its neighbour on the south. 
Indeed it may be said that »our> latitudinal valley actually comes to an end on the 
western shore ot the lake, lor the pass to the north-west, which 1 have recently 
mentioned, lies so high that it makes a distinct boundary to the valley in that direction 
It is only the northern part of the lake that belongs to that latitudinal valley, 
for the lake itself lies in a depression, upon which three or four latitudinal valleys 
debouch from the east. Accordingly the regular orograph!cal structure, which we 
had repeatedly observed during the immediately preceding days, comes there to an 
end, and gives place, as we shall soon see, to a different type of formation, 
although even tuen it was not difficult to detect signs of dre prevalent law, that all 
the mountain-ranges are drawn out from east-south-east to west-north-west. 

A Tew hundred meters west of the pointed end of die southern range there 
rises from the floor of the valley a round, dolphin-backed, detached butte of no 
great size, with so far as we were able to see, its western foot standing dose to 
he edge ot the lake. Hence we may assume, that on that side of it (the west) the 
beach-lines run particularly clow together. Between the end of the range and this 
mtte, w uch, properly speaking, is the western extremity- of that same range, there 
opens a broad gateway, giving an uninterrupted view of the fiat country to the 

" ■ A h « h . w ^vdoped impart, of precisely the same consistency and 

appearance as that winch lies highest in the valley, runs diagonally across the igate- 

l,kc a ,hrcsh “ W » «>•%«. abutting at caoh end upon the bane of Z 
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mountains. But this rampart dearly lies at a lower elevation titan that in the 
latitudinal valley. 

Continuing on towards the south, we came down into a flat basin, containing 
a good deal of hard ground, underlain with thin deposits -of day. On its sides too 
old curved beach-lines were visible. This basin was once a bay of the lake, cutting 
prctt) deeply in towards the east. Immediately on our right we passed a peculiar 
expanse of snowy white gypsum, built up into pyramids and cones 4 to 5 m, high, 
hundreds of them standing close together widiin a limited area (fig. 90). On the south 
this old lacustrine bay is bordered by two minor mountain-masses stretching 
east and west. Several of the beach-lines round it are very distinct, although 
seldom so well developed as those in the latitudinal valley. On all the mouniab- 
slopes in the vicinity beach-lines are likewise visible, often giving the former a 
streaky appearance. Very frequently these long dark lines can be followed with 
the naked eye, as they run along, horizontal and undeviatingly parallel one with 
the other, judging by the eye. the highest may have been situated at about 60 m. 
relative altitude. Here the higher-lying beach-lines appear to have been exposed to 

a more active disintegration, and consequently they have been for the most part 
planed away* r 



The western of the two small mountain-masses which horder the bay on the 

l^tuT'o f ‘ t °’ Vi,rd5 ,he north ‘ MSI - 't is continued by a 

ampart posses™,: precisely the same properties as the two preceding ones, that is 

h | ' conslsti “ f *>"'!■ earth, and fine gravel, the whole consolidated into a 
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wo hate just been considering. from another more to the south of it. The latter is 

however cons,durably narrower, and possesses moreover the peculiarity of being 

overhung by mountains on the west and being open on ih.* X , 1 ' ■ j * 

part of a basin inclosed on almost «*«y side bp mountains. The reven“eadt-B™ 
which we counted in this bay- conseciuentlv mm -, a n im ’ 

«*. whereas those of the more noZly bay Z dtir ZZ T * 7 ? f 

exactly opposite quarter. In ed,er words, the two basins slope i„ olosite dhecdons' 

From our line of march I was unable to make out whether tl, - 

continuation of its nonhem neighbour, in which c ist- die ' icru ay is a 

bay with a big bend in it. or whether the lalt dlt h 7" *** * 

dried up basin, that is to say a smaller lake by the side of the°laL.m * 

former seems the more reasonable view, because th* rn u - ^ 

does not reach ,, the way to the foot „f ZZ&TttSgZSZ 
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bay on its northern side, but leaves open between the two a gap with level ground. 
If that is the case, die southern hay will lie at a slightly higher level than the 
northern bay. and its beach-lines will mark a higher and older stage than those of 
the northern bay. Details of this character can however only be settled with the 
aid of levelling instruments and at the cost of making a prolonged stay In the lo¬ 
cality. During the return journey to Ladak which 1 was now engaged upon, a journey 
which only allowed me to make hasty reconnaissances, 1 had, for easily intelligible 
reasons, neither time nor opportunity to carry out such investigations. 

Between the two small mountain-masses there exists also a fourth rampart, of 
the same appearance as the preceding, although it reaches up higher, namely to 
about 20 m., and Is of orographical rather than of lacustrine origin. It forms an 
isthmus or threshold between die two mountain-masses, anti is no doubt to be 
regarded as an especially low part ol the crest that is represented by those masses. 
In exterior shape and in consistency it Is however the same as the other ramparts. 
Ensconced between these two mountain-masses and the rampart lies yet another 
little bay, open towards the south and possessing the usual beach-lines. Immediately 
to the west of it, and lying between two mountain-spurs, is a similar bay, opening 
towards the south-east. Thus from the subsidiary mountain there radiate no fewer 
than four bays, all running in different directions, though all doubtless at some dine 
connected with the Lakor-tso. At that time the subsidiary mountain will have been 
a rocky islet, and at an even earlier period it will have formed two similar islets. 
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We now beheld, to the north-east and east, the southern slopes of the rugged, 
craggy range along the northern fool of which we had recently marched. From 
the little threshold-pass we obtained an uninterrupted view of the next latitudinal 
valley, which comes from the east and at this point debouches upon the Lakor-tso 
depression. The surface Inclines gently towards an expansion of this valley. 
Next we crossed a definitely bounded area, dotted over with gypsum mounds. 
Grass began to make its appearance and on the northern bank of a not inconsider¬ 
able stream ii was of relatively good quality. On the right or northern bank of 
this stream we formed Camp CVJII. at an altitude of 457S m. above sea-levd. Tins 
district was called Tsotsdiin-oagmo by some of the Tibetans. The river is said to 
be the Some-tsangpo, though others asserted that it was the Nevu-tsangpo, while 
yet others, and they seemed to be the better informed, told me that the latter name 
belongs to a stream flowing farther to the south. On the south the new latitudinal 
valley is bordered by a range of moderate elevation, then slightly sprinkled with 
snow. 'Hiss is said to be the Dargin, and beyond it again rises a snow-capped 
mountain called the Tschingbo-gangla. To a snowy mass visible a good long way 
oil in. the west my I i be tuns gave tin: name of Mamiik-java-gotbom, and to the 
range on the north side of the valley which we had last traversed Amur, My 
Tibetan escort endeavoured to induce me lo return to the latitudinal valley by which 
Littledale travelled; they appeared to regard it as the natural gutter* by which to 
get rid of undesirable Europeans. But when 1 declared that it was my intention 
to follow a more southerly route, they admitted, that from that locality 'two roads 
lead west, though they unite again after three days in a district called Schabgo. 
'Ihe southern route is said to pass through the district of kuma-nagmo, the northern 
by the Side of Serkem, a mountain situated to the north-west After the two routes 
reunite, they traverse a district called Dsdiivu-isaga, in which is a salt lake Our 
escort was repeatedly changed; the guards who now joined us said they were 
subject to the chief Jamnu Bombo, who ruled over the district of Sengor from the 
eastern boundary of which we were then reported to be a couple of days distant. 
Uest of it hes, 1 was told, the country of Girki, and beyond that Tok-dschalung. 
Several of these names are not reliable, because 1 had no means of checking them. 
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'fhe river Some-tsangpo, together with its valley, struck our camp from ilie 
S. 73 0, E. Its water was collected into out channel, though just below our camp it 
divi<Jett into several shallow arms, that flowed over alluvial flats and sand-banks. 
Its right bank consisted of a terraced escarpment 3 m. high, with a steep or vertical 
descent into the bed of the stream. It was composed of closely compacted sand, 
in part bound together by vegetation. Its left or southern bank is flat; but on that 
side also, though at a greater distance away, there is a well-marked terraced 
escarpment, manifestly indicative of an older level of the river bed. East-north-east 



Fig. 91. looking s 20 ' w rnoit cahp cvm. 


of the camp rise some more or less isolated rocky bluffs, imparting an appearance 
of irregularity to the latitudinal valley on that side. Those that were nearest to 
us constricted the entrance of the valley, making it narrow. To the S. 20° W. in 
the southern range yawned a rocky gateway or deep-cut gap. This apparently 
gives access to a fresh latitudinal valley, anti beyond it again rises another lofty 
range, in part then mantled with snow, and preventing, at all events in that part, 
alt further progress towards the south. To the west stretched a chaos of mount¬ 
ains, the urographical structure of which could not be understood without penetrat¬ 
ing in amongst them. 

The rock was the same as heretofore, On the spur at which the highest 
rampart starts it dipped 66° towards the S. 43 0 E. At the sharp bend the gypsum 
rose into hard, rough elevations; but on the two adjacent areas, on which it formed 
pyramids and mounds, it was soft anti loose as powder. 
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Alt day the wind blew hard From the west, half a storm in Fact, and so it 
did on the 19th October. The latter day we gave up to rest, lit the morning the 
riwr was frozen; but by 10 a.m. it Iiad dropped 2 dm. below what it was the 
preceding afternoon, and there was nothing left of the ice except narrow, knife-edge 
braidings along the banks. But by noon all the ice had disappeared and the river 
rose again. Its water was perfectly dear; but the volume was quite insignificant, 
only about 1 cub.m, at to a. m. The marks in the bed showed however that in 
summer the Somt^tsangpo can swell to a very considerable stream. By the after¬ 
noon the volume had increased to about 3 cub.m., and the water was muddy, 
occasioned in great part by the friction of the ice against the banks. As by 9 
p.m the thermometer had again dropped to — io s , and the sky was perfectly 
tfigu. wit lout a breath of wind, we heard the frost weaving its thin coverlet across 

the water; though even during the night a narrow channel of running water remained 
open m the middle. 

Har ' t though the wind blew on ,he ,,th, it blew mil harder on the 20th 

S niaht" 1 W-'Lr .*>“.*? 7 10 8 a " , ~ and Pf-wiMy also earlier during 
f ,! ‘ t * lgh j Uut tc >’ Uew from the east; no doubt it was the wind 

and Zi‘1. T ^ h , lhis regio "' Fran 8 "> !>■» =>•"• it was a calm, 

it d.lZ11 , “ r°T C ‘ hC Vfcl ““ ue5tcrl >' ■«*! wind,, and at t pm. 

Ti^t Here .Z 1 I I "’° S ' " ,at 1 1,ave e ' er “Ponced in 

X.t. I fere again I had an opportunity to observe how, in consequence of the 

tek^^ace^in^certain local v' 1 ' * . DOt ^^^iderable transportation of solid material 
7 P 7 . . certain localities with the assistance of the wind. This was in fact 

so heavily charged with clouds of dust and powdered evosum that r Vf 
country' was sometimes completely hidden from our sicdlt Pkkimr * T* ^ 7 *“ 
clouds on the western shore of the lake, it spread hem ik ° P whtte 

so that the lake looked like a gigantic cauldron all \h Jf ^ 0Ver f "’ a£er^i ■ 

**« ««- -d comets' ^S£^3Bl£' 

m amongst the mountains. At this tnne we wem i ’* ent 

the wind struck us with such violence tint it tm l £ & ^ 7 ^li-side, and 

and — wh„ wore „ toJSZfz lit liTht to'doZh ■ rocfc “"tr* 1 ' 

white clouds and the intense Hitter of the shn™ ^ te P lbur seaL 

«« *> Mussulmans and Cossac^o « ^ *T «? 

had to put on blue spectacles. And from rk*. , ■ ‘ n 1 score, actually 

blinking their eyelids it was plain, that the glaiT waT tht * a,, ' maia aiso ke P £ 

When we started again we fir# fo r “ t d : '***>««**> <° them, 

west. After fifteen degrees of f roat fC.) the ice waHtro^ *“* to traveJ 
before, In.t there was still an open channel down rh on tIlt; morning 

less the ice was no. so thickfut ST£tSLf JH?? 

the cltamtel was also rrosett. and on it the camels heot i- 'l? dlt * 30tt0m °' 

way we bad the river immediately on our right; gaZtlW Tb i° r J,*™ 1 lon, l 
terraces 2 m. high and consequently its bed is JL ]v / , b ^ rdered b > 
southern range extends along, narrow strip of hard s ir f *1 T "T " itrtWtien !t ^ £be 
We then passed the gap in that range^ » 

next Jatitudinal valley and, on our right a , ma i. * k . ^ paaii ° ver to the 

ngnt, a small detached butte, which however 
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was soon succeeded by a larger one. drawn out east and west Between the 
two we observed another area of gypsum mounds. The river, after hugging 
closely the foot of the latter butte, turns abruptly to the north, as also does its 
latitudinal valley, though this soon terminates at the lake. Here again the valley 
is bounded on the south by a moderately high range, which culminates right 
at the elbow in a sharp-pointed, rugged, dominating peak, with steep shelving*. 
Here again regular beach-lines were often observed running like cornices along 
the slopes. We noticed a Hock of wild-sheep, an animal that is scarce in this part 
of Tibet. 

I'rom the bend in the valley wc marched towards the north-west, leaving the 
river behind us. This winds away to the north, until it expands into a small delta 
on the shore of the Lakor-tso, which we were slowly approaching. At the point 
where we at length reached it a spur from the southern range advances close up 
to the shore. The triangle made by our route, the river, and the lake-shore is 
covered by an expanse of gypsum, exhibiting the usual features. At its western 
end, next the mountain spur, there is a string of small salt lagoons and marshes. 
The shore there is extremely flat and very irregular in outline, 'Hie western and 
north-western shores of the lake are overhung by wild and lofty mountains, though 
in the haze of the storm that was then raging they presented them selves merely as 
a confused blurr. For this reason we continued some distance along the shore, the 
ground being level and good for marching on. I got the impression, that the lake 
must be shallow, for as far out as we were able to see the water gleamed here 
and there a light green, though generally it is a dark green. Probably the deepest 

part of die depression forms a flat, level saucer. The areometer showed that the 
water had a sp. gr. of i.ofo. 

From a promontory jutting out into the lake, and forcing us to turn to the 
west-south-west, we obtained a general view of the western end of the range which 
we had hitherto had on our left hand; it is both wild and rocky. Immediately to 
the west ol it. though separated from it by a gap, rises yet another big bluff. 
Climbing up several steep step-like terraces, marking former higher lake-levels, we 
at length reached a broken plateau, which lies, I dare say, about 50 m. above the 
lake. On the south-west the descent from this platform is steep; and after that we 
had to cross over a whole series of deeply cut and difficult gullies or water¬ 
courses, all terminating at a gypsum expanse of the usual character. Across the 
lower part of it flows a river, coming from die S. 20° E. down a big vallev, which 
stretches away to the south-east, affording an extensive view of mountain-spurs 
jutting out m tchelon from each side. This big valley thus debouches upon the 
Lakor-tso. Its lower part, now occupied by gypsum deposits, is very fiat and level, 
and was at relatively no great distance of time a bay of the lake. The river was 
then.carrying but water, perhaps half a cubic meter; nevertheless there were 
fish in it. One or the Tibetans declared, that the road from Ladak to Lhasa runs 
through this valley, or at any rate one of the roads does. We pitched CampClX 
at some distance from the west bank of the stream and at die foot of a mountain, 

being only a few, possibly not more tlian 2 m. above the surface of the lake, which 
itself has an altitude of 4600 m. 
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We were now surrounded on even,' side except the north by fairly high 
mountains. 'jiving rise to picturesque scenery, which unfortunately I was unable to 
photograph because of the violence of the wind. Along the slopes we perceived 
in many places the characteristic dark lines and cornices, the origin of which cannot 
admit of a moment’s doubt when their perfectly horizontal courses are home in 
mind. 

At the spot where we first struck the lake, the rock consisted of very hard 
conglomerate, dipping 30° towards the N. 52 0 E„ and at the point where we again 
left it behind us the same specimen of rock was dipping 83° towards the N. 30° E., 
though of this I am not perfectly sure. The strata appeared however to dip 
predominantly towards the north and north-east, for the southern slopes of the mount¬ 
ains are always steep, as they were during the preceding day’s journey. The soil 
of all die low, level expanses, or valley embouchures, that open upon the lake is 
heavily impregnated with gypsum. It gleamed white through the sand and gravel, 
and clouds of white dust were whirled up in the track of our caravan. This expanse 
of gypsum, with its white mounds, pyramids, and knobs rising only a few meters 
from our camp, formed a very strange and unusual spectacle. Its outer margins 
were just as sharply drawn as those of the other similar areas which we had 
passed. This glittering white expanse, embedded amongst the dark mountain walls 
and lying beside the green waters of the lake, gave to the scene a remarkable 
air of chilliness and desolation; in fact, it looked more like a snow drift, in which 
the snow had assumed unusual shapes, or like the rough and porous surface of a 
glacier exposed to the melting influence of the summer sun. Apart from these 
little elevations, the surface of the gypsum expanse was perfectly level, that is to 
say its base forms practically a plain. That the gypsum was derived from the lake, 
and was deposited on its former bottom, is perfectly evident, for the white level 
expanse continues a little way in under the water. Originally these gypsum deposits 
were horizontal, the horizontal rings can be distinctly seen in the sides of the mounds; 
but erosion, rain, and wind have all conspired to eat them away and make their 
surfaces irregular. The effects which the wind produces here during the dry seasons 
of winter and spring are the same in kind as those which we have studied it, the 
Desert of Lop, though the irregularities of surface there are of a different character 
namely the parallel jardangs. When you walk between the mounds toward 
mtenor of the expanse, and find that the white surface is soft and b, ashy. often 
thm and powdery Idee potato flour, you are astonished that the entire deposit was 
not long ago blown right away by those violent westerly winds. Seeing however 
that this particular expanse rises only a very slight degree above the existing level 
of the lake, at our camp only about 2 m. t it would seem that the area has been 
exposed at re ativeiy so recent a date that the wind has not y* been able to com- 
plete the work of destruction. A specimen of the gypsum which I brought home 
with me has been subjected to a preliminary analysis by Mr. G. Amino* and he tells 
me that 'it consists for by ar the greater part of round particles of gypsum, amongst, 
winch occur a smaller number of angular grains of quartrite.> The latter are bein* 
earned thither now every day by the wind, and formerly ,1^ , , 

water, by both wind and brooks. The river appears practically to disappear in the 
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lower part of this gypsum expanse, though the hollow which forms its continuation 
can he seen for a long distance. Opposite its mouth lie a couple of small islands 
composed of the same white gypsum. 

On the 2jst October we had magnificent weather, the wind being less violent 
than usual, nor did it freshen up until the afternoon. The sky was as always bright 
and pure and oi a deep blue, and the vivid sunshine in which the scene rvas bathed 
caused its bold, bizarre, and shattered relief forms to stand out with extraordinary 
distinctness. Front Camp C 1 X we had a magnificent view of the western fork of 
the range whose northern foot we were following. Its most northerly culminating 
peaks were visible to the N. 69° E. p its loftiest crags to the S- 83° E., while yet 



Fig. 93. CAM!- cot. 


another great pinnacle towered up to the S. 63° E. These mountains consist in 
great part of detritus, doping down evenly and rather steeply, with sharp summits, 
peaks, and ridges rising above it and boldly cleaving the sky far above, their flanks 
shrouded in the gloom of the shadows cast by the intense sunlight. To the S. 
49 E* w e observed a gap. with a transverse glen in it that unites with the main 
valley in which the river flow's. Its termination was visible to the S. 27 0 E. The 
river is said to hear the same name as the lake, namely Lakor, though some 
pronounced it Lagor. It is up its slowly ascending valley that the road from Leh 
to Lhasa is said to run: so that hitherto we had been travelling to the north of it. 

I wo of my Cossacks, who rode a good bit up the valley, thought they saw, from 

a suitable point of vantage, a smaller Jake, and it was from it they assumed that 
the river originates. This is very probable, especially when it is remembered that 
the river Lakor, notwithstanding its very small volume, contained fish. The volume 

which it then bore is no doubt constant during die winter, and is for the greater 
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part derived from springs; though it will undoubtedly be frozen, perhaps right to 
the bottom, and will give rise to vast ice-sheets in the floor of the valley. Under 
these circumstances die presence of the fish would be accounted for by the issue of 
tile river out of a lake, for they can of course retire into it when the river freezes. 
Hut end of October though it was. the fish proceeded, as we have seen, as far 
down as the vicinity of the salt lake. As for the gypsum expanse near the em¬ 
bouchure, it narrows rapidly up-stream to a tapering |Joint. though above that there 
are still a few detached patches. It is just possible, that what the Cossacks took 
to be a Jake may in reality have been nothing more than another gypsum area. Any ¬ 
way the point cannot be settled until after a fresh journey. The valley of the river 
Labor would certainly offer a convenient road into southern Tibet and the regions 
in which Nain Singh's great lakes are situated. 



As for the Vito- northwards from the same encampment, 1 noted the following 
outstanding features as framing the deepen, part of the depression, and reproduce 
them on an accompanying sketch. To the N v , 

corresponding to Littledale's latitudinal valley. Th/iake strTriT^f , mterVa 
quarter towards the N, to 0 E. In the N. 6° E rises the h i * T ° m f ' e same 
L In the N. 4” W. is a gap hetw^ two c„„ sn f’T •Mg-* - 

southern bore N. 19“ W.; while in the N. 41" W was^ nvrl,' mT " hlCl1 
the N- 64° W. the latitudinal valley that we were ahr\ J ^ Sll “ arul m 

In 7“ - Che eaSt ?° f ° rk ° f the -hich ran dole 

scqumtly turned Z]<mg ^ [t sub- 

the west. Soudi of i, is the id - a Ur 
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glens open out from the west, south-west, and south. Its eroded watercourse has 
been obliterated, and disappears before it reaches the gypsum area. South of Camp 
C 1 X rises an almost free-standing butte, which, J have no doubt, is nevertheless 
connected with the range that forms the left-hand, or south-west, boundary of the 
valley of Lakor, 

From Camp CIX. with the help of two of die Cossacks, and my levelling- tube 
and tape, I made a levelling of the mountain-slopes that rise west of that camp, my 
pur[iose being to ascertain the elevation of the highest visible beach-line above the 
hottoro of the valley. We made our start from the edge of the level, though 
lumpy gypsum area, and, as ! have already said, I estimated i/s altitude to be 2 m. 
above the surface of the existing lake. Our starting-point was situated at least one 
kilometer from the lake shore. The tube was fixed at 1.50 111. above the ground, 
so that each successive station up the slope means an increase in elevation by that 
amount, 1 he distance between the stations was measured with the tape, and decreased 
pretty constantly as we ascended and as the ascent increased in steepness. The 
sketch (Pi. 27) shows along the measured line a number of irregularities with a 
steeper pitch; these are to he ascribed to the beach-lines. 

The distance between our starting-point and the first station amounted to 
198 m„ that is to say we had to advance nearly 200 m, in order to ascend t'/a m. 
The next two sections measured 56 and 61 m„ then the distance dropped to 35, 
16, and *3 m., then increased to 20,7 and to 19,1, but after that remained pretty 
constant at 10 m. or a little over all the way to the foot of a small eminence, 
which we left on die right. After that however the distance grew as short as S, 
7, 6, and 5 m., and during the last piece of the way it kept between 3 and 4, 
sometimes 5. The very shortest distance in which there was a rise of 1 '/* m. was 
3 ;** m. The highest point at which the last indications of ancient beach-lines were 
visible lay just below or on the 50 m, distance-line from a bed of quartzite that 
pierces the loose detritus. The number of stations was 85, so that the last or 85th 
station lies 130.5 m. above our starting-point, or about 133 m. above the then 
existing level of the lake- The line ol measurement ran towards the S. 67° W., 
towards die summit ol the iork. Along this line we passed five beach-lines, all 
quite distinct, though in point of distinctness they will not bear comparison with 
those on the mountain-slopes at the east end ol die depression. At the highest 
point on tins western end we detected no signs of an ancient beach-line; but I con¬ 
tinued my measuring that far, so as to ascend to the same altitude as the high¬ 
est of the beach-lines at the opposite end of the depression. Thus the highest 
visible strand-rampart at the outlet of the valley lies at an altitude of 133 m. above 
the lake. 

We have now therefore to compare die two opposite slopes. The outlet of the 
valley falls with extreme gentleness northwards towards the southern shore of the lake. 
On its eastern or right side the valley slopes towards the west, and on the opposite 
side, that up which we made our measurements, it slopes towards the east. This 
circumstance is of radical importance, and indeed it is obvious at the first glance; 
for the beach-hnes which occur on the westward-looking versam are incomparably 
better developed than those on the eastward-looking versant; and this law holds 
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good, not only for the slopes which we are now considering, but for all others in 
that same region. The accompanying coloured plate (PL 26) will give an idea, 
half in perspective, half schematic, of the view which we obtained from the highest 
[joint that we readied of the opposite slojxs around the outlet of the valley. Owing 
to die deep shadows the beach-lines which fell within them came out with extra¬ 
ordinary shaipness like black cornices, horizontal and as straight as if drawn with 
a ruler- Go that part of the slope which lies nearest to the lake we counted eight 
beach-lines, 1 ho ugh die three lowest are quite short. On the southern section of 
the same versant we observed seven, forming the immediate continuation of the 
preceding; though the same individual beach-line may be differently developed in 
different parts of its circuit, owing to the nature of die ground and other local 
circumstances. Bdow the lowest of the seven lines the slope is every'where streaked 
with a number of similar lines, though much more faintly indicated; seen from a 
distance they bear a certain resemblance to the characteristic sheep-tracks often seen 
on the grass-grown slopes in the vicinity of the nomad encampments. 

Ol all the beach-lines which I have mentioned, the highest is the most strongly 
developed; it runs like a black protracted line all along the face of the mountains, 
right away to the hard rocky buttress in die S, 83° E. Below it come two smaller 
lines; but the fourth from the top is especially big, though not so dark as the 
highest one, the reason being that the slope there is not so steep, so that it lies 
partly in the shade. It is die highest line of all that corresponds to the 85th station 
in our levelling, and consequently it is situated 133 m. above the existing level of 
the lake. Nor is there anything surprising in the varying degrees of energy with 
which the different beach-lines are indicated; more surprising is the successions! order 
which distinguishes them in this resect. One would have expected that tile highest 
lines, in consequence of their greater age, would have been more seriously attacked 
by wind and weather, and consequently would lie less conspicuous than those below 
diem. But instead of that we find, that it is the highest which is die most strongly 
developed, Since now this line runs about half-way up the slope, one would expect 
to find above it at all events faint indications of yet older beach-lines. But the 
beach-line in question divides the slope into two sharply differentiated sections. It 
is only the slope below it that is scored with beach-lines. These circumstances point 
unmistakably to the conclusion, that the highest line must mark the level at which 
die lake was maintained constant anti unchanged for a long period of time. At 
that period the Lakor-tso covered an incomparably greater area than it does now, 
and it belonged. I dare say', at any rate in part, to the same category' of lakes a.s 
the Tschargut-tso and tile Naktsong-tso, that is to say, it had rocky and picturesque 
shores, rocky peninsulas and Islands, and of course a very much greater depth than 
is probably to be found to-day in any' single Tibetan lake, unless we except perhaps 
tlie Tengri-aor; though I doubt very much whether even that is deeper, seeing that 
it lies in a relatively fiat basin. Thus during the last few days we had been march¬ 
ing over an old lake-bottom, ami the latitudinal valleys that we there made acquaint¬ 
ance with were formerly deeply penetrating bays of die lake. In die valley in which 
Camp evil! was situated the strand rampart was at a considerable distance from 
the shore. There was there no beach-line corresponding to diat which I have 
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considered as the highest, litis I ascribe to the fact, that it is situated lowest 
down in a part of the valley which has been relatively more exposed to erosion 
and inundation. At Camp CIX we found big expanses of gypsum anti a number 
of strand-terraces; but these have been caused by more recent positions of the lake; 
yet even the lower part of the outlet of the Some-tsangpo valley, which issues just 
there, has a bay pointing towards the east. There was also another similar bay 
in the lower part of the thalweg of the river Lakor, and it has there left deposits 
of gypsum behind it. This last penetrated towards the south-south-east, and at the 
period in question this lake had a very extraordinary’ shape, in that it resembled a 
hand with outspread finger-!ike bays, or a star-fish with its arms radiating in every 
direction. 

The highest beach-line was thus formed at a time when the climate of Tibet 
was distinguished by its great constancy, and when the precipitation was so steady 
that the lake was subject to no fluctuations of level. Hence the wave-action, which 
both intrinsically and as a consequence of the greater extent of the Jake, was able 
to engrave much deeper effects not only upon the hard rock, but also upon the dis¬ 
integrated material of which the shelving acclivities are composed. If the slopes which 
at that period plunged down into the lake ever did bear signs of yet higher levels, 
they have since then been so long exposed to wind and weather that any such signs 
were completely obliterated before the lake began to tali in the constant way shown 
by the lower abrasion-lines. Add to this, that the great extent to which the lake 
then spread out. as indicated by the highest beach-line, is a proof, that the precipi¬ 
tation was at that time much more copious than it is now, and the direct erosive 
action playing upon the mountain-slopes was thus much greater, and this will in a 
measure have contributed to the destruction of any beach-lines that may have existed 
All these things explain why above the highest beach-line we failed to discover any 
others of a similar character, 

Sinct d'at time the lake has dropped, though not with absolute regularity 
and uniformity: for had that been the case, the abrasion would at the most have 
only polished and smoothed the slopes, without leaving any beach-lines, or rather 
die successive abrasion terraces would imperceptibly have merged one into the other. 
Hie subsidence of level from the highest beach-line downwards took place re¬ 
latively swiftly, so that there is an appreciable interval between that beach-line and 
its next highest neighbour. The latter is comparatively slight, and thus is indicative 
or a shorter continuance of level at that altitude. At the fourth line the lake 
would again appear to have maintained itself for a very long period of time The 
beach-lines which come below that are all distinctly marked, though nothing like 
so energetically as at the highest stage and the fourth. The breach of continuity 
between die etght beach-lines to the left and the seven to the right has been caused 
by a hollow in the mountain-slope, in which erosion, and perhaps also avalanches 
ot gravel, have produced more conspicuous effects. 

1 here exists one great and obvious difference between the eight upper headl¬ 
ines and the great number of others - we counted fifteen distinctly - whidi exist 

Snrfo 7 \ |° rmer are , Vtry P ronjinetU ’ the latter but faintly indicated, so 

faintly m fact that they can only be distinguished with difficulty. This proves that 
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the desiccation of the dimate has advanced much more rapidly of late than it did 
formerly. During the jieriod which resulted in the creation of the eighth beach-line the 
lake maintained its level for a relatively long period; hut since then it has stood at 
each successive lower level an increasingly shorter period, and consequently lias not 
been able to incise more than faint marks on the acclivities which surround it. 'Hie 
whole of the bay which penetrated up beside the mountain on the versant of which 
these lines are indicated is now entirely dried up. except for a slight remnant, and 
the no doubt very shallow basin of the lake that still survives will assuredly in due 
time disappear also. Of course there may have been oscillations, in the course of 
which the lake will have risen to one of the older beach-lines, but on the whole 
these? indicate that the lake has been constantly shrinking, anil this process became all 
the more pronounced in proportion as it dropped from the higher to the lower levels, 
the rate of subsidence having progressively increased, Although the higher beach¬ 
lines were thus lor a longer period exposed to the influence of the weather, never¬ 
theless in consequence of their great development they possessed so great a power 
of resistance that even to-day they are incomparably bigger than those which He 
below them. 

From the line at 133 in. we enjoyed an excellent general view of the north- 
hi .ii m. western, ami southern parts oi the hakor-tso, though we were unable to 
see its eastern section, owing to its penetrating into die lowest part of the great 
latitudinal valley. The northern and western shores are in general more mountainous 
than the eastern and southern. On the west side in especial the mountains plunge 
down steeply into the Iak.% although even there they leave room for a narrow strip 
of shore between their own foot and the existing water-line. That strip is of a 
white colour, and sends out capes which bore (from us) N. 33° E„ N. 39° E„ and 
N. 4 1 ’ a E. Jo the N. 49 0 E. we noted the promontory that juts out from the 
mountain with the beach-lines. The [.arts of die lake that were then visible to us 
extended Irom N, 9“ E. to N, 63" E, The mountains exhibited tints of reddish 
yellow and brown, which, when contrasted with the white of the gypsum and the 
green waters of the lake, imparted a great richness of colourin'and variety of 
effect to the entire scene; while above the whole stretched the vault of the sky 
light blue and without a sjxick of cloud to mar te purity. And yet, in spite of this 
freshness of colouring, the scene was strangely chilly, lifeless, and desolate 

I would recommend any future expedition, that may be sufficiently equipped 
to admit of its making a prolonged stay in this region, to map in deiail the basin 
, , LaWtsn and determine by accurate measurement the positions of the old 

abrasion-levels and beach-lines, A map on which all these concentric lines arc en¬ 
tered would give an especially clear idea of the shrinkage of the lake and of the 
variations of shape which it has successively undergone. Yaks only ouerht to be 
taken, and the visit should be made in summer, when the irrass j R ripe 

In my note-book doling with [his pan of Tibet I haV written on a.st Oct. 
the following sentences: .Huang this day's march it was plain to see that on all the 
slopes facing west the beach-hi.es and abrasion-terraces are mnch more strongly 
developed than they are on the slopes that face east, where, especially on the very 
soft material,.they are not at all noticeable. On the slopes dial face north or south 
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they are only moderately developed. As this arrangement seems to he the rule, 
the question naturally arises, what can be the cause of this? The answer is obviously, 
tlw same cause that is operative to-day, namely the westerly wind, which is prevalent 
during the greater part of the year, or at all events during the colder half of it, 
and which blows with the regularity of a trade-wind. Under this constant and violent 
west wind the waves of the lake are driven against the eastern shore, where they 
are unceasingly active, filing, washing away, and abrading the shelving acclivities 
and rocks that dot the shore-line, the whole weight of the lake beating as it were 
upon them; whereas the western shore is sheltered behind big mountain-masses, so 
that there the effects of the westerly trade wind are almost entirely neutralized. The 
northern and southern shores are also exposed to the action of the waves, though 
in a less degree than the eastern, lint since there do exist beach-lines and terraces, 
still distinct, on the west, as for instance above our Camp OX, though in comparison 
with those on the opposite slopes they are very slightly developed, their existence 
proves that other winds besides those from the west do sometimes prevail, and may 
possibly even be specially characteristic of some other season of the year, say early 
summer.) 

By means of a detailed investigation such as that which I have just indicated 
it would bo possible to determine with almost mathematical certainty the relations which 
the east and the west winds hold with respect to one another, that is the percentage 
of all the winds visiting that region which blow from the east and from the west 
respectively; and the result would go to show, I feel certain, that the latter are, 
both as regards frequency anti as regards strength, far superior to the former. It 
would of course be essential to compare the beach-lines at identically the same level, 
although it is scarcely conceivable that the proportion between the winds from the 
different quarters can have in the slightest degree changed during what is, geologically 
speaking, the short period In which the lake has been subsiding. From that point 
of view the percentage would no doubt be the same at every level Liiat is indicated 
by the successive beach-lines. And considering the accentuated character of the 
physical geographical features which distinguish the whole of the Tibetan highlands, 
that vast upheaval of the earth's crust which Is bordered on the south by tropical 
lowlantls and a warm ocean, it is very reasonable to suppose that the wind has not 
changed in such a relatively brief period ms that, even though the moisture of the 
atmosphere anil the precipitation have both diminished during the same period, as 
the) 1 naturally have done In consequence of the lake’s own shrinkage, h is self- 
evident, that we should arrive at erroneous conclusions, if we failed to investigate 
ami compare together beach-lines at the same absolute altitudes; for, as we have 
seen, lines at different elevations above the lake have reached different degrees 
of development, so that one line will indicate the level that was maintained by the 
lake for twice, or even several times twice, as long a period as another line. But 
one thing there is that does not admit of a shadow of a doubt, both here and in 
other parts of western Tibet in which I observed similar beach lines, and that Is, 
that even at the period when the lake stood at the 133 m. level, the westerly winds 
blew with a frequency that was incomparably greater than all other winds put 
together, 
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And even with regard to the power of resistance possessed by the abrasion- 
tines anil abrasion-terraces that do survive, the wind still continues to play a not 
unessential part. At die present time the slopes facing west are in a far higher 
degree exposed to the effects of deflation and corrasion than those that face east, 
because the latter lie sheltered against the predominant westerly wind. So far as 
this influence is concerned therefore, the latter are more likely to be able to defy 
the tooth of time than the former, which are incessantly subject to its attacks. 

If we were to follow one of die best marked of these beach-lines all round 
die lake, as well as we could, entering into the valleys, creeping along the mountain' 
sides, and skirting round the rocky promontories, and so describing an extremely 
irregular figure, we should certain!) find everywhere abundant and convincing proof, 
that the line Is sharper and more distinct in the east than in the west; all the same 
we ought not to forget, that formerly the difference was probably much greater 
than it is now, because the mountains on the eastern side of the lake were then 
directly exposed to die filing of the wind, while the mountains in die west were 
sheltered from it- And if we confine our attention to the beach-lines which I have 
recent!) described on die slopes ot die mountains that nsc east of the gypsum area, 
and bear in mind that those same beach-lines decrease in size from above down¬ 
wards, in consequence of the increasing acceleration in the desiccation of the lake, 
we are justified in concluding that the difference in size between the upper and the 
lower beach-lines was greater formerly than it Ls now; the reason being, that the 
upper beach-lines are in a higher degree than the lower directly exposed to die wind, 
which strikes them at a level at which its progress is less impeded by friction with 
the surface of die earth. The lower the lines lie, the greater is the protection they 
denve from the mountains in the west, which break the force of the westerly wind. 
I bus it is not only time per sc, but also the varying power which the wind exercises 
at different altitudes, that tended to make the upper beach-lines formerly much 
more pronounced and much more developed than the lower ones, beyond what the 
different si^es of the several lines themselves suggest at the present day. 

\\v have found that the uppermost beach-line is bigger than any of those below 
... an, have assumed .hat this point, to the lake having maintained a constant 
level durmg a relatmJy long period. But there is jet one other factor which ought 
not to he entirely neglected when we proceed to compare the different abrasion- 
hnes one with another When foe lake stood ,33 m. higher than it does now, the 
rclwinL altitudes of the surrounding mountains were of course 133 m. lower chan 
they are non. 1 he surface of the lake was consequently then in a far higher degree 

tirStf'or d, "n T , , in "f frecr 3 " d Was impeded l.y 

the relief of the mountains. Independently of the area of the lake, the teat of the 
waves was therefore both higher and more powerful than it is now, when the lake 
he, lower and better protect*) in its deeper basin. Then to this wre must add the 

rT“ f*®’ a mattCT 11 °/ L I*™ importance in determining the heighi 

to which the individual waves rise. When foe lake was ,33 m. higher, ifa area would 

be several times greater, ihe breadth of the valley outlet, in which stood our 
lamp CIX. was then at least twice as great as that of the southern bay of the 
existing lake. Let us say that this would double the abrasive power of the waves, 
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and that that power was again doubled by the level of the lake being 133 m, 
higher- Ceteris paribus therefore the abrasion-terrace, which the waves are now 
creating on the western shore of the promontory visible to the N. 49 E. ( se g t f ie 
coloured plate) ought to be only about one-quarter as big as that situated at the 
133 m. level. 

All 1 desire to say is, that it would be wrong to make time and the constant 
position of the lake exclusively responsible for the circumstance that, e.g. 7 the highest 
beach-line is the most developed: because the additional circumstances, that the wind 
was then stronger titan it is now by reason of the smaller friction, and that the beat 
of the waves was higher by reason of the same cause, as also by reason of the 
greater area of the lake — these circumstances account to no slight extent for tile 
greater development of the higher-lying terraces. In other words, apart from the 
disintegration and corrasion operative at a later period, the abrasion-terrace that is 
now being created at the western fool of the recently mentioned promontory would 
require at least four times as long a period to become as much developed as the 
*33 m * or in other words, the lake ought to remain at its present level at 
least four times as long a period as that in which the 133 m. line was formed. 

To sum up. I hese old beach-lines offer incontrovertible proofs, that the 
Lakor-tso is shrinking and contracting, and is advancing to meet the same fate that 
has overtaken man)' ol the lakes which we encountered subsequently, that is to say, 
it will dry up completely. In each and every one of these energetically marked 
beach-lines we have as it were a distant fossil bed* echo of the song which the 
waves once sang when they beat themselves against its rocky shores. With the 
help of the perspective that they open out, one can adumbrate a distant past in 
which the physical geography of Tibet was in essential particulars different from 
what it is now. Orograpliically die country has since dien undergone no other 
change except that which lias been occasioned by the still progressive disintegration. 
But the number of lakes was then greater, and each separate lake was of greater 
size; the rivers carried down fuller volumes to this self-contained basin, the precipi¬ 
tation was more abundant, white-robed rocks commoner, glacier arms, wliich arc now 
rare as well as rudimentary, were then general, and descended lower down into the 
valleys, and, as a consequence of all this, the erosive energy was as a rule more 
active than it is at the present day. in the levelling of the highlands water played 
a more important part than it does now, for at the present time it is the rending 
power of the frost, insolation, and wind which in combination continue to counteract 
the formation of mountain-ranges, while aqueous erosion plays but a secondary role. 
On the other hand, as J have already suggested above, the wind does not appear 
to have altered since then its characteristic properties; for at that time also the 
prevailing wind blew from the west. But the sky was more frequently ami more 
heavily clouded, hail and rain showers smote more often upon the bare mountain¬ 
sides, and the earth was, I led sure, not seldom covered with a connected sheet 
of snow, though snow- is now an infrequent sight, at all events it was so during the 
autumn and winter of 1901. 




CHAPTER XII 


FROM THE LAKOR-TSO TO THE BONDSCHING-TSO. 

From the highest point that we measured we continued along thr; foot of the 
mountains until we came to a little Hal col (4.6&S m.), forming a water-divide 
between the Lakor-tso and quite a small lake, intensely salt, situated immediately 
west of it, and according to my aneroids at an altitude of 4,573 m. On its 
southern shore two hroad gullies intersect one another, and upon them oi>en out a 
number of transverse glens which cut their way through the southern range. 
These two gathering gullies are separated front one another by a ridge running north 
and terminating at the lake in a free-standing, conical mountain, which goes down 
abruptly into the water. The shores of the lake, with the exception of that on the 
west, are mountainous, and where flat they, like the corresponding shores of the 
Lakor-tso, are white with deposits of gypsum, and the water has the same beautiful, 
pure green tint. After crossing over the second gully, we readied the shore, which 
we were forced by a steep headland to follow for a short distance. Hence we 
obtained a good view of the little lake, which is as usual elliptical in shape, with 
its long axis stretching from east to wist. On its northern shore rises a not incon¬ 
siderable mountain-range, the western section of which is reproduced on Hate 29 
To the N. 59 0 E. towered up the peak A3, and behind it, to the N. 6i°E. another, 
belonging to a higher and more northerly range. The strip of level shore is broader 
in the north-east and gleams white with gypsum. Along the line of continuation of 
the lake towards the east there is a very low pass, separating this lake from the 
adjacent Lakor-tso. The acclivity from the eastern shore of the lake up to this 
little pass is moderately steep, and on the slopes facing west there are again some 
Strand-terraces, indicated with great sharpness and distinctness. 

After skirting round the headland, we marched up a rather steep transverse 
glen, which there debouches upon the lake, and approached a small and in every 
way secondary pass, anti then on the other side of it descended into a similar 
transverse glen, in die lower part of which we made Camp CX, at an altitude of 

4,596 m. t that is not very much higher than the lake. 

On the declivity leading down from this little pass the old strand-terraces, 

although situated in detritus, but detritus that is still fairly hard and consolidated, 
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are again very beautifully formed, being arranged along the sides of the glen 
with the regularity of the rows of benches in a circus. On die eastern declivity 
going down from the same pass there are, on the contrary, no ancient beach-lines. 
Thus we have here again a fresh proof, that the west w ind prevailed also in ancient 
times: the western versant was exposed to the wind, whereas the eastern versa in 
was on the leeward side. On the next mountain-wall, west of the camp, which was 
radier steep, the ancient terraces show up with especial distinctness when seen 
in profile (fig. 95), 

As the water-dividing col which we had just 
crossed over lies only 100 m. above the Lokor-tso, 
but the highest beach-line Ires 133 m, above the lake, 
the two lakes must formerly have been connected at 
this point. And the same thing would obtain, though 
with all die greater certainty, at the considerably lower 
pass which we observed immediate!) east of the lake. 

Hence the two detached mountains which stand between 
these two cols will at one time have been islands. At 
that time the little lake, which the Tibetans called 
Dschivu-tsaga, extended a good long way towards the west, the latitudinal valley 
in which it is situated being especially flat in that direction. E*’rom the same point 
we had to travel a long way west before we again found ourselves at the same 
level as the highest abrasion-line overlooking the Lakor-tso, Camp CXI, though 
it was indeed not very’ far from Camp CX, lay, according to my hypsometrica) 
instruments, only 5 m. above the level of the Dschivu-tsaga. And we discovered 
abrasion-terraces to die west of Camp CXI. At the time when the 133 m. level 
was being carved on the mountain-side the conjoint lake must therefore have had 
an especially peculiar ami complicated shape, reminding one of the Tschargut-tso. 
Two or three of the mountains that now stud the shore of the Dschivu-tsaga were 
then circular islands, situated quite dose to the shore. What remains of the once 
huge lake is now divided into two very salt basins, circular or oval in shape, with 
more regular and less indented shores, thus approximating to the conchoid type of 
basin that is characteristic, for example, of the Scliing-tso. 

1 he country around Camp CX was fairly interesting. At the foot of the 
southern mountains, which approach quite close to the lake, a copious spring gushed 
out, yielding a bright rivulet of the most beautiful water, and this trickled along 
between grassy overhanging banks. 'Ihe ground was sandy and the grazing good, 
at all events better than any that we had come across during die last few days. At 
that meridian the lake has already come to an end, and is continued westwards by a 
gypsum area. But in the same locality, just below the camp, the rivulet empties 
into a pool, anti north and west of it there are one or two similar pools. Around 
these were big flocks of gulls, a circumstance pointing to the water being fresh, at 
any rate in places, or only slightly saline. Strange to say, in this short, steep brook, 
in which cascades t 1 /* toot high are by no means uncommon, fish were swimming 
about; so that the spring which feeds it will flow ail the year round. The prospect 
north and north-west, where die immense gypsum expanse lay, was however the 
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most interesting. Here again we perceived the same conical ami pyramidal elevations 
and irregularities which I have mentioned as characterizing the gypsum area round 
the shores of the Lakor-tso. I lere however there are others that resemble terraces 
ami platforms, that is to say they are level or but gently undulating on the top. 
Elevations of this kind occur between die pools which I have just spoken of; in fact 
these pools are very- irregular in shape, for they thrust out >fingers>, bays, and 
sounds between the gypsum platforms. In the west the lake is remarkably shallow, 
and after that it changes imperceptibly into a barren salt marsh, the gypsum and 
water gleaming respectively white and light green. The little pass which wo climbed 
over just above the camp is situated in a spur of die soudiem mountains; these 
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rise close to the lake into a detached eonir-il 

of loose material. Its summit and its northern headhunt • ^ \ tile most ?f rt 

hard rock crops out, and the headland plunges sheer into^lVlV”^ V>h *** ** 
into a marshy strip of shore beside it This oiere J * lie kkc » or more correctly 
that it refused to bear even a man on foot, and it' ' - S ° k 

to make the detour over the little col. To the west w ^ ^ riiat we had 

ar«t; the three which I have alluded to are maintain^ 1 '°°^ " 5® ™‘ um 
at the western end of the lake keeps drywT 2 '' The "*** 

lake shrinks; thus the expanse of gypsum bJUESFT**™ pn0portion as the 
ami in the relatively near future the little lake will ** ***' 

Hie spring is said to be called Dugdschu-tumab m.irl, 
of the lake of DscMvu-tsaga is known as Segor. mountain-range south 

On the slope on which we measured the 1^1^ f , . 
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on the same slope was quartzite, with a dip of So° N,; just beyond the first col 
Uie schist was visible, dipping 68 J towards the S. 58° W. 

The lake lies 4.572 m. above die level of die sea. Thus in the region around 
the two salt lakes we had been moving 200 to 300 m. lower than usual on the 
Tibetan highlands. At the time when the lakes lay 133 m. higher than they do now. 
ibis region did not possess m so conspicuous a degree ihe character of a depression. 
Once or twice subsequently we came across circumstances that are in every respect 
Me same. And indeed it is evident a priori that so it must be, for it h only in 
llK- depressions of the highlands Hut salt lakes occur, and they gather into the lowest 
part of each self-contained drainage-basin. But in proportion as the salt lakes dry 
up. the more pronounced becomes the character of the actual depression. When 
>T>ur aneroids and your boiling-jjoint thermometers continue for the whole of one 
day s march or longer to indicate a constant downward inclination of the surface 
you have every reason to expect a fresh salt lake. 

On 22nd October wc made a very short stage towards the north-west, along 
the foot or the southern mountains and in part across the gypsum area. We onl'v 
covered a distance of 4.* km., and then came Co good graying, better, according iu 
our 111 k; tans, than any we should find for several days to come. Having gone 
< own from the brook to the foot of the mountain, we then had dose on our right 
m part a barren marsh, in part some other small pools, covered with strong ice. 
that would bear, and containing water that was almost fresh. These pools iTardly 
seemed however to have any connection with the spring-fed brook, but rather to be 
led by independent springs, which emerge within them, and out of them the water 
proceeds to the marsh and the lake. It is only at the foot of die mountains that 
any grass grows; otherwise the bottom of the glen is white and sterile. The pools 
and lagoons which 1 have mentioned are often bordered on one or more sides by 
vertical terraces of gypsum; but these generally belong to insular platforms with 
level tops. U hen you look at them fmm a low point an niveau with their surface, 
the,r ^hcial contours melt together into a perfectly straight line. Between them 
you see the usual gypsum mounds, indicating the places in the gypsum deposits in 
which erosion has advanced farthest These mounds are seldom 3 m. high. On 
t ie other hand 1 can hardly say that there is any increase in the height of the 
mounds to be observed from east to west: the mounds in the west, which have 
been exposed to wind and weather for a longer period, anti consequently ought to 
be more severely attacked and modelled out by erosion, are not apparently any 
higher than those m the east, which were exposed at a later period; for even though 
erosion oes deepen them at the bottom, the wind planes them away on the top at 
an equivalent rate, and the result is, diat no perceptible difference of elevation can 
be detected between those in the east and those in the west. 

After travelling for a couple of kilometers across this extraordinary gypsum 
formation, we approached a little brook coming from the west, and making its way 
across that area towards the western shore of the lake, though it does not appear 
to be able to reach it, but dwindles away amongst the gypsum elevations. A little 
Ijelow the point where it ceases, we observed one or two rivulets trickling from die 
westernmost of the marshes, and they no doubt derive water from this brook after 
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rain. Leaving the brook to the south, behind a free-standing gypsum hill, we 
crossed over another watercourse, then dry; this comes from the north-west and 
unites with the first brook at a point where the latter sends a little branch to the 
north, which then gives rise to a round isolated lagoon. It was just beyond this 
point that we pitched our tents for Camp CXI, at an altitude of 4,577 m. p or only 
5 m, above the level of the lake, A very slight rise tire refute in the lake would 
result in considerable areas of the bottom of the latitudinal valley being flooded. 
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on the south is called Ju-divu. Luma-nagma is a locality lying north-west of our 
camp. A mountain to the south-west, slightly sprinkled with snow, was called 
Marmi’gotsaog, and on the south side of that -- * ■ 


mountain there is a temple known as 


Ma nt-gontho at whtch 300 or 400 lamas dw ell. An,I we had unmistakable evidence 
“ J a temple there, for we repeatedly heard trumpet-blasts from that 

direction. I .me d,d not allow me to pay it a visit: besides our Tibetan escort were 

very strenuously opj>osed to any such proposal. 

A hard wind from the west as usual; this time however It did not blow so 
stead. > as at other times, but came in frequent gusts. As a general rule it was. J 

humLe and Ste^hat , 7 "““' ui mil,u,<! its forcc «• *•« of a 

hnrncane and after that there would be a couple of minutes slackening, and then the 

next gust would follow-. Sometimes however 4 to 5 minutes would intmene between 

the more violent gusts: the latter repeatedly threatened 10 blow our tent over. Next 

mgh. there was not, as usual, any cessation in the wind, ami it continued to blow 
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thrt:o pans of a tempest all the following day. At times we had to go on foot to 
prevent ourselves from getting frozen. When yon walk in such a gale along 
a moderately steep slope, it is as if you were walking on the level ground, and 
\Uu n you walk on the level ground, it is as ii you were struggling up a slope- 
in the teeth of such a wind both horses and camels advanced laboriously, their 
eflorts proving a great drain upon their strength. Had we only been travelling 
east, what a help it would have been to us! At about 4.30 p, m. the gale abated, 
though it still cuotinued to blow at the rate of 14.3 m, in the second; but occasion" 
ally there came brief gusts with fully twice that velocity. 



Fig, y)J, OUR VAR CARAVAN. 
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Plate 29 reproduces the western half of the range which borders Dschivu- 
ts.iga and its level latitudinal valley on the north, the scene being that which we 
beheld from Camp CX. Io the X. 18 E, rises a commanding peak, and to the 
.19 \\, the extreme western peak of the range. This chain consists for the most 
part of nigged hard rock, and has a gravelly scree stretching from its foot down 
into the valley. Prom Camp CXI the range is seen foreshortened, its extreme 
westerly' peak bearing north-north-east. Heyond this range to the north there 
appeared to be another latitudinal valley, not very broad however; but the route 
which kittled ale followed, and which we had all the lime on our right hand, seemed 
to lie along a valley still farther towards the north. The nearest latitudinal valley 
to the north of Camp CXI is connected in that same direction with the valley 
in which the Dschivu-tsaga is situated. The mountain-ranges which blocked our view 
in that quarter were not particularly high. Two routed were said to lead to the 
next camping-ground, and of these, the more northerly one, which crosses over a 
pass, is the shorter; but the other, to the south, does not cross any pass. 1 chose 
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the tatter, anti it led us west-south-west over gently rising ground. Die range that 
borders this valley on the south is ol fair sue, In one place it is low, and there 
a transverse glen I eat Is up to a convenient pass, whence one of my scouts observed 
a fresh latitudinal valley to tile south, running parallel with the one in which we 
then were, anti with a perfectly level door. The scouts saw only one tent, but 
nothing of the temple, 



Fig. 99, THE twVrmjDIKAI, VALLEY. 


* 

On the slopes dose to our left we still continued to observe strand-ramparts, 
very distinctly marked, anti we observed them moreover on the slopes that are 
relatively more exj>oseiI to the west. But in point of development these could not 
in any way he compared with the abrasion-terraces which we had seen on the 
eastern shore of the Lakortso. The reason of this is. quite naturally, that here in 
the west they have not the full sweep of the lake beating upon them, but only a 
small portion of it Is at die mercy of tile wind: hence the beat of the waves is 
quite insignificant Ail the same, it has been sufficiently powerful to give rise to 
terraces, and these possess sufficient powers of resistance to have prevented their 
own complete destruction. The ascent increases in steepness all the way from the 
point where die terraces cease, and where the lowest of them dies away into the 
flat shelving at the bottom ol the valley, and we then marched at elevations higher 
than the 133 m. curve- Consequently we saw no more strand-ram parts or beach- 
lints. I here were none perceptible on the eastern face of the bluff that we next 
travelled round in a north-westerly direction; hence that side of the bluff has been 
completely sheltered. 

The latitudinal valley continues to stretch towards the north-west and grows 
narrower. Its floor is hard and comfortable for marching on, with but little grass 
or none; nevertheless there were great numbers of kulans. The big range on the 
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Fig. lOO. ROCKY PRUMONTORV WITH THREE i.]!EF.F-FOLDS. 


hit possesses some upstanding peaks, with a little snow on them, and sends out 
steep offshoots and ramifications towards the north-east. Such snow as there was 
lay almost exclusively on the west side of the range, whereas the eastern flanks were 
quite free from it — a circumstance dependent of course upon the prevailing wind- 
That snow was, I dare say, a survival from the latter half of the rainy season, 
when the precipitation in that lofty region comes down for the most part in that 
shape. There is no perpetual snow there, and in the early summer all the moun¬ 
tains in that region will pretty certainly he free from snow. 



Fig. ioi. 


After that the latitudinal valley assumes quite a different form from what it had 
hitherto had, in that its bottom becomes divided into a number of small self-contained 
basins. We came to a threshold, but so flat was it that we only knew it was such 
by seeing the erosion watercourses on its western side gathering into a very 1 shallow 
depression, the bottom of which was then occupied by an expanse of level, dry, 
yellow clay; this is manifestly converted into a miniature lake after rain. The 
altitude was 4,751 m. Farther on we passed yet two other similar clay expanses, 
separated from one another by imperceptible swellings. Otherwise the bottom of 
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the valley is rather broken; its lowest part lies next the foot of the mountains on 
the north, ami it is there too that the three day depressions arc situated. Generally 
the profile of the valley is like that shown in the accompanying sketch (fig* 101). 

At length however we approached a definitive pass, at an altitude of 4.866 m. f 
and on the other side of it a total change takes place in the orographical structure. 
To the north-west appeared a very extensive expansion, with several big valleys 
opening out upon it. From the pass the surface falls more quickly towards the 
north-west and north-north-west. \Ve next doubled a projecting rocky promontory 
on the right, and crossed over a couple of dry watercourses, containing a little 
water, tile altitude there being 4,766 m. There too we lighted upon three Tibetan 
tents, with big herds of yaks, although the pasture was very thin. That locality is 
said to be called Schagbo-sadsdjii, and the brook Schague-tschu. The latter con¬ 
tained some small fish. 

At the present lime this region is not inhabited; but that 
the nomads do graze their flocks and herds there at other seasons, 
probably in summer, was evident from our passing no less than four 
sheepfokl-s the usual semicircular stone walls, in shape like a sickle 
and open to the east Three of these stood quite dose together, 
as the accompanying illustration (fig. 102 ) shows, and that immediately 
east of the first level day expanse. From this it is evident that 
there are springs to be found somewhere in some transverse glen in 
the locality, or else water is obtained from the pools which collect in the 
hollows in the late summer, and which may of course contain fresh water. 

Near the place where the three shcepfolds stood the rock was 
quartzite, dipping 72° towards the N, 39 F„ and at the point where 
the latitudinal valley expands was a fine-grained granite, bedded 66' towards the 
N. 60 W.; it projected out of the detritus in the form of slabs and cornices. 
Similar projections are common on the slopes, although the mountains and hills on 
I iotIt sides of the valley generally exhibit soft, rounded outlines. The crest of lbe¬ 
sot) thorn range consists however predominantly of bare, ragged crags. 

October 24th. The brook at Camp CXII is formed by springs that issue 
close ar hand in the bed of the main stream; but above them the bed was dry. 
The rivulet died away in the gravel not very' far below the camp, so that it was 
at 11 a/[rig how fish could live in such a short and scanty current. However the dry 
watercourse ran on farther towards the N, EL down another latitudinal valley, 
evidently parallel to the valley in which we had been travelling. The new valley 
is undoubtedly connected in some way or other with dm which we had observed 
north of Camp CXI, and possibly it belongs also to the hydrographical area of the 
kike ol Dsdrivu-tsaga, although there is no warrant for this in the descriptions which 
the Tibetans gave me. Possibly the watercourse which traverses it terminates 
in some smaller, independent basin north-west of the last-named lake, hi this region 
there were great numbers of partridges; but the only wild animals were ku&ns, 
ami they too were numerous, 

Durinc this stage we were of necessity compelled to keep to the north-west 
by the direction in which the mountain-ranges ran: the sweeping curve which the 
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Himalaya makes towards the north near its western extremity affects also these 
mountain-ranges of central Tibet. After crossing over the frozen brook, we ascended 
the gently rising surface of the open valley expansion, the ground being hard and 
consolidated, with the merest sprinkling of grass, and at length we reached the 
great range on the north, with steep and picturesque glens opening out between 
its separate rocky foot-hills. We also commanded a magnificent view of the 
southern range, though the only peak bearing snow was D3. Farther on there was 
no snow. This range was said to be called Garu-tse. Bey ond it there is reported 



t'ig- 103. A SHOT XVLAN. 


to be yet another parallel range, which has to be climbed over I effort: you can reach 
the temple of which 1 have spoken. From the middle of the broad valley expansion 
the outlets of lour glens were meanwhile visible, though two of them were of course 
only' tlte continuations of the others. Nevertheless the disposition of these glens is 
quite peculiar and unusual. In the latitudinal valley containing the three clay 
tie press ions wc had marched towards the north-west. Then, having crossed over 
die valley expansion, we continued through a similar narrow latitudinal valley in tire 
same direction. Orographically the latter must be regarded as the direct continuation 
of the former. But here the following peculiarity' should be noticed, that this lati¬ 
tudinal valley is, as it were, intersected diagonally by another latitudinal valley, 
running at the point of intersection from west-south-west to east-north-east, 
its direction being distinctly indicated by the watercourse that traverses it. 
To t u. west it does not however continue very far. We saw its high-lying 
gathering-basin from Camp CXH; but it is possible that it may continue farther 
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west on the other side of a pretty high pass, though it will doubtless experience 
the prevalent bend towards the north-west, and thus become transformed into a glen 
parallel with the valley in which we travelled to Camp CXHJ. Camp CXI I was 
situated at the point of intersection of the two latitudinal valleys. From that spot 
the brtxik continues, as 1 have said, towards the N. 73° K.; bat it too undoubtedly 
trends towards the east and south-east so as to come parallel with the valley in 
which are the three day expanses. It is undoubtedly a fact, that the 

latitudinal valley is at first situated south of the one in which we were then 

travelling; a fact that at our Camp CXI I it intersected the latter valley; a 

fact that it afterwards runs to the north of the same. In the we item angle 



Tig. 104 . A YOUNG KUI.AS. 

between the two latitudinal valleys there rises quite a short detached chain, 
stretching from east-south-cast to west-north-west. It is separated from its 
westward continuation by a transverse glen, upon which converge all the water¬ 
courses that lie east of the pass which we were about to cross over, as also those 
that stream down off the slopes of the principal range to the north. They then 
unite into one main stream, which, after piercing the transverse glen, makes its way 
down into the chief watercourse of die basin, reaching it a good bit above 
Camp CXII. 

After we left the transverse glen behind US the latitudinal valley was more 
energetically shaped and more closely shut in by its wild, picturesque, reddish- 
looking crags, with their pinnacles, pyramids, and upstanding towers. The features 
of the landscape were here modelled on a more gigantic and impressive scale than 
we had hitherto been accustomed to see them up on die Tibetan highlands. 
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The pass in the latitudinal valley (alt. 4,820 feet) is so flat that we had to 
examine closely in order to discover its culminating ridge. The range that we had 
here, and continued to have, close on our left for as far as we were able to see. 
towered up above our heads like a long row of great castles of chivalry, with 
crenelated walls anti towers, a remarkable instance of the vagaries of nature. 
From the pass the bottom of die valley, still continuing narrow, inclines very gently 
towards a miniature lake, containing fresh water, which was then frozen. Its altitude 
was 4.785 *n- We pitched Camp CXI 1 I 12 m. above it and not far from its 
eastern shore. The scenery was fascinating, but the grazing wretched. 



Fig. 105. CAMP CXtl COOKING S fj W. 


In the hrst isolated little range that we passed in the morning there occurred 
a hard, light-green schist, dipping 31 0 to the $. 30 E., which appeared to lie inter- 
bedded between the dense, white limestone which otherwise predominates throughout 
the entire region. The latter is brittle, and upon being struck fractures at every 
possible angle, and in the face of the fracture shows light-coloured, almost white, 
though otherwise it exhibits various shades of reddish yellow. On tin: left side of the 
pass this rock dipped 77' towards the N. 22' E. In the higher or northern range it 
appeared to incline also towards the north or north-east, ir one may judge from 
the thick rocky ledges which the heads of the strata make as they crop out on 
this side. In both colour and shape they contrast sharply against the rounded 
sioptis and gravelly screes above which they project. 

During the day, and after an almost tranquil morning, the west wind was 
somewhat gentler than usual; on the pass the wind at times veered round even to 
the east. Hut m the afternoon the west trade-wind resumed its usual force, driving 
with inconceivable violence through the deep latitudinal valley, which made such a 
convenient conduit for it. Our Tibetans asserted, that this hard wind had been 
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blowing for at least a month, and that it would continue to blow for another 
four months; during the cold season of the year it always blows, they declared, in 
that same way. The fall of snow is, on the other hand, said to vary a good deal 
from year to year, and generally it does not begin until the winter is well advanced 
It is however at no time particularly abundant. Sometimes it dots fall in vast 
quantities, and when that occurs in conjunction w'ith violent wind the snow-storms 
arc apt to be dangerous for both man and beast: almost every year a greater or 
less number of sheep are lost in the snow-storms. 

Not far from Camp CXI 1 I there were nomads somewhere; but where they 
were our escort refused to tell ns, probably they were afraid we should do their 
compatriots some injury. But as our Tibetans brought sheep, and also fresh 
and thickened milk, we understood that there must be nomads at no very 
great distance away. 

The southern range is said to he known as Sebli, the northern as King, and 
the little freshwater lake as the Oman-tso. The leader of our escort admitted, that 
some years ago a Feling-hombo (European chieftain), who of course can have been 
none other than Littledale, had travelled the same road that we were then following. 
This statement is probably correct, although Littledale’s own map affords no means 
of checking it. For example, the Oman-tso is not shown at all on that map, and 
yet it is of some importance, not so much for topographical reasons as because it 
is a well-known centre where water and pasture are to be had. It is however so 
small that Littledale may have considered it unnecessary to enter it on his map. 
Moreover it is very probable, that Littledale travelled by some other of the adjacent 
parallel valleys. Of Lhe names which he records as occurring in this region my 
Tibetans had only heard speak of two, namely Sponjen Baptse-tso, though they 
pronounced it Bondsching-babtsa-tso, as also Kundor-tso; the others they knew nothing 
at all about, Senkor and Kamba are the names of tribes. The name Uruktuksang 
may possibly be a misapprehension for Rudok-tsang, or the Country of Rudok. 
which begins a long way to the west. 1 have of course no grounds, nor have 1 
any right, to regard the names that were given to me as being more reliable than 
those which were imparted to Littledale. 1 look upon them all alike as dubious, 
and have no confidence lit any except those that arc: alike in his list and in mine; 
as also those that were collected by Nam Singh, who was able to converse with 
the Tibetans more easily than either t or Littledale were. In reply to inquiries, as 
to whether there was not a more southerly route, the leader of our escort replied, 
yes, there certainly was a more southerly road through the mountains; but it was 
exceedingly inconvenient, as it led over several passes, which camels could under 
no circumstances get over; moreover the regions it traverses were not at that 
season visited by the nomads; you might travel there 15 to 20 days without coming 
across a single individual These statements were probably on the whole correct, 
for we should have continuously on the south the vast swelling of the highlands 
which separates the region of the latitudinal valleys in which we were then travel¬ 
ling from the relatively lower country and the valley of the Brahmaputra on the 
soulH. It is quite conceivable that the nomads do not visit those high altitudes in 
the winter, for they can no doubt find better grazing farther south. Boorly inhabited 
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though these regions are, they are nevertheless for administrative purposes kept 
separate from one another. Upon reaching the frontiers of each new province or 
administrative region, we were always provided with a fresh escort and with fresh 
yaks. The district in which we just then were is called Sagetsang, and its inha¬ 
bitants belong to the Senkof tribe. 

On the 25th October, in so far as the above-mentioned lake Sponjen Baptse- 
tso is really identical with our Bondsching-babtsa-tso, or as it is also called Bondsching- 
tso. we appeared to be travelling in Li tiled ale's footsteps. It was a glorious 
morning, and quite still, so that 1 was able to photograph without running the risk 
of having my camera blown over every minute. The absolutely pure atmosphere, 
making objects visible to an immense distance, Is pt'r se most favourable for photo¬ 
graphing, as will be evident from some of the accompanying plates. Rut at 2 p.m. 
the western >trade wind again set in with full force; but, as usual, there was not the 
smallest speck of cloud, not even the tiniest cirrus, visible. 

We still continued to travel in the same direction as before, almost due north¬ 
west. Leaving on our right the little frozen lake of Oman-tso, we ascended the 
gently inclined latitudinal valley, the two mountain-ranges of which approach close 
together, and all day presented the same rocky crests, vertical precipices down to 
the upper margin of the gravelly talus, and the same detached and conspicuous 
towers, for all the world like petrified, and in part mined, castles or chivalry. 
Tile re were no side-glens worth speaking about, only crevices and almost vertical 
watercourses. The only real transverse glen that we saw comes from the west- 
sou th-west, and it appeared to bring down with it the channel which becomes the 
main watercourse of the basin, flowing down the middle of the valley to the Oman- 
tso. This basin is bordered on the west by an extremely flat threshold running 
athwart it and only a few meters above the level of the Oman-tso. The surface 
falls gently towards the north-west, and the valley grows a little broader- lust past 
the pass two side-glens open out on the right, disclosing a view to -the north anti 
north-east, the principal features being several parallel crests. Sometimes these 
glimpses up the side-glens are especially picturesque and attractive — magnificent 
precipices with projecting terraces, on which the lights and shadows play in the 
transparent atmosphere with wonderful effect, and show up the outlines of the 
mountains in pregnant relief. 

t-rom the mountains on both sides of the expansion north-west of the pass 
there issue watercourses, which soon unite into one, and this then winds farther 
towards the north-west, keeping approximately to the middle of the valley, until 
finally it terminates in a flat depression, a tolerably extensive area of clayey alluvium, 
as level as a floor, but frequently cracked into thin cukes of clay, polygonal in 
shape and slightly concave- Here then sometimes no small body of water will 
gather, giving rise to a very shallow and transitory lake. On the other hand the 
main stream of the valley bears no traces of carrying a more copious flood, 
although it is, 1 dare say, occasionally visited by such. Upon the same depression 
debouch also a number of tiny secondary glens from each side, and in the con¬ 
tinuation of the latitudinal valley there exists also a similar main watercourse, which 
rises on the pass that hounds the depression on the west. The level day expanse 
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fills almost the whole of the bottom or the valley, leaving on each side only narrow 
strips of sloping ground belonging to the respective gravelly screes. The valley 
maintains the same breadth, that is to say, it remains relatively narrow and is still 
shut in by wild rocky crests. Neither of these however is a main range, for at 
intervals, especially up the often narrow outlets of die transverse glens, we saw 
both to the north and to the sooth of our route the still more imposing masses of 
the main ranges towering up behind them. On the whole these main ranges are 
less rugged in outline, hut more compact and massive. 


Fig. T06. TIISETAN CAM I' AT CAM I 1 CSlV. 

Out of the depression, which according to my instruments lay at an altitude 
of 4,689 m>, we ascended with the utmost gentleness to its western col, at an 
altitude of 4,715 m. Immediately west of the pass, and only a couple of meters 
lower than it, lies the little freshwater lake or rather pool of the Bondsching-tso. We 
made Camp CXIV not far from the foot of the southern, range, at an altitude of 
4,808 m. The reddish range on the north side of the valley is called TsU-marbo; 
the entire region or district was still known as Sagetsang, or as some of the 
Tibetans pronounced the word Sagsang. On Littledale's map we have in this 
locality the name of Taksan, which may possibly be meant for the same as Sag¬ 
sang. But his lake of Sponjen Baptse-tso is quite to or 15 times too big, that is 
if it indicates the same pool as my Bondsching-tso. 

The same rock as heretofore still continued to prevail, At one spot east of 
the depression its predominant dip was 37° towards the S. 30° E., but its flat 
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surface inclined just as distinctly ?o Q towards the N. io° W. This rock possesses 
several systems of cleavage, and when broken to pieces fractures into small paral¬ 
lelepipeds. The material in the bottom of the valley was generally very finely 
divided, although the slopes were also in places strewn with gravel. 

October 26th. The valley still continued to preserve the same characteristic 
features as before; it was monotonous and positively irksome to ride through these 
everlasting latitudinal valleys, where there is no change in the scenery" to keep your 
interest alive. How much more instructive it would have been to have travelled 
from north to south, and to have found one's way across all these parallel chains, 
of the real conformation of which one gets only a slight and unsatisfactory idea by 
journeying along the latitudinal valleys! But by then there was of course no other 
choice open to me. Our faces were set towards the west-north-west, towards Ladak, 
and all we had to do was to keep riding along the latitudinal valleys which run 
in that direction. Moreover our animals would not have been able to make any 
side-excursions; indeed it was merely a small fraction of the total number that 
succeeded in holding out to the end of the journey and reaching Ladak. Our road 
this day was as convenient as could be desired, being downhill all the way to the 
next camp. Upon reaching the spot where the glen of Amhing joins the valley 
from the south we had already got down to 4,640 in.; a little bit farther on we 
were at 4.606 m. f and our camp at night stood at 4.573 m. As usual, this regular 
descent presaged the propinquity of a depression of far-reaching extent 

On our left, that is the south, we now had three parallel mountain-ranges, 
increasing in altitude successively towards the south, and being distinctly perceptible 
through the outlets of the transverse glens. At Amlung especially the triple arrange¬ 
ment was very plain to see. This glen starts on the northern flank of the range 
farthest south, on which small patches of snow were limn showing here and there, 
and then it breaks through the other two ranges, forming a steep, wild gorge, into 
which perfectly dry 1 tributaries enter from both sides; in fact, dry rivulets of this 
character are common in that neighbourhood. We did not discover any track 
leading up the Amlung glen, nor could we learn that there was reputed to be any; 
it is strange therefore that it bears a name. Possibly there are springs higher up 
near which the nomads may sometimes encamp. 

On our right, that is to the north, we saw two ranges, likewise running 
close together, and in them the rock appeared to dip generally towards the north. 
These were of a reddish tinge, whereas the mountains in Lhe south are of a darker 
colour. From the right comes a combination of latitudinal valley and transverse 
glen, known as Dojka. Its upper part is squeezed in between the two parallel ranges; 
then it divides and in two separate places cuts its way through the more southerly 
of the two ranges. In the angle between the transverse sections stands an isolated 
mountain butte. A very" peculiar and unusual form of valley! From that point we 
observed to the S. 85' W. a crest that was more abundantly covered with snow; 
tliis is said to be the Janak, and is, 1 dare say, a portion of the main range of 
the southern mountain system. Then, in the locality called Rigong-soindo an 
energetically carved transverse glen bursts out of the nearest range on the south. 
Our latitudinal valley was there so narrow, that the transverse glen which 1 have 
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just mentioned was even broader and more open than it. The big range lightly 
tipped with snow at the head of the glen is known as Tschung-rc, and is again 
probably a portion of the main range of the southern system. Thus the middle 
range of the three which [ first mentioned has here died away and come to an 
end. There was still a tiny brook flowing down this great side-glen, being Ted by 
springs nut very far away, but the rivulet very' soon became lost in the gravelly 
watercourse of die main valley. 



This last, which up to that point had generally had a breadth of 500 to 
1,000 m.. there narrows to zoo m„ indeed sometimes to only too. or even 50 
meters. Thus almost the entire bottom of the valley is occupied by the water¬ 
course, with its abrupt marginal terraces. When the channel hugs closely the one 
side of the valley, the terrace there often disappears and Is developed only on the 
outer or opposite side- Partridges were abundant here. The valley, which had 
recently held a west-north-westerly direction, turns to the north-west, and finally 
merges into a latitudinal valley of a »liighen type, very broad and open, with a 
fairly level bottom, and bounded on the north by dark ranges and chains of 
moderate elevation, mostly rounded and quite free from snow. We pitched Camp 
CXV beside a little spring at the beginning of the new valley, but the yield of 
water was so niggardly that it was barely sufficient for our wants. The altitude 
was 4,573 m. This locality is called Regong-ka. Just above the spring we observed 
the same species of rock ns heretofore, dipping 58° towards the S, ;o° W, < >f 
the other names given to me at this place the following may be recorded: a pro¬ 
minent mountain peak rising due east is called Marvo-damduk; the mountain to the 
north-east bears the name of Repschta; a mountainous district to the east-south-east 
is said to be called Nadong; the dark range on the north of the big latitudinal 
valley is called the Nagri-gosum; Jere-tombo is a mountainous district to the south; 
a little yellowish mountain to the N. 5° W* bears the name of Jombo; and another 
district quite close at hand Is known as Tschubjuk. From what Littledale’s map says, 
we appear during our last day’s march to have followed a different valley from that 
which he travelled by; although it is impossible to speak with anything approaching 
to certainty upon this matter. Certain circumstances seem to point to his having 
kept all the way from »Sponjen Iiaptse-tso* to a more southerly route than I did, 
for not only does his map show a very' broad valley, but on the right or northern 
side of it 1 find in a little side-glen the words >Kundo-Gomba (abandoned) 1 . W hen 
I inquired of my Tibetan escort, whether they knew of any old monastery bearing 
that name, they unanimously agreed that there was one, and when, at Bondsdung-tso, I 
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asked them to point out in which direction it lay, they pointed due west, and 
declared that the old monastery lay to the left, that is to the south, of my route. 
Hut their statement, that it has not been inhabited during the time of the existing 
Grand Lama ur during the lifetime of any of his four immediate predecessors, is 
of course not to be relied upon. If Littledale's own map is correct, and if the 
information which the Tibetans gave me about the position of the monastery is 
likewise true, then the conclusion we reach, and this is the main thing, is that from 
Bondsching-tso Littledale really did follow a more southerly latitudinal valley than that 
which I travelled up. Possibly his valley is to be identified with that from which 
Amlung receives a couple of tributaries, as I have already said. Anti in that case 
that latitudinal valley will presumably open out towards the west into the expansion 
in which lies the Kungdur-tso, a lake 1 did not touch at all. That I am right in 
this would appear to follow also from the circumstance, that from Bondsching-tso 
Littledale kept on due west, while I held to the west-north-west and north-west. 

I he range which, according to my supposition, ought to separate Liuledalc’s route 
from mine Is called by the Tibetans Owe, Fpr the future we shall not come any 
further into contact with Li tt led ale’s route, for he kept to the south of me all the 
way to Ladak. When travelling along the southern shore of the Perutse-tso we 
were however at no great distance from him, because he saw that lake to the north, 
and has entered it on Ins map. He calls it the Peroktse-Tso. and at that point his 
itinerary, which passed about 4 miles south of the lake, ran for a short distance 
towards the west-south-west, whereas from the western shore of that lake I pro¬ 
ceeded towards the west-north-west. [ have therefore no further need to concern 
myself about the relations between Littledale s route and my own. The work which 
he accomplished, even though deficient in details, is in a high degree meritorious, 
especially when the inconceivable difficulties are remembered under which a European 
travels in those regions. During the course of my further journey towards the 
west and north-west 1 only once or twice came into contact with Main Singh’s route, 
although from my own route-plotting it is impossible to say where I crossed his 
line of march. The general map which is intended to accompany my atlas, and on 
which are entered die points that 1 determined astronomically, will, 1 hope, enable 
me to settle this point Nain Singh’s map is executed on an even smaller scale than 
littledale’s, and on it the orographical details and indications of the surface features 
are entirely sacrificed to the broad features of the general relief. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE OMAN-TSO, THE DADAP-TSO, AND THE PERUTSE-TSO. 

'[‘lit* Tibetan escort which joined us here was more communicative and trust¬ 
worthy than its predecessors, at all events the new men seemed to be less and less 
chary of speech in proportion as the distance from Lhasa increased. 1 take the 
opportunity to subjoin some of the information thai they gave me. Between the 
Luma-riiig-tso. a lake which we should reach in a few days’ time, and another lake 
called Tschag'tsaga there exist seven similar isagas, or >small saltwater pools*, 
namely Jagtschin, Nagbo-schuksa, an unnamed pool. Marvo-dagsa, Nodba-lantsa, Op-fco, 
and finally one the name of which they did not know. The locality in which these 
pools are situated is very sparsely inhabited; generally there are no nomads there at all. 

With regard to the climate, they said that in this locality and in the whole 
re*Hon to the w'est considerable quantities of snow' would hill within about two 
months, that is in the end of December, and after that the route which we were 
then about to attempt would be quite impassable. At that season officials, when 
they have to travel between Lhasa and Rudok, as well as merchants with their 
yak caravans, choose the route via Tok-dschalung, that is they keep south of our 
route. But the quantity of snow is very variable. The year before (1900) it had 
been exceedingly copious, and consequently it was expected that that year {1901} 
the fall would be somewhat less in amount; which would seem to indicate that my 
informants were not wont to experience two snowy winters immediately following 
one another. In these regions the rainy season occurs at the same Lime as at Lhasa, al¬ 
though the precipitation in summer and autumn is very variable, and according to 
what my Tibetans declared, in a 113' case smaller in amount than in the neighWur- 
hood of Lhasa. Such statements must of course be accepted with caution. Such 
as they are, they amount however to this, that the precipitation, which falls in the 
shape of rain during the rainy season, appears to increase from west to east, whereas 
the opposite is die case with regard to the snow, which decreases from west 
to east. 

At a little distance from Camp CXV there was a nomad encampment, as 
indeed was evident when a couple of nomad boys brought us both fresh and 
sour milk. 
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October 37th- A tolerably monotonous stage, though the country suited tile 
caravan; the west wind was less violent than usual, and the surface hard and with 
a uniform fall. In the lowest part of the depression, still a long way off, we per¬ 
ceived a lake. The big ojn-n latitudinal valley is bordered on the north by a rounded 
range of moderate elevation, but barren anti devoid of colour, as also without snow. 
In front of it stands a small black butte called Nagmo-tsuk. According to what 
our escort said, there were nomads in the eastern or south-eastern continuation of 
this latitudinal valley, and in proof of what they said they brought us sheep and 
milk. Thus there arc occasionally nomads to the north of the route we were fol- 
lowing. although one may be pretty certain, that their numbers are not great 
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The northern range of the latitudinal valley terminates north-west of the Dadap- 
tso, and beyond its terminal buttress we saw at a pretty good distance away a level, 
open country, which iti its turn was bounded by a fresh low range. That points 
clearly to the end of another latitudinal valley of the broad, flat type, a valley run¬ 
ning parallel with ours. We kept quite close to the foot of the southern range, 
having next to us on our left low hills seamed by dry gullies, hut beyond them 
every now and again a snow-capped peak belonging to the main range. One of 
these peaks, j,. is called Jang-tschag-tsa. We passed the outlets of a couple of bigger 
traits verse glens or watercourses, one of them called the Rong-na. These never at 
any time carry water. It was astonishing how seldom we came across water in 
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these mountainous regions, for one woukl naturally expect to find it in abundance* 
For considerable distances these western valleys of the Tibetan highlands are very ill 
provided in this respect, and the mountains .sometimes give the impression of being true 
desert mountains like the Kuruk-tagh. 'Fite supply of water varies however with the 
season. Just that period, the beginning of winter, is without doubt the driest part of 
the year. In the latter half of the winter snow at any rate falls. During the 
rainy season water will doubtless be found everywhere: sometimes there will then 
be hardly a single torrent dry. The fact of so many of the mountains, lakes, and 
transverse glens in this region hearing names is a proof that the nomads do some¬ 
times visit it, and other witnesses to the same fact are the stone sheepfblds which 
we saw. In the summer therefore the pasture must lie relatively good, or at all 
events better than in the country which we had last travelled through. The explanation 
Ih-s in the fall in absolute altitude down towards the depression of Dadap-tso, and 
the somewhat sheltered position which the locality consequently enjoys. 



Fig. lot). TIBETAN ENCAMPMENT. 


On the right of our route, that is towards the north-east, the surface of 
the latitudinal valley slopes down towards its middle, though we failed to observe 
any main watercourse; but no doubt there is one, however faintly It may be in¬ 
dicated, and it will run north-westwards towards the Dadap-tso. The bottom of 
the latitudinal valley is in general hard, strewn with gravel, and but slightly un¬ 
dulating. After traversing the district of Na-ngamba, we passed an obo, constructed 
in a way with which we were not Familiar: for it resembled a stone chest, 4 m. 
long. 1 m. broad, and 1 1 3 m. high: round its sides were propped engraved stones, 
and yak and sheep horns, and on the top t'f all was a little peg bearing a red flag 
or streamer. A little bit farther on we passed two similar obos as well as a sheep- 
fold built of Stone. As we learned subsequently, this is the usual form given to the 
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o&a or matte in Ladak, especially in the neighbourhood of Left. This was in fact 
the most easterly obo 1 saw that betrayed traces of Ladak influence. 

The obo in question crowns the summit of a terrace, 4 or 5 m. high, which can 
hardly lie anything else except a former strand-ram part of the Dadnp-t_so; for this 
lake. like all its neighbours, is shrinking. What remains of the lake, and it is very 
little, and almost circular in shape, lay quite dose to us on the north side of our 
route. Its shores, exceedingly flat, gleamed white with gypsum and saline incrusta¬ 
tions, To the north-cast of the lake we perceived the characteristic crescentic day 
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expanses, yellow, level, and dry. which mark successive stages in the shrinkage of 
die lake: they are evert yet at times covered with water. After doubling a north- 
going shoulder of the southern range, we came upon a level area of chalky white 
gypsum, which stretches between the Dadap-tso and the still smaller lake uf Oman- 
tso to the south of it. This gypsum expanse differs from those which we have con¬ 
sidered before in that its surface is practically level, without Lhe mound-shaped and 
pyramidal gypsum elevations that are peculiar to the similar expanse around the 
I .akor-tso. As the intrinsically quite small isthmus between the two lakes can only 
be one or two meters above tlu-ir level — and they may indeed be said to lie at 
the same niveau — it is evident, that the gypsum expanse there lias onlv recently 
been exposed by the departure of the water from off it, so that wind anti water 
have not yet been able to model its surface. Of erosion one can hardly speak in 
such a case, for the gypsum expanse is sheltered between the lakes, and lies in a 
part of the big latitudinal valley into which no river ever finds its way. But the 
direct erosive action of the precipitation, in conjunction with the effects of the wind, 
will some day make tins gypsum expanse just as rough and irregular as those which 
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we saw before and as those which we encountered afterwards* Grass grows, though 
excessively thinly, on the gypsum area. 

Fhe (>man-tso once constituted a south-westerly bay of the Dadap-tso, but is 
now completely cut off from it- Of the former connection there still remain traces 
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in the shape of one large lagoon and two small ones, all very shallow, on the isthmus. 
These are situate quite close to the northern shore of the kike, hut have no con¬ 
nection with (t; they' are doomed to a speedy disappearance. The strip of land 
between them and the principal lake k very narrow and lies only a shade above 
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the level of the lake itself; but it was firm enough to bear, so that our Tibetans 
were able to make a short cut that way with their yaks. The water in these 
lagoons, as well as in the Oman-tso itself, was perfectly fresh, anti all were then 
frozen, except for some open spaces which showed near the west side of the prin¬ 
cipal lake; probably there were springs there. On the southern shore of the Oman- 
tso there is a very distinct terrace, apparently at the same level as tlie terrace which 
we saw near the ubo. It is very strange that there should be fresh water in this 
little lake at a time when it is shrinking; one would naturally expect to find it sail. 
It may be that it lies a shade higher than the Dadap-tso and communicates with 
it by an underground channel. The water of tile latter lake is, my Tibetans de- 
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dared, salt, but all the same it can be drunk in case of necessity. The Oman-tso 
means the Milk l.ak«\ the meaning being that its water is as sweet as milk. In 
the lower part of the narrow latitudinal valley that runs towards the west-south- 
west, there exist several springs just above the lake, and again during the rainy 
season its water is freshened by big floods front the southern mountains. More¬ 
over, as the isthmus between the Oman-tso and the Dadap-tso is so extremely 
low, it only needs a very inconsiderable rise in the former to set up a broad, 
shallow current out of the first-named into the latter. True, we did not observe 
direct traces of any such temporary overflow, but on the soft gypsum surface they 
would very soon Iju blotted out. If however mv supposition is correct, the Oman- 
tso does not fill a self-contained basin, but discharges into at any rate the Dadap- 
tso. This would explain the lake's immunity from salt ness. 

From the northern shore of the big pool we inclined towards the south-west, 
and continued for a space along the north-western shore of the Oman-tso, having 
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immediately on our right the red rocky buttresses of a bluff, the external features 
of which are however rounded in character. The mountain-range on the opposite 
or south-east side of the lake is high and imposing. Camp CXV 1 was formed on 
the lake-shore, its altitude being 4509 m. Some nomads were resting not very 
far away, 

1 took my first geological specimen that day not far from the preceding camp; 
it was a hard, red porphyritic variety, dipping 33° towards the S. 60 3 E. The same 
rock occurred in several different varieties in the reddish bluff above Camp CXVI, 
its dip there being extraordinarily distinct at i6 3 towards the N. 30® E. By reason 
of this position it shows long, red, sharply defined edges jutting out of the detritus 
on die southern (lank of the mountains. 

The 28th October was a fairly interesting day, though the wind blew hard 
from the west with a serene sky; there was more variety than on the preceding 
days. Not tar west oi Camp CXY1 we passed a very low rectangular stone wall, 
a few meters long and divided by an internal wall into two pans. Our Tibetans 
could not or would not tell me what it was for; but probably it marks the site of 
what was once a little temple, for not very far from it there exists an obo of pre¬ 
cisely the same kind as that which we passed the day before. As a rule, and 
especially in I.adak, these matte kists are almost always built m the vicinity of a 
temple. But the temple or monastery beside the Oman-tso appears to have been 
deserted tong or it maj be that its constructors never advanced farther with 

it than the foundations, 't here are no stones scattered about the vicinity to 
betray the possible collapse of a wall. 



Our latitudinal valley, which at the Oman-tso joins the big open depression 
or die Dadap-tso, led us to the west-south-west. The Oman-tso soon comes to an 
end in a long tapering bay, then covered with ice. The lake is continued towards 
the west-south-west by a narrow hollow, which we kept immediately on our left, 
it was lull of marshes and pools and contained several freshwater springs In the 
range on the southern side of the valley one sharp-pointed snow-capped peak close 
at hand was an especially conspicuous object; it sends out spurs towards the north, 
between which steep transverse glens open out. Above that peak comes the out¬ 
let of a particularly big transverse glen, the stream of which originates a long way 
east ol the round-topped peak, and upon emerging into die latitudinal valley it gives 
rise to a flat fan-shaped gravelly scree, which encroaches upon the valley to such 
an extent that at the foot of the northern range there is only room for 
strip of level ground. 


a narrow 
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On the northern shore of the Oman-tso old strand-terraces are again distinctly 
visible. In number they are four, and lie quite close to one another {fig. 113). The 
upper-most is the biggest, as at the Lakor-tso, but its relative altitude above the lake 
is only about 25 m. All four terraces can be distinctly traced to the western end of 
the lake; there the three lowest ones come to an end, while the uppermost one 
continuous a little bit farther, and then it too ceases. On the flat strip of yellow 
clay, extremely low and narrow, that occupies the space between the recently men¬ 
tioned gravelly scree and the Toot of the northern range, there is again a distinctly 
defined terrace, which is no doubt identical with the uppermost of the four terraces 
that I have just spoken of. But tile beach-line ceases beiore even the strip of clay 
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thins away in the west. Here a temporary lake is formed when water comes down the 
big transverse glen. The differences of altitude in the latitudinal valley are very 
slight and the results given by tile aneroids cannot in such cases be relied upon. 
There can however be no doubt, it seems to me, that the strip of day lies higher 
than the marsh and the pools, that these lie a shade higher than the Oman-tso, 
anil that the Dadap-tso is consequently the last reservoir of the drainage of the 
locality. At the time when die uppermost terrace, nay even when the tower ter¬ 
races formed the shore-line, all these different basins were, as 1 have already said, 
connected together and formed a salt lake. But after the Oman-tso was cut off, 
its water turned fresh, a fact which points to its having a subterranean emissary. 
Even then, winter though it was, die lake was receiving. I suppose, a certain 
amount of water from the marshes and pools which He immediately west of it, where 
the springs issue. With regard to the temporary lake, then indicated by a flat 
expanse of day only, it hardly seems to possess any outflow into the Oman-tso, 
for I failed to detect in dial part of the latitudinal valley any traces of an eroded 
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watercourse. Tht; main l>ody of the water tit at comes down the big transverse 
glen — and during the rainy season it must represent a considerable quantity — 
keeps close to the foot of the round-topped peak, flowing in an energetically ex¬ 
cavated bed; this orientation again points to a fall towards the Oman-tso. 

Approximately south of this locality is reported to be the district of Odok 
or Ovok, with the pass of Ovok-la, The mountain-range to the north is de¬ 
signated quite simply by the name Ning. 

The valley curves like a scimitar in that it trends cowards the west-north- 
west, increasing at the same time in breadth. Sts floor undulates slightly; but ge¬ 
nerally it is quite impossible to tell in which direction the surface slopes. In fact 
the valley appears to be divided into a chain of quite small and quite shallotv 
self-contained basins. Farther on there occurs quite a chain of freshwater springs, 
bubbling out along the foot of the southern range, and these give origin to a 
number of pools and marshes, their shape, long and narrow, being prescribed by tire 
relief of the bottom of the valley. Through a broad glen-opening on the right we 
caught sight, to the north-east, of a light red, fairly imposing mountain-mass called 
Dagre. Farther on. overhanging the valley itself, comes a black btuft' known as 
Nagbo-rse. To the north rises a smaller bluff called Adong and a mountain to 
the left, or south, is known as Langbo-dong. We did not see a single tent, though 
in one or two places we did see die usual semicircular stonewalls that are used 
as sheepfokfc; their interior was always black with sheep-droppings. As this sub¬ 
stance makes first-rate fuel, we always halted and filled a couple of sacks with it 
to carry with us. 

The first three pools were filled with perfectly fresh spring-water, and the 
first two were quite frozen over, though the third was only half frozen. From it 
trickled a little rivulet, which ran west-north-west and emptied itself into a con¬ 
siderably bigger pool, encircled by a belt of white ground, proving that its water 
was salt. This pool lies quite close to the base of the southern mountains, its 
western side being in intimate contact with a sharply defined terrace only a few 
meters above it and forming a threshold athwart the latitudinal valley. On the top 
of it was a sheepfbld. 

Ascending almost imperceptibly, we next reached the crest of this little swel¬ 
ling, when to the west there burst upon our sight a view that was as magnificent 
as tt was unexpected, an entirely fresh panorama in fact, and very unlike the regions 
which we were leaving behind us. On the right the blufT of Nagbo-tsc came to an 
end in a headland bearing N. 53" W. In the N, 59° W. we perceived the northern 
end, or rather a portion of the north-eastern shore, of a fresh salt lake, occupying 
a great part of the middle of the vast basin that stretched away west at our feet. 
This is the Perutse-tso. As usual, I remained a good long while on the summit of 
the pass in order to take my bearings. Round the shores of the lake there were 
actually bushes: even at that distance we had pleasant premonitions of both grazing 
and fuel. I his was one ol those resting-places and rallying—points in the course 
of a journey through high Tibet which afford your entire caravan an opportunity 
to recover from the fatigues it has undergone, and to strengthen itself for the jour- 
ncyings that stilt lie ahead of it. 
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The Perutse-tso is on the whole circular in shape, anti thus belongs to the 
same round shallow lacustrine type as the Selling-iso and the Dadap-tso; indeed 
scarce any of the encircling mountains appeared to approach anywhere close to its 
shores, Thai the Jake is very shallow was quite evident from the belt of flat innd 
which projected just a shade above the water in the mid tile; possibly it is only just 
at that season of the year that it becomes exposed. 

We rode down from the threshold-pass towards the south-west, leaving behind 
us a rugged, rocky shoulder of the southern range. The slope, which is in some 
places crossed by big watercourses, has a very gentle fail, and is overgrown with 
balghun bushes reaching if* m. in height and possessing magnificent dry roots, 
thicker than a man's arm. Just as the tamarisks do in the basin of the Tarim, so 
here with these bushes: each grows on the top of a mound i m, high. This was 
the first point on the way to Ladak where we found bushes; balghun bushes we had 
not seen since we left Temirlik, but we had by this descended so far. to about 
4500 m., that those bushes were able to thrive again. It turned out however that 
in this regard the PerutsiHkh neighbourhood is only a pleasant oasis; for until we 
drew near to the region of the I’anggong-tso bush vegetation still continued to be 
a rarity, but at the latter lake nature changes in more than one respect- 

We continued towards the south-west until we reached the shore, which we 
then followed closely for some distance. The surface was very hard, consisting of 
coarse, consolidated sand, furrowed by watercourses and dry torrents, issuing out 
of the mountains to the south. These, for as far as they were visible to us, are 
of moderate elevation and send out spurs down to the shore of the lake. It was 
somewhere amongst these low mountains that Littlcdale t rat'd led. As a rule each 
watercourse pursues its own independent path to the Like, that is to say, it does 
not unite with any of its neighbours before entering it, and they are also, as a rule, 
about one meter deep. Alongside the lake where we then were, that is on our 
left, we had a couple of old strand-terraces, low. but defined with especial sharp¬ 
ness. But the phenomenon was only noticeable where the hills advanced quite close 
to the southern shore of the lake; otherwise that shore is so fiat and level, and has 
such a gentle slope, that terraces could not be formed. The fiat ground be¬ 
tween the water's edge and the lowest terrace was still moist, and hail it not been 
frozen, it would assuredly not have borne. Here were numbers of tiny rivulets, all 
of them entering the lake. Close along that shore the water was therefore per¬ 
fectly fresh* tliough farther out it would of course be salt, unless its position and 
habitus spoke altogether falsely. So far as we could see from our route, the lake 
was entirely lacking in both animal and vegetable life. In colour its waters were a 
light dirty green; but the belt of sediment in the middle, which 1 have already men¬ 
tioned, glinted while, being like a big island, ami its south-eastern corner approached 
quite close to the shore on which we were travelling. Seen from a distance, this Hat 
patch of sediment looked like an ice-field. In places luxuriant grass was growing 
on the shore on our side. 

On the left we passed a rocky promontory, while on the right the marshy, 
swelling shore-line of the lake trended away to the north. Our strip of shore con¬ 
sequently continued to broaden out, being bordered on the south by a single ter- 
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race only, which however was very conspicuous in the fiat country, for it is 4 to 5 
m, high and slopes down steeply towards the depression* Here was a little rivulet 
issuing from a spring and still flowing, which had carved out for itself a deep and 
sheltered bed* Next we passed a projecting elbow of the terrace anti then crossed 
over a dry watercourse* After that wc came out upon the open country south¬ 
west of the lake* Here, upon looking around us, we perceived three terraces, all 
very distinct, though the highest was not* I suppose, more than 20 to 30 m. above 
the level of the lake* The lowest, which we followed, sometimes close at hand and 
sometimes at a greater distance, defines a former beach-line of the Perutse-tso, and 
it is not so very long since it was abandoned, as is abundantly proved by the pro¬ 
perties of the ground. Where dr)', tills was rough, lumpy, and cracked, of the 
same type as the similar dry expanses that occur, for example, west of Tetnirlik, 
or in the vast region of Tsajdam or around the Kara-koschun. It is in fact typical 
seller t the bottom of a salt lake recently laid bare. Such surfaces are however 
relatively rare below the lowest of the terraces which l have mentioned, for the greater 
part of the country there is occupied with extensive marshes, with grass growing 
amongst them, and several open pools, all at that time frozen over. In numerous places 
there were also springs: and the water in the locality was generally fresh. It would 
require but a slight rise in the level of the lake to put this marsh under water, and 
possibly this does sometimes happen. Except the relatively low terraces which I 
have mentioned, we saw no others in the region round this lake. However, they 
arc sufficient to justify us in subsuming the Perutse-tso under the general rule, that 
all the salt lakes in central and western Tibet, indeed we may safely say all the 
salt lakes throughout the Tibetan highlands, are undergoing a process of desiccation. 

On the northern and north-western shore of the lake rise three mountain 
bluffs, though at the great distance at which we were from them it was impossible 
to determine whether they stood dose to the lake or were separated from it by a 
broader stretch of flat, level ground. These mountains, which are practically isolated, 
are of insignificant size- To the west we perceived several ranges of higher mount¬ 
ains, though to the north-west the country was open right away to a very far-off 
range* This was the latitudinal valley In which we were to march during the next 
feu 1 days, anti of which the Perutse-tso forms a special part. 

Our Camp CNV 1 J, beside the Perulse-lso, stood at an elevation of 4497 ni., 
only a couple of meters above the lake. Here the grass was thick anti soft, although 
withered; for that part of Tibet it might however be pronounced excellent. West 
of our camp was a long belt of balghun bushes, which not very long ago stood on 
the actual lake-shore. These furnished us with a plentiful fuel. As there was like¬ 
wise an abundance of spring-water, this local it)' may with reason be pronounced 
one of the very best that we had seen since we left Tscharklik. There were marshes 
also to the south-west of the camp. On our arrival wc found 25 Tibetan horse¬ 
men. with some forty yaks* waiting to escort us on our way. It was from them that 
we learned the true name of the lake, Perutse-tso; for our old escort Had called it 
Jim-tso. From this place the distance to Tok-dsehalung, to which there was said to 
be a road farther south, was approximately the same as to the lake of Tschag-tsaga, 
or about six days' march. 
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The rocks we saw this flay were as follows; at tile salt pool immediately east 
of the little pass a dark greenish schist, flipping 51 to the N. 8g° E- and seamed 
with a vein of fresh and beautiful grey granite, at the si ties of which the schist was 
especially hard and assumed an angle of 40° towards the N. 7 2 E. T he same 
crystalline schist, together with the granite, cropped out also in a small steep side- 
glen, that comes down from the southern mountains to the lake. The lower part 
of this little side-glen cuts through certain soft white strata, lying 1 3 ° to the N. 30 s W. 
A specimen which has been examined by Mr, Aminoff turns out to consist for the 
most part of calcium carbonate with a smaller percentage of gypsum. On the left 
side of the threshold pass is a rather coarse granite, bedded at 4S to the 3 . 12 0 
W- : in it occurred veins of a hard, finely crystalline schist, of a dark-green colour. 
The flanks of the red mountains are everywhere strewn with fragments of 
this rock. The same rock occurs again in a little knoll that crops out on the 
very shore of the Perutse-tso, dipping 74’ to the N. 17" E. Fragments as well 

as blocks of this stone arc likewise common in places on the southern shore of 

the lake. 

During the four days that we 
spent beside the Perutse-tso the wind 
blew incessantly from the west, some¬ 
times with hurricane Torce, driving before 
it in thick clonds along the ground 
everything of the nature of loose dust 
or fragments of dry plants. It was 
impossible to screen yourself against 

it: even the hell-shaped yurt which t 
occupied was not enough; for even 

when you have your tent-opening to the 

leeward, there is always an eddy of dust and sand dancing and whirling up tike 
smoke in front of it. 

At this lake wild-geese were numerous, though the) were all birds of passage. 
Indeed they did not even rest on the shores of the Perutse-tso, but kept flying over 
it, with loud scream ings, though only at night. The)' were evidently on their way 
from the lowlands of inner Asia to India. As it was a long time since we had seen 
wild-geese, and as after this we very seldom saw them either, this depression woulrl 
seem to form one of the great highways which they have no doubt followed in their 
migrations from time immemorial. It is of course quite reasonable that the)- should 
endeavour to fly across the flat parts of the plateau, and, consistently with keeping 
to as straight a line as possible, should avail themselves of the biggest depressions, 
for over them the air is relatively less attenuated, and in that way the geese avoid 
crossing over the tops of the high ranges. They have of course many similar 
routes; indeed we observed several of their stopping-stations in the lacustrine regions 
of eastern Tibet and others at the Ha^ch-kum-kol. How interesting and instructive 
it would be to have a general map of the whole of Tibet with all the isohypso- 
metrical curves entered on it, and also with the migration tracks of the wild-geese! 
But the construction of such a map is at present impossible, and indeed it will long 
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be impossible; for it cannot be done even after the whole of the country lias been 
mapped. Yet it is at all events allowable to believe, that their migration tracks 
l>ear some sort of fixed relation to the relief of the highlands: that is to say, that 
the lines which would, on the map imagined, indicate the paths taken by the wild- 
geese in their periodical migrations would also coincide with those parts of the country 
in which the isohypsometrical curves would show that the lowest elevations run. 

I have briefly alluded to the strand-terraces which we saw beside the southern 
shore of the Perutsc-tso, and which in point of age correspond to the lower beach- 
tines around the Lakor-tso, They show more distinctly than anywhere else beside 
the little dry' watercourse or glen that winds down to the lake from the south-south- 
east From our route we saw only three terraces. On the 30th (October, starting 
from near the oudet of the glen at the lake-side, 1 took levellings along the east 
hank of the watercourse, that is towards the south-south-east, with the object of 
ascertaining exactly the altitudes of the terraces above the lake, and their respective 
distances from the water’s edge. The level ling-mirror was supported, as before. 1,50 
m. above the ground. The first terrace, which is quite low and insignificant — in 
fact it was not visible at all from our route — is situated at a distance of 297 m. 
from the lake- It can hardly be called a terrace, hut is rather a rampart, frequently 
broken, which appears to be finally lost amongst the littoral marshes to the west. 
The second old beach-line or strand-terrace is likewise low, but distinct. It is situated 
1046 m. from the lake, and appeared to he continued towards the S, 73 0 \Y. ft 
Is between these two terraces, which thus lie a considerable distance apart, that the 
eroded watercourse becomes lost in the schor, growing shallower and less distinct, 
amt finally giving out altogether; and there is nothing to indicate that its temporary' 
torrents ever succeed in gening down as far as the lake. Probably, when the 
stream is bigger than usual, a temporary marsh or shallow marginal lake will be 
formed between the two lowest terraces. It is indeed possible that there will then 
exist an outflow from this marsh into the lake through one of the gaj* in the lowest 
rampart- The third terrace is situated at a distance of 1076 m. from the shore; 
thus the distance between it and the second terrace is only 30 m. It appeared to 
continue at first towards the S. 70* W. and afterwards, like the second terrace, to 
incline more and more towards the north-west; but very soon it disappears altogether. 
We found the fourth terrace at 1279 m, from the shore, and it continued towards 
the S. So \Y. And lastly there was a fifth, 1350 m. from the shore, which pro¬ 
ceeded due west. AH the four upper terraces are pierced by rainwater channels, 
and these grow increasingly deeper in proportion to their distance from the lake. 
Above the terrace which 1 have here called the fifth, but which, strictly speaking, 
ought or course to be designated the first, we saw no further signs of the Perutse- 
tso having reached a higher level. The lowest terrace, no. i. lies 4.^ m. above the 
existing lake: no. 2 lies 24 m. above it; no, 3, 25.5* m. ; no. 4, 31,50 m.; and no. 5, 
39 m. Thus the rise along our measured line was 39 m. in 1330 m., and conse¬ 
quently not altogether inconsiderable, seeing that the outermost, flat spurs of the 
southern range are still in evidence there. But quite different are the relations at 
the point where Camp CXVII stood. That was pitched, as ! have said, at the edge 
of the extensive marsh, and immediately above it ran the lowest of the five ter- 
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races. la other words, the sloj>e down from live foot of the western mountains is 
much more gentle than the slope along the line which we levelled. Accordingly the 
contour-lines have been more easily modelled in the latter quarter, while they stretch 
a good long way westwards in order to keep to the foot of the mountains. And 
with this the position which the lake occupies with regard to the adjacent country 
is in full agreement; that is to say, when the lake was 39 m, higher than it is now, 
it was elongated in the same direction as its latitudinal valley runs, namely from 
east-south-east to west-north-west There is presumably nothing to prevent one 
Tibetan lake from drying up more quickly than another. If the desiccation is oc¬ 
casioned. as in the present instance, by a diminishing precipitation, then the several lakes 
ought on the whole to dry up at approximately the same rate, and their subsidence 
ought to proceed at pretty much the same rate in them all. Hut there is yet an¬ 
other factor tluit has to be taken into account, namely the different positions winch 
the lakes occupy with regard to their environment and in relation to the water¬ 
bearing strata, A very extensive and shallow salt-lake will of course dry up faster 
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than a small and relatively deep lake; and in the case of the former the desiccation 
may proceed so fast that terraces have hardly been able to come into existence on 
its flat shelving shores. Accordingly, in the case of the Lakor-tso. it is the highest 
terraces that are the most distinctly developed, and they originated at a time when 
the neighbouring mountains plunged straight down into the lake. The smaller the 
lake grew the nearer did it approach in shape to the saucer typo, and the more 
indistinct did its terraces become. Beside the Perutse-tso the terraces are only' visible 
where the slope of the shores is more pronounced, to speak solely of those parts 
of them that 1 visited. If. as we have seen, the Lakor-tso once lay 133 m, higher 
than it does now, we may certainly assume that the fifth terrace beside the IVruts<- 
tso, which only reaches 39 in. above the existing level of the Jake, in no sense 
corresponds to the altitude of 133 m. which was simultaneously reached by the 
Lakor-tso; but at that lime the hemtse-tso also rose far above the level of its present 
fifth terrace. A more detailed and more extensive examination all round the lake 
would undoubtedly reveal the existence of several older terraces, even though they 
be in a fragmentary condition. That we were unable to detect any above the fifth 
terrace may have been purely an accident, and due more particularly to the erosion of 
die wind acting in the very open valley. At the present time the lake has reached 
such a languishing condition diat its remaining days arc not many: the exposure of 
the bottom of the lake in the middle is a proof of this. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE TSOLLA-RING-TSO AND THE LUMA-RINC-TSO. 


On the 2nd November vie continued towards the north-west, up the broad 
latitudinal valley anti nearer to the bordering mountains on the south. The protu¬ 
berance which 1 had designated O3 turned out to be the fork or foreshortening of 
a range, which however came to an end, after we had had it for a few kilometers 
on our right hand, h is almost separate from the neighbouring mountains and 
does not border the latitudinal valley anywhere on the north. After we had passed 
it. there appeared in its place other mountains, tolerably low. M3 and N3, which had 
also appeared at first to be detached peaks, turned out to be similar bifurcations 
of ranges that run parallel to our valley and form part of its northern boundary. 

Leaving on our left the little belt of bushes, we crossed over a small spring- 
fed rivulet, which was flowing towards the north, where it entered a running stream, 
the name of which was, 1 was told, Ombo-tsangpo. This issues out of the moun¬ 
tains to t!ie southwest and proceeds N. 65° E, to the Perutse-tso. It is said to 
be fed exclusively from springs, which are numerous in the mountains to the south¬ 
west, So Tar as we could see it was at that time everywhere frozen, this being a 
consequence of the exceedingly gentle fall; and to the same cause must be attri¬ 
buted the extraordinary way in which the river winds. But the ice was not yet 
sufficiently strong: for while it bore men on foot well enough, and even horses in 
places, the yaks went through, and so we made the in open a passage through the 
ice for the camels. Both the depth and the volume were then small. 

The mountain in the west-south-west was called Ombo-jutse, but beyond it 
appeared a higher crest, with some snow on it, called Nagbo-tsesum, One or two 
dry watercourses made their way towards the lake. We passed a second belt of 
balghun bushes on our left hand, growing at the foot of a distinctly defined terrace 
at the base of the mountains. As the slope there is extraordinarily gentle, this ter¬ 
race can hardly lie higher than the highest of those which we measured last: |x-rhaps 
it corresponds to the third or the fourth of them. 

Not far west of a locality called Nagnar, at the foot of the southern mountains, 
is the outlet of a transverse glen of considerable size, coming from the south-south- 
west and called Pamo-ka. Through it a track is said to lead to a district known as 
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Paktsdmk, probably only summer grazing-grounds with springs. The nearest mountains 
on the right, where the little isolated range terminates, is called Jugrrito. Farther on 
the southern range is known as jungla^tak* Matscha and Nuktscha are the names of 
two conspicuous rounded protuberances on the north of our route. A locality to the 
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south-west is known under the name of 1 lare^sadschir, and a smaller snowy summit 
in the south-east as janak t this being apparently a part of the crest called Nagbo- 
tsesum* It is also conceivable that different tribes give different names to the same 
locality; the Perutee-tso being a dialectal boundary-tine of this description between 
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two regions the inhabitants ol which possibly possess separate names for one ant! 
the same geographical object. For instance, the Tibetans who accompanied us from 
the east called that lake Jim-tso or Jigen-soptse, whereas those who met us there 
from the west called it Perutse-tso. It is only the circumstance that the latter form 
is given by Littledale. though spelled Perofctse-tso, that has induced me to stick to 
this name in preference to the other. 

Camp CXVllI was pitched in the vicinity of two sheets of water, little pools, 
forming the surviving relics of a lake. The place is called Harschu, Adjacent 
parts of the northern range are known as Tsemar and [arak. 
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During the course of the day we passed a very flat, scarcely noticeable threshold, 
forming a water-divide, which possesses a certain amount of hydrographical and 
morphological interest. According to my hypsometrical instruments, our camp at 
Harschu lay at an altitude of 4454 m. f and our camp beside the 1 > erutse-tSO at 4497 
m., while the dividing threshold readied 4503 m. During the course of the next day's 
march from Harschu we went down something over a score more meters, that is to 
the edge of the next depression, occupied by the lake of TsoUa-ring-tso. This lake 
lias, as we shall sec, reached an even more advanced stage of desiccation than the 
Perutse-tso, It almost looks however as if hoth depressions had once been connected 
together, and so formal a single long lake, and indeed they are situated in one and 
the same latitudinal valley- If the three altitudes which I have just quoted are any¬ 
thing like trustworthy, the differences of elevation are here very' slight. The altitude 
of the Pemtscrtso is in particular relatively sound, because the observations taken 
there were spread over a space of four days. The altitude of both lakes was deter¬ 
mined with a boiling-point thermometer and three aneroids, but the altitude of the 
pass by the aneroids only. The thres¬ 
hold-pass lies liter only 6 m. above 
Camp CXVII, which itself stood at die 
most only 4 m. above the I’erutse-tso, 
so that the difference between the thre¬ 
shold and the lake is only to m. Mow 
the strand-terraces l>eside the same lake 
reach up to 39 m. above its present 
level; whence it follows that it was 
only the lowest of them, No. 1, which 
belonged exclusively to the basin of the 
Perutse-tso; the other four must have 
belonged to the higher terraces of die TsoIIa-ring-Lso, and consequently must have 
run along the foot not only of the mountains on the south hut also of those on the 
north. One of these continuing terraces we did indeed observe just above the second 
belt of balghun bushes. A rise of only io m. in the level of the Perutse-tso would 
suffice to cause its water to flow across the threshold; but to produce the same 
effect, it would require a rise of 49 m. in the depression itself and in the lake of 
Harschu, and of 69 m. in the Tsolla-ring-tso: that is to say, when the two lakes, 
the Perutse-tso and the Tsoi la-ring-tso, were united, the basin of the latter would be 
69 itu deeper than the basin of die former. In other words, its subsidence and 
desiccation have proceeded at a much faster rate, seeing that the level at Harschu 
is now 49 m. lower tlian the pass. Nor is there anything surprising in the level of 
tile western and deepest part of the former long lake having dropped at a much quicker 
rate than the eastern part; the difference admits of easy* explanation. At the present 
time the basin of the Tsolta-ring-tso is not entered by a single affluent, if we disregard 
a couple of tiny rivulets that issue from springs. But the Perutse-tso, on the con¬ 
trary', is not only entered by a great number of spring-fed rivulets, but it also 
receives a river, the Ombo-tsangpo, which even contributes water in the wdnter. 
Nor are these relations certainly altered during the warm season of the year, and 
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especially (Hiring the rainy season; hence we may say, that the Pterutse-tso under 
all circumstances receives a far more abundant inflow than the Tsoi I a-r ing-tso. 
Even though the Perutse-tso is, as its terraces betray, dropping anti nearing extinc¬ 
tion, it is doing so at a slower rate than its neighbour lake, because its more 
abundant inflow' makes the balance between *f- and —, or between influx anil evapo¬ 
ration, less than in the case of the Tsoll a-r ing-tso. Hie Perutse-tso is therefore 
more tenacious of life, and will certainly outlive its western neighbour, notwithstan¬ 
ding that the latter was once 69 m. the deeper. 1 do not of course assert that the 
figures which I have given above are absolutely unassailable: the essential thing is 
that they are relatively pretty nearly correct. Whether the respective values turn 
out to be greater or less is or no real importance, for the reasoning which 1 have 
addua-d above would still It old good. 

We have thus found that in the space of time which the fenitse-tso required 
in order to drop 10 m. t the Tsolla-r ing-tso (to confine ourselves to the lowest 
part of the depression) lias dropped no Jess than 69 m., counting from the moment 
when the two basins were finally separated at die point where the flat threshold - 
pass is now situated. Hie subsidence in the basin of the Tsolla-ring-tso has thus 
proceeded seven times Taster than that of the 1’erutse-tso. At the I loginning of this 
period of subsidence the Perutse-tso was of no very great size, although it was of 
course several times bigger than it is now. for it extended westwards close up to 
the threshold-pass. The terraces, counting from the 2nd to the 5th on its southern 
shore, date however from a very much older period, namely that in which the two 
basins of the depression were connected together. At the beginning of the same 
period of subsidence the Tsolla-ring-tso was a very large lake: not indeed much 
broader than it is now, but it stretched, as we shall see presently, a very long way 
towards the west. Its depth was also greater than that of any of the lakes which 
1 sounded in Tibet; for at the moment when the threshold first emerged above the 
water the depth of this lake was equal to 69 m. + the maximum depth of the existing 
Tsoila-ring-tso, though this is Indeed inconsiderable. Vet. however swiftly this 
western lake may have dropped, it nevertheless had sufficient time, and possessed 
sufficient power, to sculpture strand-terraces, as we saw, with the utmost distinctness 
at a distance of about 4 kin, north-west of the thresh old-pass. There were four of 
them, all running concentrically and quite dose together, while there was also a 
fifth less distinct. But in the four km. that Intervene between them and the pass 
we perceived no beach-lines, the reason probably being that the slope just there is 
almost imperceptible. Upon following the four terraces round towards the south-west, 
west, and west-north-west with our eyes, we discovered one or two of them indi¬ 
cated again, though faintly, at the foot of the mountains on the south side of the 
valley. But we failed to detect them at the foot of the northern mountains, though 
this may have lieen due solely to the greater distance and the less favourable light. 
These terraces, both those that our route directly crossed and those that run along 
the foot of the southern mountains, are of course formed in purely disintegrated 
material, though it is now hard and consolidated. There were no beach-lines visible 
in the hard rock. 
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One tiling at once arrested attention, namely that these terraces exist solely 
and alone on the north-west slope of the pass, whereas on its eastern side they 
are entirely absent. In this circumstance I see a fresh proof of the correctness of 
the theory which I have already advanced, that the arrangement of these THnitan 
lacustrine terraces proves generally, that even at the time when the climate was 
moister than it is now, anJ when the lakes were therefore bigger, the prevailing 
wind blew, as it blows to-day, from the west, 'llte slo[>e on the west side of the 
pass has in especial been in a high degree exposed to wind anti waves heating 
upon it from the west, or rather from the west-north-west and north-west, for the 
shape of the valley forces the w ind to make a local deviation. It was in that same 
three lion that the old Tsolla-ring-tso stretched, and the waves which beat upon the 
eastern shore of the lake, along the lines of the lour or live terraces, came from 
a long way off, namely from its distant western side, and consequently had plenty 
of time in which to grow to a considerable height. Thus, even though the period 
during which die lake maintained itself at the one level or the other may have been 
fairly short, the powerful and energetic action of the waves was nevertheless sufficient 
to accomplish a ivork which under other conditions would have required a touch 
longer period. 

On the eastern slope that stretches down from the threshold pass to the 
Peru t sc-1 so no si rami-terraces have been able to develop, am! that for three reasons. 
The first and most important is, that this slope was sheltered from the everlasting 
westerly wind, the effects of which u|>on the western shore of the lake were practi¬ 
cally neutralized. In the next place this slope is much flatter than the western slope, 
which reaches down to a deeper depression. Finally, at the period in question the 
lYruLse-Lsn was considerably smaller than the Tsolla-ring-tso. The circumstance that 
the Perutse-tso remained for a relatively longer period at each of its respective levels 
ought to have operated in the opposite direction; but beach-lines are nevertheless 
entirely absent on the eastern slope of the threshold. A thorough examination of 
the whole depression would without doubt reveal the fact, that llte best developed 
strand-terraces are to be sought for at the east end, upon which the waves, gathering 
way in their passage across the entire lake, beat with great force. 

While the eastern slop; down from the threshold is practically quite free from 
eroded watercourses, and in any cast; possesses no main drainage-channel, there does 
exist one in the north-western part of the latitudinal valley. It does not however 
come down off the pass, but is formed gradually out of the transverse glens of the 
southern range, the brooks of which unite one after the other to form a main 
watercourse. This stream flows close along the foot of the southern mountains, and 
finally expands as it approaches Lake Harschu, but disappears before it quite 
reaches it. From the northern mountains this main stream does not receive a single 
contributory. Thus the temporary torrents which arise in the northern glens never 
reach down as far as the principal glen. 

In travelling through a latitudinal valley like this, — absolutely dry except for 
the two lakes and the Ombo-tsangpo — I w r as astonished to find no accumulations 
of sand anywhere; we did not detect so much as a rudimentary tendency to the 
formation of dunes. And yet one would suppose that the conditions favourable to 
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their origination were in a high degree existent: the ground is dr)’ and level, inex¬ 
haustible supplies of detritus are furnished by the surrounding mountains, and as 
for the wind, the driving and dune-forming agent, surely it leaves nothing to be 
desired- The reason why there are no sand-formations, notwithstanding that all the 
conditions are favourable, can scarcely be anything else but this, that the wind 
blows too hard and is too violent to admit of the origination of dunes. On the 
surface of the ground there is not even the very thinnest sprinkling of sand and it 
is useless to look Tor loose dust: die ground is everywhere hard and consolidatcd. 
It consists of extremely finely divided powdery material, but it is pressed together 
into a solid mass, from which even the hardest wind is unable to remove directly 
so much as the smallest particle. Yet over this surface, as hard as asphalt, there 
occur considerable areas of coarse sand, too coarse to be used by the wind as 
material for dune-building, as well as finer gravel, but scattered so thinly that the 
underlying yellow soil show's through almost everywhere, after the manner shown 
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in the annexed illustration (fig. 120). All the finer matter, which was once inter¬ 
mingled with these coarser materials, has been blown away, so that Lhe surface is 
swept perfectly clean of all movable panicles, with the exception of such as are too 
coarse to be transported: and the consequence is that the latter remains behind, 
like a dissected and divided skeleton. This day we had a striking illustration of the 
process Lhat goes on. There was virtually a gale blowing from the west. The 
horses’ hoofs always loosen a small quantity of the hard surface; but this day no 
sooner did the animals lift their feet than the loosened soil was instantaneously blown 
away. Thus a veil of light dust hung in the wake of the caravan. No sooner was 
the soil converted into dust than it fell a prey to the wind. When 1 saw this l 
readily understood that dunes are unable to originate in this latitudinal valley; they 
never get an opportunity to form. And even though during a moderate wind a 
tendency should at any point be manifested towards the formation ot dunes, the 
attempt would be rendered nugatory by the next violent storm, the materia! being 
blown away eastwards, until it comes to rest Oo<| knows where. l"hc inconceivably 
violent wind that was then blowing, without a moment’s cessation, so violent indeed 
lhat we could feel our horses staggering under us and struggling as if advancing 
in water, was also perfectly clear; there was not the slightest trace of drift-dust to 
be detected anywhere in that region. The storm of the day before had completely 
swept away all loose material which may chance to have cumbered the surface of 
the ground, and in the course of tiventy-four hours no further quantity had been able 
to accumulate, or if it had it was already blown away. Thus during the season, 
when this rtrade wind* blows so unceasingly, we are forced to the conclusion, that 
every the finest particle which the agencies of disintegration chisel out of the hard rock 
is blown away almost at the very- moment of its bird), or rather rebirth. Hie 
relations here are both like and unlike those that prevail in the Desert of Lop. In 
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Hie latter we also had a hard clay desert, swept perfectly clean, without dune-forma¬ 
tions; but on the other hand we found that the storms were always heavily charged 
with disintegrated dust and drift-sand, which is transported towards the west-south¬ 
west to be deposited in the Desert of Tschertschen, hi both regions the wind blows 
too hard to allow of the origination of dunes. 

The storm stopped at 7 p.m., but only for 1 1 2 hours, after which it began 
again, although less steadily, and it continued to blow all night. But the atmosphere 
remained so clear that stars of the fifth magnitude, low down close to the horizon, 
burned like distant fires; while those or the first magnitude in the zenith sparkled 
like electric lights, so that under such conditions the night in Tibet is never perfectly 
dark. At ilarschu we again heard the wild geese screaming at night 1 during the 
day we never saw them. It is possible that they only travel by night in order to 
escape the violent wind, for as a rule the nights were almost always tranquil. 

Our new chieftain told me, that in his province it was usual to count six 
months of winter, and during that time the west wind blows practically without 
a break. About 40 days after that, that is in the middle of December, snow was 
to be expected, but it might come a little earlier than that, and he advised us there¬ 
fore to try and reach Ladak in twenty-five days, for in that case we should entirely 
escape it. As it turned out, we reached very nearly the end of December without 
any snow: but I quote these statements of the natives, all the more because they 
are mutually in agreement. 

To Tok-dschalung, a place which later on w r c left to the south, the distance 
from our present camp was said to be five days. At these gold mines, which are 
said to be the highest place on the earth that is permanently inhabited, there remain 
during the winter only about a score of people. In the summer the population in¬ 
creases to between 200 and 300, who dwell in 60 to 70 black tents set up in a circle 
all round the gold-field, with its shallow 1 mines or rather pits, out of which the precious 
metal is extracted in a very primitive fashion. There are neither temples nor stone 
huts at the place. The gold-miners come from several different directions, some of 
them even from Lhasa. The gracing round Tok-dschalung is wretched in the extreme, 
and after bringing up their belongings the miners drive their yaks down again to 
regions where the pasture is better, and there too they leave their sheep in the 
custody of shepherds, 

both Nain Singh and Litdedale travelled, as 1 did. to the north of Tok-dschalung, 
Littledale's route running the nearest to it. The lake which Nain Singh calls Nimcho- 
ehaka Is possibly identical with my Perutse-tso, in that case Nim-cho W'ouid equate 
with Jim-tso, East of the Luma-ring-tso he places a small lake, to winch be gives no 
name. This may possibly be the Harschu, a name that is also applied to the adja¬ 
cent country. The Luma-ring-tso, which, properly speaking, is only a part of the 
depression that I have called after the lake of Tsolla-ring-tso, measures according 
to Nain Singh’s map, 33 English miles in leiigdii; though it is difficult to see how* he 
could ntap it accurately, seeing that he travelled at a considerable distance to the 
north of it and can evidently only have seen the lake at a single point, namely in 
the extreme east Between his route and the lake there intervenes a big mountain- 
range. t suppose his information was obtained as the result of questioning the 
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natives. The Luma-ring-tso itself is a very small basin, only a few kilometers 
long; but if we add to it, as Nam Singh has ilone, all the salt-basins lying to the 
west of it, we get a very elongated depression, which jjerhaps does exceed 33 miles 
in length. 

In our next two stages we shall have a better opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with this peculiar depression. Wc could have travelled equal!}' well by its 
northern or its southern shore: but we chose the latter, because, according to the 
Tibetans, die grazing was butter on that side. Here for a space we travelled between 
Nain Singh's route, to the north ol us, anti Littledale's, to the south. The routes 
of Bower, Wellby anti Malcplm, and Deasy all ran to the north. 

November 3rd. North-north-west of the camp we left a miniature lake, barely 
too m. in diameter, and thus of the same dimensions as the Harschu. In fact, these 
two lakes will have been connected together not so very long ago, indeed they may 
perhaps be sometimes united even now. Their water is fresh, so that they may be 
regarded as spring-fed pools, which get rid ol their surplus water by some trickling 
rivulet. Immediately west of Harschu rises a terrace, 20 m. high at the most, with 
a steep slope next the lake. Immediately after that comes a second terraced step, 
about to m. high. Itptn the top of the latter a steep slope of 30 m. leads down 
to level ground again on the west. J ims this is only a > pier-arm , quite narrow, 
but fairly long, stretching towards the south-east from the lowest slojjes of the 
mountains on the north. It is built up of coarse sand and gravel, compacted into 
a hard solid mass. This pier is slightly curved in outline and concave towards the 
east; lienee it forms the western boundary of the depression in which lie the present 
Harschu lakes. It narrows towards the south-east, and at the same time grows 
lower. Between its lowest extremity and the lowest terrace at the foot of the range 
on the south of the latitudinal valley there appears to be a break or gap. And at 
the foot of the northern mountains, but at a considerable height above the bottom 
of the valley, there are yet a couple of other terraces. 

On the west side of the q>ier» stretches a perfectly level expanse of hard, dry, 
white schor, a depression surrounded on all sides by sharply defined terraces. That 
water does sometimes gather there was evident from the deeply indented hoof-marks 
of the kulans, making black gaping holes. But at that time the ground was so dry 
and hard that our horses hools scarce left any impression upon it. Next on the 
south rose a gloomy mountain-mass, with beach-lines fully too m. above the bottom 
of the valley, and tints dating from a time when this depression was still connected 
with the Perutse-tso. I he western promontory or this mountain-mass stands beside 
the outlet of an important transverse glen, at the head of which was visible the 
nearest range on the south, dotted with separate patches of snow and known as 
Dandur. The corresponding promontory on the opposite site of the glen is known 
as Sogele. 

On the other side of the schor expanse the hard gravel begins again, and 
Is sprinkled with grass and scrub. After that comes another pieHike threshold, 
about 15 m, high; this is concave towards the west, narrowest in the middle of the 
valley, and widens out at the sides, where it gradually merges into the terraces 
which exist there. I o the west ol this threshold also there is an independent basin, 
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with a sehor surface in the middle of it: otherwise it is steppe, Its western boundary 
is formed by a third >pien or threshold, running like the others across the valley, 
it is about to m. high ant! on the east presents one unbroken slope, but on the 
wrest its slope is divided into two sections, 4 ami 6 m. high respectively; and after 
that comes a fresh pier 10 m. high. Between these two piers, lying thus close 
together, there occurs a long, narrow hollow, in the lowest part of which is a little 
pool, about 30 to 40 m. in diameter and known as the Makuin-tso (llg, 121). Thus 
we had crossed over four successive piers and independent miniature depressions. How 
these so emphatically defined thresholds originated, it would be difficult to say; though 
hint is given by the fact of the ground falling somewhat from east to west, a fact a 
confirmed by the hypsometrical instruments. For the camp at llarschu we found 
an altitude of 4454 m.; for the summit of the fourth and most westerly threshold 
an altitude of 4443 m.; and for the shore of the Luma-ring-teo 4434 m„ after which 
the ground rises again slightly. These terraces will therefore be old strand-ramparts, 
which were successively formed as Lite Jake, retreated westwards. 



From the top of the fourth and most westerly terrace we had an uninterrupted 
view across the Luma-ring-tso and its basin, then for the most part dry. .According 
to the aneroid readings given above, the difference in altitude between the top of 
the terrace and the lake-side only amounts to 9 m.; this is however too little, the 
error being due to the moment of inertia of the instrument. As one could see with 
the naked eye, the difference of altitude is much greater, perhaps 30 m. The slope 
from the terrace down to the lake is however very gentle, and this again is divided 
into several step-Iike sections, four being especially noticeable. We traced their 
continuations all the way to our camp at the entl af the day, — dark, horizontal 
lines immediately on our right and inclosing the basins of the 1 .uma-ring-tso and 
Tsoi la-ring-1 so. But farther west they grew increasingly more indistinct, and at the 
point where we proceeded north from the Tsolla-ring-tso, and thus must have crossed 
over them all. they came entirely to an end; wherein we may discern yet another 
proof of what 1 have said above as to the relation in which the prevailing wind 
stands to these strand-terraces, it is in the extreme eastern part of the basin of the 
Luma-ring-tso and Tsoi la-ring-tso that they are most developed, for it was there that 
the wave momentum was greatest, and the farther you go west die smaller was that 
force. The uppermost of the four terraces is the biggest, — evidence of the lake 
having persisted a long time at that level. Above that line we did not see any 
others of a similar character at the foot of the mountains. 

We next travelled towards the north-west along the foot of the lowest strand - 
terrace and over hard, level gypsum soil. Scrub was growing at intervals, and here 
we passed a little belt of balghun bushes. The surface was frequently' furrowed by 
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eroded rivulets coming from the northern mountains and breaking through the ter¬ 
races. On the north rose two dome-shaped pro lube ranees, one on each side of the 
outlet of a transverse glen. Their names are said to he Jaruk-mena on the east 
and Jaruk-doma on the west- Close to us on the left there now appeared big 
expanses of gypsum, rising into mounds and pyramids, as beside the Lakor-tso, or 
forming — and this is here the commoner — platforms and terraced elevations like 
those beside the little salt lake west of Lakor-tso. The latter generally have quite level 
surfaces anil gleam white like sugar or snow. On the space between our route ami 
these level expanses there was a sprinkling of wretched grass, with springs breaking 
out in several places, some giving rise to little pools and marshes, others to tiny 
rivulets that soon dwindled away, though not before they had cut a path in a glen¬ 
like sort of trough between two gypsum expanses; through this hollow we again 
caught sight of the extreme eastern end of the Luma-ring-lso. 

In the S. 38° W* rose a more conspicuous eminence belonging to the southern 
range. This was now more distant, but fairly massive and pierced by several short 
transverse glens. It was said to be known by the name of the Dembe-tsare and 
appeared to Ik: divided into two parallel chains, of which the nearer one was darker 
and more irregular in outline, the farther one more compact and higher and of a 
light red colour. 

After that we had on our left the last portion of the Luma-ring-teo. It turned 
out to be a very insignificant lake, hardly deserving in fact to be called a lake at 
all; for it cannot be more than 2 km. long and at the most 100 m. broad, and is 
drawn out east and west, this shape being prescribed by the conformation of Lhe 
latitudinal valley. The main body of the lake lies on the northern side of a more 
extensive gypsum expanse, which has been exposed so recently that its surface is 
still innocent of the usual irregularities, being perfectly smooth. There were also 
said to be several open sheets of water in the southern pari of the gypsum expanse, 
although we failed to see any. Possibly the water-level was then exceptionally low, 
whereas in the rainy season the lake will spread out and cover the whole of the 
level gypsum expanse. 

Next we crossed over a pier-like spur, of the same appearance and material 
as the preceding; its extremity pointed towards the north-north-east and was about 
6 m. high. It constitutes a projection from a table-topped bluff, a sort of low inde¬ 
pendent terrace between our route and the western part of the lake. At its northern 
foot were some small pools and marshes. A little bit farther west we passed yet 
another long, narrow platform-like elevation, with strand-terraces still discernible 
on its southern face. From the top of it we commanded an uninterrupted view of 
the next lake, the I solla-ring-tso, which is several times bigger than the Liiina-ring- 
tso, though still small. The two Jakes are separated from one another by a flat 
isthmus, rising but little above the water and very marshy. To travel along it is 
impossible. During the rainy season this strip of land is said to grow continuously 
narrower, though our Tibetans could not remember that the two lakes ever joined 
and formed one sheet of water. Their statements prove however one tiling at any 
rate, that during the rainy season the now exposal level gypsum expanses are inun¬ 
dated, for at the time we passed the water did not touch the isthmus, it only covered 
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those parts of the lake-bottom which had been recently overflowed. Nevertheless the 
boundary between the two is very sharply drawn anti very distinct. Both the Luma- 
ring- tso anti the Tsolla-ring-tso are constantly shrinking, and oscillate but slightly 
in the different seasons. At the time when we saw' them they had pretty certainly 
not reached their lowest level, but they would go on dropping lower and lower during 
the winter and spring, and would rise again after the first rains fell in the summer. 



Fig. I 21- TSOU-A-HlJW-TSCi; CAM I* 4-XJJt. 


1 he Tsolla-ring-tso, the northern shore of which we now* followed, is likewise 
„ elongated in shape. Close to that shore there are several tong, narrow silt islands, 
running parallel with the beach and its terraces. We also saw others of the same 
kind out in the middle of the lake, a proof that it is very shallow, and possibly its 
water all evaporates before the first rains conie. We pitched Camp CX 1 X at the 
foot of the lowest strand-terrace. In a pool containing spring-water, close beside 
the lake, we surprised eight wild-duck. The strip of shore consisted of ooze, 
very treacherous and very dangerous: we nearly lost two horses there, it costing 
us a great effort to save them. We had therefore to keep the clumsy camels tied up 
during the night. 

The top of the lowest terrace, which only rises a couple of meters above the 
surface of the lake, as well as the whole of the fiat shore, is covered with a sprink¬ 
ling of knobby fragments and pieces of rock, a calcareous tufa. 

Domtschmg-garnak is the name of the mountains to the south. l*he bottom 
of the latitudinal valley between their base and the base of the mountains on the 
north is in great part occupied by the Tsolla-ring-tso and its level gypsum expanse. 
Lumpy gypsum formatioas were not so common here as beside the Luma-ring-tso. 

On the 4th November we made quite a short stage, keeping along the 
northern shore of the Tsolla-ring-tso until we reached its western end, where the 
boundary of the region of Rutlok is said to mn. There we were met by some fifty 
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to sixty armed men, with yaks. The shoreline at that side is rather irregular and 
ragged, being broken into a great number of small bays, lagoons, and peninsulas, 
the latter always stretching from east to west This lake was nowhere frozen, its 
water being very salt; but along the shore are found a number of ice-bound pools, 
which owed their existence to springs and were surrounded by wretched grass. 
Fragments of calcareous tufa were common everywhere; in fact, they were sometimes 
so numerous that they impeded our advance. There the only surviving strand-terrace 
of those which I have mentioned was the lowest one, and it runs quite close to the 
existing water-line. Of the upper terraces we could see nothing except faint frag¬ 
mentary traces in one or two places. The lowest terrace, spurs of which we crossed 
over at intervals, is low, and possibly the lake, when at its highest, reaches right 
up to its foot. In die south-west rose a dominating bluff called Gogin-gila. with 
just a trace of snow on it. The northern mountains are cut through by a transverse 
glen, overlooked on the west by die peak S3. Ike lake narrows towards the west, 
and finally comes to an end altogether, and is succeeded by a level gypsum expanse. 
At the western end of die basin, where we formed Camp CXX, though the grass 
was extremely thin, we found however a small isolated sheet oi water. 1 iete again 
wo encountered mounds and pyramids of gypsum, though the area covered by them 
was but small. 

Of the names that appear in the western parts of Liu!edale’s map, the men 
of Rudok knew only three, namely Alung-gangri, Roksun, and Rundor; the others 
they said they had never heard speak of, This may of course have been due as 
much to their own ignorance as to misconception on the part of Littledale, Fliey 
also gave me four other names as belonging to the northern route which we were 
now about to follow — names that we did not come across, namely Jaghing, Hagma- 
didschi, Lam-Sung, and Danse. Our informant was a hostile chieltain: but the escort 
were all friendly disposed and pleasant men, whose statements may. 1 think, be 
Implicidy relied upon. They called the little lake, beside which we pitched Camp 
CXX, the Oring-tso and the next one to the west of it the Ratsa-singi, They uere 
also acquainted with the name of Tsolla-ring-tso, and added that that lake lay far¬ 
ther east, as in fact it did. It is however strange that they should have two dif¬ 
ferent names for the same sheet of water in one anti the same depression, unless 
indeed this is only a repetition of what holds good in the case of the Perutse-tso, 
and the two different names apply to identically the same lake, so that what the 
eastern Tibetans call the TsoIIa-ring tso is known to the Rudok Tibetans as Oring-tso. 
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On the 6th November we turned our faces due north, and made lor the out¬ 
let of a transverse glen, which there gaped open towards us. In it we found a 
relatively plentiful supply of grass, on which our caravan animals had pulled themselves 
together a bit during the day's rest that we granted them on 5th November. I he sur¬ 
face rose, at first slowly, but afterwards more noticeably. After crossing over a belt 
of lumpy, barren white gypsum, we came to hard saj. that is, thin gravel resting on a 
firm, consolidated substratum. Even before we entered the glen, w e encountered a little 
grass anti scrub. The higher we ascended, the more comprehensive grew the view 
that we obtained of the interesting latitudinal valley which we were now leaving 
behind us; its bottom was filled with an unbroken chain oi small salt pools and gyp - 
sum depressions. In the west the basin of the I sol I a-ring-1 so is bounded by a 
steep, very' energetically defined escarpment, 15 to m. high. We were able to 
follow it for a considerable distance along the foot of the northern mountains; it 
gradually grows lower and at length disappears, after shading off, as it appeared 
from the distance, into an ordinary' river terrace. When we got high enough up 
to see over this impeding obstacle, we caught sight, to the west of the lake of 
liatsa-singi, of a lake-basin of precisely the same type as those which 1 have already 
described, only it seemed to be considerably longer, stretching to a great distance to 
the west. It is not very broad, rather narrower than the Tsolla-ring-tso. Its bottom 
consists almost entirely of a level deposit of gypsum, there being very little water 
at that season of the year. Such pools as the basin did contain were confined ex¬ 
clusively to die southern side, pretty close to the foot of the southern mountains, 
where they formed as it were a long canal, broken however in several places. In 
this respect therefore the Uatsa-singi is distinguished from the Luma-ring-tso and 
the rsolla- ring-tso; for in them the open water is near the north edge of the basin. 
The Uatsa-singi also possesses undoubtedly a terrace or beach-line at its eastern 
end, developed at the least to an extent equal to those which vve saw immediately 
west of Camp CXX, so that here again a transverse threshold separates the two 
lakes. I he isthmus between them is however only about one kilometer across. 

Hid in, y&urnfj in Central Asia, J V. 
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Prom Nam Singh's Rescript ion of this region l cannot quite make out clearly 
where it was he travelled ami what it was he really saw with his own eyes. According 
to Trotter's account of his itinerary, he made his headquarters from the 25th to the 
29th August at Hissik Chaka; and to the south-west and west-south-west of that 
little salt lake we find on the map a very long (33 miles), narrow lake, extending 
east and west, and corresponding beyond doubt to the salt depressions in the lati¬ 
tudinal valley which I visited. The only guidance we find in the text is as follows: 
»The strangers fortunately turned out to be residents of Gargethol, the place the 
pundit was aiming at reaching, and which lay about a day’s march to the south¬ 
west of 1 lissik Chaka, On the following day (August 25th) they travelled together 
to Gargethol, where they found a large encampment of Khatupas, ,. Between Garge¬ 
thol and die Champa district of Shankhor, on the south, is a place called Gegha, 
where a large fair is annually held in July and August. On the 29th of August 
the Pundit returned to Hissik Chaka... .»* 

The name Gargethol appears on the map to the south of the long lake, be¬ 
tween it and a big mountain-range, which continues immediately north of Miok- 
Jalung. Ghega is placed on the southern shore of the lake. Thus, if the Pundit 
visited both Gargethol and Ghega, he must, starting as he did from Hissik Chaka, 
have gone either round the lake or in some way across it; but his itinerary just at 
that spot is not shown. On the northern shore we find on the other hand the name 
of Luma Ring Chaka, and this must be identical with my Luma-ring-tso, as also the 
name of Yondon Chaka, which I did not hear mentioned. The most important 
thing however is that the map shows the lake in detailed outline, and it would have 
been gratifying to have had some account, however brief and sketchy, as to its 
characteristics, Main Singh's map does not agree with what 1 saw. There was no 
doubt a time, as we have seen, when all these depressions were connected together 
and formed only one lake, and that would have approximately the outline of the 
lake shown on Main Singhs map. But is it conceivable that the lake has shrunk 
and dried np to the extent suggested within the thirty years or so that have elapsed 
since the Pundit’s visit? He was there in the end of August 1873: it was the be¬ 
ginning of November 1901 when t was there. Let us assume, that the configuration 
on Nam Singh’s map of the lake really is correct, and possesses the same degree 
of reliability as most of the other information which lie gives; then there are two ways 
in which the differences between his map and mine may be explained. We may 
accept the explanation that the lake has possibly shrunk to that great extent during 
the thirty years’ interval. On the whole however the tendency of the climate of 
Tibet to grow drier and drier is one Lhat is only appreciable over a long period 
of time. Within that period there may be oscillations of shorter intervals, that is to 
say of shorter duration, and cognate with the Bruckner periods. If we adopt one 
of these shorter periods, then a space of 30 years is quite sufficient to give rise 
to the changes which, according to Nam Singh’s map, have taken place in the big 
lake, lender these circumstances Nain Singh will in the year 1873 have found in 
the latitudinal valley one large continuous lake, a lake about which his text does 
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not however say a single word, though it is shown on his map. Since then that 
lake has shrunk year by year, until by the year rgoi nothing of it was left except the 
detached and extremely insignificant, as well as shallow sheets ot water, the Harsdiu, 
Luma-ring-tso, Tsolla-ring-tso, Oring-tso, and Batsa-singi. In this there is iutrinsi- 
cally nothing remarkable, when it is recollected that a rise of a couple or meter* 
would be sufficient to unite at all events the middle ones of these sheets of water. 
Hut it is more difficult to explain the existence of the transverse thresholds and the 
sharply defined strand-terraces, which under no circumstances could he formed m 
the course of 30 years, unless they were a priori existent, and were originally 
nothing more than moraine ridges which date from an even earlier epoch, and have 
been gradually left behind by the ice-stream as it step by step retreated, I his 
possibility is by no means inconceivable; but the problem cannot he solved without 
fresh and exhaustive investigations, which 1 had at that time no opportunity to make, 
especially as it was then winter, with the thermometer down to ■ 20“ C,; besides, 

grass was seldom to be found and the strength of my caravan animals was ex¬ 
hausted. , . . . . 

'['he other explanation is to he sought in the fact that Nam Singh visited the 

region in the end of August, whereas it was the beginning of November when 1 
was there. I have already mentioned, that the isthmus between the Luma-ring-tso 
and the Tsolla-ring-tso narrows very considerably during the rainy season, owing 
to the fact that the level floor-like bottom of each lake is then completely under 
water, which also rises and encroaches upon the isthmus Irom both sides. It was 
this circumstance which 1 took to be a proof of the great sensitiveness Lhat these 
shallow lakes exhibit to the varying amounts of rain tail during the course of the 
year, in that in the actual rainy season they arc biggest, but contract during the 
winter and spring. We have assumed, that all the salt lakes ot 1 ibet are dry ing 
up, but different lakes arc at different stages of desiccation. Some, like the Selling- 
tso anti the Lakor-tso, are still constant, even though their level does vary with 
the seasons; others, like the Luma-ring-tso, dry' up in all probability in the spring, 
but fill again at the beginning of the rainy season; others again have dried up for 
good, leaving merely a salt-pan behind them -— of these we shall come across 
examples presently. The Luma-ring-tso and its neighbours are seasonal lakes, anti 
exist only- half the year. They are thus well advanced towards those of the third 
category, namely the class of lakes which have entirely disappeared. Nain Singh 
however — and this is the point l wanted to come to — visited the lake just at 
the height of the rainy season, when the quantity of water in these elongated de 
presstons is greatest. 1 found, long after the conclusion of the rainy season, a 
mere chain of wretched salt pools where he witnessed one single long continuous 
lake. We cannot therefore assert without qualification that his map is in this respect 
incorrect, because the differences within the thirty years admit of a perfectly natural 
explanation. But in this instance we have a proof, without looking lor it, ol how 
important it is that pioneers should in their journeys make and record as accurate 
measurements as they' possibly can. A traveller who visits, say, the l anggong-tso 
for a month, and makes a number of reliable measurements, is far more entitled to 
the gratitude of the scientific world than a man who traverses the whole ol Asia 
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without bringing home a single reliable figure. Bower's and Littledale's statements, 
for example, are far too scant)- to allow of scientific conclusions being drawn from 
them, and even though we are bound to accord our heartiest admiration to these 
geographical pioneers, we are at the same time constrained to recognise that their 
journeys are not exactly of especially great value. And the same remark applies 
in a high degree to Prschevalskij, Roborovskij, and Kosloffi, though in other domains 
they have done much very excellent work, and accomplished a good deal for geo¬ 
graphy. Still we expect more from modern explorers than we do from a Fa 1 Nan, 
a Hwen Tsang, or a Marco Polo, 

To judge from Littledale's map and Main Singh s, 1 should for some days be 
travelling north of the route of the former and south of the route of the latter, 
and should then cross over Nain Singh's route, and after that have them both 
on the south j finally at Tso-ngombo I should again come Into contact with Nain 
Singh's route for a few days. 

Meanwhile the basin of the Bursa-sin gi disappeared like a long white plain 
behind us, as we entered the outlet of the transverse glen and climbed up it to¬ 
wards the north-north-west. Its watercourse possesses fairly rounded edges, and it 
appeared to be a long time since water flowed that way; in any case it is very 
seldom that large quantities of water do make their way down it- The glen is 
broad, and the surrounding mountains relatively high, though their outlines are for 
the most part rounded. Hard rock was rare. Then follows a belt of soft, sandy soil, 
covered with an abundance of grass, the best in fact that we bad seen since leaving 
the Perutse-tso. Unfortunately there was no water, so that we were unable to en¬ 
camp there, lit a large open expansion of the glen, under the pass, we passed on 
the left three small crescentic dunes, not more than 3 m. high, which turned their 
steep, leeward sides towards the; north-east. They are arranged in a straight line: that 
is to say with a hard wind the sand would be able to travel from the first to the 
second, and from the second to the third. Thus they lie in one and the same wind- 
furrow, but neither to the south-east ot them nor to the north-west was there dis¬ 
cernible the smallest tendency to even the beginnings of dune-formation. Taking 
the line through the highest point of the crest of each dune, they stretch from south¬ 
west to north-east, the reason of this being, I dare say, that these mountains de¬ 
flect the west wind to the south-east, and the origination of dunes just at this spot 
is explicable solely on the ground of the favourable locality. But immediately south- 
west, as immediate!) north-east, of this chain of dunes those favourable conditions 
no longer exist, anti the formation of dunes is prevented either by the character 
of the surface or by the relations of the wind. These three dunes must therefore 
be looked upon as immovable and stationary. From the first one, which lies farthest 
south-west, sand can indeed be wafted to the middle dune, and from It farther to 
the one in the north-east; but from tins last, which may be regarded as having 
reached a stationary altitude and unalterable dimensions, the sand is carried farther 
towards the north-east up the mountain-slopes, without getting a chance to stop and 
form fresh dunes; the reason being no doubt that that part of the glen and its slopes 
are too directly exposed to the strong wind, which sweeps away everything in its 
path. 1 hus our three dunes can no more grow in altitude than they can advance 
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farther in the direction in which the wind blows; but they are for all time inflexibly 
fixed both as to position and as to dimensions, that is until such time as disinte¬ 
gration shall have altered die surface relations of the neighbourhood. Another proof 
of the immobility of these dunes is furnished by the fact that the first one, farthest 
south-west, is slightly grassed on the outside, and consequently its movement is in 
this way partly arrested. The other two dunes are however still bare of grass; 
from which it is to be inferred, that the interchange of sand is so active that grass 
gets no opportunity to grow on their changeable and unstable surface. They are 
thus more exposed to the wind, whereas the first dune gets a slight degree of shelter 
from the mountains on the right of the glen, although they are very low. The sand 
of which the dunes are buitt up is certainly derived from the weathered products of 
the spurs of these mountains and their south-western slopes, which go down gently 
towards the liatsa-singi. It is not conceivable, that the sand should come from any 
more distant locality, not only because the whole of the bottom of the valley for 
a long way towards the west is occupied by the last-mentioned lake and its 
gypsum expanse, but also because we always found the atmosphere clear, even 
when it was blowing a perfect gale. However, sand-dunes are. as 1 have already 
said, such a great rarity in this region, that they Involuntarily arrest attention 
when one does come across them; in fact, to me they seemed almost to convey 
a sympathetic greeting from the boundless sandy oceans of East Turkestan and 
the Gobi. 

I he pass is rounded and comfortable, though the last bit of the acclivity is 
distinctly felt, without however being strictly speaking steep. The summit is crowned 
by a cairn of stones. The altitude is 4858 m., showing an ascent of 450 m. from the 
bottom of the valley. The glen that descends towards the north-west is steeper 
and narrower than that on the south, and is joined by several side-glens, one of 
which, coming from the east, is of considerable dimensions. From the pass we per¬ 
ceived to the N. g' W. a minor snowy peak. In about the same direction there 
appeared also die western end of a salt lake, situated in a fresh latitudinal valley 
more to the north, and parallel to that in which we had hitherto travelled, and 
which leads, 1 was told, straight to Kudok. As far as we could sec from the 
distance, the new lake appeared to possess about the same characteristic traits as 
that which we had just left behind us, being extremely flat, for the most part 
dried up. and with a gypsum deposit, gleaming as white as snow, where the lake 
formerly was. This lake is said to bear the name of Detsche-tso, after the pass 
of Detschc-la, which we had just crossed over. Farther towards the north-east 
there is said to be yet another lake, called Nas-tso, though we were unable to 
see it from die pass. 

Camp CXXI was pitched in a little expansion of the glen known as Dung- 
ga. though according to others as Jagang. Its absolute altitude was 4721 m. In 
it is a spring, which had given origin to extensive sheets of tee. From yet other 
springs there issued a little rivulet, which made its way through a transverse glen 
towards the north, though the glen cuts off only an insignificant portion of an off¬ 
shoot from the main chain that we had just crossed over. Kulans, partridges, and 
wolves occurred in this region. 
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The range consisted here of some sort of severely weathered greenstone, with 
an indeterminate dip; on the south side it appeared to go down steeply towards 
the sou (lit and on the northern side towards the north-west 

From the top of this separated portion of the range, to the north-west of our 
camp, we obtained an excellent view of the northern latitudinal valley. It is bounded 
on the north by several parallel ranges, none of them very high; it was in one of 
these that we saw the little snowy peak which I have just mentioned. Across the 
Detsche-tso we had an uninterrupted view. It is not so very small; and we were able 
to make out distinctly varying shades of colour in the concentric rings round its 
existing shores, an indication of its continuous shrinkage. To the north-east wc 
caught, til rough openings in the mountains, glimpses of several white expanses, 
pretty certainly the bottoms of dried up lakes. 







Fig. UJ. HltLS AROUND CAHI* LXXI 


On the 7th November, as on the days preceding, we enjoyed good weather, 
excellent weather, with a very gentle wind; in fact at noon we felt it uncomfortably 
warm when exposed to the direct rays of the sun. All day long, and we covered 
22 km., we did not come across a single drop of fresh water, nor did we see either 
tents, or flocks, or herds, though once or twice we did observe signs of old en¬ 
campments. 

When we started again we proceeded first towards the west-north-west, until wc 
reached a flat pass, quite close to our camp ant! only a few meters above it. North 
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of it Has the kill front which wo had obtained our view the day before; on the left, 
that is to the south, was a range of moderate height, with dome-shaped and pyra¬ 
midal peaks and protuberances, and a tangle of deeply incised watercourses winding 
round them, then running together and making their way down to the main channel, 
We followed this last down from the pass, going towards the north-west. This 
watercourse is deep and energetically eroded, and is bordered by abrupt, sharply 
defined scarped terraces. Beside it some bushes were growing, and in them hares 
and partridges were common. The glen trends gradually towards the north-west, 
and once more afforded us a view across the Detsche-tso. The mountainous regions 
nearest to us on the south are called Galtscr, those farther away Dschogtsom, though 
both are probably rather the names of grazing-grounds. Quite close to the northern 
shore of the lake is a rather small black range called Durtse, which culminates in the 
peak T3. The main range on the northern side of the latitudinal valley is said to 
he called Dagdschu. It is of course impossible for me to vouch Tor the accuracy of 
these names, as 1 had no opportunity to control them. 



Fig. 124 . VIEW FROM THE DETSCHE-TSO. 


After we issued from the glen, we left its watercourse on our right and watched 
it disappearing in the direction of the lake, though it did not appear to reach all 
die way to it. We crossed over any number of rivulets coming from the mount¬ 
ains on the south; some of these were bordered by very awkward escarpments, 
hxcept for this the ground, consisting of coarse sand or fine gravel, was hard and 
excellent for marching on. We approached the lake at an acute angle, and then 
kept along its shore and not very far from it. The whole of the eastern part of 
the lake-bottom is occupied by a single gigantic deposit of gypsum, dotted over 
with pyramidal elevations; otherwise the desiccated portion is level. In this lake 
again, as in the preceding similar lakes, these knobs and pyramids, often reaching 
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a height of several meters, occur only in those parts of the bed which are at a 
great distance from the existing lake. The gypsum between the surviving sheets 
of water is level, owing to its having been exposed at relatively so recent a date 
that wind and weather have not yet been able to sculpture its surface; but in the 
case of the deposits that lie farther away, and consequently at a higher level, they 
have been able to produce some result- These gypsum formations possess however 
but little power of resistance, and after a sufficient interval of time has elapsed they 
will be entirely planed away. Hence we did not observe diem at any great distance 
from the Lakor-tso and the other lakes. They are evanescent phenomena. After 
that we came to the open lake, which, although in itself small, is nevertheless big¬ 
ger than the open surfaces of the Luma-ringtso and the 1 'solla-ring-tso* Close 
along the entire southern shore of the lake runs a narrow fringe of pure white gyp¬ 
sum, interrupted at one point only by an Isolated pool of water. There is a similar 
belt of gypsum along the northern shore, but it appeared to he broader. Shortly 
afterwards we passed the broadest part of the lake, after which it narrows again 
towards the north-west. This lake, like all die others on the high plateau of Tibet, 
is long and narrow, and for the whole of die next day we continued to follow its 
shore. On the whole half the lake-basin was covered with water, the other half 
being white gypsum. The expanse of gypsum is broadest in the east. According 
to my hypso metrical instruments, this lake lies somewhat lower than its predecessor, 
or at an altitude of 4346 m.; but its relatively greater volume would appear to in¬ 
dicate, that it has not yet advanced so lar towards extinction as its more southern 
neighbours, though in this matter the altitude above sea-level is of less moment 
than the inflow of water. Although the lowest slopes of the mountains on the south 
reach all the way down to the lake shore, there are no old strand-terraces or beach- 
lines visible on them, this being, I dare say, due to the fact that that shore is 
relatively sheltered. Farther on however they show quite distinctly' in a more ex¬ 
posed position on die northern shore. 

Passing over a threshold between the foot of the mountains on die south and 
a small tree-standing butte, we reached a spring, the rivulet from which had given 
rise to a ribbon of ice. The altitude was 4470 in., and tile name of the place 
I sebu, while a black blufi to the S. 52 J W, was said to be Schuschii, The grazing 
in this locality was comparatively good. 

Porptryfidc tuff cropped out in a watercourse near the shore, and a little bit 
farther on a red variety of rocklike conglomerate. Thu strata were indistinct; but the 
horizontal stratification was easy to make out in the beds of gypsum beside die lake. . 

November 8th. Continuing on towards the north-north-west over ridges and 
offshoots from the mountains, we soon came in sight of the lake again, hi one 
place this appeared to be cut in two, in that it consists of two basins separated 
from one a no l her by a marshy tongue of land, both short and narrow, just as is 
the case with the Luma-rtng-tso and the 1 solla-ring-tso. All day we travelled quite 
dose to the southern shore of the western basin or the lake. Here also, except 
for one or two short interruptions, the lake is encircled by a girdle of gypsum, 
with small elevations like platforms and pyramids. Between these and beyond them 
we saw everywhere open water; while on the northern shore there is an even 
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broader expanse of gypsum. The background in that same direction, that is towards 
the north, consisted of a minor round-topped range, seamed with an endless number 
of miniature glens and watercourses. At one place the lake contracts a good deal, 
in fact it almost seemed to come to an end; but we soon discovered that a nar¬ 
row sound connects it with another basin farther west. The shore-line is here very 
irregular, bays penetrating deeply into the gypsum area and alternating with long, 
narrow peninsulas. In one or two places there were tiny meadows of fairly good 
grass stretching between the gypsum platforms; but they were inaccessible because 
of the water and the marshes. We 
pitched Camp CXXII 1 beside a frozen 
brook that enters a western bay of the 
lake and at an altitude of some meters 
above its level. Quite unexpected!)' 
we found that the water in this lake 
was fresh; though in the eastern basin 
of the same lake, the Dutsche-tso, it 
is salt. In the middle of the western 
lake we were able to detect a slight 
saline flavouring, but in the extreme 
western end the water was perfectly 
fresh. A closer investigation showed 
however that there was nothing remark¬ 
able in this, for the western basin 
possesses an outflow into the eastern 
basin. Indeed water was entering it 
even then, as we observed near our 
camp, not only from the little rivulet 
from the spring, but also from a num¬ 
ber of other springs, which bubble up 
on that same shore, as well as, finally 
— and herein lies the key to the puzzle, — from a not inconsiderable river which 
empties through the northern shore. The brook will certainly carry a much 
bigger volume during the summer than it was carrying then, perhaps as big a 
volume as the northern river; but on the other hand it may happen that the lake 
rises then so high that its two basins are connected across the low, marshy 
isthmus, and possibly the entire lake is then salt. Under those circumstances 
the western lake, which is in itself insignificant, will only turn fresh after the two 
lakes have become separated, and after die western lake has been refilled by the 
river, springs, and brooks. This view is supported by the fact that die water grows 
salter towards the east, though even there the areometer recorded a sp. gr. of only 
1.0015- A vast number of wild-geese, and also of wild-duck, were disporting them¬ 
selves on the northern shore, where several strips of green meadow were conspi¬ 
cuous amongst the gypsum deposits, and where there is also possibly vegetation at 
the water s edge. This lake would appear therefore to lie in the path of one of 
their routes of migration. 

Stdtm, JitifKty im Ctrttnd Atut. IK ^ 



Fig. >23. LOOKING 5 88 L FROM CAMP CXXII. 
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The moderately high range on the south is said to be called Jagar or Jagar- 
gogma. The wind was tills day less violent than usual. The place where we en¬ 
camped was known as Ddllu-tschuga. 

On the 9th November we were to pass out of this latitudinal valley anti go 
over into a fresh one farther north; so that both orographically and hydrographically 
tills stage offered a pleasing diversity from the otherwise rather monotonous land¬ 
scape, We proceeded first north-east, then north-west, btit on the whole bore to 
the north, and were consequently led by our men of Rudok farther and Iqrther 
away from their forbidden country. From Camp CXXIII we saw the valley in which 
die two last-mentioned lakes are situated continuing on towards the west, though It 
no doubt subsequently inclines as usual towards the west-north-west and north-west. 
Its continuation appeared however to be narrower than usual, for the offshoots from 
the mountains on both sides reach down to very near the middle of the valley, 
their bases approaching quite close together. It is this valley dial is traversed by 
the brook of Dbllu-tschuga. We even saw the outlet of the valley bearing S. 70° W. 
from our camp; it too is rather narrow and contracted, so that the valley actually 
appears to debouch upon the broader basin in which the two lakes are situated. 
From this it results that the range which borders the narrow part of the latitudinal 
valley on the north, the part lying entirely west of Camp CXXII 1 , describes a rounded 
curve towards live north-east before it continues towards the sou di-east. There is 
undoubtedly a convenient route to the west through this latitudinal valley; but J had 
no reason to find fault with die more northerly route by which the Tibetans led 
us f for it traversed unknown and fairly interesting country. 

Following the extreme western dried up part of the take, we had immediately 
on our right thick and extensive sheets of gypsum, studded with die usual plat¬ 
forms, pyramids, and mounds, all of snowy white gypsum. At intervals we crossed 
over little tongues and offshoots of this formation. Farther on the ground became 
more marshy and small sheets of water gleamed out amongst the expanses of gyp¬ 
sum. The presence of sheets of ice revealed the fact, that the water there was 
fresh. Although the wild-geese were frequently within shot, yet as they always kept 
to situations in which they were entirely surrounded by water, we left them alone, 
because in any case we should have been unable to fetch them. 

We now bore more to the north-east. Down die flanks of the mountains on 
our left came various watercourses, dearly defined in the gypsum, though not very 
deeply incised; it is only after rain that they carry water. Next we skirted a bay 
of the lake penetrating towards the north-west It was only close to the shore that 
it was frozen hard enough to bear; elsewhere the ice was very' thin, the result of 
the past night's frost, when the thermometer had dropped to — 24'.3 and the air was 
perfectly still and quiet. Here again a large watercourse enters the lake, though it 
was at that time perfectly dry. 1 timing away from the shore, we proceeded east 
along tlie foot of a ridge, or rather a low portion of the range that borders the 
latitudinal valley on the north. On the southern side of this ridge we observed 
four very- distinct and beautiful old beach-lines, the ones at die top and die bottom 
being the most energetically shaped; the former was about 25 m. above die surface 
of the lake. Tims here again we find die old beach-lines solely and alone on that 
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shore which was more directly exposed to the westerly or south-westerly wind and 
to the action of tile waves. But the lake was never especially big, even when its 
level was 25 m. higher than it is now; but it formed at all events a sufficiently 
extensive sheet of water to give rise to strand-terraces, though Lheir formation was 
not possible on the western or southern shore. How matters stand on the northern 
shore, I was unable to ascertain, owing to the great distance, but ill all probability 
there arc beach-lines all the way along that side. From that point of view, it would 
have been more instructive to have travelled on the north side of the tivo lakes, as 
well as shorter, but the grazing there ivas said to be inferior- The strand-terraces 
are gapped by a great number of energetically excavated watercourses, looking like 
crevices and fissures slashed across the mountain's Hanks. 

At length we left this lake region definitively behind us and climbed up to an 
unimportant threshold in the northern hills, whence we obtained our last look across 
the western part of the lake. To the S. 40° E, appeared the extreme little promontory 
belonging to the range that borders the lake on the north. At its foot is a grassy 
plain, sloping gently down towards the lake, and then follows a chaos of alternate 
sheets of Avater and gypsum formations. In the shallow parts the Avater, owing to 
the white gypsum underneath, assumed a shade of light green. 

From the top of the pass wc beheld an unexpected sight, namely right down 
below us and east of the threshold a narroAv glen, some 40 in, deep, carved through 
the beds of gravel-and-shingle, out of which the ridge is composed that possesses 
the four terraces mentioned above, and at the bottom of the glen was a river, big¬ 
ger than any that we had seen for a long time, in fact considering the season it was 
unexpectedly large for the western part of Tibet, Since the gravel-and-shingle ridge 
forms, as k Avere, a connecting link or bridge between the higher parts of the mount¬ 
ains on the north of the latitudinal valley, this glen ought to be regarded as a trans¬ 
verse glen. Not very far front the point where we first caught sight of it, probably 
one kilometer, the river, after making a slurp bend, emptied into the northernmost 
bay of the lake. The existence of this river, which was then pouring into the lake 
a volume of some 3 cub. m in the second, accounts effectually for the freshness of 
its water, a thing which had at first puzzled me. On the mountain slope, immediately 
east of the river s mouth, three terraces were distinctly discernible, corresponding to 
three out ot the four lvhich I have mentioned above. T hat only three were visible 
at this spot may have been due simply to local peculiarities, These were even more 
energetically defined than the preceding, but the slope on which they were is more 
exposed to the beat of the waves from the west. 

We went down to the river by a short steep slope, and then turned up the 
stream on its east or left bank. At the ford where we crossed over it the breadth 
amounted to 16 m„ the mean depth to o.jo m., the mean velocity to 0.7$ m., and 
the volume to 3-40 cuh.m. in the second. The stream was floAA-ing in a lively and 
noisy fashion, carrying with it a great number of ice-sheets. It was only the rela- 
tively quiet bays that were frozen. The water was not perfectly clear, but its slight 
turbidity may be mostly accounted for by the collision of the drift-ice against the 
banks. Although all the conditions were favourable, there were said to be no fish 
in this river. Ibe name given to it by the Tibetans is Ravur-tsangpo or Ravur- 
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aclmng, and it issues, I was told, from a lake to the north; this would explain the 
absence of water-marks on its banks. In fact, we have here a repetition of die 
same relations as in the Jagju-rapga, in which the Addan-tso and the Tsdrargut-tso 
moderate the river’s flood and distribute its volume over the seasons of the year, 
it is possible later on in the winter that the level of the river drops below that at 
which we saw it, and that it stood then, on the 91I1 November, at its maximum. 
On Deasy's map, on which this river is entered, one of its branches, coming from 
tiie north-west, is shown as issuing from a lake, the tium Cho, and a second as 
emerging from one of the usual desiccated basins of the lake But Deasy had no 
opportunity, any more than I had, to follow the river up to its source, for our 
routes intersected on its bank, and whereas 1 left the entire system on my right, Deasy’s 
route crossed over it and proceeded northwards. He may therefore be mistaken in 
representing the last-named basin as destitute of water, and it may in fact be 
most probable that the Ravur-tsangpo really docs issue out of a lake; otherwise it 
would hardly have carried such a big volume of water in the winter, and had it 
not passed through a clearing-basin, the water would have been much muddler than 
it actually was. We may also take it, that the west branch does issue out of a 

lake, Hum Cho, while the eastern originates in springs in the dry basin, and this 

would explain why the water was not perfectly clear. The surface of the stream 
was then only very slightly lower than the ground at the bottom of the valley; but 
or dec pi) 1 eroded scarped terraces there was not a trace to be seen. In fact the 

actual bank was frequently nothing more than a slight swelling, with a scanty sprink¬ 

ling of vegetation. 

Meanwhile we kept along the left bank towards the north-north-west. Although 
the glen widens out a little, it still continues to be only narrow. Its bottom is re¬ 
markably level and rises uniformly; yet it is so far noticeable that the water often 
broke over small cascades. On both sides the glen is shut in by gravel-and-sh ingle 
hills, those on the west being the bigger. Countless gullies furrow them on both 
sides, though they were then all dry. At a distance of 5 or (3 km, to the west- 
south-west rose a more dominating protuberance, called jagar; evidently it belongs 
to the mountainous region which I have already mentioned as bearing that name. 
‘Hie river is generally divided into two or more branches, which embrace mud-banks 
between them. At a point where the entire volume was gathered into one stream 
wt: forded it, and then continued along the right bank. Just there the river was 
joined by a tributary coming from the west and bigger than any of the others; al¬ 
though it was dry, it evidently comes from a long way off. } ligher up die river 
is broader and shallower, and is divided into several superficial undecided arms. We 
now left this ri\er behind us, as also tlte range which it cuts its way through, and 
came out upon an open plain, one of the usual basins, with a dry clay bottom, flat 
anil open, anti stretching from north-west to south-east. I his basin corresponds to 
Deasj s Kaclion. He encamped In it in the same spot that J did, and his altitude, 
4451 m., agrees remarkably with my own, which u'as 4447 m. From that point 1 
travelled south ol that part of libet which Deany explored in such an accurate and 
admirable manner. Meanwhile however no further attempt can be made to explain 
the hydrographical position of the Ravur-tsangpo; for 1 now travelled away from 
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it, leaving it on the north, and did not come into contact with it again. The open 
basin too, in which we encamped on the 9th November, and which is in great part, 
perhaps indeed throughout its entire length, traversed by the river, is in a certain 
respect a puzzle. For its floor, from the point where we emerged upon it out of 
the mountains, is to the eye perfectly level, and consists of fine yellow clay, cracked 
occasionally into polygonal patches, and presenting a shallow, level, convenient sur¬ 
face like a parquet floor. After passing two such expanses we came to a third, and 
on it we encamped. This alluvial clay evidently owes its origin in some way or 
other to the river. The impression 1 got was, that there had once been a lake 
there, and that it has been filled up with sediment. Tt may also have been laid 
bare through the issuing river having cut its channel deeper anti deeper, so that 
the lake has been gradually emptied. And this is all tire more likely when we call 
to mind, that a river flowing out of a lake higher up, and therefore with clear water, 
would hardly he aide to fill up a basin with mud, unless the current were swollen very 
appreciably during the rainy season through tributaries which it picked up below the 
lake. This however brings us face to face with the difficulty of accounting for the 
absence of older erosion terraces beside the river, anti such there no doubt would 
be had the river deepened its bed step by step. But this river had no terraces of 
that sort. There is also another reason why we might expect to find them. The 
lake into which the Ravur-tsangpo empties itself has, as its old strand-terraces prove, 
dropped at least 25 m. p and this woutd naturally intensify the erosive activity of 
the river, causing it to advance up-stream. As however erosion terraces are wanting, 
we are in a dilemma as to where the explanation is to be found. It is not permis¬ 
sible to suppose that the river terraces have been obliterated in the soft gravel- 
and-shingle. because at some point or other their former existence is always traceable, 
in however slight a degree. It is more probable therefore that the big salt lake into 
which the Ravur-tsangpo formerly emptied, and which filled the entire valley that 
is now broken up into a number of depressions, sank so rapidly in consequence of 
changes in the climate that time did not admit of the formation of terraces along¬ 
side the river. Under these circumstances one could not of course expect, that live 
fall of the river would he increased in consequence of the subsidence of the lake. 
Fite difference of altitude between Camp CXXIII and Camp CXXIV amounts to 55 
m. 1 he highest strand-terrace above the lake rims at 25 m. Hence this lake formerly' 
sent out a bay to meet the mouth of the river, which would then be somewhere in 
the middle of the existing transverse glen. At that time the bottom of the lake 
would have the same slope that the river has now. When the lake receded south¬ 
wards die fall of the river, following it, would not therefore be increased, but would 
remain the same all through the steady desiccation of the lake. The fact of the 
water in the western basin of the lake, into which the river empties, changing from 
salt to fresh is an entirely secondary- phenomenon, dependent solely upon the fact 
that its western half possesses at any rate a temporary outflow into the eastern 
half, and it being the actual terminal lake, this is salt. 

As for the northern lake, which has disappeared, and in the south-eastern part 
of which our Camp CXXIV stood, let us in the first place consider the character 
of its bottom. The whole of its southern part is occupied by the day expanses 
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which i have mentioned, and the)' are very sharply demarcated on die south, next 
the sandy, gravelly plain, with pa Lelies of wretched grazing here and there. The 
northern half on the other hand consists for by far the greater part of a gypsum 
expanse, with the usual platforms and mounds, such as we always found in the 
vicinity of lakes that are more or less desiccated. Hence it cannot be doubted that 
there was once a lake there. Deasy's map even shows a few solitary pools of water 
still surviving from it. Of these I saw none; but then they may very easily have 
been hidden amongst the gypsum formations. The greatest difficulty is however to 
understand the relation which the river hears to this old lake. At Camp CXXIV 
we just saw the last river bend, but in the course of our further journey north-west 
down the latitudinal valley we perceived no further sign of any river, nor did we cross 
over any river-arm or even any dry watercourse, as indeed front Deasy’s map we 
might have expected to do; but then, as I have said, our routes did not coincide. The 
impression irresistibly borne in upon me was tltat the river comes from the north, and 
at Camp CXXIV it turns to the south-south-east. In that case it need not of ne¬ 
cessity be intimately connected with the old lake; but it is nevertheless probable 
til at this lake was formerly a sort of »th roughs lake or marginal lake, which after¬ 
wards became cut off from the river, I he extensive clay surfaces have conceivably 
nothing directly to do with the lake, except in so far as they occupy portions of its 
former lloor; but they originated at a far later date and are pretty certainly being 
increased at the present time. If the kavur-esangpo should swell after heaty rains, 
it may overflow its right bank at this particular spot, covering the clay expanses 
with a thin layer of water, anti dropping there its sediment. This would also help 
to explain how it is that no higher water-marks are to be detected in the valley, 
for overflow lakes act as an assured ventilator to keep the lower part of a river 
within certain bounds. Even then, at the lime of our visit, those parts of the river 
which were next to Camp CXXI\ were in places spread out like shallow lacustrine 
expansions. I 1 in ally, it is also very possible, dial From time to time the rain-water 
floods from the southern mountains bring mud and sediment down as far as these 
level expanses. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

AMONG THE DESICCATED LAKES OF WESTERN TIBET. 

The change which in the meantime had come over the scene was in a word 
as follows: we hat! crossed over out of one latitudinal valley into another similar 
latitudinal valley lying north of the former; both valleys run parallel to one another, 
from north-west to south-east; the mountain-range which separates them is especially 
low and unimportant where it is pierced by the Kavur-tsangpo; the rock at that 
point is a hard dense yellowish red limestone, dipping 55° towards the N. 60° \Y\; 
Otherwise the narrow transverse glen is fenced in by beds of gravel-and-sh ingle, rising 
in very broken, hut not very high, hills. From a point near Camp CXX 1 V we saw to 
the N. 10 E, a red round-topped protuberance, to the N. 14 \Y. a snowy peak (\Vj) t 
and to the S. 76 s W. the peak V3. The valley is broad and gives the impression 
of an open plain, with scanty grazing here and there, Kulans, which are in general 
fond of an open country, where they can see about them, were very common. 

1 he names which were given to me by our Tibetan escort through this part 
of the country' do not always agree with those which wore given to Deasy; but it 
would be wrong to declare without more ado that they are incorrect, nor is it easy 
to say which are the more trustworthy, those given to me or those given to Deasy. 
From the latter s own account his guides were in a rather hostile mood, and that 
is indeed always the case in Tibet with a traveller who is approaching Lhasa, I 
on the contrary was marching away from Lhasa, and was on my way out of the 
countryi and this would soften the inimical feelings of the Tibetans towards me, 
and lor that reason they would have less hesitation in imparting to me the correct 
names oi the geographical features than they would have in communicating them 
to a traveller of whose intentions they were intuitively suspicious. In those instances 
in which Deasy s names and my own are in agreement, w r e may be quite sure that 
they are correct, and this becomes even more certain when they are confirmed by 
Xain Singh or Bower. My Luma-ring-tso, for example, figures on Nain Singh’s 
map as Luma-ring Chaka and on Deasy's as Lima Ringmo Chaka, Tso = »lakei and 
isckaka = >salt lake*. This is consequently a name well known throughout west¬ 
ern Tibet. And as for my escort, they were one of die last detachments that 
guided us to the frontier of Ladak, and were amongst the best guides that I ever 
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had in Tibet. 'Hie authorities of Rudok had of course selected men who, they were 
certain, would know how to guide us to Noh and Tso-ngombo without a mistake; 
they were men who did knout die road; for the main, thing was to get me out of 
the country as fast as possible, and it is therefore extremely probable that they 
also knew correctly the names of the geographical features. At Camp CXX 1 V 1 
had moreover an opportunity to control their information. They told ine that a 
moderately-sized lake, the Aru-tso, lay 4 or 5 days' journey to the north. The 
southern shore of this lake, which extends as usual from north-west to south-east, 
reappears on Deasy’s map at a distance of no km. north-north-east from the last- 
mentioned encampment, and that, at the rate we were marching, would be exactly 
4 to 5 days' journey distant. Bower discovered the lake, anti called it, as Deasy 
also does, the Aru Cho. The altitudes given by the two English travellers are 
however essentially different; for, while Bower gives the altitude at 17,150 feet. Deasy 
[tuts it at 16,210 ft. Deasy’s calculation is the more trustworthy. My guides declared 
that robbers haunt the neighbourhood of the lake, although their further statement, 
that die depredators came from such distant parts as Amdo, Naktschu, and Naktsong 
is not very credible. The year before five robbers haci been seized by the authorities 
of Rudok in the narrow glen of the Ravur-tsangpo, Tu the north of our route 
there were said to be no settled inhabitants, not even a single tent. .All our guides 
were acquainted with jarkent (Yarkand), which they called Jartscban, and they knew 
also that caravans travel to and fro between that city anti Leh. 

.After a cold night, in which the thermometer dropped to — 26-5°, we con¬ 
tinued on the 10th November towards the north-west, through the big latitudinal 
valley, thus leaving Deasy's route again on the north, after crossing over it at 
three points. 1 got an opportunity therefore to correct the erroneous conception 
which he formed as to the part of the highlands that lies south-west of his route. 
On his map both the mountain-ranges and the principal valleys are shown running 
from south-west to no rib-east, whereas the prevailing direction is as usual from 
south-east to north-west. Along this latitudinal valley we covered what, considering 
our exhausted condition, was the unusually great distance ol 32.? km., and all the 
way lo the Panggong-tso, with unimportant exceptions, the orograpineal arrangement 
remained the same. The valley is open and broad, and is shut in by low red ranges. 
The snowy peak to die north was soon hidden from our gaze. Sometimes we 
travelled upon bard gravel, sometimes upon level clay: as a rule die long, narrow 
expanses of clay lay on the right of our route. Beyond that, to die north-cast, 
follow gypsum formations, and there, we were told, lies a little lake cal let! 
Luma-sambo, though we did not see it. I cannot make out. as I have said, what 
relation it bears to the Ravur-tsangpo. Possibly this name applies onlv to a spring- 
fed pool, or a marsh, or the last surviving relic of a former lake. It answers to 
one of the six pools that are shown on Deasy s map. Possibly there docs proceed, 
as Deasy implies, some river-arm from Lhat region, though at the time of our visit 
that country' was very arid; not a single drop of water was to be seen to the right 
of our route. 

'flic district in which we encamped was stated by my guides to lie called 
Tar-tova, though Deasy calls it Kangni. They gave the name of Gogtse to a 
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mountain bluff which we saw a long way off to the east, while the range on the 
north side of the valley is the jabadi and its westward continuation the Rxigtsang- 
gongjo; the range on the south, containing the peak V$ ( is known as Sardschung- 
gongjo, and its westward prolongation as Poktova. 

Then the character of the ground altered entirely, 
becoming nothing but gypsum, sometimes with pyramidal 
elevations and platforms and sometimes without. The 137 root, at thf. foot 
lowest point that we touched in the depression had an or the cvi-scm. 
altitude of 4436 m- After that we continued to ascend, 

though the rise was so gentle as to be altogether imperceptible to the eye. Quite 
close to the foot of the southern range we passed a couple of spring-fed pools 
containing fresh water, as well as one or two marshes lying amongst the gypsum 
formations. Some of these little hollows looked as if they could sometimes be tilled 
with rain-water, while others are fed by springs. They lie ensconced between the 
edges of the gypsum expanses. In this region the grazing was extremely thin; but 
everywhere in the neighbourhood of water the ground was littered with kulan- 
droppings, and we observed several troops of those animals. Qrongo antelopes 
and partridges were also common. 

Meanwhile the mountains on the north and those on the south approached 
nearer together; in other worth the valley grew narrower. Crossing the lowest 
slopes of the southern range, we entered the glen that opens out into the expansion 
of the depression in which so many signs all concurred in intimating that there 
formerly a moderate-sized lake existed, 't he dividing-line between the part of it 
that is covered with gypsum and day on the one hand and the hills that I have 
mentioned on the other is very sharply drawn; but no old beach-lines were discern¬ 
ible. 'I he bottom of the valley produces a large number of small bushes or scrubby 
plants, and amongst these hares were especially numerous. The bordering terraces 
are distinct, but very much rounded; in the middle of the watercourse there was 
not one trace of running water. Yet through this valley there once flowed a river 
which emptied into the lake that has disappeared. Deasy is in error in making the 
principal branch of the Ravur-tsangpo flow through this valley, in the upper part 
of which he ptaces the above mentioned Rum Cho. There does indeed exist a lake 
but no river issues out of it; nor is it conceivable that water sometimes does flow 
down this valley', for if it did signs of it would remain in the river-bed. 

I he valley still continues to contract, and finally we passed a defile barely 
50 m. broad. Its origin is due to the fact that a small elongated bluff rises imme¬ 
diately on the north side of the valley, but below the main range. This little bluff 
is divided into two by a gorge that begins in the main range. The principal valley 
continues faithfully Lowards the N. 60 W,, expanding again a little; but it is still 
relentlessly shut in all the way by the adjacent mountain-ranges. At the defile the 
altitude reached 4518 m., and after that the rise as Tar as our next camp was so in- 
sign ill cant that it escaped our observation. Generally the surface appeared to be 
perfectly level, sometimes indeed it was as though it inclined towards the north¬ 
west. For some stretches we failed to detect any indications of erosion in the bottom 
of the valley: but hydrographically the whole of this valley, reckoning all the way 
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from die little hike, which we were to pass at some distance to the west-north-west 
of Camp CXXV, belongs to the region of the desiccated lake. It is evident that, 
at tht* period when the climate was moister than it is now, erosion played a much 
more active role in this valley than it does at the present time. For instance, here 
and there at the foot of the northern range we observed little hollow excavations 
or grottoes, which can hardly have been produced by anything else except running 
water, unless one prefers to ascribe them to an ancient glacier which made its way- 
down this valley to the big dried up lake. But we saw' no other evidences of glacial 
action, neither scratches nor moraines nor erratic blocks. In shape this northern 
range is quite unusual, in that it possesses neither gravelly screes nor heaps of 
detritus, but consists entirely of naked rounded heights, The rock is limestone, brittle 
and fracturing in several directions. At the narrow part or the valley it clipped 
5J- S., but elsewhere the dip was indistinct, 

During the latter part of this stage our chief concern was, as so often happens 
in these mountainous regions, to discover drinking water. At last we had to send 
pioneers on ahead, One of these men found a small spring with ice-sheets round 
it in a transverse glen, another a frozen brook in the middle of the latitudinal 
valley, and there we pitched Camp CXXV' at an altitude of 4,564 m. Beside this 
brook we rested a whole day. in order to give our Tibetans time to catch us up 

with their slower-footed yaks. This brook is also fed by springs; but it is just 

possible that it receives water from the lake that lies above it, although that is now 
destitute of outlet, this supposition being rendered probable by reason of the fresh¬ 
ness of the water in the lake. On our arrival we found only a narrow* strip of ice 
in the bed ol the stream; but by the afternoon of the t J th November quite a little 
rivulet was flowing down it, though It was derived solely from melting ice. Accord¬ 
ing to the I i be tans, such heavy rains fail in this locality in summer that it is often 

impassable owing to the soft and treacherous character of the ground. As for the 
winds, they were considered to be unusually quiet and favourable that year; gener¬ 
ally however at that season they are so paralysing that it is impossible to remain 
out in the open air when they are blowing. The locality is reported not to be 
visited by the nomads either in the summer or in the winter. When however we 
detected signs of three tents in the neighbourhood, we were told that they were 
due to vagrants and robbers. The name of the locality in which Camp CXXV 
stood is Tschuscher. 

November 12th. For the greater part of die day the going was first-rate, 
the surface consisting of smooth, level, easy expanses of clay. We kept close 
along the foot of the southern range, the latitudinal valley broadening out a little. 
Over the top of the range on the north we caught sight of yet another range 
similar to It, and between the two is another latitudinal valley running parallel 
to that which we were then following, but narrower and essentially unlike it. ‘Die 
eroded watercourses that begin in the more distant range break through the nearer 
one — the same arrangement which we had a I ready seen so many examples of on 
the Tibetan highlands, At the head of the northern latitudinal valley there rose a 
more dominating mountain, slightly sprinkled with snow. The more northerly valley 
eventually runs out into the one in which we were travelling. At length we ap- 
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preached the little lake, which was or the usual elongated shape, shallow, covered 
with thick ice, anti containing fresh water. We kept along live southern shore, 
which was littered with any quantity of wild-goose feathers. The slopes of the 
southern range reach right down to the shore. Here the Tibetans, who declared 
as usual that it was an mconceivabl) long distance to the next spring, filled four 
sacks with pure glass)' ice. 

From this lake, which is said to be called the Muscbko-tso, the ground slopes 
up towards a little threshold in the latitudinal valley, hardly noticeable, though it 
forms the western boundary of the lake. After that the latitudinal valley bends, at 
nl! events for some kilometers, towards the west-south-west, at the same time in¬ 
creasing in breadth; on the south it is bordered by a dark range, lightly sprinkled 
with snow. Hie slope of the ground is wonderfully gentle. But instead of con¬ 
tinuing along the valley, our Tibetans pressed steadily on towards the west-north¬ 
west, keeping to the foot of the northern mountains, and making for a pass which 
ivc saw in them. The going here was very difficult, owing to the excess of gravel 
and to the great number of small but deep gullies with which the ground was cut 
up. Due of these gullies was a good deal bigger than the others and had a double 
erosion terrace on its left side, A little beyond this we made Camp CXXVI at an 
altitude of 4,67s m.. the place being called Lablir. We saw smoke rising out of 
an adjacent ravine ami soon a couple of men appeared. Our Tibetans declared that 
they were robbers and that we ought calmly to shoot them down! As soon as 
the) caught sight ol us the strangers took to flight, and from the evidences that 
the)- left behind them at their camp, it was clear that they were only harmless 
hunters, who were out in quest of meat. And that there were nomads not very 
far away to the south was also clear from the circumstance that one of our guides 
procured us a couple ol sheep and some milk, and next morning we saw, though 
at a considerable distance to the south-west, at the foot of the mountains on the 
opposite side of the big, broad valley, flocks of sheep and herds of yaks, as well 
as no less than hall a dozen little columns of smoke curling up from as many 
different places. I hus the inhabited parts of Tibet lay to the south of us; the parts 
which ui: ourselves had traversed were uninhabited; and probably there were no 
nomads either to the north. In the middle of tiie big latitudinal valley we observed, 
to the south and south-west, extensive areas of yellow clay, the beds of transient 
alluvial lakes, 1 he southern flanks of the mountains on the north of the valley still 
continued to be seamed with gullks and eroded rivulets for a long way to the 
w r est. I he following were the names given to me as those of our immediate 
surroundings, A small dark mountain promontory at about to km. to the south 
wa.s called Paramo. 1 he biggest snow-capped range to the south, at a distance of 
|n:rhaps three days journey, was the Gangri-tsesum; its middle peak bore S, 35 0 W. 

1 lie range which we were about to cross was the Pagelung. To the N. 31° E. 
rose the most westerly ol the snowy peaks which we had seen at various times 
during the preceding days. 

November 13th. We ascended the gravelly slope until we reached the outlet 
ol a small glen, narrow am! filled with gravel and shut in on both sides by bare 
clitls. After that we travelled west-south-west, and it soon turned out that we were 
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in a fresh latitudinal valley, separated from the big one by a steep minor range. 
The grazing there was so thin, that it barely tinged the surface yellow; as a rule 
the ground was perfectly barren. We then climbed north-westwards up to a flat 
pa_ss having an altitude of 48^2 m. There we came across two sheepfolds built of 
stone, convex as usual towards the west, a proof that nomads do sometimes visit 
that locality. On the summit of the pass the grazing was somewhat better than 
usual. In the outlet of a small glen in the southern range (our former northern 
range) we hit upon a sheet of ice. but so small that it did not yield sufficient water 
for otir caravan; there was 110 water flowing then from its spring. Descending from 
the pass, we held on west-south-west and south-west, the valley being wider- On 
the north it is shut in by a fairly loft} range, flattened and rounded on the top, 
but turning a very irregular rocky mountain-wall towards the valley, This pre¬ 
cipitous lace is scored by various steep transverse glens and ravines* Seen from 
the bottom of the valley it appears to rise vertically, though in cross section it 
looks, I dare say, something like the accompanying sketch (fig. 128). Along its 
foot great numbers of kulans were grazing, but we saw no other wild animals. 

Fiat though the threshold was that we had 
just crossed over, it nevertheless exercised a great 
influence upon the wind. On the east side of 
the saddle it was warm, almost burning hot, and 
there was virtually no wind at all; but the 
fJ ’ s * moment we stepped upon the threshold we were 

met by the full force of the wind from the 
west, and it brought with it all its attendant discomforts of chilling cold, which render¬ 
ed mapping a matter of difficulty. 

It was evident we were about to experience a change in the orographical 
arrangement, for a mountain-range now rose at the end of the latitudinal valley we 
were travelling along. The range which we had hitherto had on our left grew at 
length quite low, and finally terminated at a broad mountain ^gateway* between 
projecting bluffs; there our latitudinal valley was joined by another coming from 
the north-west, and then the two, thus united, break through into the big open 
latitudinal valley on the south. Thus it turned out, that, if we had kept along the 
southern latitudinal valley, instead of climbing over the first little pass, we should 
have reached the local it} 1 in which we made Camp CXN't If certainly by an easier 
way, and also by a somewhat shorter way. The reason why the Tibetans took 
us out of this more southerly road was their inveterate reluctance to let us ap¬ 
proach too near to human dwellings. It appeared to be their interest to lead as as 
far as possible through uninhabited regions, and this was no doubt in accordance 
with the orders which they had received from the authorities at Lhasa. The in¬ 
tention was clearly to leave upon the minds of the strangers as unfavourable an 
impression of the country as possible. 

The angle between the two latitudinal valleys is dominated by an immense 
bluff. At its southern base we ascended a terrace or escarpment 4 to 5 m. high, 
and then found ourselves in a watercourse, down which a stream was flowing, with 
about 1 1 a cub. m. of water in the second, breaking against the thick sheets of ice 
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ant] rippling amongst the gravel This stream traverses the new latitudinal valley 
that comes from the north-west, and is nourished by springs at no specialty great 
distance. It pierces the southern range by the broad rocky gateway which J have 
just mentioned, and after picking up 
from the left the dry main watercourse 
that issues out of the latitudinal valley 
we had last travelled in, Hows towards 
the S. (12 E., though afterwards it seems 
to trend towards the south-east, and 
finally issues upon die southern latitu¬ 
dinal valley. In the middle of this last 
we observed the white reflection of a 
big expanse of clay, clearly a dried up 
lake, though it is possible that tin- 
river eventually enters a salt lake, 
which could not be seen from the lo¬ 
cality in which we then were. On the 
left bank of the stream we pitched Camp CXXYII at an altitude of 4,656111. above 
the sea. Immediately south of our camp, on die right bank of the river, rose a 
smaller detached butte. To the south-west we saw, tltrough a gap in the moun¬ 
tains, a small latitudinal valley running north-west to south-east; beyond that a big 
range; and beyond that again, that is to the south-west of it, I have no doubt 
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Fig. 131. Ijookim; korth from camp dtxvrrr. 


there was another latitudinal valley, running in the same direction. Possibly it 
would be more correct to regard these side-glens as transverse glens; in any case 
they appear to open out upon the big depression of the southern latitudinal valley. 

At this camp tlierc was scarce a 
trace of grazing, beyond an occasional 
scrubby plant on this or the other slope. 
The rock in this region was the same 
as hitherto, limestone; at the beginning 
of the day’s march it dipped 47 0 to¬ 
wards the S, 31° E. 

In this part of Tibet it is an 
unusual sound to hear the ripple of 
water, so that even the small quantity 
which the Raga-tsangpo was then carry¬ 
ing produced the impression of an actual 
river, although in the peripheral moun¬ 
tain regions it would simply be called a very insignificant brook. But in this respect 
this region itself will present quite a different appearance in the summer, for then the 
entire surface may be as wet as a sponge and large areas of the latitudinal valleys 
will be more like marshes. It was however a disagreeable region, and bitterly 
cold, because of a raw icy current of air which flowed uninterruptedly down the 
valley. 
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On 14th November we travelled up the Raga-tsangpo, keeping between its 
bank ami the left-hand erosion terrace, this a witness to far more imposing Hoods 
during the wet season of the year. There is a similar terrace on the right side 
of the river; the distance between the two being probably a couple of hundred 
meters. Down the middle of this space the little stream winds backwards and 
forwards from terrace to terrace. The hills ascend gradually from the edge of the 
escarpment or terrace to the mountain-range behind, which appears to form a toler¬ 
ably definite and independent system. The bottom or the valley rises slowly; it is 
very rarely that there are any small cataracts. In spite of die constant and copious 
watering they were receiving, the banks were almost barren. 

Then turning our backs upon the 
river, and taking with us a couple of 
sacks of ice, we travelled towards the 
north-north-west and north, making for 
die oudet of a transverse glen. The 
big latitudinal valley stretches on the 
contrary towards the N. 7 2° W-; here 
too the usual parallelism still holds. 

On both sides, but more especially on 
the south, the latitudinal valley is fenced 
in by lofty mountain-ranges. At the 
foot of that on die south we perceived 
a couple of tents and herds of yaks, 
at the distance of about 8 to 10 km. 

Kulans were quite common in this 
region. At Camp CXXV1II, at an 
altitude of 4S43 m., the grazing was 
wretched. The cold was keen, but the 
west wind blew not quite so hard as 
usual, indeed at times it was quite calm. 

In the transverse glen, from the after¬ 
noon onwards and ail the night, there 
was a wind from the north. 

November 17th. We pushed on 
grew mcreasmgly narrower as proceeded, and was inclosed between rocks that 

exiuite \* • lints, from the east it is joined by three important side-glens, 
t*o o tum passing one on each side of a peculiar table shaped bluff, with a flat 
* Ut ' Irtl,a > vertical sides, the glen still continued to contract; the bordering 
. ai not jKirttcularljr high, but are rugged, wild, and denticulated. Its bottom is 
narrow am h e with sharp-edged gravel; though there is a belt or soft ground at 
mn.rva s, as wei as moss and a little grass on the ridges and elevations, making the 
groun unevt u. At first the thalweg was energetically modelled, but afterwards it 
gr .tt mon. sia o\v. Seen in profile, this glen not seldom presents the appearance 
vioun m hg. 135. rhe view up the watercourse of this corridor* thalweg is pc- 
cu iar, ant t te perspective picturesque. The bare, nigged cliffs on both sides ap- 
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pear to be crowned with towers and walls. On 
the left side of the glen there is a small spring, 
the water of which was then frozen into stalactites, 
so that it was like a congealed cascade. Higher 
up in the bed of the watercourse there were oc¬ 
casional small fragments of ice, showing how the 
running brook had dwindled away. Still higher 
up, in an expansion of the glen, there was a little 
frozen pool, and there the ice was continuous] in fact the ground there was quite 
marshy, though just then as hard as stone. The grazing was exceedingly scanty, 
mostly moss; but the grass was by this so dry and frozen that it crumbled to pieces 
at a touch, like withered fir-needles. This locality is evidently visited by nomads, for 
we came across traces of a fire and any quantity of yak-dung. Kulans were numerous. 
At length we reached a convenient threshold pass at an altitude of 5157 m. On its 
south side the glen expands into a small level area, containing another marsh. To 
the N. 50° W. we perceived the end of another glen; probably it curves round and 




Fig, >36. NF.AR CAMP CXXJX. 


debouches upon the same latitudinal valley as that which we had recently' followed, 
The mountains in that direction are called Tsegh. Leaving that locality on our 
left, we kept to the glen that runs down from the pass towards the north-east, but 
finally turns north and north-west. After that a relatively open, but greatly un¬ 
dulating country disclosed itself on the right, with wild, fantastic, abrupt crests and 
pointed peaks sticking up at>ove its undulations. On the left, quite close to the main 
watercourse of the valley, rises a similar bluff, with a grotto and a stone wall at 
its foot. We made Camp CXX 1 X (alt, 5038 m.) a short distance beyond the point 
where the valley inclines towards the north-west, 1 here we found a tiny* spring in 
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the bed of the stream, but the grazing was miserable. There were hundreds of 
kokmeks, and we saw two or dtree wolves 

At the entrance to the narrow glen the rock was limestone, dipping 73° towards 
the S. 6S° E. At the beginning of the ice-sheet the same rock lay at 24° to the 
N. 40° W. T the strata being very distinct in flakes and tabular masses. The !iule peak 
near our camp consisted of dark crystalline limestone, though also of a porphyritic 
rock, dark, and clearly belonging to a vein the continuation of which could be traced 
in darker bands to the south-south-west and north-north-east. Hie greater part of the 
gravel with which the watercourses of this region are filled consists of crystalline 
limestone. The rocky ridges stretch from north-west to south-east, or from 
west-north-west to east-south-east, and are elongated and thrust tip wards, as if 
pressure Itad been applied at their sides. When seen from the south, they resemble 
long drawn-out ridges, but when you observe them from the west-north-west or 
east-south-east, the)' have the appearance of solitary snags or pinnacles rising above 
the underlying clay foundation. The accompanying photograph (fig. 136) gives an 
illustration of them. This particular elevation, when looked at towards the S. 64° 
E., has the appearance of a pinnacle with vertical sides, 

November 18th. After a still night and 24° (C.) of frost the wind got up; 
then it stopped for an hour or two, but at noon set In again. It came from the 
north-west. Quite unusually', the sky was half covered with while clouds, which were 
massed more thickly around the snowy peaks on both sides of our valley; in fact 
in one or two places they actually appeared to be discharging snow. 

1 -rom Camp CX.XIX, in the district called Barik-mar-tavO, we travelled towards 
the north-west, making for the outlet of a big glen, formed of two main branches, 
one coming from the south-west, the other from the south. At the head of both 
these were vast mountain-masses. After the union of all these glens, the principal 
glen, deep but narrow', runs towards the north and north-north-east. Its bed is 
gravelly', and has deep erosion terraces on both sides, that on die right being fre¬ 
quently divided into several steps or platforms. The western promontory of the 
range that rises north of Camp CXXIX is sharply and energetically outlined, and 
the range itself is shaped like the little ridges that 1 have mentioned, its crest being 
as it were forced upwards by pressure at the sides. 'The same outlines characterise 
also the range on the south. At the foot of one of these we observed traces of 
an encampment. Between the mountains on that side are several small glens, all 
opening out upon the main glen. Towards the S. 78° E. we commanded an ex¬ 
tensive view across a bigger glen, backed by high mountains, particularly on the 
south, and debouching upon die main glen north of the point of union already allud¬ 
ed to. It runs in part parallel to the latitudinal valley which we had hitherto Followed. 
Generally the scenery is picturesque and attractive because of its bold outlines and 
the magnificent scale of its architecture. 

r Ihe united glen, which is a transverse glen, fe quite short, and soon trends 
away again towards the north-west, and finally debouches upon open country. On 
the right, that is on the north, there rises a vast mountainous mass, exhibiting vari¬ 
ous shades of light red, pink, and yellow; on die left of the outlet of the glen the 
mountains are lower, though in places still rocky'. The united main watercourse 
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continues along their foot towards the west. Its steep escarpments and not inconsider¬ 
able depth show that vast quantities of water do samelimes pour down it. After 
emerging from die valley, we were able lo travel in almost a straight line diagon¬ 
ally across a self-contained basin with a gentle slope. There was no lake in it, 
but the ground in the middle was white, so that we were once again undoubtedly 
in the basin of an old extinct lake. As we advanced towards the north-west, so 
did the country continue to open out more and more, lb the 5 , S8 ; \V, rose an 
imposing peak (Aj), with some snow on it. and beyond that towered up another 

higher still From their locality comes 
a deeply trenched glen, which unites 
with our brook. In the south-west 
appeared the extreme western promon¬ 
tory (A*) of the range nearest to us 
on the south. In the N. 5 0 K. was a 
snowy peak (O3), which remained a 
long time in sight. Several watercourses 
issue out of the mountains on the right 
and enter die main channel which itself 
runs down to the former lake; this we 
passed on the left. The most important 
watercourse entered what looked like 
an old bay of the lake. This, which 
is bortiered by terraces, stretches to¬ 
wards lire S. 6S W. into the lowest part 
of the depression. This locality is called 
Gamschung; the bluff crowned by A4 
Is called Uarik-marlak, a mountainous 
region to the south-east Huimi-tsava, 
and the mountain O3 Arupdol, 

The ground was hard and covered 
w-ith fine, thick gravel, but seldom any 
grass. Farther on we came across dead 
and shrivelled japkak scrub, which provided us with first-rate fuel. After that the 
ground was again bare, and consisted of grey-blue clay, undulating and furrowed 
by an endless number of eroded watercourses. At intervals there occurred small 
terraces, which by their positions and directions betrayed that they belonged to 
the lake. Very probably the belt of japkak once owed its origin to the waters 
of the fake, the plants having died out since the moisture retreated and left them. 
At the time of our visit not a single bush was alive, if niv assumption is correct, 
the process ol desiccation must have proceeded very rapidly. Yet there is always 
this possibility left, that the water which gave life to the japkak bushes came 
directly from the mountains, though in that case we should expect to find at any 
rate some plants still alive. In the N. 76° ii. we beheld a fresh latitudinal valley 
of considerable si/e, and at the head of it, in N. 8o° E., was a flat snow-capped 
mountain, much bigger than the one 1 have just mentioned, for it overtops every 
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other eminence in the neighbourhood. In the lowest part of the depression the 
old lake appeared to have extended towards the S, 6i> W- There were here 
large numbers of knlans. 

In the lowest part of the holtow r the day was leveller; the altitude reached 
4S24 m. In its north-western part the ascent is a good deal more appreciable, though 
no old beach-lines were observable on tire slope. On our right, that is to the north, 
we passed quite close at hand an isolated butte the southern face of which is very 
steep* A vast number of watercourses run down at an acute angle towards a main 
watercourse, which proceeds N. 8 s’* E. towards the centre of the depression. We 
now had big mountain swellings on both the north and the south ot us, with a 
great many rocky spurs and offshoots branching off from them. Bushes were grow¬ 
ing in those glens of the southern mountains that are protected against the western 
wind. We forded the main stream at the point where it picks up several torrents 
from the adjacent mountains. One of these comes from the N, 31° E-, from the 
localit\ r in which the peak O3 was visible. At the point ol junction there was a 

small detached sheet of ice, the last surviving relic of some river. 1 hi: entire region 

was so arid, that even so small a fragment of Ice was looked upon as something 
quite exceptional, As usual we fillet] our sacks with ice. After ascending lor 
another hour, we reached a flat threshold pass at an altitude of 5062 m, I he 
ground in its vicinity is almost level, especially on the west side, where no slope is 
perceptible. Camp CXXX, where the boiling-point thermometer gave an altitude 
of 5060 m., was situated only a few hundred meters from the threshold, at the foot 
of the southern mountains. The latitudinal valley — the one containing the depression 
which I have just described — is at this point appreciably narrower. There was no 
water and the grazing was miserable. This district is called jam-garavo. 

At the first elbow that we passed at the beginning of the day’s march dense, 
grey limestone cropped out at an angle of 23'’ towards the N. 73° E., the dip being 

very distinct. All the circumjacent mountains are streaked as it were with bands 

lying conformably with this; in fact this is the prevailing rock of that region. 

After — 26.5° of frost we continued on the 19th November towards the west- 
north-west and west, the wind blowing from the latter quarter; in that direction the 
surface also sloped at first, Through the outlet of a large glen on the south we 
caught sight of a chaos of mountains and glens. It soon turned out that sve were 
only descending into yet another little self-contained drainage-basin in the bottom of 
the latitudinal valley. It was paved with an expanse of perfectly level clay, then 
dry; though during the rainy season a little lake is formed in a hollow between 
two passes. The country- round about is marshy, although then frozen as hard as 
a stone. Some springs, wliich also were frozen, had given rise to a couple of ice- 
sheets* The western pass was quite dose at hand; its altitude was 501 & m. Thence 
the slope was more pronounced, though still very gradual. The main watercourse 
from this pass hugs the foot of the southern range anti runs down to a level plain; 
the flank of the northern range is long and relatively gentle. On our right we 
passed a small free-standing red butte, with one of die usual sheepfold s constructed 
of stone on its eastern side. This little plain forms an exceedingly flat gathering-basin, 
in which all the brooks concentrate into one; this pierces the northern range, though 
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afterwards it no doubt trends towards the west. On the south rises an imjwsing range, 
in part capped with snow. Here the altitude reached 4944 m. The ground is strewn 
with gravel, but when we began to climb up to the next pass it became soft, with 
a slight sprinkling of grass. The acclivity was gentle* though quite noticeable. On 
our right, that is to the north, we had a range that exhibited the usual wild and 
broken out tines; and beyond It ran a latitudinal valley parallel to that which we 
were following. The pass is fiat, reaches an altitude of 5052 m., and is distinguish¬ 
ed by an obo with fluttering rags. Only a few minutes farther towards the south¬ 
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south-east we had to climb over yet another threshold pass at about the same 
altitude. Between these two passes lies a small Mntdc, with glens sweeping down 
to it from the crest ol the range on the south. After uniting into one, they break 
through the northern range,, making for the north-west, and running close past a 
smaller level clay expanse, which Is separated from the transverse glen by a very 
llaL and insignificant threshold, *1 he latter looked as if it would have afforded us 
a nearer and more convenient' road; but instead of striking into it, our guides led 
vls up to the second threshold pass, From its summit we had a magnificent view 
across a wild mountainous country , to the south, where however two immense ranges, 
fantastic anti serrated, could readily be distinguished. Of these the nearer one is 
pierced by a big »glen gateway*; while the outlines of the remoter range are more 
rounded, though it is also higher and carries more snow on its summit. Between 
us and these ranges there is a big latitudinal valley, sloping down towards the 
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north and north-west. Upon it debouches the recently mentioned transverse glen 
from the two little passes. By the side of this glen rise a couple of buttes almost 
or quite isolated. We were now south of the country of Rumlor. which Deasy 
visited anil mapped. There he notes 
a very extensive Sandy Plain:, called 
Tai Chaka. He has drawn as meridional 
the valleys which come from the direction 
of Radok, that is from the south, and 
open out upon this depression. This is 
for that region a rare tiling, for all the 
other valleys in that quarter run from 
south-east to north-west. As however 
lie did not personally see the country 
to the south of his iSandy Plain*, he 
has indicated the direction or these valleys 
by dotted lines; and he even makes 
the one fart!lest west proceed towards 
the north-east. It is difficult to determine 
how far this conception is correct or 
not. On Main Singh's map the direction 
is very decidedly from south-east to 
north-west. The particular valley into 
which we had now entered does, it is 
true, run almost north, and thus is in 
agreement with the direction attributed 
to the valleys of this connin' by Deasy; 
hut we found that it afterwards bends 
round to the north-west and west. 

From the last pass we travelled 
towards the north-west and west, across 
a surface that slopes gradually down 
towards the new latitudinal valley, and 
we soon realised that there was no fear 
of our getting lost amongst that laby¬ 
rinth of mountains, which had at first 
appeared so formidable. It is remark¬ 
able how persistently these great ranges 
of mountains had accompanied us on 
the left or south all the way from 
Naktsong-tso, not only with inflexible 
tenacity denying us access to the for¬ 
bidden parts of iibet, but also jealously cutting off our view of them. They 
form, as it were, a family of mountains, a mountain-system, which without any 
noteworthy breaches stretches all the long way towards the west-north-west and 
north-west, and consists of a number of parallel subordinate ranges, with a main 
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range in the middle, this being not seldom capped with snow. Here again it is fair 
to assume that this mountain-system constitutes the dividing-line between the self- 
contained drainage-basins of the central plateau and the regions south and south¬ 
west of them, which drain into the ocean — the sources ami head-streams of the Indus 
lying towards the west anti those of the Hrahmaputra or Tsangpo towards the east. 
The region is however too little known for it to be possible to generalise regard¬ 
ing it with anything like certainty. There still remains a wide interval between on 
the one hand the region that has been visited by Nain Singh, Littledalc, Deasy, 
and myself and on die other hand those more southern parts of the Tibetan plateau 
which have been visited by several English travellers, Strachey and others, of whom 
the last arc Ryder and Rawling. It is possible that the mountain-system in question 
does not form a sharply demarcated boundary, but it may also perhaps embrace a 
succession of basins with lakes more or less self-contained. All the same it seems 
to me that the mountain-system is most probably a true dividing-line between the 
self-contained drainage-area anti the southern peripheral area. Anyway these mount¬ 
ains served continually as an immovable hindrance to our view towards die south; 
on the other hand we were able on several occasions to cast a glance across the 
highland region to the north through gaps in the mountainous barrier. One thing 
is at all events certain, that a vast ups welling of the earths crust separates those 
parts of Tibet which we traversed from the region of the Indus and the Tsangpo. 

We made our way down from the second pass by a shallow transverse glen, 
passing close on our right hand some minor bluffs with a reddish tinge, at the foot 
of which were one or two of the usual circular stone walls, pointing to a permanent 
encampment. During the past few days we hail seen several such sheepfolds; 
thus it is pretty clear that this region is visited in summer by not a few nomads, 
though in winter they proceed farther south with their flocks and herds. This brought 
us out into the big latitudinal valley, with two buttes in its middle, one small, the 
other of medium size, and both detached. On the south are wild mountains gapped 
by transverse glens running towards the north. The surface is hard and level, and 
we crossed over several dry watercourses. In one of these, in which were some 
small withered bushes, we pitched Camp CXXXI, at an altitude of 4845 m. There 
was no water, but we fetched ice from the foot of the great range which towers 
up in the south at the distance of a couple of kilometers, and culminates in lofty 
[leaks to the S. ia° E. and S. 12 0 \V. 

During this stage the rock consisted almost everywhere of the usual limestone, 
dipping at several different angles. In an isolated hill near Camp CXXXI we came 
across black day-slate, dipping 8° towards the S. 12° E. 


CHAPTER XVII 


DESCENDING FROM THE HIGH PLATEAU. 

November 20th. To reach Camp CXXXII we had to march at km. towards 
the N. 72° W, across an easy country with a gentle slope. The wind was not 
strong, but bitterly cold, and after t p.m. the sky was almost entirely covered with 
clouds, especial I)- In the west, where they were massed together and looked as if 
they might easily contain snow, yet none fell. As a general rule, snow r does fall 
at that season, hut according to the Tibetans, that winter was somewhat of an 
exception. The absence of the sun in no way intensified the cold, rather the con¬ 
trary; for the sun is perfectly powerless against the wind. 

After striking camp, we proceeded first towards the north, down the bush- 
grown watercourse, though the vegetation soon died away. After that we doubled 
the eastern extremity of the moderate-sized butte and swung away towards the 
north-west. A larger watercourse runs in the same direction, and upon it all die 
others in the locality converge. On the left We passed a broad glen, which comes 
out immediately west of the detached bluff, its water-channel skirting the western 
side. Up through this glen we obtained an instructive view as far as the main 
chain of the southern snowy range, with its many spurs and offshoots, and many 
glens ensconced between them. There was no great quantity of snow, in some 
places only streaks and patches in the more sheltered localities: in the morning, 
before the sky became clouded, these glistened like wet white colours. The range 
which we then had on our right is quite imposing; and the transverse glens which 
come out ol it terminate in radiating screes. The nearest range on the left is quite 
insignificant; close along its base runs the watercourse that, issuing out of the 
southern side-glen, constitutes the principal drainage artery' of the latitudinal valley, 
for it picks up and absorbes the channel of the latitudinal valley which we cros¬ 
sed over just north of the detached mountain. It Is also joined by several water¬ 
courses from the mountains on the north. This main channel we followed 
towards the north-west and west-north-west. The valley thereupon contracts a little, 
anti the watercourse crosses it diagonally; the northern range grows lower and 
lower, and finally terminates in a rocky promontory'. On the north of it opens a 
fresh important latitudinal valley, which effects a junction with that In which we 
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were travelling. On the other hand the southern range grows higher, anil the 
outlets of Its side-glens are choked with extensive gravelly screes, down which their 
drainage-arteries radiate fan-wise. Between that particular range and the main range 
of the system intervenes a valley, parallel to the one which we were then in. The 
surface slopes gradually down towards a little fiat expanse of sediment, which 
would appear to be at times overflowed with water from the main channel, it is a 
species of miniature marginal lake, dammed up by the detached butte that rises in 
the middle of the latitudinal valtey. This elevation is elongated, and strangely 
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enough elongated meridionally; at its eastern foot, that is on the leeward side, 
sand-dunes have been built up. After doubling the northern shoulder of this butte, 
the main watercourse makes a bend to the south. Immediately east of it is another 
similar miniature mountain, but it stretches from east to west. Strictly speaking 
both these belong to one and the same ridge, which has been sawn through by the 
watercourse, the breach by which it effects its passage being cut 2 to 3 m. deep 
through the gravel-and-shingle. In the middle of its bed small thresholds and bands 
of conglomerate crop out here and there. Instead of keeping to the watercourse 
we proceeded round by the north of the second butte, and after that travelled west- 
south-west across hard gently sloping ground, thinly sprinkled with gravel, and 
except for a blade or two of grass occasionally, it was almost barren. On our right 
we passed a free-standing butte, close at the base of the range on the north. 
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This still continued to be or noteworthy dimensions and to possess gravelly screes 
in the outlets of its glens, the watercourses radiating over them as before. One or 
two of them appear to he able to get down to the middle of the latitudinal valley, 
for we crossed over them; they are however but faintly defined and seldom carry 
water. I he biggest was of course the main watercourse which we had formerly 
crossed over a couple of times and which so unexpectedly pierces the little ridge 
in the midtile of the valley, instead of flowing to the north or to the south of it. 
lhe main range on the south, which still continued to be snow-clad, had now 
recedetI to a greater distance; E4 is 
one of its loftiest peaks. West or that 
summit the range is less accentuated 
and less wild, except for the den emula¬ 
tions and rock)' pinnacles rising aljove 
its crest; Ini its flanks are softly rounded. 

Farther east the rock) - needles soar up 
from it everywhere. 

I he surface next slopes down to 
a fresh self-contained depression; of the 
same character as the preceding. Its 
pyramidal deposits of white gypsum 
filled the foreground, but vve did not 
see any lake. Nor, strange to say, w p as 
there any trace of terraces or old beach¬ 
lines on the slopes, and yet these lie 
exposed to the west. The cause of 
their absence is no doubt the very 
gentle character of the slope, where 
owing to the flatness any beach-lines 
that may have existed would be the 
more easily planed away. At the very 
bottom, however, that is at the eastern 
edge of the depression, there is a terrace barely two meters high, and close under its 
foot is a shallow pool, then covered with ice. This was the first place at which our 
caravan animals were able to drink their fill after a long compulsory fast. Here 
there were springs, and we soon ascertained, that the ice-sheet wound away west¬ 
wards like a river between the gypsum platforms. This is all that is left of the old 
lake. In the extreme east of the depression, where a little grass was growing on 
loose ground, we pitched Camp CXXX11 at an altitude of 4.596 m. The altitude at 
the Me ridge in the middle of the valley was 4,674 m. The rock at the same 
locality was the usuat species of dark limestone, dipping 23“ towards the S. 15 0 W„ 
but it w r as darker and harder than usual. 

November atst. During die night die temperature dropped to — 2 8. ? D , this 
being the lowest we had hitherto recorded during the winter. It was a glorious 
morning, the air being quite motionless, though the frost was keen and the colouring 
wintry. Before we started, we let the animals drink as much as they liked, for in 
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these regions ive could not count upon finding water every day; indeed it would he 
almost perilous to travel through these high desert regions without a guide. 

Almost the whole of the stage. 2$ km. towards the N. 83° W-, was across 
the bottom of an old lake, of which nothing now survives except the gypsum 
deposits. Sometimes the surface is perfectly level and vividly white: sometimes it is 
shajjed into tabular masses and terraces. 4 to 5 m. high at the most; sometimes, 
again, these irregularities are very much lower, and locally are interrupted by hard, 
yellow, muddy day, which had recently been under water, in part as level as a 
floor, in part furrowed hy brooks anti rivulets; and sometimes the surface was schor- 
like, slightly moist or cracked. Occasionally, though it was not very often, we 
would pass a little patch of yellow grass, the blades few and iar between. The 
unusual feature about this gypsum formation was however that it was in places 
quite full of the white shells of the same little molluscs that we hail also observed 
beside the Naktsong-tso- Here however they were extraordinarily common, some¬ 
times as thick as in the Desert of Lop. Farther on the ground consisted of fine, 
dry powdery dust, with a thin scattering of small gravel, though only on the sur¬ 
face, where it lay as if swimming in water. One or two decimeters below the sur- 
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face there was no gravel; nevertheless what lay on the top was sufficient to impart 
a darker grey ttnt to the ground. The kulan paths anti the tracks of single kulans. 
like the trail of our caravan, showed up therefore as lighter-coloured lines and dots 
against the darker background, for the gravel was there covered over with the 
disturbed dust. The frozen pools in the middle of the depression still continued to 
resemble a winding river-bed as we followed them towards the north-west. The 
Tibetans declared, that they were neither springs nor river, nor lake, but a luma, 
or what the Mongols call a namaga, or topen pooh. These accumulations of water 
do of course originate from springs, which gush out in the lowest trough of the 
depression and collect in those parts of the former lake that are deepest. The 
water was perfectly fresh, noth withstanding that it lay over barren ground in a self- 
contained drainage-area; the ice was thick. The largest sheets of water were 
situated at the point in our route where we changed our direction from north-west 
to west, The pool was however only a couple of hundred meters long anil barely 
100 m. broad. The ice that covered it was the purest and most beautiful blue 
imaginable, nor is that in any way surprising, seeing that the water is perfectly 
still and limpid, the immediate surroundings a vivid white, anil the sky as re¬ 
flected on the ice a turquoise blue. Generally these long, narrow accumulations 
of water are framed about with fairly steep terraces, like the scarped terraces of a 
river-bed. The last jmsoI too. which had not the slightest indication of a marsh 
round it, possessed fresh water. From this we may conclude, that this water is at 
times in motion. Farther east, at Camp CXXXll, it emerges into the light of day 
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ami then trickles slowly westwards towards the big basin, which no doubt possesses 
an underground emissary- Thus the water is renewed with extreme slowness, though 
still fast enough not to acquire even mo much as the slightest flavour of salt. 

After that we left all the gypsum expanse to the south, travelling across hard 
gravelly saj, which slopes down gradually from the foot of the moderately high, 
rocky range, that ran quite close to us on the north, rite opposite range on the 
south is bigger, and was then streaked with snow. The lake was once narrow, of 
the same type as the Luma-ring-tso. On its northern side it lias only a single 
strand-terrace, two or three meters above the lowest part of the depression, distinctly 
though not sharply outlined, and with a gentle fall. It looks as if it were so long 
since the lake dried up that all its older, higher strand-terraces have been planed 
away, but that is so in appearance only; as we shall soon see, there exists another 
explanation of the absence of strand-terraces here. Although this lake may be said 
to be akin lo the Luma-ring-tso and the TsolJa-ring-tso. it has reached a more 
advanced stage of desiccation than they have, in their case portions of the former 
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lake still survive, their area varying according to the season; hut in this new 
depression there is no part of the old lake left, lor the pools which we observed 
are fed continuously by springs. In order to understand why no strand-terraces 
have been able to form around this old take above a certain height, we have only 
to call to mind two or three hypsomctrical data, which, although nut per se abso¬ 
lutely trustworthy, are nevertheless in agreement with the conclusions suggested by a 
study of the conformation of the ground, that is to say of the eroded watercourses. 
Me found that the old lake depression lies at an altitude of 4.573 m.: Camp 
CXXXfll, farther on in the same latitudinal valley, had an altitude of 4.597 m.: 
and a spot quite dose to Camp CXXXtV an altitude of 4,549 m.; though after 
that the surface slopes steadily down to the Tso-ngombo. Thus Camp CXXXBI 
will have stood very nearly on a swelling that serves as a water-divide in the lati¬ 
tudinal valley, but the divide rises so little above the existing level of the lake that 
any idea of the existence of old strand-terraces is absolutely precluded. In other 
words the depression belongs now to quite a different category of lake depression 
Ironu say, the Lakor-tso. I hat is to say it cannot have been deep* it was a lake 
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drained by an emissary. It sent out a river, which flowed down to the Tso-ngombo 
and the Panggong-tso, and, as we shall see later on, won an outlet to the Indian 
Ocean. As a consequence of the diminished precipitation the Panggong-tso has 
been cut off from the Indus system and the same cause lias severed the connection 
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between this new lake and the Panggong-tso. The clearest proof that this was a 
freshwater lake is the mollusc shells. The remains of vegetation preserved in the 
dried ridges suggest that AIg«e anti seaweed also existed in this lake. These little 
ridge? or ribbings (upper ill, of fig. 147) form meandering black lines on the white 
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ground, sometimes at a considerable distance apart, sometimes with intervals of only 
one or two meters. They evidently indicate old beach-lines of the disappearing lake. 
In some places a species of strand-terrace can also be observed, pointing to the same 
conclusion as the beach-lines, but indicating a more permanent stage in the lake's 
shrinkage. The gypsum deposit at the bottom of the lake is almost entirely exposed, 
and is not overlain by any other deposits or by any material washed down off the 
adjacent mountains, U such material is at times carried down by the rivers after rain, 
it does not at all events remain; but during the next ensuing dry season it is 
blown away again, and in this way the gypsum deposit always remains exposed. 



Fig. 14<J. tjvpsuu fcLKVjmosjj:. 


I he bedding of the gypsum is exceptionally distinct, though not always 
honaonta . I he regular slope can be especially studied in the small freeing 
tabular elevations: as a rule the departure from horizontality is very StS 

sometmtes .. amounts to to' to so", and the inclination is „L in one direction 
now in another. Hus is of course wholly a second*™ n h ■ ne direction, 

produced cither by a slip of the next underlying bed, 7J*e Ela IWt ^ 
out underneath by the excavating agency of aster u J ^ , ! °"' ed 

.he particular local elevation. Theses 3 

excellent opportunity foe observing how the different beds of gypsnm vary in Inrl" 
ness. Some form indentations or notches others , j . ar ; m iari ‘ 

Ss«-“ ?, 

- i-’eisxufrtt 
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horizontal;'but since it has been exposed to wind and weather it has fallen an easy 
prey to their machinations. A slight irregularity at one point has given rise to a 
grooving, and down this a rainwater torrent has made ks way in the rainy season, 
while during the dry season the gully has been excavated deeper and deeper by 
the wind. The reason that they have not been cut down to a greater depth 
than what they now possess — they are seldom more than two meters deep — is of 
course this, that the surface of the tabular elevations and platforms themselves are in 
their turn exposed to the filing and planing actions of the wind. One difference is 
noticeable between the gypsum formations in the lake depression and those which 
we studied on the shores of the Lakor-tso. In the case of the latter they are softer 
and more rounded, but here harder and mostly with vertical sides. A strange, an 
extraordinary landscape, — deathly white, flashing in the sunshine! It is however the 
same phenomenon as that which we encountered in the Desert of Lop, the principal 
difference being the diversity of the material. 



Fig. 150. rnfc mouth ok the gorge et ok cam* cxxxiii, 


^ext we travelled for a space on hard saj, then crossed over an expanse of 
level sedimentary clay, and then once more entered a gypsum region, its elevations 
rising on both sides of us. At last however the old lake bottom came to an end, 
tapering away to a point in the west, close to the foot of the southern mountains, 
lieyond that the ground became hard, with a thin sprinkling of fine gravel, anti some 
grass and scrub, though these latter but sparingly. Close to the western margin of 
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the lake-basin we became aware of a slight rise; that it was a rise was only evident 
from the dry watercourses converging into a depression. But shortly after that 
the surface appeared to be perfectly level, without the slightest elevation: not even 
the faintest undulation was observable. 'Hie only really noticeable feature was that 
the bottom of the latitudinal valley slopes a little from north to south. Its breadth 
there is about 6 km., and its lowest part is in the south, at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains; and this is also indicated by the bearings of the western end of the lake. 
Ihe southern range still continued to be energetically developed, though its main 
chain is for the most part hidden by short wild, rugged spurs, the lower flanks of 
which are often studded with minor peaks and rocky protuberances. The only 
glimpses we caught of the main chain were through the outlets of the transverse 
glens. In those outlets there arc, as before, wide-spread gravelly screes; the upper 
parts ot the glens are steep, narrow, anti not easily approachable. The range on 
the north is of moderate dimensions; its spurs are longer and flatter. One or two 
of these transverse glens appeared to lead up to relatively easy passes, by which 
one would be able to get over to the next latitudinal valley on the north, which runs 
parallel to the one in winch we vvere, and probably is identical with it. It was 
probably through that latitudinal valley that Deasy travelled in his journey through 
die country of Runtlor, Nam Singh's route lay some distance to the south, but we 
had crossed it only a couple of days before. 

During the latter part of the day's march it was impossible to tell in which 
i root ion tlie surface sloped; except lor the inclination towards die south, it was as 
level as a floor. It is possible, that we crossed over the water-divide before we reached 
Camp CXXXII 1 , for its position could only be determined with the help of a levelling 
tU T Otherwise the threshold must be sought for somewhere between Camp CXXXIII 
ant. amp CXXXIV, anil not far from die first-named. Strange to say, it would 

Avvm l0 | SarCh f ° r lraCCS ° f erotkd watercourses in the neigbourhood of Camp 
CXXMI : there was not one to be seen on the whole of that level expanse. It was 
not until the following day that we came across any, and then they ran towards 
the west. Il the theory which I have thrown out above is correct, one would 
reasonably expect to have found traces of the old emissary- that drained the lake; 
but we did not find any. It was only along the base of the southern range that 
we noticed anyth,ng at all like it. 11,ere we did observe a well-defined terStce or 
escarpment. 4 to 5 m. high, and presenting in profile the appearance shown in the 
annexed cut (fig. r S t; also 150). The whole of the lower part of the slope looks 
as 1 |t ta been shorn away. It is not however continuous, but is sometimes inter- 
" 2 ? by recently formed gravelly scree,. Yet even the bigger screes Aa“ ttJ 
ootto ol the transverse glens Itave been cut tlirottgh i„ a similar manner, proving 
hat the sedimentary matter which has been washed down across the scrL sine! 
1, lo " li r ,acc baa not been sufficient to cover over and obliterate the old 

ZSXrgr* 1 T C , Wh “ 48 d ™‘ e *» » is Z. During 

r i | . ? b Ihe shearing was even more pronounced. This is, 1 have 

the rn fi ' K . Ust ‘™ ce of tl,e ™'«sary from the lake, which, as a consequence of 
he configuration of the ground, crept close in to the southern base of the range where 
,.s erosive acttvly gave rise to the terrace- in question, and a. an earlier c^Tt. when 
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Fig. ijf. 


there was a copious inflow into the lake, the 
erosive energy of its emissary must have been 
especially energetic. And yet the absence of 
a watercourse along the bottom of the valley 


is not surprising, because the rivulets which stream down off the northern mount¬ 
ains towards the mountains on the south arc far too feeble to get as far; in fact, 
they probably disappear shortly after they issue out of their respective transverse glens. 
During the course of time the volume of the lake’s emissary will have grown less 
and less, until at last it was a mere brook that crawled along the base of the terrace, 
and now even the brook has ceased to flow. When that came to pass, tire lake 
was cut oft and turned salt. In the intermediate transitional stage the lake would 
oscillate and vary in level from year to year and from season to season. Now it 
has entirely disappeared, with the exception of the basins at the springs, and these 
probably expand in area during the rainy season. Here we have an instance of the 
way in which the plateau-land of libet becomes broken up into a continuously 
increasing number of self-contained drainage-basins in consequence of the progressive 
desiccation of the climate, On the whole these parts of western Tibet preserve the 
same accentuated characteristics as those parts of it which we had been travelling 
through all the way from Naktsong-tso. Its character is best and simplest defined by 
say ing, that it is a stupendous plateau-land, upon which mountain-ranges exhibiting 
wild craggy outlines have been piled upt these run towards N. 50* to N, 6o° W, and 
are separated one from the other by latitudinal valleys more or less broad. From the 
route that we travelled there would have been no difficulty in making our way towards 
the north, lor the ranges on that side are often broken and possess many convenient 
passes. But it would be a much more difficult business to penetrate southwards from 
the same line of march, because the mountains in that direction are higher. Hence we 
may still continue to speak appropriately of the immense swelling which divides Central 



i iy. 153. Loqkinc; n a* w fkom casji* cxxshv. 
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Tibel fr( ’ m the peripheral regions of the Tsangpo ami the Indus, which drain to the 
ocean. The latitudinal valleys are choked with detritus; their floors are in general 
level, bin all the same they are broken up each into a series of self-contained 
drainage-basins, the greater number of which are at the present time dry, though 
formerly they contained lakes. Only in a few of them are there fragmentary relics 
of a lake still remaining. I liis holds good however only of the particular zone of 
Western hbet that J traversed, fn the next zone to the north the circumstances 
are different, as appears from Deasy’s journey. In the belt of country that he travelled 
through he found an abundance of lakes; though towards the south of the region 
thai he explored he found also a great number of dried up lake depressions, that is 
to say m that part of it which approaches nearest to the region that I explored. 

propose to return to this interesting phenomenon in another connection The 
orographical arrangement thus outlined, which occurs indeed with unalterable persis¬ 
tency throughout the whole of Tibet, renders a journey such as that which I took 
not only very monotonous but also less fruitful in geological results, But, as 1 have 
already said, the condition of my caravan made it necessary' for me to reach Ladak 
by the shortest possible route. 





I he part of the southern range which overhung Camp CX>CXIII rises in some¬ 
what majestic masses of rock, slashed with deep, narrow ravines and transverse glens, 
short and .steep, and its crest was cap[wd with snow. In one of these glens we 
discovered a frozen spring. The grazing was better than it had been for a long 
time, a good deal scattered it is true, but still sufficient. Some hard, drv thorny 
senib yielded fuel. Thus we were fairly well situated. So far as we were able to 

the^nOiST and ^ northern ran £ e appeared to dip towards 

the north, and those of the southern range towards the south. Hence it was an 
anticlinal valley we were in. 

On the 23rd November we made a short march towards the west, but it was 
so far forth interesting in that l now secured unambiguous evidence of the fact that 

L, did “ -*-* toward* tfa. wl Jtdeed 

SUSpGCted froni ** P resetlCe of freshwater molluscs in its basin. The weather 
was moreover favourable, the wind of little account, the sky clouded over in L 
morning, but afterwards bright. * 60 in ll,c 

^ al ° ng i ^ haS& ° f the SOutherT1 mou ntains, which stiU retained their 
3ft ^ -111 1 h tran ^ £** f C " - terminate in SftX 

33 
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tKTKANCB TO A VALLEY IN NORTHERN 
Tl U£T + 


in fig, 153. The channels made by recently flowing water in the bottom of this 
river-bed are disproportionately small in relation to the dimensions of the bed itself. 
The aqueous force which shaped the left-hand terrace has disappeared, and it is only 1 
transient brooks which now seek their way down it- The greater part of the bottom is 
covered with coarse sand, dark in colour, and swept up into low ridges, or rudimentary 
dunes. In the preceding desiccated lake we also saw something of the same kind. 

In the north-west, at the foot of 
the northern range, we jjerceived three 
black tents. Doubling a prominent 
headland of the southern range, we 
found ourselves in the throat of a con¬ 
siderable latitudinal valley, extending 
towards the $. 62° E., and thus clearly 
parallel with the valley which we had 
travelled along during the last few days. 
'1 he new valley was of moderate breadth 
and at its distant end we could make 
out the faint outline of fresh mountain - 
ranges. In its lower part it possessed 
grazing, hushes, anti ice-sheets. These 
last were formed by a river that rises 
in this valley itself: our Tibetans called 
it the 1 sanger-schar. For some days to 
come we were to follow it down to the 
Fso-ngombo. It flows through marshes 
and swampy ground, which were then 
frozen so hard that they 1 actually bore 
our camels. The grazing was unusually 
good. The altitude of Camp CXXXIV 
was 4587 m. r thus only a couple of 
meters higher than the bottom of the old lake. But this is to some extent 
misleading, because shortly after being between 40 and 30 m. lower than the camp 
we proceeded a little way up a glen-opening. South-west of us was a rather 
imposing section of the new range on the south, that is the range which rises on 
the west bank of the [’sanger-schar. In this locality were several nomad encamp¬ 
ments, and m one or two places we observed (locks of sheep. It was here that 

we were joined by a fresh relay of guards, who were to conduct us farther to- 
wards the frontier of Ladak. 

The town of Rudok was reported to lie three days’ journey to the south¬ 
west, and except that they would be long days’ marches, the statement is in accord 
with fact. On Nain Singh’s map we see only the lowest part of the Isanger- 
schar, together with its embouchure in the Tso-ngombo. But he makes the 
m-er come from the north-east, and along its course he has entered a »Road 

to Kina and Khotam; this may- indeed be the case, but if so, it is a road that 
is seldom used. 



1 ’ig. 155* L0OK1NC N 63 ' W FROM CAMS' CXXXIV. 
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November 25th. In die afternoon the wind blew hard from die west, completely 
numbing us. The river kept pretty close to the foot of the mountains on the south, 
leaving however between them a licit of marshy ground overgrown with scrub and 
grass; in summer this tract will certainly be converted into an impassable quagmire. 
At this part the river winds very abruptly, a proof of the gentleness of its fall towards 
the west. The southern range rises in fairly low, but precipitous crags. Along their 
base gush out a whole series of open springs, which one after the other run into 
the ] sanger-schar, or Sangar-schar as some of our Tibetans pronounced it. At inter* 
vals these rivulets form little basins; in which the usual crustaceans were living, as 
also molluscs like those in the dead lake, except that these were still alive. Algm too 



I'ig. i^G. looking j* 50 ' k fhom cash* cxxxv. 


were observed Fish were especially abundant in the principal stream; in fact upon 
them we tor the most part lived during the whole of the time we travelled beside 
it, and later whilst travelling alongside die Tso-ngombo. The fish frequent bv pre¬ 
ference the deep and open parts, more especially the pools formed at the confluences 
, the bigger spnng-ied rivulets, where the water was relatively warm. One of 
these- rivulets was particularly big, and wore a peculiar appearance, in that a strong 
stream gushed up out of a depression in die level ground, only a couple of meters 
from the foot of the mountains. Wild-duck also were present. Already we began 
to note indications that we were approaching what, in comparison with the niggardly 
umnha >.ted, and barren high plateau we had so long been tramping across, might 
be called a favourable and hospitable country. Tile ground also slopes down slowly 
ant gra ua j, a great help to a caravan so exhausted as ours was. Meanwhile in 
consequence of this plentiful inflow of rivulets, the Tsangcr-schar gradually increased 

£S~* r bet T dcc,ared ,hat k ha * ita — not 4 far above Snp 

CXXA 1 V, in a part of its lower latitudinal valley in which similar springs are more 
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than commonly numerous. And it is indeed probable that in winter, the season it was 
then, the river is fed by spring-water only, whereas in the rainy season it will swell 
to a more than usually important stream. 

Soon the river leaves the foot of the southern mountains and crosses the bottom 
of the valley to the mountains on the north, and we kept faithfully to its left bank. 
But before the relatively warm spring-water had got very far it became so far 
cooled that die ice-sheets which lined it at the side increased in breadth, until finally 
the stream, and it w;ts very broad, was frozen right across from one side to the 
other. In some places the recently arrived spring-water could be seen spreading out 
ovei the ice-sheets, and was itself sometimes frozen. In this way the ice increased 
in both thickness and extent; and the process goes on, I have no doubt, all the 
winter through, until at last the bottom of the valley becomes literally choked with 
ice, though there will always certainly be occasional open emissaries by means of 
which the spring-water flows on farther. 



. £y angl «"» ls '>y *v«al peaks,« or these, a double 

Uhf of thel^ 5^ Y° T- *T "* * sprinkling of snow. On the nearer 
11 r" g c ? " , .“ lw P art of dm range, that is to say a free- 

iteween , era' ,h T 17 T * he bi,! * 01 "<*>«" range, and 

ti” ice 8ro ™ 8 ' ' Ut the *“***“ parhaps this was because 

™ ed 1 ? 8 - n ) ' t 'T ° Ver T e b0U0 ™ » f «■ valley, lie absolute altitude 

left Ihe hitbL na« | 7 , Y " T" * he P T' di "S “ m p We bad now therefore 
but steadilv tmn i ,i * plateau behind us, and were to descend gradually, 

but steadily. towards the west. This district is called Sutndel. 

to be'dZrt* S ™ ‘l pr ? pOrti0n “ we a ' lv “«d westwards the wind seemed 
to be changing. Ihts day there actually came gentle puffs from the east, and 
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qs tht .sky remained dear, we felt it at times almost: W'arm, at all events in com¬ 
parison with the bitter cold which we had experienced on the high plateau. Moreover 
the day brought with it a welcome change of scene — a picturesque country, 
favourably sloping ground, and a cheery, prattling stream. Our direction was west- 
south-west, and the distance we covered was nearly 20 kilometers. 

\S'i. kept to the left bank of the river. I he southern range was now fairly 
imposing, and distinguished by wild and picturesque crags. At the outlets of the 
short, steep transverse glens were gravelly screes of the usual character, one or two 
of which we aossed over. They are seamed by a number of watercourses, often rather 
deeply incised. These screes consist of moderately coarse gravel, all the finer material 
having been washed away out of it. One of them forms a regular rounded 
bluff, and forces the river to make a bend to the north. From the top of it we 
descended pretty steeply to the outlet of a fresh transverse glen, which is in so far 
different from its neighbours that it forms a hollow between deeply undermined ero¬ 
sion terraces. Below this point came, in a little expansion, an almost level fiat, covered 
with grass which had not been touched. In the middle of it was a pool, surrounded 
by a marsh, and the ground was rough, there being a number of small mounds with 
scrub growing on them. This ground k overflowed by die river in the wet season; 
and the pools which I have mentioned, then hard frozen, were die last surviving 
relics of such an inundation. Here again the gentleness of the fall is witnessed to by 
the sharp bends that the river makes. On the north side of the valley, between the 
nver and the main range, rises a small mountain butte. Just below the marah two 
Jarger transverse glens emerge, uniting just as they issue from the mountains. 

n « y allt >' continued to contract; in fact below the marsh it might fairly 
be Scribed as narrow. At the same time the slope grew steeper. The river, which 

. h UTt ° ‘ Jetm dlwded mto !it:vtraI ar <™, now gathered itself into one channel, and 
its windings became very insignificant; for long distances the course was almost per¬ 
fectly straight, the water nppfed along in a lively fashion, and the fringes of ice 
continued to grow narrower. Occasionally, where the fall again became gentler, the 
nver was for some distance entirely covered with ice. Fish abounded in it every- 
*here, and w.ld-duck occurred every now and again. The transverse giens in the 
southern mountains became increasingly wilder and more inaccessible, their outlet 
Frequently resembles a dark gateway flanked by vertical walls of rock. It was only 
through these occasional breaches that we obtained glimpses of the main chain. 
Jightlj sprinkled with snow. Its peaks are jagged and capricious in outline. In Its 

anT°hri ht Pam f hC J °M° m f. thC V£dJey WaS tntireI >' wJth of ice, pure 

and bright, and sparkling like silver in the Sunshine. The river was at this part 

divided into several open branches, boiling amongst the ice^heets. On a patch of 

iree so. between two of these branches some bushes were growing 

from ihTSud !^' S T 1!e> ' W “ Jofned . by an optionally big"side-glen coming 
f om the south-west and offering a free view of the main range in that direction 

I terminates m an especially big gravelly scree, furrowed by several large ra nwlt^ 

tTtJrir Q 2rr h ^ ^ 

,°f ktS \ lrom | that A* principal valley runs towards the wLt- 
north-west, and kept .t that direction all the way to our next camp. 
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At a spot above the belt of ice, where the river was frozen deeply, vve had 
already crossed over it, and were now travelling along the gravelly scree on its 
right or northern bank, the edge of which, having been washed away by the stream, 
forms a vertical escarpment or terrace, frequently pierced however by deep fissures. 
Ihe river is then for a space for the most part open and winds through water¬ 
logged ground. On die south side of the glen stands a big bluff. Thereupon the 
river becomes lost in a broad expansion resembling a glacier lake, which fills prac- 
lically the whole of the bottom of the valley except for a narrow strip on the north 
side, the only ground free of ice to travel on. The northern range is wild and 
cra Sg> - f an d sometimes it was as much as ever we could do to get round its out- 
jutting promontories without coming into contact with the ice. The slope there 
was quite insignificant. A little higher up in the valley we had passed a similar 
level expansion, its bottom being covered with day, without any ice. Into it the 
water sometimes gathers, and it now looks like a little fiUed-up lake. At the western 
end of the glacier lake the river issues again in a collected channel. The hanks are 



fig- 158. 


there so low that they were almost an nivtan with the surface of the stream, anil 
would certainly be overflowed when the latter reached a higher level. Bushes were 

fSfi*J"* 1 ® the river at that Pl^e. The absolute altitude was 4407 m. (Camp. 
CXXXVI), or a descent of barely 80 m. from the preceding camp. On the north 
an especially big glen opens out, being composed of two subsidiary glens which 
uinte ug u.r up. Its gri .it gravelly scree, with its furrowing watercourses, reaches 
all the way down to the river at Camp CXXXV 1 , and it Is on the edge of this 
seree that bushes grow, whereas grass is conspicuous by its absence. The river 
at this part was not more than 50 to 60 cm. deep, its wetter bright and beautiful, 
an it npjj 1 a ong without breaking imo cascades, and emerged from underneath 
the extreme pomt of the ice-shect. The latter was crackling and snapping ail right 
ong. Its edges were as a rule slightly turned up, and in some places it was crossed 
ridges, in the way shown on the accompanying illustration (fig, 158). 

Even in 1I115 short stage it was possible to observe a distinct change in the 
character of the scenery. True, we had on many occasions previously made our 
way through narrow glens between vast mountain-ranges, hut those glens had for 
the most part maintained themselves at a uniform level of altitude and consisted of 
a senes of sdfeontamed drainage-basins. Here on the contrary, we had reached a 
region in w lie t ie sope is constant, a narrow valley in which erosion has an 
oppor unity to reie op its energy' more actively. In the preceding glens the products 
o emit ation ave ^ecn washed down by the temporary streams to their lowest parts. 
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atnl there they remain, helping to fill up the inequalities of the surface* In 
the valley of the Tsanger-schar erosion is not only excavating its bed increasingly 
deeper, but the solid material which is washed down from the sides into the bottom 
is also being gradually carried oil as well. 1 he landscape as a whole is distinguished 
by iwlder relief, a relief more accentuated on the vertical scale. In a word, the 
superficial forms are more peripheral, whereas hitherto they had lieen predominantly 
central and plateau-like* Anyway w r e had now reached the transitional region 
between these two types of landscape. In point of fact however we may safely 
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say that ever since we started from the vicinity of Camp CXXX1I1 we had entered 
a peripheral region. We shall discover later on that this part of Western Tibet 
that is to say the entire region of the Tsanger-schar. did formerly as a fact posset 
an outlet to the sea, and thus really was peripheral, although through the operation 
of climatic laws it is now cut oft from it and converted into a central, self-contained 
drainage-region. Hut it was not until we had got past the I’anggong-tso that we 
reached an actual peripheral region, a region in which the vertical relief is much 
more strikingly developed than it is in the basin of the Tsanger-schar. 

1 he rock which we encountered was the same as thatchitherto met with: at 
our camp it dapped 51 0 towards the N. 12* \V\ 
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On November 27th wt continued our journey down the valley towards the 
S. 64 W. s but only covered 12 km. After the everlasting sameness of the high 
plateaus \%c Jburirl llie 1 sanger _ schar a very welcome change anil ivere jn no hurry 
to get away from it. In the morning the wind blew quite freshly from, the east, 
die first time for three months that we had started with the wind at our backs. In 
point of fact it seemed to be only the cool night breeze blowing down the valley, 
for it soon began to die gradually away, and bv 9 o'clock it had quite ceased. It 
was followed by breezes from the south and finally from the south-west, blowing 
irregularly and in gusts. 



On our right wo passed the big side-glen; one of it, branches, opening up 
totvartb the east, presented a perspective of the distant mountains, l or a consider- 
ablc d,stance we marched along the fringe of the fiat gravelly scree belonging to 
us glent next the ever ,t consisted of coatse gravel, forming an almost level' ct- 

f I'af 11 }. 5 * T°\ V \ 1U " * K I 1 *’’ s l wt tkcn -* was< Rowing alongside the stream. 

* 1 “1? ^ K .h 1“ IF* T “ y WC had hilh «» *<*». *helr stems being 

l of sm “ yf 0ne "°" kl Mnk lhi > tec, on a delta of sedi¬ 

ment an,I gravel, they would be less protected than in places where no glen debouches. 

rhese are however the only vegetation that exists; except for them the ground is 

barren, the gravel showing grey and bare amongst the bushes. All the wav the 
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gravelly serve was so thickly seamed with deep gullies and water-channels, that, it 
was evident, the 1 sanger-schar receives every year an appreciable influx of water from 
this side-glen. The scree drives the river over close to the foot of the southern 
range, so that the screes of gravel, which on that side break out of the transverse 
glens, have been abruptly shorn off anti present high vertical escarpments. The 
level expanses which sometimes show themselves on diis left side of the stream are 
therefore very small, but nevertheless produce hush vegetation- The mountain-range 
in that same quarter is steep and massive, its spurs short and craggy ; the main 
chain was seldom visible, though it grows gradually lower towards the west, and 
fundly is quite free from snow, I he gravel screes that bulge out between the spurs 
are much shorter and steeper than those on the north side of the valley. 



Fig. 161. LOOKING DOWNWARDS FROM CA1II' CXXXVJl. 


hi the vicinity of Camp CXXXV1 the valley was fairly broad, but after that 
it contracts. We kept to the northern bank of the river, having close on our right 
the steep, shorn edge of die gravelly scree, often a vertical wall as much as jo m 
high. In the face of the escarpment the various layers of gravel-and shingle, sand, 
and fluvial mud were very distinct. One of these screes is especially big, being 
common to several transverse glens which converge upon it from different directions. 
Merc again extensive sheets of ice had formed, obscuring the river, and below them 
the stream was divided into two or more arms. The volume may have amounted 
to about 4 cuh.m. Occasionally in the deep places the velocity' was only slight; 
it was these dark eddies that the fish preferred. Wild-duck occurred in several 
places, and we saw wild sheep and hares. During the last part of the stage the 
nver was quite free from Ice. not even the banks being fringed. In places the sur~ 
ace consisted of powdery dust, and on the right or northern bank a path was 
distinctly visible, being trodden one and sometimes two feet deep into the soft sur¬ 
face, while the grass beside the track was eaten off down to the rooLs. The bushes 
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stil) continued, although interrupted for short distances. The path leads to the temple 
village of Noh. The sheep caravans to and from Ladafc are said to use this palh 
from time to time in the summer. 

On the right issues a spring-fed rivulet yielding a fair amount of water. We 
pitched Camp CXXXVII at the base of a big gravel-and-shingte terrace, forming 
the edge of one of the usual gravelly screes. The boldness of the relief rendered 
the scenery attractive. The altitude amounted to 4322 m., or only a few meters 
higher than the Tso-ngombo and the Panggong-tso. Near our camp the rock con¬ 
sisted of dense, dark limestone, its dip being very distinct at 57 towards the S. 35' C. 



On 2Sth November we continued our march down the valley, still keeping to 
the right bank of the 1 sanger-schar. 1 he surface generally consisted now of yellow 
clay and dust, fluvial nrud which settled when the river was at a higher level, and 
broad reaches of the valley were inundated and in part also converted into marsh. 
Ihe balghun bushes still continued to appear, although more scantily. The valley 
itself was all the time narrow, though somewhat broader than hitherto, owing to the 
range on the north having receded. The space between the foot of the range and 
the river is filled with gravelly screes, all showing persistently the same steep, shorn 
edge, frequently gapped by gullies and watercourses, which looked like dark, narrow 
gateways. I fere again the river creeps close in to the foot of the southern mount¬ 
ains. The water that came from a spring on the right side of the valley had a 
temperature or + 4.J 0 . On the south is the outlet of a larger glen, which higher 
up appeared to run to some extent parallel with our valley. Beyond that rises the 
great precipitous bluff, at the western foot of which the village of Noh is situated. 
The river hugs closely the northern foot of the precipice. On the right bank of 
tlte river comes a relatively wide flat, plentifully overgrown with bushes, some of 
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(hum of great size and with thick stems, Accurcling to our Tibetans, the privilege 
of using this scrub is reserved for the adjacent temple village, and we saw stacks 
of it piled up to dry on the roofs of several houses in Noh. 




Fig. 163. views or the village op nor. 


Both valley and river wheel at right angles round the big bluff just spoken 
n and then run south, debouching upon an unusually open country, namely the flat 
depression in u Inch the lakes of Tuq-ngombo are situated. The last transverse glens 
0 th f t noTtb(im join the valley just at the elbow, and die last spurs" and 

grave h screes ol the same range approach the bank of the river so closely that 
lore was barely room for the camels to get past. At one point we crossed over 
an offshoot of the gravel-and-shingle terrace, the foot of which is washed by the 
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river, but the river was loo deep for the camels. On the left bank of the river, 
ami between it and the big bluff, stands the village of Noh, called also Odschong, 
the first permanently inhabited place, as it was also the last, that we encountered 
in Tibet. A little distance from the village stand the temple buildings, red and white, 
with bul hi form cupolas and Hags fluttering from high poles. The same colour 
distinguishes also the square houses, which arc clustered together in a dump, and 
are likewise adorned with dags. At the special request of the inhabitants I abstained 
from visiting the interior of their village, and contented myself with taking some 
photographs, and sending into It one of the Buriat Cossacks and our Lama. Ihcy 
reported that the interior of the houses was horribly dirty ; felt carpets were spread 



Fig. 164. VtEW OS THE VILLAGE OF NOH. 


un [he floor anil there was a hole in .he roof for the smoke to escape by. I he 
country around is perfectly barren, anti the village wears an a,r of kmehneaa and 
desolation. The las. hushes grew in a rhicke. on the ngh. tank, close down to 
tin- water-line. Just below the village the river is spanned by a simple bridge, named; 
two three willow trees flung across from piers of stone. That Is to say, it was 
of the usual Asiatic character, and looked anything but safe. I lie trees had. it was 
evident, been fetched from a pretty* considerable distance. Immediately below the 
bridge the river makes a sharp bend towards the west-north-west Its water was 
perfectly transparent and of a gloriously dark green colour- For a short distance 
the river was divided into several arms, but these soon became concentrated into 
one a Very sinuous channel, winding between deep-cut erosion-terraces, the one on 
the left being especially developed. We kept to the right bank, where there was 
a small secondary ridge, with springs gushing out at its foot; the water of one of 
these had a temperature of + i S .,°, Below some of these springs little pools had 
formed; they contained Alga: and were then frozen over. From the point where 
we first struck the Tsanger-schar, and all the way down to the present sjiot, the 
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river had continually increased in volume owing to the many spring-fed rivulets that 
run down to meet it. so that the statement of the Tibetans, that the water U then 
contained came from perpetual springs, would appear to be correct. 

Two years later Captain C G. Rawting travelled down beside the same river. 
He calls its upper part Kheo Lungina; but the name of Shankar Shah, which he 
gives to his Camp Si, clearly corresponds to my Tsanger-schar or I sangar-sehar- 
He also touched Nob. and then travelled as l did north-westwards along the northern 
shore of the Tso-ngombo. 



J ; ig. 165. looking w 72 w from tiie imss of HOVEUBSfe 28. 


A minor side-glen issuing from the north compelled us to make a detour to the 
mirth in order to get round several pools formed by springs ami the marshy ground 
which the)' give rise to. Although die general slope of the strata was towards the 
north, that locality abounded in springs. South of the river stretches an extensive plain, 
with hard, barren, gravelly soil, and at a considerable distance in the same direc¬ 
tion there were what appeared to he several parallel mountain-chains. AH we could 
see of them were their mere outlines, so that we were unable to form any clear 
idea of how they are arranged. The middle of the plain that stretches north from 
these mountains is occupied by the eastern part of the lake of Tso-ngombo, though 
it was screened from us by hills. In the south and south-south-west were some 
conspicuous pyramidal snowy peaks. At length we turned away from the river, which 
flowed on towards the south-west past the southern extremity of a little offshoot of 
the hills. The current was moving slowly and silently, so that for this reason, as 
also because of its depth, the river seemed greater than it really is; all the same 
the volume did not, 1 suppose, exceed 4 to 5 cubic meters in the second. 

After passing on the right bank of the river, that is to the south-west, a 
solitary tent, we began to climb, westwards and north-westwards, slowly up the 
gravd-and-shingle hills that constitute the last offshoots of the big mountains rising 
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immediately to tire north. The numerous eroded watercourses, by which these gently 
rounded lulls are seamed, made a convenient path by which to ascend to a little 
pass garnished with a stone 060 and llag-staffs. It was from that spot that sve ob¬ 
tained our first impressive general view of the Tso-ngombo, with its islands, bays, 
and die steeply sloping mountains that ring it round, the whole forming a remark¬ 
ably attractive picture and at the same time presenting an agreeable change in the 
character of the scenery. Nevertheless from that point of view we were not able 
to gain a completely satisfactory idea of how the outlines of this eastern lake-basin 
run, and consequently I am unable to offer any fresh data beyond those already 
known from the maps ol itnglish travellers. 



Fig, [fits, LOOKING 5 ly" W fKOl! THE I'ASS Or NOVEAIaEk jsStH. 


Hie following features stand out however with especial distinctness. From 
the southern shore there juts out a peninsula, the eastern extremity of which bore 
S. 23' W. T while its narrow isthmus or connecting neck of land bore S. 41* W. 
Beyond the peninsula there appeared however to be nothing except a bay of little 
real consequence. To the -S. 19" \V. we saw a number of flat mud islands, stretching 
from east to west Although Jrom our then point of vantage we were unable to 
see the embouchure of the I sanger-schar, it is fair to assume that these mud islands 
were formed by that river, tile sedimentary matter being brought down at the season 
when the stream swells and when its volume must be really very' considerable. Jn 
the S. t$S W., on the southern shore, rose the culminating summit of a minor butte; 
the eastern extremity of the same short range appeared in the .S. 70° W. 

Opposite our outlook the lake appeared to be 3' , km. across, but towards 
the N. 70 5 W. it contracted a good deal. In that quarter was a little island in the 
middle of the lake, the western half of which consisted of a small rocky bluff, with 
a stretch of level ground at its eastern foot, that is on the side sheltered from the 
west wind; on this bushes were growing fairly plentifully. The lake appeared to 
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extend a good long way towards the east or east-sot it h-east, although it tv as for the 
most part screened by hills. 

Along the northern shore runs a broader strip of strand, anti behind it the 
gravel-and-shingle hills rise precipitously. This strip is sandy and grassed over, and 
there the sheep caravans from Ladak are wont to halt beside a couple of elongated 
marginal lagoons. Immediately at tin; back of these hills, which are very sharply 
defined next the fiat strand, come steep foot-hills, ami beyond them again the great 
rugged masses of rock. 



Fig, 467. MARCH I HO DOWN TO THE TSO-MJOMDO, 


We pitched Camp CXXXVIII near the western end of this flat strip of shore, 
choosing the point that would give us easiest access to the fuel on the island. A 
beach-line, running at about 1 in. above the then existing level, appeared to indi¬ 
cate that tin: lake will sometimes rise higher than it was at that time (winter); though 
it may also be the result of the continuous shrinkage of the lake, or may be quite 
simply caused by the beat of the waves. The only place in which the lake was not 
frozen over was where the river empties into it, and in the vicinity of the island there 
were a couple of open »lanes» through the ice. Everywhere else die entire extent 
of the lake was sheeted with ice. Yet it was only in the narrower parts, for instance 
the sound between the island and the shore, that the ice was strong enough to bear; 
farther out it thinned away to a mere film. Between the shore near our camp 
and the eastern extremity of the island we obtained the following soundings — 
1.65, 4.451 5-*3> 6.35, 3.60, and 1.3s m„ the lake there being thus rather shallow. 
In all probability there are greater depths in the middle; although, to judge from 
the flatness of its shores, the whole of tills eastern part is fairly shallow. The 
lake, like the river, swarmed with fish, and they were especially easy' to catch 
around the island, on which some fresh springs issued. The water of two of these 
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had a temperature of io.? a and 9*& J respectively; it was tht^e ihal kept the lanes 
open through the ice- Between die island and die shore* the ice in the thinnest 
places was nevertheless i - to 14 cm. thick. It is said to last to the end o( 
March anti generally to break up pretty quickly. In winter the west wind prevails 
and generally blows hard, often bringing with it copious lalls of snow. On 29th 
November, whilst we were resting at tills place, die sky became heavily overcast 
at it a.m., the clouds driving furiously east, and an hour later there burst upon us 
a tempest from the west, which whirled up dense clouds of dust and sand. Hut by 
9 p.m. the sky was almost clear, the clouds having lor the most part blown 
away again. 



rig. 108. the flat strip of shore. 


On the 30th November we made an interesting journey beside several of the 
detached basins of the Tso-ngombo. In what follows 1 use the name Tso-ngomho 
to indicate all the freshwater lakes in contradistinction to the Panggong-tso, the 
large saltwater lake lying farther west. Tsu-ngombo was the only name that was 
given to me; on the other hand, I never once heard the special names — Tso Nyak, 
Rum Tso, and Nyak Tso — which are entered on Captain K awl mg’s map; these 
names appear again on Sheet 63 A of the large Indian map, the sheet bearing the 
signature of >Captain T. G. Montgomerie, R. E., and Assistant Surveyors*, its date 
being 1S74. 



Fig. 169+ VIEW or THE HtVklt-AkM Ok CONNECTION BETWEEN TWO BASINS OV THE TSONGOMEO. 
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Soon after leaving camp we found that the flat shore narrowed suddenly, the 
grey gravd-and-shingle terraces leaving but a mere fringing strip next the lake 
At the foot of the terraces there issues a spring, which gives rise to a couple of 
small open basins. Springs burst out here along the actual water-line, anti an 
occasional .lane* through the ice betrayed that others gush up in the bottom of the 
lake itself. We were now able to see the western side of the little mountain bluff; 
it, as also the southern side, goes steeply down into the water, but on the other 
two sides, the north and east, is the level ground on which the bushes were grooving. 
On Lhu north there opens out a not inconsiderable glen, squeezed in between rather 
big mountainous offshoots; it was plain to see that it was made up of several con¬ 
verging glens. Leaving the island behind us, and with it also tile smaller detached 
bluffs on the southern shore we bore away from the lake side and struck in 
between two quite independent ridges. Gy Lhis the lake had contracted to its 
smallest, and finally it terminates in a quite short river-arm, or rather a sound, which 



Fjg. 170. 


connects it with the next lake-basin. We then followed the northern shore of the 
new basin towards the north-west. The sound was quite free from ice, but the new 
basin was frozen over. This is quite insignificant in size, and soon ends in a point. 
Along its southern shore runs a range of moderate elevation, seamed with a number 
of transverse glens; while on its northern shore is a quite small range. Between 
the latter and the water the strand is level and the path distinct. Another river- 
ami proceeds out of the western extremity of this basin, being a continuation of 
the other already mentioned: it is composed partly of the Tsangerschar and partly 
of water from innumerable springs that issues into the extreme eastern section of the 
Tsn-ngombo- '1 his river-ami meanders slightly, but otherwise Is inconceivably regular 
in its formation; in fact it resembles an artificially made canal, being about 12 m. 
broad, and with an average ol about 3 m. in depth, I here was a decided current, 
though its velocity was barely more than one or two decimeters. The water was 
as bright as crystal and of various shades of lovely emerald green. Its bottom ap¬ 
peared to consist entirely of yellow sand, occasionally overgrown with Alga:; in point 
of relief however it is very irregular, containing numerous deep pits into which the 
fish were collected. The accompanying illustration (fig. 170) gives a view of it both in 
cross-section and in longitudinal section. Two dm. above the then existing level 
was a beach-line, showing that the lake was at that season dropping. There were 
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.sout!i, the other from the south-west. At its outlet fa a gigantic gravelly scree. 
M ' "“ a h ra ^st this glen we, on the other side of the lake, entered a more open lo¬ 
cality, having to the north-west a dominating peak at die head of a large valley. 



Fig. 174, GKQTTGK 3 ON THE SHORE OF PANGOOKG-TSfX 


The over next enters a tiny basin, at that time entirely frozen over, and after 
that a larger basin bigger than any of those it had hitherto passed through, and 
extending a long distance to the west and north-west. This, the fifth bavin, was 
not frozen but under the crisp breeze its dark green waters were cnrlin, in white 
foam-tipped waves. Its eastern shore, especially where the lake is narrowest was 
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fringed with a belt of ice io to 20 m. broad. This evidently owed its origin to the 
fact that during the cold, bright nights a thin sheet of ice would cover the lake, 
and this next day would be broken up by the prevailing wind and driven east, 
where it banked itself up into a solidcr mass. The cause of the rest of the lake 
not being frozen must be its great depth, though possibly this result may also be 
in part due to its greater exposure to the wind, which sweeps with augmented in¬ 
tensity between the mountains that shut it in on either side. But there could be no 
doubt that it would not be long before this basin also would be frozen over. Hundreds 
of wiltl-duck were swimming about on the water. 

Except for unimportant bays and 
capes the shore of the lake extends 
towards the north north-west. The cliffs 
approach quite close to it, and at their 
loot the ground is covered with immense 
screes of stones anti gravel, sloping more- 
or less steeply to the water’s edge. These rendered it difficult to march, especially 
for the camels. In one of these Jake-side cliffs we discovered a grotto, which had 
recently been inhabited. Camp CXXXDC was made at Hal. the broad outlet ofa glen 
upon which several subsidiary glens converge; this evidently had once been a northern 
bay of the lake. At its head we again perceived the recently mentioned dominating 

A?^i 4 tL| , °. tie , krf -i°* 1 ^ , thC r0Ute t0 Nia S zu ninH up through the mountains. 
At lt.il a little brook with bright, unfrozen water entered chc lake: it dcarlv issued 

Iroin springs. Although its volume was not more than 1 5 cub.nl., its eroded vvater- 
counte ,s of great size and excavated to I daresay the depth of 5 m. and shut in 
by steep, often vertically scarped banks. Close to our camp a second similar Hen 
opened out into the first one. but contained no water. There was at that lime no 
grass on the plain at Bal. nothing but dry japkak as hard as wood. 

thus .11 the course of this day's march we had followed the river Tsanger- 
schar towards the north-west, tracing it down a big latitudinal valley ami through 
Inc lakes, which might very well be described as expansions of the river. These 
several expansions or lake-basins may be regarded as lying at precisely the same 
level: anyway the velocity in the sounds or river-anus that link then, together 

was .together msigmhcant, so that the fall towards the west is infinitesimally stralL 

sin artiiLsi east, which is incomparably greater than the others, may be 
looked upon as the true gathering-basin of the lake-system, which receives its ,„,ilics 

Out" TA V S T”* T Tsn ^ sdar ^ ils P^ipa] contributory. 
Out of this lake the water flows slowly towards the north-west, and tlnallr enters 

the I anggong-tso, which lake possesses no outlet, and consequently is Ul Z 

spring ami summer, after the snows melt, and in the late summer, during the rabm 

E2 "T i-0 ^ “““™ **' a " (! sots'*up a much 

livelier cinrent m the sounds that connect the several basins. It is at this neriotl 

therefore: that the beach-lines are made, and it is in these little souLXtTv 

Z SefSrL, | TI 7 fn T ° f al0ng tht * hora appearc,i 10 Miate that 

- jailer lakes had dropped somewhat since the ice formed- for the ice dn™-i 

down from the outsides towards the middle. Nevertheless repoVint^l^ 
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betrayed that displacements were taking place even then, and ridges and cracks showed 
in places near the shores (fig, 175), 

It may be said as a rule that this string of lakes grows increasingly deeper 
towards the west. The eastern basin of the lake lies in a flat, open valley and is 
dearly very shallow; towards the western extremity we found later on that the depth 
amounts to 48 m. This difference is of course caused first of all by the original shape 
of the valley, but is also due to the subsequent progressive filling up with sedimentary 
matter. It is in the eastern lake-basin that the greatest quantity of solid material 
is deposited; consequently it fills up the fastest, and is now therefore the shallowest. 
By the time the water reaches the basin which has Bal on its northern shore 



Fig. 176, A DIFFICULT PLACE OH THE NORTHERN SIlOHfc OF EASTERN TSO-NCOMISG. 


it is clarified and pure after passing through the upper basins. As is evident 
from its colour, the bal lake is considerably deeper than those above it. All the 
same these lakes receive direct contributories out of the numerous side-glens, and 
consequently Lhey too are being filled with sediment though of course at an extremely 
slow rate. For instance, the fourth lake, which is very small, looks as if it would 
soon be completely filled by the river that issues out of the big transverse glen on 
the south. Thus there are two factors contributing to blot out the Tso-ngombo 
and I J anggong-tso entirely from the face of the earth — (1) the progressive sedi¬ 
mentation or filling up of the lake depressions with solid material, and (2) the cli¬ 
matic changes, caused by the decreasing rainfall, changes which, as we had abundant 
opportunities for observing, arc taking place in the lake depressions all over the 
interior of Tibet, b’arthcr on we shall also discover all too evident proofs that these 
lakes in western Tibet are likewise contracting. 

AH day it had proved impossible to cross over the water to the opfiosite 
shore, for the channels were everywhere deep-cut and the ice did not bear. 
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In the narrow passages, where it ought to have borne I test, it was generally weakest 
or else [here was an open iane through tile ice. caused by the somewhat acceler 

rated current, ''i et oven these places would, I feel certain, freeze later on in the 
winter. 

M B;tl also wo were assailed by a furious tempest from die west. The mini¬ 
mum temperature gradually rose: during the preceding night it was, for example, 
only — 13*.* 1 



Fig- J77- SCHCE OF BIG STOKES, 


Ir •, 1 r, I r , Tm °“ r raoes to '' imls th,: W left behind us the 

broad littoral (darn ...I Hal, With Its numerous glens, which there find tlleir temtina- 

.on after pretty long courses through the mountains, at the same time we of course 

travelled away from the lake-side. To the south-west was a fairly 14, [ltak . w hi I, 

continued wt«hm s,gh, all day. We crossed over three rather deep wltereou^ 

pretty certainly arms of a delta, which however only carry water after rain or tm 

acme melting of the snows. The ground consisted of soft, fine matter, though it 

was hard and lumpy on the surface, being in fact saliferous sebor, with dry^iap- 

a\wiy ^Cd “ A “• "° rth ° f °“ r *« « r-SK 

Instead of following the shore of the lake we crossed a small, insignificant 
ra tge by means of a convenient pass, and then ascended .0 a second JS 
(.ltd pass bj a glen that debouches upon the ulain of Hal it-,. ,i * , 

Steeper declivhy ied us down into a fiir.y b’i, & “ciming ZZ&'JTZ 

picking up a number of subsidiary glens Iron, both sldl This glen finallv te 
mmates at a bay on the north side of the ht* n„ ( i * > . ' > tLr ' 

z zsTTrzszsr* ** upper « 

Of sediment that had been washed d„w“ 
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As the offshoots of the mountains 
now plunged very steeply into the lake, we 
were compelled to keep dose to the water’s 
edge, there being only just room for the 
path on the narrow scree of gravel and small stones which has been formed 
at their base. The gravel was as a rule sharp-edged, and in some places we bad 
to prepare the path for the camels, and lead them cautiously one by one. After 
we had in this way advanced a space towards die south, passing on our left, that 
is on the east side of the bay, one or two rocky headlands, the shore-line turned 
abruptly west, and again we had to follow its every indentation and headland? but 
between the mountain offshoots there occurred every now and again short stretches 
of soft level ground. The lake was there narrow, seldom more than two kilometers 
across, and its southern shore was backed by rugged and picturesque mountains of 
some magnitude. The scenery was magnificent; fresh views continued to unfold 

themselves unceasingly towards the west. The 
long-drawn-out narrow lake, the Tso-ngombo 
proper, or according to the recentl) - mentioned 
English map the Nyak-tso, is more like a big 
river winding down its valley and fenced in on 
both sides by magnificent, boldly sculptured 
crags, above which conspicuous pyramidal peaks 
soar up at intervals. Here where the lake is 
so narrow, it appeared to possess a relatively 
great depth, though next the shore there was 
a strip nf shallow water c to 10 ni. broad, in 
which one or two belts of Alga: were growing. 
Hut beyond that, really the continuation of die 
gravelly scree, the water turned suddenly dark 
green, a sign of an abrupt descent to greater 
depths. Unfortunately owing to the hard west wind I was not able to sound this 
part of die lake. It still continued however to be open, and it was only in the 
more sheltered bays that a narrow' ribbon of ice had formed along the shore: it 
consisted of wind-driven broken ice, cemented together by thinner recent formations. 

Where the mountains came down in precipitous walls we were not seldom 
able to observe old beach-lines. In one place we noticed five such rising one above 
the other, and to some of them there were corresponding beach-lines on the southern 
shore, showing up with remarkable distinctness as dark and perfectly horizontal 
lines. The highest terrace visible on the northern shore reached an altitude of n. s 
m. above die level of the water, although from what we discovered farther west, 
there were other, though indistinct, terraces still higher up. The lowest terrace, 
which was 5 m. above the lake, was at this spot of exceptional beauty and dis¬ 
tinctness, but it soon came to an end (fig. 179). 

From this locality all the way to Camp CXL the shore runs towards the 
west-south-west, and is indented by three coves, of which the middle one penetrates 
farthest inland; they are framed about by soft hut at that time frozen sehor ground. 




Fig. 17 s * 
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Fig. iSo, STEER SHORE OP EA&TttiEN rSO-NGOMBU, 


I'ig. I St. NORTHERN SHORE Of TS> J-NGi tMistl. 


t c ills on the northern side then recede a little and nowhere reach all t 
\\a) to tie shore. I he level strand afforded excellent ground for marching; c 
tie sur ace consisting for the most part of fine dust, with a sprinkling of vegetal ie 
tie test rose m clouds in the track of the caravan. On the shore stood a solita 
t.tan lent, t e inhabitants of which clearly intended to remain some time long* 
to J u <ge rom t e big stacks of fuel (wood) built up round the camp and obvious 
interne lor winter use- A flock ol sheep was grazing on the thick, though th 
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hard and withered grass. In the N. 30° W. was the wide outlet of a fairly big glen, 
which is joined by several subsidiary glens from both sides. Occasionally we would 
meet on the northern track a caravan of sheep, laden with com put up in small 
sacks, and travelling from Leh or TanksL One that we met this day consisted of 



i ig. tSi, the Lll-FtCX'LT PASSAGE Of I'ECKMHER 1ST, 


coo sheep; it was quite a pleasure to see how well-trained the animals were, and how 
orderly they marched along without being especially looked after- fust after pas¬ 
sing a little patch of balghim bushes we formed Camp CXL. Al this point the 
lake was barely a kilometer in breadth. In the S, 36° E. we observed a conspicu- 
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ous headland on the southern shore and to the cast of it a bay cutting relatively 
deep inland, and backed by an especially big glen, which apparently would afford 
access to the heart of the mountains on the south. 

Hie water still continued to be of a dark colour, [Jointing to a considerable 
depth, and die bulk of it had not yet cooled sufficiently to admit of the formation 
of ice, which was also retarded by the heavy insolation and by the wind, as also 
by the tempests of the preceding night or two. But we were soon to learn that 
a short spell of quietude in the atmospheric conditions was alone needed for the 
entire lake to become ice-bound. 



y ig- 1 £3, STBAS P-RAM FART* 


Bor an account of the rocks that compose the mountains on the north side 
of the lake, I refer the reader to the Geological section of this work. Generally 
the mountains are rugged and bare, with capricious and irregular outlines. All the 
finer materials were blown away long ago: even the gravelly screes at the foot of 
the mountains consist exclusively of coarse material, the interstices of which are not 
tilled up with any finer matter. This alone suggests that it is a windy region, and 
in fact both mountains and lake-shore were swept as clean as a barn-floor; such 
fine pulverulent matter as does remain on the latter is retained partly by the com¬ 
pact nature of the schor, partly by vegetation: it was only in one sheltered hay 
that we hit upon soft dust that whirled up in the wind. Here again older beach- 
lines often show up distinctly on the rocky walls, while mollusc shells are pretty 
common on the shore. * 

Quite dose to our camp a very narrow offshoot of the mountains terminates 
abruptly in tile lake itself. This, while offering no insuperable difficulty to yaks 
and sheep, and even to homes, is nevertheless impassable for camels. But at the 
base ul tile clifl there is a shallow abraded shelf, one or two meters wide, and 
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along this, after we hail chopped away the fringe of ice which had formed there, 
we fed our camels. The annexed photographs will give an idea of what the place 
looks like. 

December 2nd. The track keeps close to the shore, at one or two meters 
from the water’s edge, seldom at one or two hundred meters where the beach is 
level, anil ir follows with irritating loss of time every winding of the shore. Every 
now and again we came across a thin clump of bushes, almost always growing at 
the edge of the flat gravelly screes, which spread out opposite the ends of the glens 
on both sides of the lake. The indications of former higher water-levels assumed 
the form partly of terraces, partly of merely lighter-coloured lines and shelves; the 


Fig. 1S4. Fig. 185. 

former frequently have abrupt edges. There are lines too on the southern shore, 
corresponding to those 011 the northern shore tn the coves that lie below the out¬ 
lets of the glens, with soft material for their floor, w r e were often able to observe 
ramparts sharply and distinctly marked and regularly rounded, am! ranging at dif¬ 
ferent elevations. They are however different from the ridges which in practically 
every' bay run close along the water’s edge, 't hese latter consist of earth, mud, am! 
clay anil are seldom more than 1 in. high. Their shape alone betrays that they 
were formed in a different way from the flat ramparts that lie farther back from 
the water-line. Both faces are very steep, and more particularly the inner one is 
generally vertical, sometimes indeed even overhanging (fig. 184). There can be no 
doubt that this ridge owes its existence to ice-pressure in the spring, when the lake 
rises, set- ting the ice in motion, whereupon the wind presses it forcibly against 
the shore. But we only observed this ridge in the bays, nowhere on the capes. 

Most of the capes coincide with buttresses 
and offshoots from the range on the north, so that 
there is generally but very' scant room left for die 
track. In some places, as the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion {fig. 185) shows, the actual cape is undermined 
by the combined wave-beat and ice-pressure- Here 
too at the base of the rocks there is as a rule ail 
abrasion terrace, but little more than 10 m. broad, 
with two belts of Alga? growing on it, and beyond 
Fig- ‘Bfi. that the water of the lake is dark, without any lighter 

tints to indicate shallows. These capes frequently' show 
in protile as in fig. 186. At the foot of one of these capes, consisting of granite, a 
heap ol immense stones had accumulated; here we had to make a road, as well as 
unload some of the camels, in order to get past. When the rocks on the southern 
short, are thrown into the shade in the afternoon, so that their projecting headlands 
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wear in part a gloomy asjicct. the capricious anti fantastic 
relief conies out with far more telling effect than when they 
are bathed in sunshine, for then a multitude of their details 
are obscured. The lake varies continually in breadth, being 
narrowest when two headlands approach each other from V\g. 1K7. 

the opposite shores: indued it is everywhere so narrow that 

the scenery entirely changes after but a very short stretch. In the morning 
before sunrise, we observed a remarkable phenomenon off the southern shore, 
south-east from the camp: the lake j smoking? over a not inconsiderable area. 
Clouds of steam, just as intensely white as the steam from a locomotive, were 
rising from the surface of the water and were being wafted across the Jake by 
a gentle breeze from the south-west, until they thinned away and disappeared. 
Hut the formation of the steam ceased a short while after the sun rose. The 
cause is evidently a number of relatively warm springs issuing on the shore; 
anyway the lake water is considerably' warmer than the air prior to the appearance 
of the sun. The narrowest reaches of the lake, beside which we travelled during 
the first half of the day, were covered with a thin sheet of ice; but after the lake 
widened out again, it was unfrozen, with the exception of a narrow fringe along 
the northern shore, Clearty it wanted but one or two cold nights, and this pan 
of the Tso-ngombo would also freeze, and the Tibetans fully expected it would 
freeze, lor once or twice (hey inquired of people whom they met whether the lake 
farther west was frozen or not. 




fig. iSS. ('AMT CXLI. 


On a small pointed promontory' there were some freshly formed terraces or 
ramparts, arranged radially in the way shown on the accompanying illustration (fig. 187), 
in t uit they all ran out towards the extremity of the promontory. They consisted of 
grave and sand, and were hard and very' regularly built. The higher, inner ones 
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date, ! have no doubt, from a somewhat earlier period, the lowest belong to the 
present time- If we suppose the surface of the lake to drop a stage further, similar 
small ramparts would once more be formed next to die new shore. Ramparts of 
this description were very common during the day's march, both on the promontories 



Fig, 189. TIUETAN TEST AT CAMP CXL1- 



l’ Lg r I tpO. FROM TUP. NEICSitJOUmtmp OP < A«F CXU, 


and round ihc bays. Alter that came a large promontory, consisting virtually of 
perfectly level, sandy ground, with a couple of beds of excellent kamisch growing 
on it. Hie strip of beach now became wider tlian it had been before. In the south- 
south-west we perceived a larger bay, with an especially big pyramidal peak at 
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192, LOOKING WEST ACROSS THE LAKE FROM CAMP CXIJ, 


tiic head of it, though it was soon screened again by nearer mountain-masses, Upon 
tins bay debouches a big glen from the south 

During the latter part or the day’s march the ground was especially favour¬ 
able. consisting of soft earth, with kamisch, grass, japkak, and balghun bushes grow¬ 
ing on it at intervals. Such localities as this show (dearly that there is a fairly 
Ih'h traffic between Ladak and Noh; the road is made up of quite a number ol 
parallel tracks, pretty deeply trodden. Across the gravelly screes the track disap- 
pear.t almost entirely amongst the stones. At Camp CXLI we found a sheep 
c.ira\an already encamped. The sheep were grazing along Lhe shore. Their three 
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conductors had put up their Mack Lull close to the nearest mountain wall, and in 
a circle round the tent they had packed up the sheep’s loads, namely several 
hundred double sacks of corn, the usual caravan commodity. On the journey out 
to La dak the sheep are generally laden with salt. 1 hits it is a barter trade that 
the Tibetans carry on in this region. 

At Camp CX 1 J we saw on the nearest slope an extraordinarily distinct ter¬ 
race. The rocks this day consisted of different varieties of grey granite and schist, 
though in the vicinity of our camp it was black and greatly compressed. It was 
in the last-named rock that the terrace was sculptured in the way shown in the 
accompanying illustration (tig. 1 79), and It was so regular that one might have been 
tempted to take it for a road, made at a time when the lake stood at a higher level 
than it does now, a view that is however altogether precluded by one fact alone, 
namely on the opposite southern shore there is an exactly corresponding terrace. 
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Fig. 1 ykk jkal section nr the terrace at camp cnij. the figures indicate the 

DISTANCE. IN METERS EKTWEEX THE STATIONS. 


1 took a levelling of the lake-side, starting from the water's edge; the hori¬ 
zontal limb of my levelling tube was exactly 1 1 j m. above the ground. On the 
water-line itsell there was a little transverse terrace, with a strip of shore behind 
it, 75 m. broad, reaching up to the base of a rocky wall 3 in. higher. This strip 
of shore is covered with tangled kamisch. which had been severely grazed. The 
rampart, which farther west is double, consists of sand and gravel, is very hard, and 
at the point where my levclling-linc intersected it, its top was 4 'ft in. above the 
surface 01 the water. Its ridge is of course uneven, being more eaten away in some 
places than in others. On the inside of this rampart there is a depression about 40 m- 
broad and covered with sediment? there the rainwater appears to gather every 1 * * * * 7 * now and 
again, and a few' solitary bushes were growing. Behind that comes a smaller gra- 
ve,1 > scree ' and tieypnd that again the steep Hank of the mountain. The terrace, 
the onU one visible in that locality, reaches an altitude of 10.5 in, above the level 
of the lake. 

i>u 3rd December, we accomplished only a very short stage along the northern 

shore of the lake, for we soon encountered a broad rocky headland, which the 

ilietans declared that the camels could not possibly get over. The weather was 

at length calm, indeed the wind was perfectly quiescent; accordingly I seized the 
Opportunity to Lake some soundings in this part of the Tso-ngombo' ' This mission 

enmiiqet to one ot the Cossacks, and he rowed from the camp towards the 

7 9 "■* n 7 kl ^ f 7 tht extremit > * peninsula which juts out from the northern 

shore; there 1 agreed to meet him, while the caravan continued its journey westwards. 
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The shore of the lake still continued to sweep westwards with the usual gently 
undulating outline, though in this part there are no rocky headlands to impede one's 
march. The eastern side of the peninsula just mentioned runs in a straight line 
towards the south. The surface was sandy and earthy, and overgrown with grass, 



Fig. 194. views ro Tin; east from the tf-KISscla. 


and m it a great number of small rodents had burrowed. The peninsula projects 
so tar out into the lake that between its blunted end and die opposite shore the 
distance is only 515 m. But immediately west of this sound the lake at once 
roadens out, there being bay's on both sides of it. fn the sound just mentioned 
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tlit water was frozen and the icc was strong enough to bear, thus forming a bridge 
right across the lake- The ire was in different places 13.4, 13.7, 14.3, and 15.1 
cm. thick, so that here we might easily have convoyed the caravan across, as in¬ 
deed 1 had intended to do, so as to avoid the impassable promontory which I have 
before spoken of. But a reconnaissance told us that the southern side of the lake 
was even more difficult than the northern; for it thrusts out three rocky capes, which 
a pedestrian can only pass with difficulty, while the lake contiguous to them is 1 
to 2 m. deep. Besides, a little west of the narrow passage in the lake a glen de¬ 
bouches, which again would have been impracticable for camels. Another transverse 
glen opens out upon the northern shore, with a pinnacled summit at its head, anti 
in its vicinity there is reported to be a pass, which is time and again made use of 
by wayfarers who are reluctant to risk the steep cliffs that overhang the lake on 
the north. Yet even that pass is impossible for camels; accordingly we had no 
alternative but to make die attempt to get somehow or other round the difficult 
passage, otherwise we should be forced to go back as far as Bal and lake the road 
via Niagjj&u. 

f rom the appointed rendezvous on the broad, flat peninsula the shore-line 
continues towards the north-west, and after that towards the west-south-west, The 
eroded watercourse that issues out of the recently mentioned big northern transverse 
glen is 2 to 3 m. deep and generally to m. broad, but at that time it did not con¬ 
tain a single drop of water. After that the strip of shore narrows again consider¬ 
ably and bushes once more make their appearance at the foot of the cliffs. The 
bushes seem to thrive best amongst the gravel on the slopes, but are usually 
absent entirely on the level beach- On the southern shore the bushes are more 
plentiful than on the northern shore, at all events in this part of the lake. We 
pitched Camp CXLII amid a little clump of balghun hushes, which furnished us with 
an inexhaustible supply of first-rate fuel. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ICE AND SOUNDINGS IN THE TSO-NGOMBO. 

The sketch map which I herewith add (see I’l. 50) will convey some idea 
of the way in which the different parts of the lake freeze, a matter which is inti¬ 
mately connected with its geographical situation, its wind relations, and so forth. It 
was precisely at this time, just in the loginning of December, that the lake began 
to freeze for good. The first places to freeze are the inner, sheltered parts of the 
bays, where a crescentic fringe is formed, the outer edge of which is next day 
shattered by the waves and out of the fragments a small ridge or rampart is built 
up. Otitside of this a fresh crescentic fringe is formed the next cold night that comes. 
In the bay which lies east of the peninsula four successive fringes were noticeable, 
separated from one another by ridges of ice of different colours, some of it being 
white and full of air bubbles and some as bright as glass. From this I inferred 
that the ice would continue to be formed during the immediately succeeding nights 
in the way indicated by the dotted lines on the sketch-map. The outside fringe, 
the fourth, which hat! evidently been formed during the immediately preceding night, 
was as thin as paper; whereas in the narrow' passage before mentioned the ice was, 
as I have said, as much as 15 cm. thick. The ice-bridge that spanned the narrow 
passage was 100 m. broad, but widened out a good deal next the shores. On the 
east this stronger bridge was flanked by a narrow fringe of recently formed ice; 
but on its western side fragments of wind-driven ice were packed together and were 
gradually freezing fast to that which had been recently formed. Along the southern 
shore, especially in the bay, there was a narrow lane of open water next the land, 
for several springs exist there at the bottom of the lake. The positions of six of 
them w'ere easy to fix, because the water was boiling up and all in commotion. 
One or two of the springs were however so feeble, or else they were situated rela¬ 
tively so deep, that they were only able to keep open a small round hole in the 
ice. In the basins of this lake farther to the east we had generally fount! a long 
narrow lane of open water just at those points at which Ihe respective lakes are 
narrowest, this being evidently a result of the current. The narrow passage of which 
l have spoken was on the contrary frozen hard, a circumstance due in no small 
degree to the fact that no current sets through it; if there were a current it would 
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not lie noticeable in consequence of the great depth and the relatively considerable 
lireadth, amounting to 515 m. West of the ice-bridge came first a stretch of thin 
ice one night old; then an area of somewhat thicker ice; then a second stretch one 
night old; and after that open water, sufficient to allow us to paddle across the lake 
in our skifi; finally, beyond tins open belt, a thin lamina of ice. That the freezing 
of the lake proceeds in the way shown on my sketch-map is thus due in part to 
the shelter afforded by the projecting peninsula and in part to the fact that the 
wind blows from the west Most of the ice had obviously been formed since the 
last storm: and during the ensuing still nights all tills middle part of the Tso-ngombo 
became entirely frozen over. Probably however the water above the springs along 
the southern shore remains unfrozen all winter; and along the northern shore also 
a strip of water is kept open by relatively warm spring-water. 

Unfortunately in consequence partly of the strong wind, and parti)* of the ice, 
which would neither bear nor break, it was impossible for me to carry out systematic 
and complete series of soundings in the Tso-ngombo. It was not until we reached 
this middle part of the lake that 1 was able to take three series across it. and thus 
obtain at least some sort of an idea of its true bathymetrical relations; although it 
would of course have been Tar mure interesting to have been able to get a sufficient 
number uf soundings throughout die whole of the lake to define the relief of its 
bottom; for possibly they might have suggested conclusions pointing to a presumable 
connection between this string of long narrow lakes and a former ice-stream. It is 
true, glacial scratches or other signs uf a vanished glacial epoch were no more 
observable here than in any other part of Tibet; nor should that excite any sur¬ 
prise when the intense local disintegration is borne in mind. 



lug, 196. South. 5.■! U).,j 3 9. a* 14,9* 9.37 S.i* North. 

Breadth =515 m. Scale = 1 : 5+000. 


'Hie first of my three sounding-lines was drawn from Camp CXLI to the south' 
western extremity ol the blunted peninsula, and gave the profile shown in fig. 195. 
1 rum this it appears that the lake-bottom slopes I rum die shore rather steeply 
towards the deepest part, in which the bottom is very level, the depth being between 
29 and 30 m., while the very deepest sounding which 1 obtained was exactly 30 m, 
Quite^ close to the shore of the peninsula the depth amounted to as much as 13.5 
m. Possibly there are even greater depths near the southern shore in the tract 
east ot the peninsula, ami this becomes conceivable when we consider the annexed 
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sketch (fig. 196), which show’s the line of soundings diagonally across the narrow 
sound; there too the greatest depth was found nearest to the southern shore. .Along 
the second line I took six soundings through holes in the ice, this being, as I have 
said, at least 13,4 and at most 15.2 cm. thick. The depths, going from south to 
north, were 5.1*, 29.27, 29.36, 14.90, 9.37, and 8. 4 g m. At the distance of about 80 
m. from the southern shore there was a shallow, which approached dose to the 
surface, and was easily visible through the ice. If now we bear in mind the con¬ 
siderable area of the vertical section which belongs to the narrow passage, and 
remember how small is the inflow into the Jake from rivers and brooks at the season 
we are considering, it is not surprising that the movement of the current through 
the passage should be so infinitesimally slight, and that it should in no way serve 
as a hindrance to the formation of ice. 


Fig. 197. North, 28^0 29.,, 25.jp South. 

Breadth = 1,498 m. Scale = r f 10,000. 



The third line of soundings stretches from Camp CXLll on the northern shore 
to a cape on the southern shore bearing S. to 13 W. The profile shows that the 
lake is very regular and trough-shaped, being in fact a latitudinal valley filled with 
water. Both shores here are destitute of flat beaches, but descend prettv steeply 
to die water’s edge, and then go down equally steeply to the great depths in the 
lake. On the southern shore there is a big gravelly scree, with balghnn bushes 
growing on it. On the opposite side of the lake our camp stood on a tiny expansion 
of the relatively level strip of shore, a part which some time or other had served 
as an abrasion terrace. The three soundings which I took here measured 2S.;, 29.? 
and 25.3 m, (see fig. 197). 

Lpon a comparison of these three lines of soundings the thing that first arrests 
attention is the remarkable evenness of the deepest trough at the bottom of the 
lake. The three maximum depths are 30.™, 29.36, and 29.70 m. This proves that 
Lht:rt j is at the bottom of the lake a deep gully corresponding 10 the energetically 

eroded bed of a river, but both broader and leveller. In die case of the third 

profile, taken where the lake is only I 1 2 km. across, the levelness holds good also 
u( the transverse lines, die difference of depth in the middle two-thirds of the breadth 
being only about 3 m* 

On the 4th December we travelled along the eastern side of the mountain- 

spur that is impassable for camels and can only be got over with difficulty by laden 

nudes and homes. The weather however came to our assistance. During the past night 
the temperature had dropped to — 20°; the ice ground together and rumbled, showing 
that it was freezing sharp, and every now and again we heard reports like rifle-shots 
when gaps and crevices were being split open In the newly formed ice. In the morning 
we found, that the thin sheets of the day preceding were considerably thicker 
and that the spaces which were then open water, the spacts which had allowed us 
to measure the third line of soundings, were covered with a thin coating of ice. 
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tke difficult rocky promontory, where live water was recently open, the* ice 
$ cm* thick, and would only just bear the weight ot a man. Close 


Below 
was now 

fVvtf of tli 
uy the springs 


however still a narrow ribbon of open water, ca 
out at the water’s edge; but this we could easily avoid, 


Fig. iqS, jno/t'N parts or thl 


for we had only to wait one or two days until the ice grew strong enough to bear 
the weight of the camels. 

rhe distance to Camp LXLIIi, at the loot of the rocky promontory', was only 
a couple of kilometers. The shore retained the same character as heretofore, being 
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for the most part steep, though there were also two or three places in which it 
formed level expansions with soft ground, where grass anti bushes were grooving. 
The dry wood of the last-named was extraordinarily plentiful all the way and con¬ 
sisted sometimes of logs of massive proportions. So far as we were able to see, the 




Fig. 199, FROZEN PARTS OF THE TSO-NGOMBO. 

southern shore was at this part broader than the opposite northern shore, anti bore 
a larger number of bushes; the reason of this may be in part that they are less 
interfered with by passing caravans, which keep to the north side. The lake still 
continued to be very narrow, the breadth bring little more than a kilometer. It was 
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now covered throughout with <1 thin sheet of ice, except 3 t intervals, where an ojKin 
, Janet betrayed the presence ofsprings underneath. The psnorsms which mifoklctl 
itself on the south side of the lake was in truth magnificent and im^sing. Directly 
opposite to us there rose as it were from the water’s edge the bifurcation of a 
mountain-spur, which, as we saw it foreshortened, had the appearance of a column 
or pyramid, separating two large and strongly defined glen outlets. Each debouches 
upon a broad Hat beach, plentifully studded with bushes. Pretty’ high up in each 
of these glens we saw patches of white; there were without doubt springs near 
them. At the head of the glens were mountains with a slight sprinkling of snow. 

On the east of the impeding p romontory 
the flat beach Is only a couple of meters broad, but 
possesses the usual characteristic earthen rampart, 
formed by the ice. Upon investigation this rocky 
obstacle proved to be absolutely impassable for 
camels. A makeshift »path», which rums along it 
at only a couple of meters above the level of the 
water, was equally impassable; it could only be 
used by die agile and sure-footed sheep, by yaks, 
and by men on foot. This path is regarded, anti 

with justice, as being more difficult than the road 

which runs along the Taco of the cliffs higher up. 
Briefly this latter climbs up from the camp by an 

endless number of short, steep, abrupt zigzags until 

it reaches the top. In several places the track rests on small pillars and walls, 
made up of Hat slabs and pieces of timber, and these are too frequently placed 
on slippery, sloping ground to be at all safe; such fragile and precarious struc¬ 
tures would under no circumstances bear the weight of a heavy and clumsy beast 
like the camel. Where the acclivity is too steep or the nature of the mountain 
side does not provide sufficient space for zigzags the path runs straight up like 

stairs, the > treads* being high and difficult even for a man on foot. After 

reaching the summit of the cliff, a good 60 m. above the level of the lake, you 

descend for a short space almost precipitously; and here again it would be im¬ 

possible to get camels down, even if they were to be let down gradually with 
ropes. Then however there follows a natural shelf, affording a broad and 
excellent track, with loose gravel; but it soon gives place again to bare rock. The 
schists dipped here 43 d towards the S. 6o° \V., and the severed heads of the out¬ 
cropping strata form a level cornice or hollow track in the way shown in the accom¬ 
panying profile (fig. 200). This path has moreover been mended with slabs of stone; 
nevertheless it is dangerous for all other animals except yaks and sheep. The heads 
of the strata are generally so narrow that the slabs when laid upon them hang over 
on both sides, and a single slip would be enough to send you to your doom at the 
bottom of the precipice. The photograph of this path shown on PI. 51 was 
taken from the lake at the moment when our yak caravan was travelling along it. 
It is a perilous path for even those sure-footed creatures owing to their habit of 
pushing forward in a clump and trying to march two or three abreast. For this 
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reason the Tibetans drive them over this dangerous piece of road one by one; but 
even then some of them prefer, as the photograph shows, to pick their way amongst 
the broken rocks above the actual track. This issues finally upon tin; gravelly scree 
at the mouth of an eroded watercourse, and then descends abruptly to the lake-shore 
on the other side of the rocky promontory. 


Fig. jo 1 * 


At the new camp the profile of the shore was as shown in the accompanying 
illustration (fig. lot); & indicates the highest of the strand-terraces risible from that 
side; it forms a projecting ledge built of pebbles from the gravel-and-shingle and 
sand, cemented together into a compact mass as hard as stone. The upper edge 
of the ledge is it.j m, above the existing level of the water, and is thus younger 
than the beach-line which 1 measured and described before. That tills gravel-and- 
shingle ledge can be nothing except an old beach-line is clear from its horizontal 
position, and die reason it projects in the way shown in the illustration is that it 
las >een undermined by the action of die waves and of die ice, of which action we 
had already observed several instances at die existing lake-level. On the adjacent 
hard rock no such traces are visible, the cause being. I have no doubt, the relatively 
rapid decay of the schists. On the same illustration a indicates the characteristic 
strand-rampart formed by ice-pressure, being so steep on its outer side that it was 
as much as ever we could do to climb over it. At this particular spot it was t * 
m. above the lake, though in other places it is a little higher. Its height above the 
interior narrow strip of shore (r) was 57 cm. On its outer side too it possessed a 
very narrow strip of level ground close to the edge of the ice, consisting as usual 

’ mud ’ and °°^ arlJ lhe differences in the thickness of its layers shows that 

.J? , rtS,l! ! o( '^pressure applied over several years. In places there is a thin 

Iayer 01 TOlUn S Algte, with mollusc-shells intermingled with them. On Plate 
49 a section of this rampart may be seen, 

J" the "figl’tourhood of Camp CXLIII the lake on the morning of December 
* J, “ the ™f s 1 *™" in t *“- accompanying sketch (PI. 50). Here again the 

' lief e lf 5 '"“r principally along tile southern shore, their cause being 

do4„ .I, 1 '" 5 """ 1 ' a< Spr ' n « S; for *cre "ooe, that part of the lake which 

„ , tiK " ,a J° r P»™» of day under the shadow of die lofty mountains 

to th S " Utll;rn shorL ' " ouil1 become frozen sooner than those parts which lie esposed 

thief r, * f Tk ‘ “ in ,he ^ ~ oof camp was a, * p.„,T™ 

1! !lw 6maest P la “ jt« off the promontory it had a thickness of 5 , 

JeHrnty in Crnfr&f Ajw jty 3 
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cm. It was as bright anti transparent as glass and entirely without air-bubbles. To 
walk on it was like walking on a glittering sheet of water; we saw the dark-backed 
ftsli darting in and out amongst the Alga: underneath our feet. By noon on the 
following day the thickness of the ice at the tw r o points mentioned had increased to 
]i.K and 7,6 cm. respectively. 



Fig. 202. A VIEW FROM THE DIFFICULT ROAD. 


On the next day, December 5th, 1 took a series of soundings across the lake, 
proceeding from Camp CXI.Ill as far as the ice would allow me to go. The 
number of soundings was eight, and they were taken at equal intervals along a 
distance of 1375 m.; the depths obtained were as follows:— 3,65, 18,19, 3 Q.w, 20.4s, 
21.39, 21-55. 30 ,» and 17,4;, The thickness or the ice proceeding from the short: out 
towards the middle of the Sake was n.i, 9.9, 7.5 and 3.8 cm., the value 7.5 cm. 
holding for five of die holes that we hewed. Immediately south of the last hole, 
where the ice; already bent alarmingly under our weight, there came a long strip of 
open water, about 30 m, across. On the far side of it there was another expanse 
of ice, which reached all the way to the southern shore. Thus along this measured 
line the maximum depth amounted to 21,55 m,; and the reason whj 1 consider this 
to be the maximum depth is that the next sounding after it. the seventh, was only 
20 m,, while the last amounted to but 17.45 m., thus indicating a distinct rise towards 
the southern shore. The maximum depth of the lake will coincide pretty nearly with 
its middle; but the mean depth north of that k greater than the mean depth south 
of it. This might indeed be inferred from the character or the shores; for, whereas 
on the north there are steep rocks, on the south the lake is bordered by a fairly 
level plain overgrown with bushes. Measured in a straight line from north to south 
the breadth of the lake will not at this part exceed 1400 m.; but our lint: of 
soundings ran towards tile S. 40° E., to avoid a couple of holes. Hence from 
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the last sounding there still remained three or four hundred meters to die 
southern shore. 

In ever)' alternate little, beginning with die second from the north, I measured 
the temperature of the water at different depths, namely at four levels in the vertical 
line, that is to say at 5, at to, at 15 m., and at the lake bottom. The annexed 
section (fig, 203) shows tile result of these measurements. At each and every one 
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ol the stations the temperature rose at each successive depth as we travelled from 
north to south: thus at 15 m, depth it was 3.21°, 3.12°, 3 *> Q , and 3,60°. Each Iso¬ 
therm shows therefore an upward curve, the vertex of which came immediately 
underneath the long lane oJ open water, though this by no means coincides with the 
greatest depth of the lake, but lies, I dare say, over a depth of 14 to 15 m. At 
each of the temperature stations the temperature increased uniformly towards the 
bottom, though there was a slight departure Jrom uniformitv observable at the first 
where the temperatures read 2.<o° r 2. 95 % 3 . st ° and 3.^. This irregularity may have 
been caused by chance currents, which must of course exist in a lake at the bottom 
ot which such a relatively large number of warm springs break out. Along the 
northern side of the lake the water was clearly flowing west, at any rate it was 
doing so just underneath the ice, as was evident from the direction of the stalks of the 
vegetation that were frozen fast in the under side of the ice or luing down into the 
water; they all pointed (see fig. 204} in dial direction. And indeed it must of 
necessity be so, tor the Tso-ngombo empties itself through a sound into the Pang- 
gong-tso; nevertheless the movement of current indicated by tile vegetation is, I luive 
no doubt, a local phenomenon occasioned by springs. At the first temperature 
station we found a wanner layer of water 5.^ between two somewhat colder layers, 
namely and 3,09 . Upon comparing this station with the last one, we see that, 
whereas the temperature 3-zo occurs in the former at a depth of iS m.. In the latter 
it is found at 6 itl depth. Anyway the 
arrangement of Hie isotherms makes it 
conceivable that warm springs issue at 
tin: bottom of the lake precisely under die 
open lane near the middle. South of that 
the isotherms ought to dip down again, in 
die way shown in the sketch, towards the 
subaqueous slope of the southern shore. 



Fig. 304. 
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Xlit profile shows also the v arying thickness of the ice-sheet: it is seen to he thickest 
under the northern shore and thins out towards the edge of the open lane. Beyond 
it comes another sheet of ice, probably thin, which in some places reaches all die 
way to the southern shore: but just in the direction of the line of sounding it is 
interrupted by a small open belt of water quite dose to the shore, and it too is 
no doubt caused by springs. A single temperature profile like liiis is however of no 
great value; all it does is to show up certain local [phenomena, and to prove that 
the irregularity in the formation or die ice is in great part caused by springs. It 
would be of much greater interest to possess the profiles of a great number of lines 
across the lake, both in winter and in summer. It is only upon the basis of such 
a supply of data lhat we should be able to deduce reliable and Illustrative conclusions 
with regard to the currents and the temperature. 



Fig. *05. ON Tint WESTERN SIDE OV THE PROM ONTO kV DECEMBER 6, 


On the 6th December we travelled to the end of the Tso-ngomlio. During 
the night the ice had grown still thicker, and when we started it was cm. thick 
at the point where the day before we measured a thickness of 7.6 cm. Consequently 
it easily bore our camels, although cracks showed here and there in its bright mirror. 
The name given to the impeding promontory by our Tibetans was Gardang, a name 
which I do not find on the big English map. The morning was still and warm, 
but before we had gone very far a strong wind sprang up and soon grew into 
half a gale, the dust and sand being whirled up in clouds. The shore still consisted 
of an endless number of rocky headlands and capes, die terminations of the spurs 
and ramifications of the northern range, parted by bays, some small, some large, 
with regularly curved outlines and usually level, soft, earthy ground, on which grass 
and bushes were growing, although the latter thrive best on the stony hill-sides. 
First we passed, making a wide circuit round it, the blunted caj>e, of which the 
Gardang headland forms a part, and farther on passed also a pointed promontory'. 









PI- 53- 



LOOKING EAST FROM THE BROAD PENINSULA. 
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Between the two lies a wide, sweeping bay, upon which a larger glen opens out, 
with a conspicuous summit at the head of it. In the N. J2° W. we caught glimpses 
of a snowy crest, with one or two powerfully muddled pyramidal peaks. 

The pointed promontory offered rather a difficult passage: we had to lead the 
camels one by one first up tile sleep, slippery rocky slope, strewn with pieces of 
schist, and then down again just as steeply, while the men carried on their backs 
the most valuable of my boxes. The ice round this cape was not strong enough 
to allow us to use it in the same way as we did the ice at Gardang, The part of 
the lake lying south of the big bay was open, and under the impact of the hard 
wind the waves were running high. It was only In the innermost part of the bay 
that there was a narrow ribbon of ice, though quite dose to die shore die lake was 
kept open by springs. In the eastern part of the large bay in which the lake is 
narrow, the ice formed as it were a bridge diagonally across it and appeared to be 
fastened to the southern shore. 



Fig. 2q6, eastern tsongompo. 


Beyond the pointed promontory lay another large bay or almost precisely the 
same appearance as the first; but it was more troublesome to march round owin'* 
o the great number of small rocky spurs, so that the caravan made painfully slow 
progress. I pon reaching the west side of this bay we turned almost due south, 
I’™ had °n our right Hatter slopes, strewn with a thin and rather 

’ , rc< ct > at|| ig ol drift-sand, which here and there rose into dunes. We were 
wi nesses of how the sand is brought thither by the wind, and settles in crevices 

„ t jj*“ ** t0 the Ieeward ‘ ° win K t0 the configuration of die surface these dunes 

grea,or hciBht or a,,d u,e wtad k « ps ,h ™ 
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In the western part of the bay, which was protected against the wind and 
the waves, the ice was thick and strong; but outside the cape on the west side of 
the bay there was open water all the way to the point at which the river issues 
from the Tso-ngombo. But some Tibetans whom we met toiil us, that even this 




Fig. iQJ. A Sll EEF "C A HAVAS ON THE SHORE OF TSONCOM110. 


part of the lake had been covered with a thin sheet of ice the day before, though 
nothing like strong enough to withstand the hard wind which was then blowing. 
And their statement was rendered probable by our seeing bands of broken ice oil 
the shores and capes, showing how the wind had blown it from the west. In one 
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or two places ive were witnesses of how the drifting ice, under the impulse of the 
wind, ploughed up the soft material of the beach, an illustration of the way in which 
the strand-ramparts are formed which I have described above. As 1 thus travelled 



I'ig. ioS. A SHEET-CARAVAN OS' THE SHORE Of TSO-NOOMBO. 



Fsg. 309. AT TilE WESTERN END Of TSO-NCOMBO. 


alongside the JTso ngombo just during the days when it was freezing over 1 had an 

rrx *° 0l rT *z U,e ° f *• - advanc-J fai °Z ™ 

dm foil I " ori5si ho “' the easternmost basin froze first, then those successively 
lb... followed next after it, yet in such wise that the narrow ami sheltered parts of 
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the lake froze before the opener ami more exposed parts. This order of proce¬ 
dure certainly did not depend upon temperature relations peculiar to that winter, but 
is a matter of annua] occurrence. It depends upon the circumstance that the climate 
does as a matter of fact grow milder towards the west In the east the winter is of the 
severe, continental, Tibetan type; in the west the cold is of a more moderate character. 

Leaving behind us the last sptir of the 
mountains, at the foot of which a true dune was 
heaped up, we directed our course towards the 
south-west, and passed on our left hand a fiat, 
blunted cape, on which soft, luxuriant grass was growing on tiny sand-hills, and 
a troop of 30 horses were grazing it* Tile lake was by this contracting, and 
finally it came entirely to an end. Out of the tapering cove at ils western extre¬ 
mity flows the river, called by our guides Odscbi-tsonjak, As it happened, in 
consequence of the wind there was a surface current running backwards towards 
the Tso-ngombo; but the Alga.- at the bottom of the river proved that there was a 
gentle tin tier-current (lowing towards the Panggong-tso. A short distance below the 
beginning of the river we pitched Camp CXLIV; on the slopes of the mountains 
opposite numerous bushes were growing. There were wild-duck; but we saw no fish 
in this section of the river, possibly because of its nearness to die salt water oi the 
Panggong-tso. 



Mg. *io. 



Fig. U1, LOOKING DOWN WARDS NHOU CAMP CXLIV, 


(Dn Sib December [ measured die volume of the river at this point, the result 
beincr the profile shown herewith (see fig* 210). The breadth was 11.* m.; the mean depth, 
0*475 maximum depth* 0.940 m.; the mean velocity, 0.591; and the vo¬ 

lume, cub+Ttu pet second f T his inconsiderable volume of little more than 3 
cub jit, \\ i it* I dare say, remain pretty constant during the winter* and may be 
regarded die <] nan lit) of water which the freshwater lakes receive during the 
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winttr from the Tsanger-schar ami other rivers plus what they derive from the 
innumerable springs which issue on its banks or in the bottom of the lake. Our 
Tibetans indeed asserted that the river in this section remains pretty constant all 
tlte year round, the only exception being a slight rise after rain, I low far that m true 
can of course only be determined after continuous investigations on the spot. On 
the one hand we have to assume, that the outflow is considerably greater in the 
summer than in the winter, in consequence of the rainfall and the melting of the 
snows; but on the other hand the evaporation should be far more active in llie 
summer than in the winter, when it is prevented by the ice. At the spot where we 
measured the river, we observed marks on the banks, which told us that not very 



ong e ore the nyer had been 44 cm. higher than it was then, which would mean 
a yo umt tiree times as great as that which we measured. At that time the dif* 
ert.nce o! e\el between the Iso-ngombo and the Panggong’tso could not amount 
o many centimeters, harther down the erosive energy of the stream was more 
ac i\e. t looked as it the Panggong-tso were shrinking at a relatively more rapid 
rate than the ] so-ngombo, and thus accentuating the difference of level between the 
two lakes, with the consequence that the erosion in this section of the river will move 
lac -war - up it owing to the fall being increased in its lower part. In the upper 
P . ° ^ same section the iall is quite insignificant, and the river is deep and 

’ . t i . h . wever eating its way in deeper in consequence of the constant 
0 . evc m ^ ^es occasioned by die alteration of climate, a fact of which 
or ^ nmny l ,roofs m tl,e interior of Tibet, as also in the old strand-terraces 
v ^ S ° P*’ 0 ™'* 0 ’ at camp, No, CXLIV, w r e soon discovered beach-lines at 
we r?n mUC -? hlgller . Jevel If we start from ‘he fact, that both lakes are shrinking, 
^ easily conceive the following course of events as happening. In die be<rin- 

7°*r»ty Catirel Alia. IV, ' & 
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ding of December the Tso-ngomibo discharges 3 cub.nl, into the Panggoner-r^* 
lake probably does not freeze, at least not the whole of it. Consequently 
po ration from the latter lake is more active jn winter than it is from the former. This 
causes a difference of level, and that again intensifies the erosive energy of the river. 


Fig. 313. TERRACES OS THE SflORF. 0 ¥ TSO-NCOM DO. 


There is a constant inflow into the upper lake, but the water is passed on to the 
if»* Panggong-tso. There is no tiling to show that the two Jakes, say in 
\ the contribution Irom the 1 so-ngombo being at any season arrested, 
ever happen to lie at the same level, or flat there can be a retrogressive current from 
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the Panggong-tso to t!ir: Tsu-ngombo. The first-named is always the final reservoir 
and always tlit: lower, and the freshwater Jake lias always the larger drainage-area* 
In, any case the subsidence takes place so slowly that the erosion may very easily 
keep pace with it* If however the general desiccation of the dimate is continued 
in this part of Tibet also, it is conceivable that some day the inflow into the J'so- 
ngfcmbo will be so infinitesimally small that it will be counterbalanced by the 
evaporation, so that the lake will then be unable any longer to discharge its contents. 
Not until that happens will the two lakes become disconnected one from the other, 
and the consequence of this will be that the Panggong-tso, its constant inflow being 
cut off, will drop even more rapidly than before, while the Tso-ngotnbo will in the 
meantime become gradually changed into a salt-water lake. This fate has already 
overtaken the Panggong-tso, and when we reached its western end, we found there 
a very tow sill or threshold, over which the lake formerly [assessed an outflow to 
die Indus, 



Nor can it lie very long since both lakes were connected together and formed 
om. exceptionally long lake. 1 he isthmus between them, which is now pierced by 
t u. river, consists exclusively of flat, level land; the northern and southern mountains 
cave iieie a gap between thc-m which is no narrower than in many other con- 
stneted parts of the Tso-ngombo, It would require a rise of only a few meters in 
0 1 akes for the greater part of this lowland to be inundated; and we have onlv 
to ca to mind the beach-line at [9.5 m. above the Tso-ngombo to see clearly, that 
at the time when the surface was at that level the isthmus between the two lakes 
must certainly have been under water. For if we suppose that the two lakes were 
even t en separate, we should expect to find the connecting stream flowing in a 
proportionally deep channel, with older beach-lines at the sides; but such is not the 

cu.sl. he river flows on the surface and is bordered, especially on the north, by 
luvel, low-lying land. 

On the slope built up of a closely cemented mass of gravel-and-shingle and 

terra ^ '?* SOu ^ 1 ' Oamp CXLIV we observed three very distinct strand- 

‘ lc * s - Lll °ugh none of them corresponds to the terrace 19.3 m. above the Tso- 
tnirmr kr. - ^ were measured in the same way as the last-named, the levelling- 
t;ing t-s n1 ' above the ground; the figures indicate the distances between 
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the different stations. The measured line starts at the river-bank and proceeds 
S. 30° E. The first terrace ties at an altitude of 13 m,. die second at 21.5 m, and 
the third or highest at not less than 54 m- Notwithstanding that it must date 
from a very distant period, and thus must have been the longest exposed to the 
atmospheric influences, this last terrace is the most distinct, incomparably better 
defined than either of the other two lower terraces. It must consequently point to 
a lengthy period (.luring which the long, united lake was maintained at the same 
level. The circumstances are an exact repetition of those which we found at the 
Lakor-tso, where the highest terraces were also the most distinctly marked. 'The 
absence in this place of the 19,5 m. terrace of die Tso-ngombo, and the absence 



Fig. 415. MOUNTAIN SUMSirr SOUTH OF CAMP CXL 1 V. 


beside die Tso-ngombo of the three terraces which we measured in this place, are 
purely fortuitous, If the lake was formerly 54 m. higher than it is now — and 
why not iiigher still, although we did not observe any strand-terrace: — Lhen the 
lake in the course of its steady shrinkage ought to have left behind it a great 
number of other beach-lines, and these would be developed in varying degrees on 
die different capes, m consequence partly ol the material upon which die waves 
would expand their force and partly upon the situation of the slopes relatively to 
die broad, open expanse ol the water-surface and the direction of the prevailing 
wtnd. When the lake was 54 m. higher than it is now, its area would of course 
be considerably greater than it is at present, yet not altogether so great as the dif¬ 
ference of le\el would lead one to expect, for the valley is narrow and its slopes 
steep. But at that time the lake would send out numerous fjords, penetrating 
relatively deep Into the lower parts of the transverse glens in the adjacent mountains, 
as, lor instance, into the glen of Nbgzu, into that’ at Bal, and into many others. 
In the extreme east a large proportion of die plain of Noh would also be under 
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water, and in its lowest course die valley of die Tsanger-schar would push out a bay. 
At the period we are contemplating the Tso-ngombo will have been as much as 
85 m. deep, and possibly deeper. If now we assume, that the constant shrinkage, 
which is revealed by the strand-ramparts, continues also in the future, then the 
stream, in spite of its constantly decreasing volume, will go on excavating its bed 
deeper in the isthmus between the two lakes. In the eastern part of tile Tso- 
ngombo we have already noticed several separate basins. Numerous others of a 
like character would gradually make their appearance in the large lake. Finally 
the> also would disappear, the last of them being a salt lake, which would receive 
water from the Tsanger-schar when the latter was in flood, the Tsanger-schar 



^ *8' -.1^, TlIMvl AN INCAMI'MENT tfORTIl OF CAMP C'XLIV, 


itself making a single continuous river flowing down the valley. After 1 have 
described our journey along the northern shore of the Panggong-tso, I propose 

to return again for a further brief consideration of this interesting and fascinating 
pair of lakes. h 

During the three days that we spent at Camp CXLIV the wind blew hard 
from the west in a series of intermittent gales, bringing with it such vast clouds of 
dust and sand that at times it made the day as dim as twilight. The great 
quantities of material which are in this way carried into the western part of the 
Iso-ngomho from the isthmus and the adjacent mountains help in some respects to 
render its basin shallow. These gales retarded the freezing of the Jake, and so long 
as we remained there, the western part of the lake remained open. During tem¬ 
porary lulls that occurred on the 7th and 8th December we seized the opportunity to 
take soundings in the western part of the Tso-ngombo. 

Hie series of soundings which I then proceeded to take were made along a 
line in die following way: from the outfall (A) of die river S. 45 0 E. to a 
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[joint B on the southern shore (see fig. 2\ 7); from B, N. 32® E. to a point C 
on the northern shore, that is the extremity of the broad, grassy cape near the 
sand-dunes; from C, S. 82° E, to a prominent cape D on the southern shore; 
and finally from D, N. 65° E. to the point E. on the northern shore, that is to 
say the pointed rocky promontory between the two big bays already mentioned. 
Thus the series as a whole is divided into four sections (see figs, 2J 7—220). From these 
it results that the greatest depth in the line farthest west was 15.0 m,, in the second 
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26.54 m., in the third 29.16 m., and in the fourth 31,76 m. In other words, the 
depth increases towards the last until we reach the deepest basin, which in the light 
of my experience will not essentially exceed 3 im. in depth. The reason why the 
lake grows shallower towards the west with the great regularity shown by the pro¬ 
files is to some extent tile gradual filling up of the basin, the work of the west 
" * n d' The first, thii d, anti fourth profiles illustrate what I have said above as to 
the lake-basin and the uniform levelness of the bottom of tire lake as a whole. 'Hie 
second profile is on the other hand somewhat irregular; in it we have the unexpected 
circumstance of the smallest depths lying under the steep cliffs on the south side 
of the lake, while the greatest depths lie just under the flat, sandy strip of shore 
on die north. One would have expected that the bottom would slope gently and 
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uniformly from the latter side to a maximum depth under the clifls on the south 
side of the lake; but as a matter of fact there exists a sharp projecting angle at 
the peninsula mentioned, which thus resembles a terrace (fig. 221), with a steep 
face, and it is at its foot that the greatest depth is found. 

The bottom of the westernmost part of the lake is throughout overgrown with 
luxuriant Algae, which, when seen from above, wear a most picturesque appearance, 
looking like coniferous forests. Some of them reach up to within a meter of the 
surface, making the lake appear quite shallow, so that I was surprised to find the 
lead dropping several meters down amongst their greenery. In the extreme west, 
where the lake contracts to a funnel shape before yielding place to the river, all the 
Alga; point towards the west, clearly showing that the current exercises a suction 
action in that direction. 



Along line No. 2 in the above sketch I also made observations of temperature 
at various depths, that is at every' fifth meter, as T did before. The results are 
given in fig. 2 iS. The surface water had a temperature of at least 1.35 0 and at 
most 2°; this latter reading occurred above the greatest depth of the lake, where 
also the bottom temperature was 3.38?, Along the same line of soundings, that is the 
second counting from the northern shore, the temperature was everywhere higher 
at the corresponding level in the adjacent layers of water. Consequently at that 
place the isotherms curve sharply upwards* A comparison between this profile and 
the preceding (see fig. 203) shows a great difference in the direction of the 
temperature curves. In the former they' indicate beyond a doubt the presence of 
springs at the bottom, as was also evident from the fact that the lake there at a 
depth of i m. had warmer water than it had at a depth of 26.54 m. in the 

latter locality. In the former place the lake was frozen right across: in the latter 
it was quite open, a consequence of its greater depth as also of the violent wind 
of the preceding few days, the thin one j night-old ice being unable to hold its ground 
against it. During the lull of some hours which occurred on the 8 lh December a 
thin coating of ice did form over certain parts of the lake, but it was broken up 
again next day by the wind. Off die pointed promontory on the north side of the 
lake {li, on fig. 220) there was formed on the 7th Dec, a belt of ice 400 m. across. 
I have no doubt that in the end of December the Tso-ngombo can be crossed in 
every' and any direction on the ice, and by hew ing holes in it, it would be possible 
to take a number of particularly reliable and well defined soundings, and so obtain 
a first-rate map of the bottom of the lake. 
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The cause of the upper part of the river not being frozen was partly the 
current, partly the fact that the water upon entering it had a temperature of 4 * I ‘/i 0 . 
Jt was not until it had sufficiently cooled that it froze, and then the ice sometimes 
reached! right across, hi the upj;er part there were only narrow ribbons of tee in 
an occasional sheltered comer; the fact of these hanging 2 ’/» cm. above the surface 
of the lake (see fig, 222) does not necessarily prove that the lake had dropped 
to that extent, because these iceTringes increase with the help of the waves that the 
Hind drives against them. 



The measurement of the river alluded to above was made a few hundred 
meters above the camp, clearly corresponding to die locality- marked on the large 
English map with the word »Forth. It is there that the road from the northern 
shore of the Tso-ngombo crosses the river in order tq continue along the southern 
shore of the Panggnng-tso via the village of Mun. On the map in question the 
river bears no name. It is there that the big, broad glen of Niagzu debouches, 
and in its outlet, on tile right side, the map places the ruins of the fort of Khumak; 
near these on die occasion of my visit stood a couple of Tibetan tents. I never 
heard the name Nyak-tso, which the map applies to tile whole or the freshwater 
lake; the only name 1 heard was Tso-ngombo, or die Blue Lake. Everybody on 
the other hand knew the name Niagzu, am! possibly Nyak-tso has been confounded 
with that name. 







CHAPTER XX. 


THE EASTERN PANGGONG-TSO. 


On the iotli December we began our march along the northern shore of the 
long Panggong-tso. With the view of exploring the river I paddled down it in 
the skiff, and intended to continue the trip by boat along the lake, but in this l 
was as usual prevented by the wind. The river bugs closely the southern mount¬ 
ains the whole way; hence we paddled in the shade anti it was cold. The banks 

consist of level, or very slightly undulating, grassy, sandy ground. We passed on 
the left bank first a frozen spring, then an unfrozen one. Bdow the laLtcr was the 
beginning of a long strip of alluvium, which contracts the river, and as this is also 
shallow, the current is quickened. It was here drat we measured the spot in 
which the maximum depth was o.« m., and here too that the road crosses the river. 
A drop of only one meter in die level of the lake would cause the Tso-ngombo 
to be entirely cut off from the lower lake. The sounding 0.94 m. is the shallowest 
place in the deep bed of die stream; but, as the velocity there is greatest, erosion 
is consequently most active at that spot, and it is uninterruptedly operative excavating 
the beil deeper. PL 54 shows the configuration of the river-bank at Camp 
CXL1V. At the spot where we measured the river the banks have a very' different 
appearance, being far more energetically excavated, not indeed very high, barely a 
meter, but they are vertical, and bear distinctive marks of a water-level 0.44 in. 
higher than the existing level. Although the Tibetans tried to make me believe, 
that the river always maintains the same level, this water-mark proves conclu¬ 
sively that it does sometimes reach a higher level. At first it did occur to me, 

that the lake might exercise a moderating effect upon the outgoing volume in the 

same way as the Baghrasch-kbl does upon the Kontsche-darja, by distributing it evenly 
throughout the year. Yet such is evidently not the case, t he copious inflow' in 
the summer must cause the lake to swell, giving rise to a considerable augmentation 
of volume in the outgoing stream in the late summer or autumn. At the time of 
our visit the river carried, as we have seen, a volume of 3.14 cub.m. and was 11 
m. broad. When the water rises 0.44 m. higher, the breadth increases to 22.5 m., 
and the velocity will then of course be considerably greater (fig. 223). A provisional 
calculation suggests that the volume will then be about io cub.m. In consequence 
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of the relatively small area of the tipper lake — in fact it may, strictly speaking* 
he regarded as an expansion of the river-bed — this high water would seem to go 
past rather rapidly. By the beginning of December the outgoing volume has already 
diminished to one-third, and would possibly decrease still further during the course 
ol the winter, unless, as I have already suggested, this volume of 3 cub.m is to be 
regarded as the result of the contribution of the perpetual springs super a deled to 
the volume of the I sanger-schnr, which also is derived in the first place almost 
entirely from springs, and consequently will remain pretty constant during the winter. 



The bed of the river is pretty straight; at all events its windings are incon¬ 
siderable, It is only on the left bank that there exist the beginnings, long and 
narrow, of alluvial formations. Those that lie below the spring I have mentioned are 
die biggest and would appear to be in a measure produced by the spring-water, 
which flows pretty abundantly. Ibis water is, it is true, quite clear; but it may 
possibly give rise to a whirlpool, which forces the solid material to settle to the 
bottom. At the time of our visit the river-water was as bright as crystal, and 
contained no trace of either dust or mud. The alluvial formations point' therefore 
to an enhanced activity at certain times. 


.Along the left bank is a narrow strip of grass, which runs rapidly up towards 
the foot of the gravelly screes, A little way back from the right bank is a low, 
rounded mlge, likewise grassed over; this may evidently be regarded as an older 
strand-terrace, now in great part destroyed. Lower down the river widens, and a 
promontory from the southern mountains forces it to form a S-shapcd bend- at this 
spot il was covered with a sheet of ice one night old and as thin as paper. Above 
that we saw no ice except m the more sheltered bends; but below that point the 
ice increased m area, and in some places the river was entirely sheeted with a film 
1 to 2 mm. thick, which seriously impeded our progress. Next the right bank was 
a crescentic alluvial deposit of pretty big extent, almost entirely under water; this 
was at that rime covered with a sheet of ice as much as 2 dm. thick. Along the 
southern bank too there was a belt of ice sufficiently strong to bear both us and 
the skit. Here in one of the deeper parts we saw fish swimming amongst the 
, g>e. in two places the bjg alluvial deposit rose into islands, with steep sides and 
gra>s on the top. I Ivese originally formed part of the bank, but had been rent 
away Trom ,t by an exceptionally large flood, and are now independent of it. The 
erosion terraces still continued to be powerfully developed, We next passed three 

ST T 1 t ' Whi t had rise to <™es of ice. of the 

k ‘ ad T* at * c SP™** 01 Temiiiik, only a good deal smaller. 

After making a bend to the north, in which the water was open for a short 
distance, the river became entirely frozen over. At the same time it grew broader. 
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400 to 500 m., expanding trumpet-fashion until it was more like a bay of the 
Panggong-tso. The Ice in the middle of the current was however dun and would 
nowhere bear right across. Just before it enters die Panggong-tso. two tongues of 
alluvium jut out into the river, both from the right. They point towards the east, 
that is to say up-stream, against the current. This direction is of course imparted 
to them not only by die prevailing wind, but also by the waves to which it gives 
rise, and which run counter to the current and affect especially the surface water. 
Near the lower of these two capes we found a small round hole in the ice, made 
either by an eddy or by a spring at the bottom. The mouth of the river put me 
strongly in mind of the embouchure of the Satschu-tsaogpo into the Selling-tea. In 
both cases there is a regular channel, a broad bed widening out towards the lake 
and terminating in an open estuary. 

All day the wind blew hard from Lhe west, so that we were all the more 
surprised to find a considerable expanse of ice stretching from the mouth of the river 
for a long way out into the lake. In fact we could only just discern its greenish 
blue water as a narrow ribbon beyond die white edge of the ice. This ice-sheet 
at the eastern end of the Panggohg-tso was triangular in shape, its blunted apex 
entering the river-mouth, where it was directly connected with the river-ice. This 
was the only ice we saw on this lake, except for one or two narrow strips which 
we passed that same day close to die northern shore. The ictr^sheet did not how¬ 
ever present a smooth level surface, but was rugged, consisting for the most part 
uf pounded ice, which the waves had gradually driven into this bay from the west, 
and there packed up in circular belts. How this ice happened to originate in that 
part of the lake which is most exposed to the wind is not difficult to explain. It is 
fresh water out of the Tsd-ngombo which lias spread out over the salt water of the 
Panggong-tso and then frozen during the still cold nights. We found that the 
water which was being blown into the river had a temperature of 1 1 3? to 2°, and 
it did not therefore freeze until it arrived at the middle reaches of the river, 
where it was cooled in the shallow bed, In the lowest part of the channel, where 
the stream is twenty to thirty times broader than it is higher up, and where the 
depth increases until in the river-mouth it amounts to 5 or 6 m,, the current was 
so little noticeable that it offered no impediment to die frost. The temperature in 
the eastern part of the Panggong-tso was o.g*, and consequently it too presented 
no hindrance to the freezing of the layers of fresh water resting upon it. Accordingly 
the latter freezes in narrow belts, which however are broken up the following day 
and the pieces driven against the edges of die nearest resistant ice. In this way 
the triangular ice-sheet will go on increasing during the course of the winter, spreading 
out farther over the lake, though I do not suppose that it advances to any very 
great distance unless the wind drops for a sufficiently long period to allow of the 
ice acquiring a certain power of resistance. 

From the lower cape we rode towards the north-west, keeping along the shore. 
The ground next the lake consisted of barren schor, on which older, curved beach¬ 
lines were discernible, formed by the wave-beat of die Fanggong-tso. A little dis¬ 
tance from the shore is a stretch of dunes, about a meter high and overgrown with 
grass. The beach is crossed at that point by a dry river-bed coming front the 
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N. 2,1° E., broad ami winding, but not very deeply incised, tn its bottom were 
several belts of ice and frozen pools; it bore evidences however of carrying at times 
a very large volume of water. It rises in the big glen of Magzu to the north, and 
possesses an extensive drainage-area. After rain the river swells to a considerable 
stream, and transports quantities of mud out into the lake. So far as 1 could see, 
no branch of this river joins the arm connecting the Tso-ngombo with the Pang 
gong-tso. The Tibetans who were then encamped beside the ruins of Khurttak, 
draw such water as they need in winter from the bed of the Niagzu river. 



fig. 224 , OS' THE biHURE Or A BAY OF FAffGGO.YC.TSO. 
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The configuration of the shore in the case of the lkinggong-lso is the same 
as in the case of the Tso-ngombo, the only difference being that the mountains 
wliich border the former appear Lo be more massive and more compact, and the 
spurs they send out higher. Our journey beside the Panggong-tso necessitated our 
doubling one projecting rocky headland after another, these forming blunted penin¬ 
sulas with hays between them; and at the base of each of these rocky headlands 
lies a scree of stones and gravel, which rendered our march difficult and slow. At 
die inner end of the bays the ground was generally soft and level; it is more fre¬ 
quently tinged with white than the soil beside tilt Tso-ngombo, saline deposits being 
of course the cause. We also observed lower shore-marks, a proof that the lake 
is shrinking; on the other hand the well-defined rampart beside the freshwater lake, 
which I attribute to the pressure of the Ice in spring, was wanting beside this second 
lake; it was only in the east that we \ icrcdved a few rudimentary attempts at such 
a formation. 

The Pahggong-tso lies in the continuation of the Tso-ngombo’s latitudinal 
valley, one of the biggest and most accentuated ol all the latitudinal valleys that 
we encountered in the whole of Tibet. In the light of the knowledge that we al¬ 
ready possess as to the orography of the country. It Is not possible to say with 
certainty where this great valley begins; but one thing tt is pretty safe to say: It 
does not begin at the lake near Noli, but it stretches, I feel sure, a good long way 
to the east of that lake, or rather east-south-east. Here on the high plateau it is 
however less sharply defined and bounded by mou main-chains; anyway the mount¬ 
ains that shut it in are less considerable than those which hem in the two long 

lakes. On the plateau the valley appears moreover to divide into two more or less 

parallel valleys, one of which forms a continuation oi that in which the lakes are 
situated, while the other is traversed by the TsJUlger-schar. Other latitudinal val¬ 
leys could, I have no doubt whatever, be found in western Tibet which are just as 
well defined as this one, anil run parallel to it, but what makes this particular 

valley so noteworthy is the presence of the two long lakes, which so sharply and 

so distinctly mark its course In one respect however this valley does appear to 
distinguish itself from its congeners, and that is in its relatively great depth. As 
we shall find presently, the Panggong-tso is 48 m. deep, and after its water has 
disappeared, this valley will be even deeper than all the others. Moreover the cir¬ 
cumstance. that from time immemorial the road between Ladak and Tibet has al¬ 
ways run beside these lakes, has made this valley better known even to Europeans 
than all others in western Tibet, There still remains however a good deal to do 
before we can venture to make safe deductions with regard to these matters. 
Captain Raw ling's map contains some orographical features which appear rather 
strange. It is probable that here also the same parallelism obtains which governs 
die systems of the Himalaya and the Kara-korum, a parallelism in which the two 
lakes also participate. 

Along their southern shores runs, as 1 have said, a path; it appears however 
to be difficult to travel along it, and, so far as could be judged from die distance, 
it is impossible for camels. Bushes grow not only on the shores of the bays, but 
also on the stony capes, and this on both sides of the lake, though on the north 
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they thin out in a remarkable way. By preference they appear to establish them' 
selves on that side of the rocky, stony promontories on which you would expect 
that they would Imd the smallest amount of nourishment and would he most ex¬ 
posed to the wind. As a rule, it may be said, that on these stony slopes the fresh 
and still Jiving balghun bushes grow down at the bottom, only a few meters above 
tlu water; a little higher up they languish and appear to be on the point of perish¬ 
ing; while towards the top of the slope they are withered and dried up. nothing 
being left except the stumps and knots of old roots and stems, often of consider¬ 
able she. Owing to tile frequency with which this arrangement recurs, it cannot 
be the result of pure chance. The impression is borne in upon the observer, that 
the bus lies which are now withered died in consequence of the recession and sub¬ 
sidence of the lake, with the result that their roots no longer reach down to the 
level of the water (fig. 225). Those in die middle zone are on the point of losing 
this connection; whereas those in the lowest zone are still fresh because they are 
able to satisfy their need for water. It is also noticeable, that the higher up the 
bushes are situated, the higger they are, the explanation, no doubt, being that 
towards the bottom of the slope these are still so young that they have not yet 
reached the full period of growth, whereas those towards the top were fully mature 
and perfectly developed before they withered and died. Thus the vegetation also 
seems to afford an indirect proof, that the Panggongtso is subsiding, though 
tilts stadium is of comparatively recent date. 









Here, in this eastern part of the 
kike, we soon discovered that the 
salinity is so slight that it is not even 
inimical to organic life. Wild-duck were 
quite common on its shores. And there 
evidently are Alga;; at all events we 
saw them cast up here anil there on 
the shore. At low places, where the 
shore-line curves, we found vast quan¬ 
tities of mollusc shells, and they were 
digger than any that we had hitherto 
seen. In one place we observed spe¬ 
cimens of the usual Crustaceans. On 
the other hand 

presumably the water a too suit for them. The grass was on me wnole bad; 
further on teresken and other hard scrubby steppe plants occurred. 

On those parts of the southern shore which lie more exposed to the west we 
frequently observed distinct lines, showing where old strand-terraces had been. In 
one place there were seven such lines one above the other, the highest of which 
appeared to correspond to that which we last measured. 

A blunted cape occasioned us no difficulty in getting past it. because at the 
the mountain was a steep scree of stones. Everywhere where they reach 
c imn to tin: waters edge, these stones were panoplied as it were with 
individual piece being capped or crowned with a thick, white coverlet, and 
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this arises when the waves heat against the stones, chilled as they are during ihe 
night (figs. 226 and 227). \Y herever the shore is flat and forms bays, it is often bordered 
with a narrow fringe of ice lying on the dry ground, and presenting in profile the 
appearance shown in fig. 228, Its edge is as a rule 19.5 cm, high and is abruptly 
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noken oft. It would however be rash to conclude from this, that the lake had dropped 
extent indicated since the narrow strip of ice froze; it is more probable that 

".; ljbo ? °J ' cy originated as a consequence of the beat of the w aves. Nevertheless 

111 diminishing follow from the Tso-ngombo in autumn and winter will of course 
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cause the Pang^ong-tso to drop, ami this result will bo farther accelerated by the 
cvajmratiqn and the shortage in other supplies of water. 

Next followed a stretch of open, flat country round a bay; there we passed 
a little protuberance on our left hand, making a free-standing promontory in the same 
bay. On another similar mountain-knob a flock of sheep were gTaying round an 
obo, This little littoral plain continued to increase in breadth and formed a blunted 
peninsula. It sends out a cape towards the south-east, forming the western boun¬ 
dary of the bay just mentioned; near its inner part it too had a narrow ribbon of 
ice. The plain is crossed by an erosion channel cut 3 r i m. deep; it issues out of 

a side-glen coming down from the north. Although it was then dry, one or two 

patches of ice still remained in the bottom. It is surrounded by numerous balghun 
bushes and yielded some graying, although then hard and yellowed. The predo¬ 
minant rucks throughout [his locality were green and black schists. The name of 
the place was Siriap, rendered Suriah on the English map. 

At last on nth December the weather 
was suitable for a trip on the lake, there being 

only the softest of breezes from the east, though 

die sky was everywhere covered with heavy 

clouds; and oi die higher reaches of the mount¬ 
ains, in which', to judge from what w r c saw after¬ 
wards, it was then snowing smartly, we saw 
nothing. On the south the mountains w r ere grow¬ 
ing increasingly more massive and more imposing. I am fortunately able to add 
one or two photographs of them. Our Tibetans called them Manigangri. Snow 
also fell on the main range on the north side of the valley, as we saw from 
occasional glimpses of it which we caught through the side-glens. 

I now sent one of my Cossacks, 
together with a boatman from Ldp, to 
make soundings. From Camp CXLV 
they steered towards a cape that bore 
S, 65“ W. In the course of the 
afternoon a keen wind sprang up in the south and soon the lake was white with 
pursuing waves; but by then my men were safe over on the other side, they 

then proceeded to travel along it towards the west, while Tschemotf, the Cossack, 

made a preliminary map of it. At sunset, when they made a fire. we saw their 
camp bearing S. 7" W- To the results of their trip l shall return later on. 

Meanwhile the rest of us also pushed on west, keeping along the shore, which, 

being flat and soft, was scored by a great many gullies, all serving to cam water 
out of the transverse glens through the mountains on die north. One of these 
watercourses is of noteworthy dimensions and terminates in a bay deeply penetrat¬ 
ing inland, and sheltered in part against the southerly wind by a projecting penin¬ 
sula, with two small promontories that jut out north' like barbs. The peninsula is 
built up of crags of green schist, with steep sides. At the foot of the crags was 
a scree or terrace of gravel-and-shingle and pebbles, die spaces between the" larger 
stones being filled in with sand and fine material. They are as though they had 
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been stopped up and plugged hard by the water, so that die whole now forms a 
single compact mass as hard as conglomerate. The upper surface of tilts terrace 
was then about !0 m. above the level of tin: lake. Rut it has been subsequently 
undermined by the waves to such an extent that its outer edge has for the most 
part broken off. Between the rocky wall and what survives of the crumbling ledge, 
and on the outside of the heaps of fallen material, runs the track, only one meter 
broad (fig 229). For a caravan of sheep, marching one behind the other in Indian file, the 
pa tli is passable enough, but for camels it is quite impassable. For Lunate! y the lake 
at the base of the scree was so shallow, Lhat we were able to lead our camels round 
one by one. The temperature of the water was + 1.9°, so that it was considerably 
warmer than it had been farther east, the difference being undoubtedly due to the 
greater depth of the lake in this part. 

We now travelled for a space towards 
the south-west, the shore being scalloped in 
the usual way with rocky headlands, parted 
by bays of regularly curved outline. Upon 
each of these bays there debouch as a rule 
one large glen and several smaller ones; and 
at the head of the larger one we generally 
saw a more or less conspicuous peak, pro¬ 
bably belonging to die main range or one 
of its more important brandies. As in die 
case of the Tso-ngombo, so here again we 
were able to distinguish two different kinds 
of shore formation; one being, like the plain at 
Siriap, convex towards the lake (tig. 2jo), a peninsula in fact, while the other is concave, that 
is to say a bay {fig. 231). The surface of the former is slightly and irregularly undulating and 
consists mostly of sand; the latter slopes slowly and regularly up towards the foot 
of the mountains. These fiat peninsulas are not however so frequent as the bays, 
and in the case of the latter the same type recurs so invariably that one might al¬ 
most imagine them to have been cast in one and the same mould. The southern 
shore appears to exhibit on the whole the same configuration. It was however 
practically impossible to map it from the north side of the lake; both perspective 
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and distance were deceptive. All the 
great chains and their spurs presented 
themselves foreshortened, in the way 
shown in fig, 232, which gives the 
aj>l>earance of a peak with two or 
more wings. On both skies minor 
glens debouch, anti at the head of 
the principal glen we would see the 
outlines of a huge main range, 1 was 
mislead in this way by C5; after 
getting well past it, until it bore 
south-east, 1 saw* that it presented 
quite a different appearance, being altogether unimportant, merely one of the 
extreme outside protuberances of a fork or the mountains (see fig, 233), crowned 
by several others thai rise a good deal higher; when we saw it foreshortened, 
due south, these were masked by the lower swelling. In the latter ease the entire 
section has a fiat appearance; but in the former it develops a wealth of relief 
details hitherto unsuspected. The shore-line, which looked so straight when viewed 
from the distance, is in reality very- sinuous and devious. On the north side 
of the lake we actually travelled sometimes towards the south-east and south on the 
east side of each successive promontory and north on the west side. 





Fig- *34- 
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Fig. 336. 


In tlit vertical face of a rocky promontory we discovered five natural grottoes, 
which had clearly once been excavated by water (figs. 173 and 174). In this locality 
the bushes grew by preference on the level strips of shore at the inner ends of the 
bays. Grass was remarkably rare. 

We often observed beach-lines and strand-terraces; but it was only those at 
the bottom that we were able to study; owing to the steepness of the shores those 
higher up were not as a rule visible. A common type among these lower terraces 
is that reproduced in fig. 234. It presents the appearance of a broad ledge of 
detritus and gntveband-shingle, compact and stone-hard; and not seldom there were 
three 0 r them, each more or less undermined by the waves- The highest may have 
been 10 m. above the level of the lake, the middle one 5 m., and the lowest I 
m, 1 hej occur ot course on those parts ot die shore in which llie conditions are 
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favourable; that is, where there exists a rocky slope with a steep Fall arid an ac- 
cumulation of weathered materials at its base, 't hese ledges furnish a striking proof 
of tile fact, that the level of the lake is constantly falling. The upper part of each 
of these terraces will thus have been for a certain period an abrasion surface; after 
the lake has then dropped one or two meters, the base of the terrace will begin 
to be eaten into by the waves, and so become undermined, the result being a pro¬ 
jecting ledge or cornice. 'Hie tenacity of the material is so great that the ledge 
will often project several meters and form a sort of roof over a grotto (fig 235). The ter¬ 
races are, as it were, cemented to the face or the solid rock and occur with the 
greatest frequency on the eastern and western sides of each peninsula. For long 
distances these terraces make first-rate, level paths; but in consequence of the ravine¬ 
like gaps in them they are unstated for a came I-caravan. A caravan composed of 
camels must find Its way along down below them. 



The ground next the water in the penetrating bays consists of schor, that is 
to say, saliferous mud, often white with salt on the surface. Quite dose to the shore¬ 
line runs a sandy rampart a couple of decimeters high, formed by the beat of the 
waves. Farther away the ground consists entirely of gravel. In the accompanying 
illustration (fig. 237) the regularly curved lines indicate these low ramparts of sand 
and gravel, which frequently, though at a considerable distance, reproduce faithfully 
the outlines of the existing shore- They are in fact mementoes of the lake’s latest 
period of subsidence. Fig. 23S shows a series of these strand-ramparts in profile. 
That side of each such rampart which looks towards the lake is of course always the 
longer, the more distinct, and the steeper; sometimes the inner one is absent altogether. 



After a difficult promontory, round which the men were forced to carry the 
more valuable pari of the baggage, the shore ran towards the north-west. Possibly 
this is the reason why the vegetation — grass, scrub, and bushes alike — suddenly 
came to an end, the shore being then of course more directly exposed to the wind. 
m l b ( - bays that are relatively more sheltered there is an entire absence of 


Even 
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vegetation. Cienerally the northern shore of the Tso-ngombo is richer in vegetation 
than that of the 1'anggong-tso, 

I'mler the force of the strong southerly wind which was then blowing the 
waves thundered against the beach, their abrasive energy being cjuite impressive. 
All ilay we failed to observe any mollusc shells, nor did we see any Alga?, though 
a certain striped appearance of the water a little way out suggested their presence. 
Of ice there was not now a trace to be seen. We passed the last in the deeply 
penetrating bay which I have mentioned: there several freshwater springs gush out, 
and it is their water, spreading out over tile salt water, that freezes- Moreover 
the south wind, which was then blowing, effectually prevented the formation 
of ice along the northern shore. 











live bus lies, and higher 
rse that runs down into 
was on this side of the 


After another difficult promontory we came to 
a large bay, with an excellent, level strand. On its 
eastern side we found the merest sprinkling of grass, 
and on its west side four or five 
up. near the eroded watercourse 
it. some scrubby japkah- It 

bay, under the shelter or a rocky' headland, that we 
pitched Camp CXLVI. The locality is called Gar. 
We did indeed discover a well at the edge of the 
Fig. 139, lake, but its water was very little better than that of 

the lake itself. The sp. gr, of the latter was 1.0108 or 
a shade sailer than at the preceding camp. All the way the prevailing rock was 
crystalline schist, black, dark green, and light green. So far as we were * ' 
iudtrc from the distance, the southern shore has a more abundant vegetation 

orthero, partly because its level and soft strip of shore is very much broader, 
and partly because it is better screened against die wind. Its colour was yellow, 
and in one place we observed a large herd of yaks. 

Along the rock)' brow of the promontory at the eastern foot of which we were 


encamped we perceived distinct traces of an old road, roughly made by utilising 
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the unit crop heads ol the broken strata and levelling up with flat pieces of slab (see 

fig- 239)* It runs at least to m. above the existing level of the Jake, and was used 

at a period when the lake advanced guhe up to the base of the rock)- walk After 
the lake retreated from a to A, the gravelly scree came into view, and there was 
no longer any need to have recourse to the road above- Generally in proportion 

as the lake drops so does its shore become increasingly more favourable for march¬ 

ing on. Formerly the difficult rocky headlands were more in number than they 
are now. 

Fig, 240 gives a schematic idea of how 
such a bay as that at Gar is constructed, and 
tins may also serve as a ground-plan for most 
of the other bays that we came across. From 
a summit in the nearest main range two spurs 
run down at right angles to the shore, where 
the>- terminate in bold headlands. From each 
of these spurs a number of minor offsets jut 
out. more or less at right angles, and arranged 
like tee.th in such a way that each * tooth is 
backed on the opposite side of the spur by 
the space that intervenes between two other 
such 1 teeth*. At the very end of the glen next the lake appear the old strand- 
ram parts 1 these are at the greatest distance from one another in the middle, hut 
because of the increasing steepness they lie nearer together at the sides (fig. 241). From the 
lake-shore below no sign of the glen watercourse can be seen; though when you 
climb up above the highest terrace it becomes easily perceptible, split however into 
several delta-like arms. The reason why the watercourse is not visible farther 
down must he that, when in the rainy season the doubtless copious downflow of 
water is checked by the highest rampart, long lagoons and pools gather on the 
inner side of the same, and in them the sediment settles. From these dammed up 
pools above the water trickles down to the next ramjjart, where it again gathers 
Into similar lagoons; and in like manner at die third, until finally it reaches the lake. 
It is tliis dispersion and distribution of the water that prevent a main watercourse 
from originating in die middle of the glen, and the same circumstances explain why 
the ground above each rampart is generally level, this being the effect of the 
sedimentation. 

During the night of the 11—-12th December there sprang up an exceedingly 
heavy storm from the north-west, and it continued all the next day with undiminished 
violence. Our camp however, which lay on the leeward side of the western pro¬ 
montory' of the bay, was perfectly protected; but outside the promontory the lake 
was lashed Into foam, while breakers thundered against the beach and the wind 
whistled through the mountains. The southern shore was completely hidden by snow- 
clouds; a snow-storm was raging on the Panggong-tso, anti we seemed to realise 
how- the wind, sweeping across its level expanse, and being forced in between those 
vast mountains, sensibly increased in intensity, driving as it were through a natural 
tunnel or rifle-barrel. 
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A TYPICAL DAT Or THE NORTHERN SHORE OF J'ANCGONOTiO. 


Li' TO THE DIFFICULT PASji. 


The track then skirted first the promontory n 
similar promontory which separates two little bay 
came a large cape like Lhat which I have described 
and north-west of it followed a more deeply penetr; 
on the west by a large, compact mountain spur, wj 
sage round It at the bottom* The Tibetans had w 
dieted that it would be practically imoossilih* for ,t* 


h. 
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Fig. 244. 


crossing the outlet of the big, broad glen that debouches upon the bay, we made 
a temporary camp at its western side, while we examined the base of the rocky 
spur. It turned out that it actually was impossible to advance. In two places the 
headland plunges vertically down intu deep water* so that a man on foot could not 
possibly get past. The path that leads over the hindrance is a mere trifle for yaks, 
sheep, and men on foot, nor does it occasion any real difficulty to horses; hut we 
had our camels to think of. The path climbs straight up the mountain side to the 
top and we had to sacrifice a couple of hours in making a zigzag track with axes 
and spades, and up it we then pushed and hauled our canids one by one. From 
a very awkward cby-slate knoll thaL lies half-way up to the pass I made the 
accompanying sketch (fig. 244) of the glen, looking down it and including the view 
across the bay and the lake, which, the snow having then ceased, by spread out 
before me in all its glorious majesty. The path runs for the greater part of the 
way along the inner or northern side of a side-wing of the spur that terminates in 
the impassable headland. The summit of the pass is marked by a heap of stones, 
crowned with streamers on a pole. Thence die scene which unfolded itself was 
even more impressive: we commanded the entire north-western part of the lake, 
and saiv how it is embedded between immense mountainous masses, clothed from 
base to summit with snow dropped by the last snowstorm. It was of course more 
particularly the southern shore of this peculiar lake, with its uniform breadth, which 
fettered our attention. It was easy to see that there exist on that side no 
difficult passages such as those which we had to surmount on the northern shore: 
the strip of strand is broad and level, though a great number of transverse glens, with 
gravelly screes, open out upon it. One of these is particularly large, and in the middle 
01 it there was a gleam as of water. Kight away at its head rises a chaos of gigantic 
crests, peaks, and chains. We were not however allowed to enjoy this fascinating 
spectacle for long, for the storm broke out again, and raged with unexampled violence, 
and in less than a minute we were chilled to the bone and almost frozen. 
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1 -ig- 245, A UIFFJICULT ROAD FOR nmtl.H. 


The descent on the west was very little better than the ascent. At first it 
was easy, for we went down the gently in dined slope of the crest of the spur, hot 
eventually we came to another place that was absolutely impassable for camels. The 
path clings like a coping to the side of a precipice, but it is too narrow for camels, 
fortunately we were able to take them a roundabout way, though even that was 
down steep, barren dopes, until they reached the next level expanse of shore, and 
there we pitched Lamp CXLVU, The locality is said to be called Schovoto, and 

there we found a well containing perfectly fresh water, and also some bushes and 
japkak scrub. 
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The configuration of the shore west of the pass is more irregular than usual, 
atul the scenery wild anti fascinating owing to the capricious relief. Here occurs a 
circular bay, with a relatively narrow opening towards the lake. On the east it is 
bordered by the spur which we had just 
over. From this a pointed ca™* 
sides or which go sheer down 

follows a flat expanse of shore, whicn seems to owe 
its origin for the most part to the fact, that the 
sediment washed down from the mountains has been 
carried to the leeward side of a smaller cape and 
has there accumulated. This inclosed bay sweeps 
round for a great part of the way in a regular curve, 
while the usual strand-ramparts, marking the lake’s 
subsidence, are visible on its Hat expanse. On the 
west the bay is bordered by a cape of a more unusual 
shape, namely a na/e projecting southwards anil 
bearing a solitary knoll at its extreme tip. 

The flat ground in the outlet of the eastern 
glen has something of the appearance shown in fig. 

246. the darker lines indicate the outline of the 
base of the hard rock; the outlets of the side-glens 
are occupied with yellow gravelly screes, descending 
steeply towards the principal glen. The flat scree of 
the latter is furrowed by a number of watercourses 
more or less deeply incised- I hc deepest is only Vi 


m, down, but its sides arc vertical, a proof of the 


Fig. 546, 


energy of the erosion. This watercourse reaches 

down to the lowest strand-rampart, but is not now able to break through it. As 
however this rampart is low. it is fair to assume that it Is occasionally broken 
through when the torrent is especially' big. but that die action of die waves builds 
it up again. 
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Owing to thtt cloudy weather anti the snowfall of the last two days the tem¬ 
perature had risen: on the night of the nth—12th Dec. the thermometer only 
dropped to — 7.5 1 '. 

On the 13th December the wind again blew hard from the west. We were 
then travelling towards the north-west, and thus had on our left the cape with the 
terminal knoll, shown on fig. 247. The cape rises at its highest 3 m. above the 
level of the Panggong-tso, and at its narrowest part possesses a little lake, about 
to m. tn diameteri then frozen. Beside it we observed signs of higher levels, and 
it cannot fie long since the little knoll formed an island dose to the shore. In the 
Panggong-t-so, by the way, we did not see a single island. After that the shore 
continued to be uncomfortable, being steep and stony, and we often had to level 

it with our spades and roil aside big 
stones that lay in our way* Next 
follows a large bay. not penetrating 
very* deeply inland, with a level shore, 
fifi- a 47 < on which bushes and scrub were 

growing. On the west it is bordered 
by a pronounced headland, which forced us to incline south-west, and after that by 
following the shore: we were turned for a pretty considerable distance towards the north, 
passing a couple of small j>ointed capes, l he shore there is extremely picturesque* 
1 lie cliffs, consisting of black and green schists, dip towards the south; the faces 
ot the rock are often as bright as metal and glittered in the sun. Below the cliffs 
wc had, the whole of the way*, the above described terraces of * cemented* gravel- 
and-shingle, masking their base up to 8 or 10 m, above the lake. Fig, 24S shows one 
stn,b terrace, anti furnishes a proof that these formations are parasitic in their nature, 
and owe their origin to the saltwater operating amongst the disintegration material, 
both coarse and fine. Off these terraces the lake always appears to be of consider¬ 
able depth; at even only a few meters from the shore the water has a dark look. 

J lit sc loosely affixed terrace-formations are not seen higher up; the reason prob¬ 
ably is, that they have been destroyed by the atmospheric agencies since the lake 
dropped sufficiently to expose them. 

After travelling f or a space towards the west- 
north-west, we approached a peninsula jutting a (airly 

tong way out; but it is so low that we were able to 

march straight on over it by a lower threshold pass. 

W( st 0! it lies a hay with a lew! strand, on which 
japkak scrub was growing luxuriantly. Here, but 
only on the sheltered side of the scrub and the erosion 
terraces, a few patches of snow were still lying, left 
from the last snow-storm. Upon this bay debouches 

, , a k'g glen coming from the east. The brook 

that courses down it h» excavated a channel 3 m . deep vvilh vmical skfes . but it 

e, nut until ,L almost reaches the lake that it exhibits these emphatic results of 
its energetic erosion. for at only a couple of hundred meters higher up the ,rater- 
course was so shallow that our camels wem able to cross over it. The explanation 
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of the difference lies dearly in the subsidence of the Jake, ir we suppose that the 
lake-level is at a (see fig. 249), then the erosion terraces will be relatively low. 
After a time the lake-level will drop to ft, and as a consequence of that cataracts 
must be fon net I tn the lowest part of the glen. This again will in a high degree 
increase the erosive power at that point, and this enhanced erosive activity will 
advance slowly upstream. At about 200 m. front the existing shore it was quite 
easy to discern the point to which the brink of the cataract has receded. In pro¬ 
portion as the lake drops, the greater will grow the energy of this retrogressive 

erosive activity, and the higher will grow the steep erosion terraces which fence 

in the watercourse. At the bottom, next the lake, they are now 3 in. high. All 
the indications connected with the outlet of this glen seem to suggest that the lake 
is shrinking at a fairly rapid rate. In any case the shrinkage is so rapid that the 
erosive activity is unable to keep pace with it; for were it able to do so, there would 

be no cataract sill in the channel. At the time we saw it. the channel was perfect¬ 

ly dry. 

The next peninsula is formed ^ a _ ’ 
by a rocky spur with steep sides. ^ ^ 

'lliis w r e had to cross over, and at its 

western foot, that is on the eastern side of a deeply penetrating bay, we pitched 
Camp CXI. VIII. The locality is called Sertse, on the English map Churtse. Hero 
debouches from the north a very broad glen, the outlet of which constitutes the 
relatively extensive plain of Sertse. Il was here that I was met by a re I it: f caravan 
sent out from La dak* 



Fig. iJO. CAMP CXLY111. 


At last on 14th December wc had fine weather, a perfectly clear sky and a 
gentle breeze from the west. The mountain panorama of the southern shore now 
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i'ig. *5*. CAMP CXLVIlt. tests or the lmiaus. 


just make out what we guessed to be occasional short glacier arms. Directly op¬ 
posite to us. or S. 43 W., were the village and fields of Man. and beside a glen 
traversed by a spring-fed stream were houses and steadings in several places. 

Qmte near to our camp and dose to the lake-side a copious spring gushed 
out. Wtth the temperature of the air at -6,„= at , p.nr, Ute temperature of the 
water in the bay was + 6.,“, the difference being attributable to the spring just 
mentioned; for the temperature of the spring-water was + ,6..", so that tire water 
was tepid. It was as bright as crystal and perfectly fresh, and issued in a continuous 
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stream at the base of a vertical terrace j 1 ; m, high? it gives rise to a rivulet, 
which, about to or a dozen meters lower down, makes its way into the lake. By 
its means the water in the fairly land-locked bay is kept relatively warm and fresh. 
The spring rivulet crossed the bay in a curving current, from which steam arose all 
day, even when the sun was shining, thus giving rise to a strange and unusual 
spectacle. In the morning the clouds of steam were so dense that they hid the 
southern shore almost entirely from our sight. In the rivulet Irom the spring Alg:e 
were nourishing and the usual Crustaceans were present. 



Fig. jJJ, 3..1 ?3.»37,'s 37->' to-t s jS,?, 36.^ ^3.55 *8.!, 

llreadth — n in, Horixoiit.il scale = i : ioo t oog. Vertical scaln i ■ id.mo. 


The stormy days made me somewhat anxious ahout 'rschernoff in his trip 
across the lake; but once or twice we had seen him and his companion, and their 
bivouac lire, on the opposite shore; front this we knew that they had not been 
caught in a storm out on die open lake, which in consequence of the high waves 
would have been decidedly dangerous. We now at length caught sight of the skiff 
steering straight for our camp from the locality of Man, a little east of the village. 



Fig. JJ4. I. ADA KM TENT AT SERES H, 


The weather had prevented them from taking more than two series of soundings. 
1 hese were however sufficient to prove that the Panggong-tso is not only bigger 
and broader, but also deeper, than the Tso-ngombo, The first series started from 
Camp CXLV and ran diagonally across the lake towards the S. 65" W., a distance 
ot 1J ,8oo m. Soundings were taken at 15 stations, that is, once ever)' quarter of 
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an hour during the journey, the speed of which was controlled by the velocity instru¬ 
ment. The result is shown in the accompanying profile (253); from that it ap¬ 
pears that the southern side of the lake is only a trifle steeper than the northern side. 
The profile proves that the basin of the Panggong-tso is characterised by the same 
feature as that of the Tso-ngombo, namely its bottom is extraordinarily level, form¬ 
ing in fact a trough, which from its deepest point, 40.35 in., slopes with the utmost 
gentleness up towards the shores, but upon approaching dose to these it ascends 
rather abruptly. Throughout by far the greatest part of its area the depth varies 
extremely little: in ten out of the fifteen soundings the variation was not more 
than 3 m. 



Fig. 355, 25.it 47 -i* + 5 ' M 

Breadth “ 5.350 m. Horizontal scale = 1 : 100.000. Vertical scale — 1 : 20,000. 


From the cape where this line of soundings terminated, the two men followed 
the southern si tort:, and the Cossack made a preliminary map of it. Next day, 
as a violent gale was blowing, they were only able to traverse a short distance to 
another projecting cape. The third day they followed the shore farther towards the 
north-west, passing a village of 5 or 6 houses, with one or two willows growing 
beside them, and spent the night in a second village, consisting of a dozen scattered 
huts. On the 14th December they continued on to Man, which consists, they re¬ 
ported, of alxml 25 houses. The)' were everywhere received with the greatest 
hospitality by the people, who supplied them with provisions, and whilst the storm 
lasted lent them a horse to carry the skiff. From Man they steered N. 26° E. to 



Fig. 256. a n av west or SERtsr. 
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our camp at Scrtse, a distance of 5250 m., taking 5 soundings oil the way. Along 
this stretch the deepest place was 47.50 m., situated as before rather nearer to the 
southern shore than to the northern. This depth corresponds almost exactly to 
the greatest which 1 first sounded in Tibet, namely in the freshwater lake between 
Camps XXXVIH and XXXIX (1900). where the depth amounted to 4IU7 m. Thus 
according to our soundings, the Pimggong-tso is (6 m, deeper than the deepest 
part of die Tso-ngombo. Generally it holds good with regard to these soundings, 
that the depth increases towards the west, so that possibly there exist even greater 
depths west of the line last sounded, though it is more probable that the lake 
bottom soon begins to rise towards the level plain situated at the western end of 
the Panggong-tso. 


Fig, *57. FROM CAMP GXCYlir, 



December 15th. Sertsc we divided. The caravan made a detour, start¬ 
ing up the big glen which opens on the north, and then crossing over a relatively 
easy pass, in an offset of the hills, so reached the next camp beside the next bay. 
This was at all events an easier route than that which 1 followed along the water’s 
edge. After riding a considerable distance across the steep gravelly slopes, we 
climbed painfully up to the pass, situated in the crest of the spur that forms the 
eastern boundary of the next bay. The pass is crowned by a cairn of stones. 
Over on the other side we followed the shore towards the north-west at about 40 
to 50 m. above the lake. The shore-line is pretty straight and the mountain-slopes 
are not interrupted by any noteworthy glens, watercourses* or ravines. Down be¬ 
low, at the base of the slope, there is generally a narrow fringe of flat shore, a 
few meters broad and occasionally running out into miniature capes. The bottom 
of the abrasion terrace consists of white sand and gravel, imparting to the bright 
lake water a light green colour. As we rode along tip above, we could distinctly 
sec how these white patches at the bottom were far broader on the east side of 
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each little cape than they were on the opposite western side. The difference is 
due to >shore translation*, the effect of the waves beating obliquely upon it, and 
bit by bit transporting the material to the leeward side. 



a=wave*. shallow patches. e=capes. 
Fig. ajft. 


After that we approached a fresh bay and followed its eastern side due north, 
passing on the way two stone sheepfolds in a locality called Hung, or liking, as the 
English map spells it. Instead of continuing on beside the pass, which was said 
to be difficult from that point, we struck up the glen that opens upon the bay, and 
leads up to a little pass. The English map does not show any path at all along 
the lake-side; the route over the pass is certainly always used. The ascent is steep; 
the track keeps all the way to the watercourse; and the mountains on both sides 
grow relatively lower anti lower and approach nearer to one another. Even the 
fresh horse's which had been brought us from Ladak felt the climb, for they fre¬ 
quently had to stop anti rest. Small patches of snow still remained here anti there. 
The pass itself (alt. 4913 m.) is flat and rounded, and is crowned by a cairn of 
stones. Here again we had an opportunity to enjoy the glorious view*. The lake 
was as if confined in a narrow trench far down below our feet, and in com¬ 
parison with die world of mighty mountains which encircle it on all sides, it ap¬ 
peared quite insignificant. To the north-west were immense crests; on the south 
shore a labyrinth of mountains said to be called Jagtse-bombo. The spur which 
extends south-west from die pass appeared to be connected uninterruptedly with 
them, so much so that it was difficult to make out how the lake penetrates be¬ 
tween them. 

The descent from the pass towards the north is at first rather steep; but the 
descending watercourse with its thalweg soon turns to the north-west, and the slope 
then grows gentler. Below us we beheld the innermost part of a bay of the 
Panggong-tso, namely the bay that penetrates farthest inland. As it approaches the 
level shore, the glen widens out considerably. On our way down we passed on 
the left a small detached rocky knob. Except for some teresken and grass, both 
extremely thin, growing on the flat shore belt, the country was very barren. We 
pitched Camp CXL. 1 X at the very head of the bay in a locality called Solung-tschok. 
the name on the English map being Soulon-kiok- There a spring gushes out at 
the very edge of the lake, the temperature of its water being + 15.1°; but it trickled 
out so slowly at the foot of an overhanging terrace that it took a considerable lime 
to get a can filled. The sp,gr. of the lake water in the bay was t.0101, conse¬ 
quently less than in the places mentioned before, a fact which suggests that springs 
issue at the bottom of the lake. Notwithstanding that the bay is well protected by 
the great spur on its western side, it was nowhere frozen. Our new guides de¬ 
clared that summer and winter alike the lake maintains the same level; but it is 
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little likely that they have taken any note of the changes which may have occurred 
Here again ramparts and rings of white salt indicate that the lake for¬ 
merly reached a higher level. 




Fig. 259. SOME GROUPS OF TIIK LA DAK RELIEF EXPEDITION. 


The hay is long and narrow, and picturesque, and penetrates inland a distance 
equal to the breadth of the entire Panggong-tso; in fact it resembles a fjord clasped 
about by vast mountain-spurs. On the southern shore is the village of Pangmik 
with three steadings. The day was genial and still; but in the afternoon the sky 
was covered with dense clouds and some snow fell. It was a long time since we 
had witnessed the fall of snow; but in this respect that winter was said to be quite 
exceptional. 
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On the i6th December we at first followed the shore tor a space, passing a 
cape and a bay; but at the base of the next cape we turned away from the shore, 
and went up a sort of ravine between rocky heights, which took us to the west- 
south-west, though afterwards we travelled for the most part on soft detritus, haying 
quite close on our right the upper course of the deep-cut erosion channel. I he 
pass itself Is flat, and scanty scrub was growing* I he snow increased in quantity 
the farther we advanced west: at the west end of the lake it even lay on the level 
ground, and not on the crests and slopes of the mountains only. The western de¬ 



clivity from die pass is more gentle than the eastern, anti is smothered under 
sand, both soft and deep. This brought us over the great spur that borders the 
big hay on die west, it would probably be impossible to get round its extremity. 
From Camp CXL 1 X we counted on its eastern side also six capes, one 
after the other, and all having a steep descent into the lake. All the same the 
route via the pass means a considerable detour. 

After passing the outlet of a considerable glen coming from the east, we 
again approached the shore. Looking back towards the east we then saw only 
one Jess accentuates.I cape of the big spur, the reason being that the last bay on the 
north side of the lake does not penetrate very' far inland- After passing yet one 
more cape, we turned our backs upon the extreme north-western bay of the Fang- 
gong-tso and crossed the lacustrine plain towards the outlet of a glen which we 
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Fig. 263 . OS THE ROAD TO THE PASS WEST OT SKRT3E. 

continuation of the groat water-filled latitudinal valley are however very different 
from those of its eastward continuation. In the latter direction we found the country rela¬ 
tively open, there being two broad, flat valleys, which may be regarded as the 
continuation of the lacustrine valley. Westwards however, while two glens again 


saw gaping wide in the south-west. This lake docs not end like 
hour in a point, but in two bays of the same size, separated from one 
a gentle outs welling of the shore-line. The surface features in the north-western 


Fig, 261 , western pancgONg-tso. 
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Jig. 2C J. VIEW'S FROM THE PASS WEST OF SERTSE. 



Fig. 36,1. ON THE PASS OF DEC EM HER 16 , 


debouch upon the lake;, one from the north-west, the other from the west-south¬ 
west, dtey art both narrow am! deep, and in point of scenery have nothing in com¬ 
mon with the big latitudinal valley which contains the I'anggong-tso. The level ex¬ 
panse which forms the direct prolongation of this lake is narrow and insignificant, 
and is bounded on the west by the imposing mountain-mass that separates the two 
glens one from the other. 

1 his little plain is however of rather a peculiar character, for it very closely 
resembles a miniature desert. Its surface consists exclusively of soft sand, arranged 
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Fig. zfilj. THREE Or OUR LA DAS is AT SERTSE, 


in sedimentary dunes, generally disposed in long lines, and often with scrub growing 
on them, which converts them into small mounds of the usual East Turkestan cha¬ 
racter. 1 he plain is crossed diagonally by a river-bed of the highest importance, 
about 6 m. deep anil in general a hundred meters or so broad, and inclosed be¬ 
tween scarped erosion terraces, which show admirably the several layers of clay and 
sand. At the bottom lay an almost continuous ice-sheet, broken only in the middle 
bj a long, narrow bank of sand and mud. ivo running water was however visible, 
though possibly there may have been a current underneath the ice This river 
issues wholly out of the glen which we saw opening to the north-west, though higher 



F%. sfifi. THE NORTHWESTERS' BAV np IWNCGONG-TSO. 
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up k is formed by two other glens, of which the one on the south is the larger, 
having encrgeticalU cut its way down into the immense snow-clad mountain-masses. 
Even the surface of the plain itself was thickly dotted over with thin snow-drifts; 
but heavy drifts were accumulated against die western escarpment of the river. To 
judge from the energetic sculpturing, vast quantities of water mast make their way 
clown this channel in summer, and the water in the western extremity of the lake 
will then be a good deal freshened up. 



Fig- 167. QUH LAST TIBETAN. 


After traveling the remainder of this lacustrine plain, which is known as 
Lukkong, and on which we came across ihre:e tents, we approached the sharply 
defined edge of a steep terrace or platform built up entirely of detritus. Its eastern 
margin is in Tact so sharply accentuated that it might readily be considered, mis¬ 
takenly, as a former position of the right bank of the river, the stream having sub¬ 
sequently shifted farther to tin: ea>t ant-1 destroyed its own left bank. However we 
soon descended from this platform and found tiiat its opposite Taco, looking upon 
the outlet of the southern glen, bears precisely the same appearance as die eastern 
face, which suggests that it has been modelled by the stream that flows down that 
glen. This however is not the case. The platform terminates in a point running 
out towards the south-east and it simply consists of the continuation of the. rocky 
headland which rises above it, or rather of the flattened gravelly scree at its foot. 

1 he most surprising thing however is that in the southern glen, into the throat ol 
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which we now entered, there is no drainage-channel wJiatcvcr, although 1 fully 
expected to see one of the same size as that in the north-western glen. There was 
it is true, a tiny rivulet; yet it was quite insignificant, and did not belong to the 
main glen, but came out of a small side-glen that pierces the mountains on die 
south. Of this puzzle we were soon to discover the explanation. 



Fig- 1 68. 


The bottom of the valley, which ascends slowly and irregularly towards the 
south-west, is completely choked with gravel and stones, wholly products of disinte¬ 
gration, which have tumbled down from the surrounding mountains and make the 
track exceedingly uncomfortable. We passed a very beautiful obo, consisting of two 
stone kists, one, on the east, covered with well-carved Afatte formula:, the other, 
on the west, bearing poles and dags. Soon after that we approached a little pass, 
and there we discovered the explanation of the puzzle, an explanation which throws 
a most in teres ling light upon the orographies! problem as a whole. The pass is 
so low and slight that it would escape notice were it not that Lhe watercourse which 
emerges from it runs to the west, betraying that the surface slopes in that three Lion 
and not towards the lake. Consequently lhe obo in the glen by which we ascended 
marks the western boundary of the hydrographical area of the Panggong-tso, and 
we had consequently now entered the drainage-area of the Indus, f rom that point 
we should definitively leave behind us the elevated and relatively flat highlands of 
Tibet, where die surface modelling is less energetic, and should be travelling down 
to lower levels in a peripheral region. Thus this little pass, although scarce dis¬ 
cernible, possesses greater orographical ami hydrographical importance than the great 
passes which we crossed over in the vast Arka-tagh. While the latter merely form 
a hydrographical boundary between the Lop-nor region and the self-contained drainage- 
areas of central Tibet, the former constitutes a dividing-line between the inland drain- 
age regions of Central Asia and the Indian Ocean. 

Leaving the threshold pass behind us, we rode slowly down a big imposing 
valley, quite broad, its floor level and for the most part strewn with sand, in¬ 
terspersed at intervals with patches of stones and gravel, bushes and scrub, though 
tli^e last were thin. Except for smalt watercourses, formed by the latest rain, 
an soon coming to an end, this great valley also is destitute of streams. In pro 
lt prcS< ; llts tlle appearance shown in the accompanying sketch (fig. s6S); that 
IS O say the bottom of the valley makes an even line between the bases of the 
mountains on each side, and throughout the whole of that ihatweg there does not 
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exist a single edge to betray that water in noteworthy quantities ever courses down 
it. It was not until we had passed the outlet of a side-glen coming from the left 
that we perceived any erosion channel; this carried even then a little water, though 
it was divided into several arms distributed over its pebbly bottom, and most of 
them frozen. Entering the principal glen, it forms an orthodox channel, in which 
however both water and ice were soon swallowed up amongst the gravel. 1 he 
bottom of tin: valley contains indeed a good deal of sand. After that several small 
steep transverse glens open out on both sides. Scattered along the foot of the 
lofty mountain walls there are a goodly number of more or less free-standing knolls 
and buttes. Amongst certain of these was a tiny frozen lake, called Tscbakar-tala or 
Sovar, which filled the whole of the bottom of the valley. It is more probable how¬ 
ever that the vast expanse of ice which we saw was formed by spring-water, which 
had thus frozen into sheets. The absolute altitude amounted here to 4254 m ‘> 50 
that we were now 63 m. bdow the level of the Panggong-tso. The rocks consisted 
for the most part of schists, granite, and quartzite- On our way down from the first 
pass we came across one or two fragments of granite. 1 did not however observe 
directly any signs of glacial activity. All the same the impression arose in my 
mind, that the elongated depression in which the lakes lie, and which orographical- 
!y really is a latitudinal valley, once served as the pathway for a lug and massive 
glacier, which had its gathering-grounds and yfr«-basin to the west, and itself tra¬ 
velled east through the valley; and it is in consequence of this that the bottom is 
so smooth and level as we actually find it to be. Otherwise it is difficult to account 
for its possessing these properties. In valleys in which there exists no reason for 
supposing glaciers ever were present, the bottom is seldom so level; generally in¬ 
deed there exist several cross-thresholds, passes, and similar irregularities of sur¬ 
face. There do, it is true, exist irregularities of this character in this great valley, 
more particularly the isthmus between the Tso-ngombo and the Panggong-tso; but 
this in no way militates against my supposition. For it must lie remembered that 
it is just at that point that die great glen of Niagzu debouches from the north, and 
during the epoch in which the climate was moister than it is now an incomparably 
greater volume of water must have come down that way than the existing eroded 
watercourse would lead one to suppose. For a long period this river brought with 
it vast quantities of gravel and mud, and out of them formed a delta, which en¬ 
croached progressively upon the lake, until finally its flat scree reached right across 
it and cut it Into two separate basins. In die extreme east we also observed si¬ 
milar divisions between the small lakes that constitute the beginnings of the Tso- 
ngombo in that quarter. It is moreover a noteworthy fact, that the depth de¬ 
creases from west to east and that the decrease appears to proceed with the great¬ 
est regularity; this suggests an erosive force acting with ihe greatest energy' at 
the root of the glacier and of necessity decreasing towards its extreme rip. T hen 
however we are confronted with the difficulty of explaining the possibility of move¬ 
ment on die part of the ice-stream along what was practically level ground, or 
even somewhat rising ground, unless we can imagine that the eastern lake-basins 
became at a subsequent period more filled up and consequently shallower. I 
must however leave this problem to geologists to solve. 
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I will now touch briefly upon the observations that 1 made with regard 
to the relations existing between the Panggong-tso and the drainage-area of the 
Indus, but only briefly, because my journey to Lull was too hurried to admit of 
my taking extended observations. I had thus ascertained that the lake-system 
of the Tso-ngombo and Panggong-tso is as a whole limited on the east by the 
gent I j ascending plateau country, bordered on north and south by gigantic 
mountain-ranges, and in the west possesses no more emphatic line of demarca¬ 
tion than the low sill or threshold to which 1 have alluded, and which in its 
longer cross-section presents the appearance shown in fig. 269. If a not very 



Fig. 269, 


deep gap were to be cut through this barrier, the lakes would secure an outlet 
to the west, and would empty their surplus water into the Indus. With regard to 
thi. height ot this threshold above sea-level, 1 am unable to make any satisfactory 
statement. According to the reading of my aneroids, compared with those of the 
boiling point thermometers, it ought to be 4327 m.; but before we can use this datum 
as a basis for safe conclusions, the exact value ought to be accurately known. I 
have mentioned above the existence of a strand-terrace at an altitude of 54 m. 
a >ove the lake. When the basin was filled up to that level, it had of course an 
outflow towards the west over the top of the low sill, and the altitude of the latter 
above the level of the lake is at the present time perhaps die same, or only a 
little lower than, the altitude ol the terrace, although the aneroid reading gives it 
a height of only 10 m. above the lake. Once, but at a very distant epoch, the 
lake received such copious supplies of water that the efferent stream to which they 
gave nse was a large river. The circumstance that this left behind it no erosion 
terraces in the neighbourhood of the little threshold pass does not necessarily prove 
very much, because die bottom of the valley has since that epoch been levelled 
down by the progressive denudation, Moreover the efferent stream was possibly 
so powerful that it occupied the greater part of the width of the valley. Since die 
climate grew drier, the volume in this efferent stream has also grown less, and 
during this period erosion terraces will in any case have been formed in the bottom 
o tie va e\. Hnally the drop in the level of the Panggong-tso has proceeded so 
f ’ and advanced at such a rapid rate, that the erosive energy the outgoing 
s ream was not able to keep pace with it; for had it done so, it would have been 
a .i- to carve a passage for itself down through the threshold barrier, and to-day 
ti»'- . tM> would still possess an outlet just as the Tso-ngombo does. But 

contained^ !> ; in ^ on ^ !s ° has cut off, and' now forms a self- 

for the loss through evaporatin'; ^ ™ tbcKnt wflow water to compensate 
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Prior to the moment at which the lake was cut off, it may be assumed, that 
it* level remained constant for a very long interval of time, anti that that levd was 
prescribed by the height of the western sill or threshold barrier. No matter how 
great or how little the amount of water that the lake then received, the surplus 
would always find its way out at the western end, the sill therefore serving as a 
regulator of the level. If now, as I suspect, the altitude of this sill corresponds to 
the 54 m. terrace, or even if it lies rather lower, the depth of the outgoing stream 
being added, we obtain a plausible means of accounting lor the absence ol observ 
able terraces above the 54 ni. altitude, as also lor the tact ol this terrace being 
more distinctly developed than those which lie at a lower level than itself. It is 
the memorial of a levd at which the lake remained constant for an exceptionally 
long period of time. 'Hie Tso-ngombo is at the present day in a precisely similar 
situation, for its efferent stream regulates its level and keeps it constant, so that 
the Strand-terrace which is now being formed by the action of its waves has every 
prospect of being powerfully developed. If at any time the inflow into the 1 so- 
ngombo should be, as 1 have assumed it will be, too small to occasion an overflow, 
the same fate will then overtake that lake which has already overtaken the Pang- 
gong-tso: it will be cut off, and will turn salt, fudging from the slight degree of 
salinity which the water of the Panggong-tso exhibits, it cannot be very long since 
that lake was cut off: the water is not too salt but that yaks and dogs will drink 
iL. The existence of moll use-shells on its shores is evidence that the lake actually 
was fresh once. Possibly molluscs are still living in its fresher parts, for instance in those 
localities in which there are several springs or in the vicinity of the mouth of the 
stream from the Tso-ngombo; but as the sail nit}' will increase, the molluscs arc 
doomed to die. 

_ IWUHit 


Fig. 270. 

According to von Richthofen, the peripheral regions arc increasing in area 
at the expense ol’ the self-contained inland-drain age parts, as indeed is natural, 
seeing that erosion is eating its way back into the heart of the continent, proceeding 
from the coast upwards. But if my observations and deductions are sound, we have 
here an instance of an exception of a peculiar character, namely a region which 
formerly had an outlet to die sea, but subsequently, in consequence of climatic 
changes, has passed over to the central regions of self-contained drainage. And I 
have no doubt that similar Instances could be met with elsewhere. 

"llie subjoined observations of Strachey are interesting when compared with 
tlte reflections which 1 have made above, although he gives to the lake an altitude 
of only 15,400 feet (4085 m.) and puts the beach-lines at only 70 feet, while he 
considers that the water-dividing threshold lies too feet above the lake. According 
to Rawling, the altitude of the lake Is 14,000 feet or 4268 m., which comes nearer 
to my result of 4318 m, Strachey says: »The Panggong has no effluence what- 
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ever; bute there is an open valley connecting the N. W. end of its basin with that 
of the Tanktse affluent of die Nubra river, via Muglib, die length of dormant 
drainage between die edge of the lake near Jaktil, and the first appearance of the 
Muglib rivulet in a scanty spring at Wangtong being 7 or S miles; and die spring, 
being suh-sallne, is considered by the Tibetan inhabitants as a filtration of the lake 
water, The watershed across ther head of the valley is almost imperceptible, but 
lies probaly at Donzho Lhato, only a mile from the lake, and scarce 100 feet 
above its present surface. The present level of the water is about 13400 feet 

All along the banks of the lake there is a well-defined zone of horizontal 
watermarks, extending to a height of perhaps 70 feet above the present surface, 
formed both by calcareous concretions and by erosions on the foot of the marginal 
rocks, corresponding marks being also visible in parts of the alluvial shore* and 
die uppermost of these lines no doubt marks the level of the existing watershed at 
Donzho. The gradual subsidence of the lake is established by further evidence, 
i he plain at Ot, which is raised only 10 or 12 feet above the present water-line, 
consists of fine earthy strata full of small shells, which are very perfect and un¬ 
altered, i| fossils at all of the most recent sort, and some of them closely resembling 
(il not identical with) a small species still living in the Tso-Rul, though none were 
observed in the water of the Pangong itself. Although die inhabitants of Pangong 
have no tradition regarding the origination of Ot by the subsidence of the lake! 
its gradual desiccation in the present (i. e. human v. historic} era seems probable; 
and 1 was informed by a 1 ibetan, who had visited the lake in company with Moor- 
croit in iSn, and again with myself in 1S48, that the water had receded percep¬ 
tibly from the encamping ground at Jaktil during these 27 years, which, as the 
shore there is flat, might have been done bv a very slight subsidence of the water.;* 

„ * , *f Water* Tibet, by Captain H. Strachcv, in Journal of the JtovaJ 

G&grapAtfai Swttfy, voL XXlN t p + 47 (1853). ' J 




CHAPTER XXII. 


FROM THE PANCCONG-TSO TO LEH. 


On the 17th December I rode to Dntgub, leaving the caravan to follow 
slowly after me. The valley is not broad, but it is only really narrow and confined 
in those places in which the gravelly screes meet from both sides. Such places are 
on the. whole very numerous in this valley and the screes of great size, and thus 
hear evidence of an active disintegration. There are any quantity of blocks of grey 
granite, and sometimes the big screes of these fragments made riding difficult; black 
schists also occur. At length the valley widens out to an open grassy plain, though 
the grass had been closely grazed. Above this, and pretty high up, we observed 
a terrace. On the same side of the valley is a copious spring known ns Pahtng- 
ttiksi. Its rivulet trickles along a deep, narrow bed, with mossy, grass-grown 
sides, which makes its way down the black schists on the right side of the valley. 
A frozen lake at Camp CL sent out a rill, it is true, but it soon came to an end; 
but the rivulet from the Palung-tuksi continues on down the valley, although at no 
great distance below the spring it was then frozen, it contained some small fish, 
but lower down the fish were both larger ant! more numerous. A little bit farther 
down the valley there was another ice-sheet, and yet another clothed, as it were, 
whh a breastplate, a gravelly scree which overhangs die station of Mukleb on the 
left side of the valley. At that place there is a station-house surrounded by other 
huts and willow-trees, and, on the right side of the river, a couple of corn-fields, 
irrigated l>y a canal. We also observed an obo, with a tsekorlen. 

Erosion terraces were noticeable at intervals on both sides of die valley, though 
they are frequently broken or damaged by gravelly screes. At Dschagtag there are 
one or two steadings between the river and the left side of the valley, leaving but 
a narrow passage. Every now and again we passed a picturesque cape, as well 
as small isolated rocky -snags* sticking up from the level Boor of the valley. In 
a corner near a headland wc came upon a waterfall, barely a meter high, though 
It was then frozen into a solid mass of ice. 

At this point the valley all at once changes its character, Wheeling abruptly 
to the south-west, it runs tor some distance due south, and at the same time be¬ 
comes wild, and choked with gravel and fragments ol grey granite. Often wc rode 
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along real tunnels or corridors fenced in by stones of different sizes, sometimes mea¬ 
suring 50 to 100 cub.m. The granite there is of every possible variety, mostly in 
light shades, yellowish red or light grey, sometimes coarse-grained, sometimes fine¬ 
grained, but frequently also striped- hrom the point where we turned to the 
south-west, we found ourselves in a peripheral region, the valley being deep, wild, 
and narrow: we had not seen anything like it since we left the Tscharklik-su. All 
the valleys and glens that we came into contact with on the Tibetan highlands were 
less energetically excavated, the denudation products in iheir bottoms being pulverized 
into fine gravel, or usually sand and dust, while the mountains that border them 
are relatively of minor elevation and their sculpturing less accentuated. The glen 
of 1 scharklik-su is on the contrary deeply cut; but then it belongs in a manner to 
a peripheral region, if we regard the whole of the Tibetan upswelling as a physico- 
geographical unit- Strictly speaking however this glen also belongs to the central 
regions with self-contained drainage, though in its particular case this character is 
nl less importance. All the streams that descent! from the Tibetan upswelling have 
carved out deep channels for themselves, not only in the south, the east, and the 
west, but also in the north, where the stream of the Tscharklik-su ends in the basin 
of Lop-nor . 



Fig. 371. THE FIRST tioese OS THE ROAD TO 1.AEAK. 


L pon looking back up at the point where our valley turns to the south-west, 
swinging round a sharp elbow, it looks as though it were a big side-glen from the 
right which causes it to change its direction; but there exists no such side-glen. At 
t ie point in question the valley is joined by only three small gullies or steep fis¬ 
sures, which start on the summit of the nearest mountains and form at their lower 
end vast screes of accumulated gravel In unison with the phenomenon which Richt- 
boten calls ^diagonal* Stromverschiebung*, the river cleaves a passage to the left. 
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almost at right angles with its previous direction and without any stimulus from the 
right, and in that way takes the shortest cut through the granite, It is, in a word, 
a magnificent transverse glen, short, narrow, wild, and picturesque. At the actual 
elbow, where Lite valley changes its direction, we observed, at a good too m, above 
its bottom, some especially well defined terraces, interrupted at only a couple of 
places by fissures and gravelly screes. During the period in which this valley served 
as the outlet conduit of the Fanggong-fcso, and when the volume of water that streamed 
down it was immense in comparison with that which it now carries, the valley was 
excavated with great energy, the effect being such as nobody would for one moment 
attribute to the existing little brook, even making allowance for its summer high- 
water. It is clearly from the same period also that the side-terraces date; and it is 
noteworthy that they have been built up with especial distinctness at the elbow on 
the right side of the valley, where the Full lorce of the current spends itself. I here 
too the rocky walls are precipitous, whereas on the opposite or left side they slope 
gently down to the bottom of the valley. From that point the terraces continue all 
the way down to Drugub, growing bigger and more distinctly defined as they pro¬ 
ceed, so much so indeed that they not seldom constitute the peculiar ami salient 
feature of the landscape. 



On the right side of the valley is a curious sort of place known as Samkang. 
In a hollow a little bit above the bottom of the valley there are three small square 
stone houses adorned with Hags and streamers; there three lamas are said to live, 
leading the life of semi-recluses. Their dwellings look like swallows’ nests plastered 
against the rocky' wall high up above the valley. A little way past Samkang the 
valley widens out. We thus left the striking, accentuated breach behind us. The 
slope grew more gentle; the stream was frozen, and having spread out in ice-sheets, 

made the valley took bigger than it really is- As an actual fact the volume did 

not amount to very much more than t cub.in, in the second, and of this a large 
proportion came from a copious spring on the right side of the valley just above 

the sharp elliow. We then travel led north-west again, and soon came out upon tin - 

level plain of 1 auksi, with houses of stone and clay, small dumps of willows, and 
cultivated fields surrounded by stone walls. On the left we passed the outlet of a 
large glen, through which a path is said to lead to Rudok, In the expansive outlet 
of our valley several bosses of schist stand out separately and detached, One of them 
is crowned by the monastery oi Dschova, occupying a picturesque anti commanding 
position on the summit of the naked pinnacled crags. On a couple of other isolated 
crags m the vicinity stand a red four-square building and a similar tower respectivelv. 
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After changing horses at Tanksi, we rode on down the broad valley, keeping 
beside the river, which has high scarped banks, that on the left l>eing the more 
powerfully developed. On the way we passed several houses and steadings, culti¬ 
vated fields, canals, and peasants. We were now amongst a different people, the 
had aids. All the way down fltanes t or religious stone kists, were common, some 
ot them as much as 80 nt. Jong. 1 lie} 1 are built up as cyclopuan walls, and form 
long, narrow oblong spaces, filled with gravel and day, the top of which is some- 
whaL arched or broken. Upon these rest the sculptured stone slabs, the sacred in¬ 
scriptions on which are often executed with extraordinary skill and taste. 

After passing the villages of Pung- 
pung and Lakang, we at length reached 
Drugub, where we crossed the river by 
a picturesque bridge, made of long tree- 
trunks resting on stone kists, the inter* 
spaces being filled in with flat slabs. 

Hie village itself is a w retched place, hut 



owing to its situation is not without im- Kg. 273. 

portance, for from it a road starts for 

Last Turkestan. Here, pretty high up on the left side of the valley is a simple 
station-house, which commands an imposing view of this magnificent region. The 
altitude above sea-level is 3900 m., but the station stands fully 50 m. above the 
bottom of the valley. 


On the :8th December, accompanied by two attendants, I rode over the lofty 
and very toilsome pass of Tschang-Ja. In the earl}- morning the valley of Tanksi, 
at any rate its lower end near Drugub, was closely wrapped in mist, and magnifi¬ 
cent ami sublime though the valley was, the icy coldness of the air chilled us to the 
bone. The weather however continued first-rate, and in no way interfered with our 
climb over the pass. Except for about an hour when the pass was enveloped in 
threatening snow-clouds, the sky was bright. 

luom the station-house of Drugub we took a shortcut, very steep, up the slopes 
on the left side of the valley so as to cross over the sharpened spur which separates 
the valley of I anksi Irom the glen that leads down from the pass. .At first we picked 
our way through deep ravines, fissures, and watercourses, choked with stones, and having 
difficult gravelly bottoms, and when we at length got dear of their labyrinths, we 
emerged upon slopes which were not only less steep, but also less grav elly, and in part 
covered- with soft soil. For a while we had the stream of Drugub far down below 
us, but after that it was screened from our sight. Once we had surmounted 
the culminating point oi this bold headland, we found at our feet the deeply carved, 
tunnel-like gorge that leads down from the pass. It too is choked with gravel and 
stones. At length we reached the bottom of the new glen, striking it at a place 
called I schang-la-dogbo, where a group of stone-waIJs on the left-hand side betrayed 
t ie presence of cultivated fields. There too the bottom of the glen was entirely 1 
occupied with large.sheets of ice, which came from a spring close by. Below that 
point the glen is said to be impassable, owing to fragments of rock and the narrow¬ 
ness o the passage-way. I he brook down from the pass unites with that from 
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Tanksi, ami then under the name of Schcjok continues north, piercing through the 
granite in a glen which we shall learn something more about presently. Hie range 
in which the Tschang-la is situated separates the Indus from its tributary the Sche- 
jok, and it loo consists for the most part of granite. The country thereabouts is 
colourless — grey — grey, nothing hut stone, and only in part covered with snow, 
anti even then only thinly. 



Fig. J74. INHABITANTS OF ORCUCB. 


t he road ran next along the foot of the slopes on the left-hand side of the 
valley, keeping on the top of the eroded scarp, generally at no great height above 
the bottom of the glen; indeed we repeatedly came into contact with the ice-sheet 
that filled the watercourse, just below Tschag-nagbo, an expansion of the glen with 
a couple of stone huts, we crossed over a swelling on its right flank. At this place 
again there are springs, and they had formed long ice-sheets. After a long climb 
up the terraces on the left side of the glen, we at length reached an oho in the 
district known as Tsoi tag. The superficial configuration here gave rise to an illusion; 
lor when we thought we had only a short distance left to the pass, it turned 
out that we had still a good long way to go. and that the pass was hidden behind 
the mountain-masses which rose on our left. So up, up we still continued to climb; 
but though the way was long, it was easy, sometimes almost horizontal. In the 
locality of Mokar the glen widens out into a broad, relatively fiat gathering-basin, 
upon which the eroded watercourses of all the surrounding mountains converge. 
Several of these, esjjecially on our right (>, <?. the left-hand side of the glen) are 
remarkably large. On the same side the summits of the mountains were capped 
with snow. The mountains on our left (right side of glen) were however nearer 
to us, and we had a good view of their bold and picturesque sculpturing. We were 
then travelling west-sou dr- west. let two or three places we passed immense sheets 
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of ice, bright as glass and with a greenish tinge; they were formed by spring-water. 
At length we turned to the south-south-west, and so came within sight of the accli¬ 
vity leading up to the Tschang-fa. The pass is a gap in the range which we had 
hitherto had on our left hand, and forms a gateway, into which we entered. The 
ascent is very steep, and difficult, because of the stones and debris that litter it. 
The acclivity does not lead straight up to the pass, but is divided into a series of 
steps or terraces, each successive step consisting of a vast scree of stones, 



Fig *75’ A TSCHORTEJf AT DRUCtJ*. 


At length we reached the summit of the pass, indicated by a cairn of stones, 
with poles, horns, and rags. According to my observation, the altitude amounted 
to 5360 in. At that time the sky was more titan half covered with elouds, the 
wind was blowing from the south, the temperature was — 16.1* This pass was 
therefore one of die very highest that we had crossed over on the Tibetan high 
lands, and much more toilsome than any that we had had to deal with in Tibet 
proper, though this was due not so much to the altitude as to the long upward 
climb and the in part difficult character of the ascent. From Drugub we hacfascended 
not less than 1460 m,, no light matter considering how high up we were to start with. 

lire descent from the pass towards the south and south-west is remarkably 
steep, the path zigzagging backwards and forwards down the face of the cliffs and 
repeatedly crossing over the brook that courses down from the pass. After that we 
kepi to the left side of the glen, leaving a solitary house on our left hand. A little 
below it is a small open expansion of the glen, resembling a platform, and known 
as brngrul. I here a sidt^glcn comes in from the left, which is said to lead to 
lauksi, but to be practicable for foot-passengers only. In this part of the glen there 
is a powerful spring, which had given rise to gigantic sheets of ice; these we had 
° r a ,/? aCC Cl0SC ° n OUr ***** Between us and the watercourse that runs 
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down from the pass inotlifr steep* subsidiary spur hud however intruded itself, it 
really forms the continuation of the end or the crest which separates the pass glen 
from" the glen which leads to Tanksi, but they unite soon afterwards. At SingruJ 
we were at an altitude of 489S m*, and thence we descended rapidly to still lower 
regions, by following the left slope of the united glen, the path, very steep, gra- 
veil)', and difficult, runs high up above the Ijottom of the glen* Upon reaching the 
outlet of a side-glen on the left we once more went down to the bottom of the 
main glen, doubled a bluff, and so reached the station-house and village of Tagar* 
consisting of ten or a dozen houses* Since leaving Singnd we had descended a 
good 1000 m. 



On 19th December we continued our ride down the glen, keeping mostly to 
its left side, or rather on the left bank of its gradually increasing stream. Until 
we reached Dschimre the path was very stony, though from there It gradual!)' im¬ 
proves, and is better cared for in consequence of the greater amount of traitic. 
We constantly passed houses, steadings, and cultivated fields. The next village 
that we came to was Sakti* At Dabhmg we passed a little frozen brook that issued 
from springs on the left side of the glen. On the right our glen was joined by an 
especially large side-glen, higher up in which stands the monastery of Dschagtak- 
gompa. This latter glen leads on farther to the pass of Varis-la, over on die other 
side of which lies the village called Tschema-tschungrtl. The religious stone-kists now 
became increasingly more numerous; in fact they form quite the characteristic feat¬ 
ure of this route, as well as afforded me a fresh interest, t^adak is indeed the land 
of stone kbits; nowhere in Tibet are they so numerous as here. One of the first of 
the larger type that we encountered measured 260 m. in length and the whole of 
its surface was covered with slabs of stone, all inscribed with the usual precatory 
formula. Fortunately for the monks who build up these votive monuments, they 
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have not very far to go to get their materials, neither the iarger blocks of stone, 
nor the thin slabs of slate. These stone kists are always erected in the vicinity of 
a monastery or temple. So here: above the long village of Dschimre, straggling 
along the bottom of the valley, with its cultivated Helds, its orchards, and its rows 
of willow and poplar trees, the monastery of the same name, Dschimre-gompa, crowns 
the summit of a dominating crag. On the west side of the bluff are several houses, 
the dwelling-places of the lamas, dinging like swallows' nests to the face of die cliffs. 



Fig. 277. THE FROST OF TIK5E-GO&JFA, 


Here the glen is, I dare say, 2 km. broad, and is joined by several spring- 
fed streams. 'Hie mountains on both sides are still of great size, although gradually 
decreasing in altitude as they approach the Indus. There was however but a trifling 
quantity of snow on them; in fact everywhere, all the way to Srinagar and Murri, 
there was reported to be exceptionally little snow that winter. The pass of Tschang- 
h is generally wont to be so blocked with snow in die beginning of December as 
to lie absolutely impassable; but we had found it practicably free, except that there 
was a patch a foot deep just under the summit of the pass on the south side, and 
snow r also filled the interstices between the stones, but before we reached Tagar it 
bad quite ceased. When we returned by that same route in April there was a 
greater quantity of snow on the Tsdiang-la. 

A short distance below the temple we crossed over the now not inconsiderable 
river, and its energetically excavated bed. 'The bridge is constructed of logs in a 
single span, and looks anything but safe. But at that season we could easily ride 
across the river-bed itself, for it was half filled with sheets of ice. In die neigh" 
bourhood of the river mouth, on its left side, stand the villages of Karru, Sabdschek, 
and Do. After doubling a granite spur on our right, we debouched upon the broad 
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valley of the Indus, whereujion the country as a. whole widens out to grandiose di¬ 
mensions. When we first caught sight of it, the great river was flowing from the 
S. 25° E. 

Wheeling round the bluff that separates the side-glen from the principal val¬ 
ley, we travelled down the latter on the right bank of the Indus- At the angle of 
the road, and almost opposite the bridge across the Indus, there are two immense 
stone kists, one 250 m. T die other 420 m. long, about 6 m. broad, and 2 to 3 m. 
high. We also observed several stone kisis on die opposite or left side of the val¬ 
ley, beside a flat gravelly scree at the outlet of a narrow transverse glen. In this 
valley stands the temple village of Hemi. Marschang, Mangaltschak, and Dschanga 



Fig. 278, Ut'TAlL < i THE SA 1 IE. 


are the names of villages on the left bank of the river. The bed of the stream is 
there very deep, 40 to 50 m. down, and its eroded escarpments are built up en¬ 
tirely of gravd-and-shitlgle and pebbles. Estimating by the eye. the volume would 
be then about 10 to 15 cub.m. in the second, and the water was perfectly trans¬ 
parent, so that almost everywhere, where it was not too deep, we were able to 
discern the gravel and stones at the bottom. The fall is so great that almost all 
the way along die river forms cataracts. Nevertheless narrow ribbons of ice had 
succeeded in forming along the banks, though only in places in which there was 
no current. The whole of the stream was collected into a sharply defined and very 
distinct channel, and the alluvial deposits, which are only covered at high water, 
were exceedingly narrow. At wide intervals tiny alluvial islands, oblong in shape, pro¬ 
jected above the water, and were generally covered with snow. The Tact of their 
occurring just where they do is clearly due to the protection afforded by the deep 
bed of the river, because the country' on buth banks is bare. 
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Fjg. »79, COlFRT-VARn OF TIKSEn^OifF,*, 


Fig. 3 So. THE SAME. 

were, and the circumstance that die river is not joined by its great tributaries until 
it gets farther down, and 1 realised that there existed no grounds for disappoint¬ 
ment- Besides, the shape of the river-bed alone bears eloquent testimony to its 


In point of volume the Indus was nearly the reverse of Impressive, and 1 
was almost disappointed, having expected to find a vast stream. But then 
mind the season of the year, the absolute altitude at which we actually 
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history', showing that during the summer the river must swell to very respectable 
dimensions. In consequence of the si tape of the bed the breadth does not increase 
very much at the point in question; but on the other hand the depth and the velocity 
both increase all the more. At the same time it is amazing how the bridges, both 
here and lower down, considering their Iragile construction, are able to withstand 
the pressure of the summer flood. 



Fig. : 3 i, leu. 


We travelled, then, along the right bank of the Indus, and soon came to a 
bend, in which the stream was dashing itself with a hollow 1 roar against the al¬ 
most vertical cliffs; but round this buttress an excellent road has been made at 
about 20 m. above the river. The erosion terraces on the left Ixmk make sombre 
shelves, almost wearying in their uniformity; along the flank of the lowest of these 

terraces runs an irrigation canal, which carries the water up to the top of the ter¬ 

races and then irrigates the fields around the villages lower down. The mountains 
on the left side of the river stand a considerable distance back from it. So far as 
it was possible to judge at a distance, the rocks there appeared to dip 35 0 to 40° 
towards the S. 40” W., and owing to the strips of snow' which still lay on the out¬ 
crop of the strata, die positions of these were well defined. 

The valley expands, the mountains on the right also receding a little, and we 
entered upon a broad, open plain, paved with sandy soil, hard, level, and first-rate 
for riding on. We passed the villages of Sassoina and Nang; the villages on the 
left side of the river are more numerous, one of them is called Mato. On our left 
W'e passed two detached rocky knolls, rising above the otherwise level expanse; the 
one farther aw T ay was crowned by the temple of Tagsu-gompa. .After that came 
the large, straggling village of Tikse, with its houses and steadings, its sacred stone 
kists and tsck&rtcns indicating the proximity 1 of a temple. In the background 
the temple of Tikse crow ns the top of a projecting headland, and the 40 or 50 lamas 
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that belong to it have their dwellings at the foot of the cliff, though some of them 
live up in the temple, 1 paid the latter a hurried visit. The view of the Indus 
valley from the roof and balconies of the temple is magnificent. The accompanying 
photographs (figs 277—2S0) will give some idea of this peculiar temple complex, 
though it is in no way different from all similar groups of buildings in Tibet and 
l^ulak. The station-house of Tikse lies 3317 m. above sea-level 



Ot the last day’s ride to Leh there Is not much to relate. We again turned 
away from the Indus, and climbed up the broad sloping expanse or widening of the 
valley on die right of the great river. Upon it a great number of smaller glens 
debouchf and along it rise various more or less detached chains of heights anil small 
buttes. The country thereabouts js almost barren and desolate, and conveys the 
impression of being half a desert; the ground is strewn with gravel. Tire stone 
kists are of amazing dimensions; in fact they look like long walls skirting the way- 
side. At length, after passing through the last little rocky gateway, we caught 
sight of the castle of Leh, crowning a dominating crag, and at its toot nestles the 
little town with its labyrinth of houses and courtyards, its long bazaar street, and 
its avenues of poplar trees. The town lies at ati altitude of 3506 m.; consequently 

we had climbed up nearly 200 m. since leaving Tikse, which itself lies very little 
above the Indus. 

for the next three and a half months Leh was my base of operations. Leav~ 
ing there my caravan, my attendants, and my baggage during the winter anti spring, 
I myself paid a short visit to India. During my absence tile Cossacks continued to 
take meteorological observations; these have been studied by Dr. Ekholm, and are 
printed in the Meteorological Section of this work. During my run down into India, 
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1 did no! myself take any observations, at all events 1 took none regularly, nor did 
1 draw any map of the road; for in the first place ! looked upon the trip in the 
light of a well-earned holiday, and in the second 1 travelled by a well-known route, 
which, together with the adjacent country, has been already mapped and examined 
in detail. Nevertheless I venture to add a few words about the road to .Srinagar, 
so that I may give at least some idea of the region that serves as tin: transition 
from the Tibetan highlands to the deeply excavated, and with respect to their ver¬ 
tical relief, the so energetically sculptured glens and valleys on the southern face of 
the Himalayas. Whilst we were still within the inland-drainage regions of western 
Tibet we had come across anticipations of the transition front thu plateau-like high- 
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lands to the morphology of the peripheral regions. We encountered evidences of it 
in the valley of the Tsanger-schar anti after that in the bigger valley, fenced in 
with immense mountain-masses, that contains die lakes of Tso-ngomho and Panggong- 
tso. But we came to tin: first realty definitely indicated boundary between the two 
ty pes of country at the low threshold that parts the drainage-basin of the Panggong- 
tso front that of the Scliejok river; for it was there that we left behind us the in¬ 
land-drainage areas ot 1 ibet, indeed the vast self-contained drainage-region of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, where all the products of disintegration and denudation, and all the sedi¬ 
mentary material that results, are retained in the interior of the continent, and there 
too wc set first Toot u[xjii the peripheral regions which possess an outlet to the 
Indian Ocean. ! he second well-defined boundary that we passed was the pass of 
Tscbang-la. This belongs, it is true, to the peripheral zone, but nevertheless it had 
to be climbed over in consequence of the configuration of the country. In any case, 
it certainly constitutes an important dividing-line. To the cast of it we found only 
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lankst, Dnignb, ant! one or two other insignificant villages; to the west of it the 
mountainous country from Dschtmre onwards is relatively thickly inhabited, with fields 
and orchards and plantations of trees. 



1% 384 . QUH LAST SIN! SURVIVING CAHEL5 AT LEU, 


It ts solely for the purpose of recalling in this connection the third important 
boundary on the way between Tibet and India, namely the pass of Sodschi<2oji)-ia 
that I will, m the briefest terms, recapitulate the most prominent features the road 
between Leh and Srinagar. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


FROM LEH TO RAWAL-PINDI. 


On the tst January 1903 1 left Leh, attended by one Cossack, and some 
Ladakk. and a troop of horses, which we continued to change at each succeeding 
station. The distance between the two towns Leh am! Srinagar amounts to 243 
miles, little more than 400 km., and is divided into 17 stages, all of them at villages 



Fig. SSj. TSCHOftTfiXS AT J.E5T, 


except the stations nearest the pass. At each station there is a 3dag bungalow>, or 
guest-house, generally furnished in a practical and comfortable way. The whole 
organisation of die road Is, or was, very similar to the itschaparb system that obtains 
in Persia. Every station has a certain number of horses for the use of travellers at 
certain fixed rates, so that you can travel as rapidly as you please. The native 
authorities in the villages are responsible Tor looking after the roads and keeping 
them in good repair. To one travelling up to Leh from India It must be a tire- 
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some anti trying journey; but to me coming as l did from the desolate, wild, 
and inhospitable regions of Tibet, the road down to Srinagar appeared to be the 
height of luxury. 

The first station on the route to Srinagar is Niemo. At first the road runs 
south-west down to the Indus, the ground sloping very appreciably and the slopes 
being thickly strewn with granite fragments anti detritus; but a track about 3 m. 
broad is kept relatively level between two rows of stones. Thence to its broad out¬ 
let the valley is barren and desolate. At the point where we struck the river 
w r e passed on the left a small detached knoll, with a temple on the top. Accord- 
ing to the English map the place is called l’ittiik. After that the road runs west- 
north-west alongside the river, though this soon becomes lost to sight in a deep 
gorge and at the same time keeps a more westerly course. The road meanwhile 
follows the foot of the mountains on the right side of the valley, the surface being 
undulating, gravelly, and barren, with only one or two inhabited localities. Out of 
the side-glens issues an occasional brook, in every case spanned by a bridge of logs 
on stones. At these places there is generally a small orchard. The water from 


Fig, 


these brooks was then frozen into large ice-sheets, though there was always an open 
current running through the middle of them. Then we rode upwards for a good 
distance until we reached a little threshold in the continuation of an offshoot of the 
mountains. Over on the west side we went down through a steep, wild ravine or gorge, 
carved in gravel-and-si tingle of immense thickness, and terminating in a fresh side- 
glen, with a brook at the bottom of a deep watercourse Stone kists and Uchvrtms 
were common here also, though in point of size not to lie compared with those 
which we had encountered on the Tibetan side of Leh. After that we came to the 
orchards and fields of Niemo, situated quite close to the right bank of the Indus, 
It is there that the large tributary, of Zaskar joins the Indus. At this part the prin¬ 
cipal valley is somewhat narrower than hitherto. Its scenery is decidedly grand, and 
one cannot but be amazed at the vast energy with which the incessantly active 
stream lias wrought in excavating its bed. The ancient scarped terraces are of 
enormous dimensions, and often show on the crests of the mountains behind them. 
Not infrequently however these great scarps are pierced by the outlets of the glens 
or interrupted by gravelly screes working their way out of fissures in the mountain¬ 
sides. Owing to the sleep slope of the valley towards the west the fields are also 
to some extent arranged in terrace fashion. A piece of cultivated ground that runs 
for 100 in. in the direction of die river may at its lower end lie only 2 or 3 m. 
above the bottom of the valley. It is held up by a stone wall, inside which the 
earth is banked up, ibis arrangement being necessary in order to distribute the ir¬ 
rigation water over the fields. During the course of the day we observed antelopes, 
partridges, and wild-duck. At Leh there was no snow at all, but around Niemo it 
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lay in thin patches. The adjacent mountains were for the most part whitened over. 
The English map calls the station Snemo, though to an adjacent ridge it gives the 
name of Nimu. 

The goal of the second day's journey was Nuria, called on die English map 
Snuria. After riding beside the Indus For an huur or so. wc lost sight of it after it 
made a l>end to the south, and rode up to the village of Uesgo, situated in the 
outlet of a side-glen on Eire right. This glen, which fe not very big, starts from the 
top of the main range that separates the Indus from the Schejok, but it is more 
thickly inhabited than any other glen in that region, the villages lying quite close 
together. For a short distance the mountainous country on our right was fashioned 
into the most fantastic shapes. The rock was red sandstone and conglomerate, and 
that relatively soft material has been weathered into an endless number of columas 
and sharp-pointed pyramids, standing as close together as die trees in a forest. Some¬ 
times a small block of stone crowns the top of one of the pyramids, though they 
have for the most part fallen down. It is however plain, that it is to these pro¬ 
tective cappings that the columns owe their origin. In consequence of these confor¬ 
mations the road looked in places dangerous, the stones appearing ready to fall at 
anv moment. 

r 

After crossing a little bridge, that spans a brook issuing out of a minor side- 
glen, the road ascends rather steeply by zigzags, but then keeps for a good distance 
at tiie same horizontal level, possibly along the top of an old escarpment or riparian 
terrace. Here again we crossed over a minor offshoot of the main range. On the 
right a track branches off for Nuria by way of the village of Likcr and for other 
places in the transverse glens. Then we crossed over yet another little pass, the 
rock at w r hich was schist. After that we went do wit again by a zigzag path until 
we reached the outlet of a larger glen with a brook and a permanent bridge. Thus 
there exist a whole succession of side-glens opening on the right of the road, though 
from the left there are practically none, In an expansion of the Indus valley, not 
particularly wide, stands die village of Saspul; its fields are arranged in the usual 
terraced fashion, built up as it were on platforms (fig. 286). Apple, apricot, and other 
fruittrees abound, but the predominating tree is the poplar. The village occupies a 
splendid position on the slope, fully exposed to the midday sun. On the opposite 
or left side of the Indus steep cliffs overhang the river, and flat, level expanses 
occur but seldom. Just below Saspul we got close down to the Indus, There the 
river was crossed by a bridge, consisting of tree trunks cleverly thrown across from 
two small rocky headlands projecting Into the stream, or rather they are the two 
halves of a threshold or sill, dirough which the river has sawn a passage. Never¬ 
theless it appeared to me, that a certain amount of courage would lie required to 
entrust oneself to such a fragile structure. The place is known as Altschi-samba. 

On tire mountain-slopes on the left side of the river we observed three terraces 
of an altogether remarkable size, the highest being, 1 dare say, 400 or 500 m. 
above the bottom of the valley. Along that side oT the river there is also a path, 
which however appears to be used for local traffic only. The chief highway runs 
along the right side of the Indus, forming as it were a shelf or cornice on the Hank 
of die mountains, generally at about 40 to 50 m. above the level of the stream. 
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The scenery was fascinating, the views succeeding one another with bewildering fre¬ 
quency; it was grand! I can hardly remember having seen more magnificent scenery 
than that of this upper valley of the Indus. The powers of nature which are un¬ 
ceasingly at work reshaping and remodelling the crust of the earth have here effected 
results of a truly amazing character. Everything is on the grand scale, the chiselling 
of the mountains being in ampler proportions than one is wont to find elsewhere. 
The vertical differences of altitude within a short distance, the principal valley, its 
side-glens, the offshoots of the mountains, the ancient scarped terraces that over¬ 
hang the river — all are of gigantic dimensions. But it is in sooth a powerful 
river that courses down the valley; it is it which Is the determining factor, which 
gives shape anti form to all the other geographical features within reach of its in¬ 
fluence. From the road, then, we saw the river below us, stretched out as it were 
on a map and had an excellent opportunity to observe its ribbon of bright green 
water, tolerably uniform in breadth, clasped between llie belts of ice, of varying 
breadth, that lined it on each side. Where 
the river is broad and the current slow, 
we could distinctly see the bottom, which 
was filled sometimes with gravel, some¬ 
times with rounded blocks of granite. One 
while the river is broad and deep, and 
the current glides along noiselessly as 
if it were oil; at another time it con¬ 
tracts, and the water rushes foaming and 
boiling amongst the big stones of a 
cataract. Occasionally it was so expansive and moved so slowly, that it was frozen 
all the way across and on the ice lay a thin covering of snow'. In several places 
the ice was strong enough to bear men on foot, and even asses, and at intervals 
we saw how the people do use temporary winter tracks across the great river. The 
frost had even seized upon the stream itself at some of the narrow bends, despite 
the rather swift current; this was because at those places it lay perpetually in the 
shade. Along the surface danced the ice that rose from the bottom in round slushy 
patches, which dived cleverly in under the ice-bridges, and then jauntily emerged 
again at their lower side. The water was so transparent that in the open, sunlit 
reaches of the stream we could clearly distinguish die shadows of these floating 
patches of ice on the bottom of the river. 

But the valley of the Indus soon began to grow increasingly narrower, wilder, 
and more picturesque, ami at the village of Lardo it contracts to an especially 
confined gorge. In a small expansion on the right bank stands the village of Ule- 
toklo, and on the same bank, though not visible from the road, is the temple of 
Risang-gompa. 

In this part of its course the Indus hugs closely the left side of its valley, 
V? c ^" s arc s ° steep that it is only here and there, especially in the outlets 
° ( e side-glens, that they leave room for a tiny village or a few home- 

steads. For a space the river is very broad, almost like a long, narrow lake, out 
u ft uch it issues at the lower end once more compressed and churned into foam. 





Fig. 2&J. 
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In several places it is encroached ujion at the sides by gigantic screes of fragments 
of granite. On the right comes a narrow and picturesque side-glen, opening through 
a rocky portal, and across its brook the road is carried on another bridge. The 
green and violet schists in this region are generally 1 veneered* with a crust or layer 
of a hard consistency, hr own in colour and glistening. At the height of 30 to 40 m. 
above the bottom of the valley wc frequently observed excavations, more or less 
shallow, in the face of the solid rock, and signs of aqueous wearing when the stream 
(lowed at the higher level. In the gravel-and-shingle walls on the left side of the 
river there occur not seldom a species of giant pot-holes, that is to say, hollows 
in the soft material, with a large water-worn block of stone in the middle. It is 
quite evident that these stones lie in situ, as also that the pot-holes themselves 
have been caused by the gyrating and churning action of die water in the eddies 
during the high-flood period. At that time, when the river was low, these 
stones were motionless and even half buried in the mud, which has subsequently 
settled in the hole, partly filling it up. 

From the left comes the deep-cut, but short, glen 
of Hipti, in which a couple of villages arc situated. All 
the way from Saspul the valley is confined and picturesque, 
and the road has been made, not without toil and trouble, 
along the rocky slopes, following their every irregularity, 
projecting elbows, ravines, and side-glens. Sometimes it 
climbs upwards round a steep place, sometimes it dips 
down into a transverse glen, and then up again to the 
next spur. In crossing a gorge, the down-flowing rainwater 
of which may imperil the road, it is artificially arched, 
ho that it resembles a bridge and is separated from the 
cliff by an intervening space, and the tunnel underneath 
the arch serves for the passage of the water ami any 
detritus it may carry with it (fig. atSS). The walls of 
these independent bridge-like structures are often very high, 
especially on the outside, and the stones of which they 
are built are of great size and placed carefully one 

upon the other, In other places, especially where it runs along the steep rocky 

slopes, the road is often so narrow that it is impossible for two travellers to 
pass one another, and just before coming to these places it is customary to send 
a man on ahead to keep the road clear. At Pulung-jungjutlg there is on the 
right bank a peculiar, pyramidal rocky butte, quite detached and looking like 
a tower built by human hands. At that spot the river makes a sharp turn to 
the left, and then for a long distance it was free from both ice anti snow, which 
greatly Impaired the picturesque ness of effect, for it made the bottom or the valley 
appear monotonous and as if it contained no water; besides, the lively babble of 
die current was no longer audible. At Bahan-tang the Indus valley is joined by 

the upper route from Besgo that I have already mentioned. The village of Nuria 

is situated at a very confined part of the valley; there however the stream, in 
consequence of its rapid fall and cataractal diaracter, was again destitute of ice. 
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The station-house stands close beside the river in a position which for picturesque 
beaut)* is quite unique. 

From Nuria to Kalatschi the character of the scenery does not alter; the valley 
still continues to be narrow, and the road keeps to the steep slopes on the right. 
The deep shade which prevailed in the early morning to a great extent blurred the 
outlines of the relief. But after the sun had risen and lit up a portion of the right 
side of the valley, the wild and gigantic surface-forms stood out with great boldness 
and emphasis; but down in the bottom it was as cold and clammy as in a cellar. 
The patches of drift-ice on the river had increased in size. Now they swept in 
long connected files along the front of the ice anchored to the banks; notv they 
crumbled to pieces upon getting caught in currents of varying velocities; and some¬ 
times they stood still, piled themselves up one upon the other, and swung round in 
the eddies. 

The village of Kalatschi occupies a picturesque and attractive position, and its 
grey stone walls, rising amphitheatre-wise one behind the other, make an apt back¬ 
ground for the poplars and fruit-trees. Upon leaving the village the road goes down 
to the Indus, past the steadings and balconies and roofs of a white-walled watch- 
house. At the spot where the bridge spans it, the river is very narrow, being com¬ 
pressed between two rocky thresholds one on each side. The bridge rests upon 
stone supports at each end anti is built of long logs of wood, with [flanks laid across 
them. It measures 36 paces or 25 m. in length, A second, but smaller, bridge 
crosses over a side-arm a few meters from the Indus. Not only was the bottom of 
the latter just then dry, but it was actually a good 8 m. above the level of the 
principal river. Probably a portion ol the stream will flow along that arm in the 
flood season. The great difference in elevation bears however eloquent testimony 
to tlte enormous erosive energy' that is developed in the principal bed, where the 
river has eaten its way down with such force that the side-branch has been unable 
to keep pace with it. 

After that the road follows the left bank of die river, though at some distance 
from it; but very soon we turned our backs altogether upon the valley of the Indus 
and entered a side-glen. In this we encountered a succession of views of the wildest 
and most magnificent character. The glen itself is sawn down to an unparalleled 
depth between perpendicular walls of naked rock, for the most part black schists. 
The bed of the watercourse at the bottom of the glen is about 15 m. deep and 
has vertical escarpments, these too for the most part bare rock, namely black schist. 
The road kept to the right side of the glen until we reached the elastic and swing¬ 
ing bridge of Hlangtschu. On the English map the place is called Hangroo; but 

1 am not able to say which is the correct spelling, this way or the way I have 
spelled it, J have at way's made it a rule to write names phonetically; but the Eng¬ 
lish topographers no doubt had natives with them who were well acquainted with 
the* locality' and with its nomenclature. Like the English map, I am unable to give 
the name of the glen itself. In the lower part of the glen the road runs across 

s*teep gravelly screes, but above the bridge the glen grows narrower and wilder, 

living sometimes not more than ten or a dozen meters wide. In some places the 
rocky walls overhang, and you ride under a roof and projecting eaves, and have to 
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keep a watchful eye lest you strike your head above, The accompanying profile (fig. 289) 
shows a typical portion of this road hewn out of the mountain-side, sometimes high 
above the bottom of the* glen, sometimes quite low down. On the whole it re¬ 
sembles a eyebpean wall, which with a little support in this or the other fissure 
leans in towards die rocky precipice, and again and again you are amazed that the 
whole structure did not long ago tumble into die glen below. Higher up die rocky 
precipices are such that the construction of a similar road to this is impossible. If 
supporting walls were built low down near the bottom of the glen, Uiey would be 
washed away by the summer floods, which evidently race down to the Indus through 
this glen with torrential violence: while higher up no road could be made without 
blasting the rock, a work that woutd entail great expense. 

It is for thb reason that the road crosses over the river four 
times on bridges placed quite dose together. One of these was not 
considered safe, so that we preferred to ride across in the bed of the 
stream, where there was at that time no great quantity of water. 
Near the third bridge, Sampa-nesrak, there is a spring, which had 
given rise to a big lump of ice. At Sum do the glen divides, that is to 
say, we turned out of the main glen to the right anti proceeded up a 
side-glen, in which Lama-juru is situated. At the point of bifurcation a 
clump of poplars was growing. The scenery there is in the highest 
degree magnificent. The echoes rang against the vertical walls of rock, 
and we rode to the accompaniment of a hollow murmur from the stream, 
hi fact, h was like riding through a magic temple, w T ith walls of living stone. 

In the side-glen up which we turned there was but a tiny muddy 
brook, though its bottom contained a great number of ice-sheets, 
mantled with snow. At this part tile road grows very tiring, because 
t-ig. 289. not only does it take advantage of favourable buttresses of the cliffs, 
and so winds up to a considerable height above the bottom of the glen, 
but it also sinks down again to the water’s edge, and we frequently crossed the 
brook on the ice. In two places, first on the left side of the glen, then on die 
right, we hail to scramble up a steep zigzag to the heights above, owing to 
the glen being too narrow to admit of the passage of the road: besides which 
it is completely choked with gravel and stones that have fallen from above. 'Hie 
places from which these rock-slides started are distinctly visible fully Soo m. 
above die existing bottom of the glen. At the second of these two defiles 
the glen looks like a mere fissure with perpendicular walls, and it was perfectly 
obvious that even men on foot would not be able to advance along it in that part. 
After working our way up over the steep but more gendy rounded heights on the 
left side of the valley, we reached the expansion of the glen in which the monastery’ 
ot Lania-juru is situated. Its various buildings cluster like swallows’ nests on the top 
of a precipitous terrace of gra vel-and-shingle. 

On the 4th January', l covered the stage to Mulbek, crossing on the way 
over two great spurs of the main range which overlooks the principal valley of the 
Indus on the south. The ascent from Lama-juru up to the first pass, Fotu-la, is not 
particularly steep, though you distinctly' feel it. According to the English map die 
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village lies at an altitude of 11,240 feet and the pass at 13,456 feet, so that the 
difference of altitude is not far short of 700 m. The higher we climbed the greater 
grew the quantity of snow, until finally it formed a continuous sheet, though it was 
not at all thick. The brook that runs down from the pass was frozen into big 
sheets of ice occupying a large portion of the bottom of the glen. As we approach¬ 
ed the top, we found that the relative altitude decreased and the scenery grew 
relatively tamer, while up on the top the country was leveller. The actual pass it¬ 
self is gently rounded and marked with a cairn of stones. Thence the road slopes 
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beside the brook uniformly down to Karbu, being often pretty high above the 
floor of the valley; but at the outlet of every side-glen it dips down into the 
bottom, and climbs just a s steeply up again on the other side. We passed several 
other villages. After leaving Karbu the road continues for a space on the left side 
of the river, which is called on the English map Saneeloomak, and empties itself into 
the Indus. Between its right bank and the left bank of the Indus rises the mountain- 
chain which we had just crossed over by die Fotu-la, unless indeed we ought not 
rather to look upon this pass as being situated on a transverse co! connecting tlrat 
chain (which runs parallel to the Indus) and the loftier glacier-crowned range which 
lies to the south of it. We then made our way up a little side-glen to die pass of 
Namika-Ia (13,008 feet) in the next subsidiary chain. There the snow was more 
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abundant than on the Koto-la. Thence it is no great distance down to Mulbck, 
which lies on the river Wakkha, an affluent of die Sure, which itself is a tributary' 
of the Indus. 
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The next day took us down the glen of the Wakkha to Kargtl (Kurgil), the 
only change in the scenery- being that the glen grew more accentuated die farther 
we advanced down it. AtKargil, winch is an important village, with relatively rich 
cultivation, we were again in the midst of immense, grandiose mountains, surround* 
fog us on every side. The river there, after its junction with the Sum, makes a 
pretty large stream, even in winter, and it would not he quite easy to cross over it 
without the wooden bridge, for which however an iron bridge was just then being 
substituted. In the summer it makes quite an imposing river, and especially a little 
lower down, after it has l>een joined by the united Dras ami Shingo, In fact all 
the watercourses exhibit the most palpable evidences of a very- lively erosive activity, 



Fig. 29T, SOME OTHER TSChOKTEKS. 


such a m can only be produced by immense volumes of water. The sight of tribu- 
taries of this character, and the reflection that these are only a very few out of the 
vast number which enter the Indus from both sides, suggest some idea of die enorm¬ 
ous dimensions to which tltat river must swell in the summer. Here we have in 
emphasised relief all the essential characteristics of the peripheral region. The country 
which we had then reached is the recipient of an incomparably greater abundance 
of rainfall than the relatively flat and protected highlands of Tibet, Here too aqueous 
erosion has given rise to a morphology in the vertical which has little in common 
with that of high Tibet, with its small and insignificant streams terminating in flat 
salt-basins, its filled-up valleys and depressions, and its leveiled-down mountains. 

The valleys of the rivers Sunt and Dras are separated from one another by 
an immense mountain-spur, on the flank of w T hich the road runs as far as jCarbu. 
After that it continues downwards some way until it reaches the confluence, and 
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upon reaching that point, we left die road to Skardu and ascended the valley of 
die Dr as, which Is deep and large, and traversed by a considerable body of water, 
though it was then in great part frozen. Generally the $now continued to increase 
in amount, and went on steadily increasing until we reached the Sodschi-la, although 
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this pass is a good deal lower than the two that I have already mentioned. The 
road again runs like a shelf on the side of the slope, and was in so far difficult and 
tiring that it was covered with hard-trodden snow, as slippery as ice. Here and 
there on the slope stands an occasional coniferous tree, though quite stunted in 
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growth. Owing to the junction of the routes from Kiirgil and Skardu on the one 
hand and from Srinagar on the other, the traffic was becoming more lively. 

On the 7th January we travelled up to Dras. At first we kept to the 
right bank, though altcrwards to the left. Almost the whole of the way we 
marched more or less high above the glen, and only very seldom in its bottom, ex 
cept higher up where the relative altitudes are less. The conifers soon ceased again; 
thus there are but few, at all events in this locality, that have been able to get 
beyond the climatic and vegetable boundary set by the StxbchHa. Down beside 
the river there is occasionally a bush or two. By this the snow was so universal 
and so deep that everything was white, except solitary’ stones and the perpendicular 
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faces of the cliffs. At the same time the quantity of ice in the river increased, though 
the monotonous murmur of die stream was always audible. In several places in the 
river-bed there were picturesque ice formations s and the water Rowed on over the 
bottom ice between the stones as bright as crystal and of a light green tint. Goner* 
ally however die ice stretched across from stone to stone, forming roofs and tabular 
masses, under which the stream poured with a metallic bubbling echo. In some of 
die open reaches the river actually smoked, steam rising from it as from warm water. 
Possibly this was due to relatively warm springs, possibly also to the very cold 
current of air which we felt all day descending the glen. By 9 p.m. die tempera¬ 
ture had fallen very' nearly to 20° below zero C., and at diat level it remained al¬ 
most unchanged all night, the minimum reached being only —22°. It had not been 
so cold since we left the eastern part of the Tso-ngombo, 

From the village of Dras the road ascends die glen of that name. Tliis in 
the morning above die village was entirely filled with mist, caused by the steam 
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rising from the river, which is there open for a space. Higher up, above the lo¬ 
cal it)' in which the springs appeared to be situated, it was entirely frozen over and 
buried under snow, though its rippling could still be heard. The ascent is very 
gentle, and the glen opens out, at the same time becoming flatter. In places the 
road still runs along the side-hills, though not very far above the bottom of the 
glen. The springs which issue there in the bottom of the glen had given rise to 
big. light green sheets of ice, generally swept dean of snow. Ever) 1 now and again 
we crossed die stream by a fresh bridge. The quantity of snow then increased so 
considerably that the road was like a deep trough running across it, its bottom hard 
and slippery owing to the trampling of horses’ hoofs and travellers’ feet, which made 
the ride both difficult and tiring. After passing the insignificant little village of 
Matajun, consisting of a few simple huts, we soon reached Matschui, a solid, well- 
built guest-house quite close to the pass, a great boon to travellers journeying along 
that route in winter, for they can there await a favourable opportunity lor crossing 
over the dangerous pass of Sodschi-la. For my own part, i had nothing to complain 
of in this respect: 1 was favoured with excellent weather, a bright sky, and no wind. 



Fig. 294. A REST. 


On the 9th January 1 crossed over the pass, and found it far simpler dian 
from the descriptions 1 had been led to expect, this being a consequence of the slight 
fall of snow that year and of the favourable weather that was then prevailing. We 
travelled or course the whole way on foot. You cannot cross with horses; to attempt 
to ride down the precipitous slope with its frozen path would have been utterly im¬ 
possible, Round about the water-divide the snow lay at least 1 m. deep, and the 
track was trampled along the top of it. in some places tire crust was sufficiently 
hard to bear a man on foot, but in other places the snow was so loose that we 
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went through. The ascent from the station up to the actual pass (alt,, i 1,500 feet) is 
very slight, scarcely noticeable, anti on the other side the descent is equally gentle 
at first. In fact, in such a dead level of universal whiteness it was difficult to say 



Fig. 195, off THtt slopes or sonscHi-LA, January 1903. 



Fig, 396. OH THE SLOPES or SODSCHt-LA, JANUARY 190s. 

where the actual water-divide was situated. But it is the mountainous character of 
the country on the south side of the pass that makes the Sodsdu-la so dreaded, and 
generally keeps it dosed lor a certain pan of the winter, or at any rate makes it 
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extremely perilous to set foot upon it. On the west side of the water-divide the 
gorge down which the pass stream makes its way is fenced in on the right by the 
precipitous slope of a compact spur of the mountains, and along that you go for a 
pretty long distance. The gorge or ravine in question is carved out with unpara Hel¬ 
led energy to a great depth. Its bottom is choked with huge fragments of stone, 
and in the warm season is absolutely impassable, because the Hood ol water is then 
a hindrance. In the winter it is different, especially during March and the latter 
part of the season, at all events it was so that year. The masses of snow which 
accumulate on the summit of the mountains that overhang the gorge plunge ever)' 
now and again down into the depths below in the shape of immense avalanches, 



Fig. litf, APPRO ACttltfc nRAS. MARCH 11)0.’. 


gradually filling it to the depth of several hundred feet from the bottom. By this 
means a track can be secured through the gorge. You then travel, as I did on my 
return journey to Leh, on the top of the fallen avalanches, although the temporary 
track so made is rather steep. The dangerous portion is fairly' short, though quite 
long enough for travellers to get buried under the avalanches. Tile important tiling 
is to choose a quiet time in the early morning, whilst the snowy masses are still 
relatively adherent in consequence of the cold during the night. In the day time, 
and especially when the sun is shining or the wind is blowing strong, it is extremely 
perilous to venture into the defile. Under such circumstances the wisest thing is 
just to wait. The path on the face of the precipice on the right side t>r the gorge 
is absolutely impassable in winter, for it is overhung by threatening masses of snow, 
which may at any and every* moment start gliding downwards. In the year 1903 
the track was however still passable on the 9th January , although travelling was 
anything but agreeable. For it was very* narrow and frequently' sloped outwards; 
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morecjver it caked with unbroken ice s formed through tlic freezing of the ^stcr 
that drops during the day from the melting snows above. In fact, it would be 
actually dangerous to venture on it without axes, a rope to tie you all together, and 
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Fig. ON THE ROAU TO BODSCKt-LA, WARuH iyn2. 


trusty and vigilant guides to help you. For on your left yawns the abyss, the bottom 
o\ which you often cannot see in consequence of the precipitous character of the 
slope and projecting cornices that screen k from above. 
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I'ig. J01, NEAR SONASIAKO. 



L [jon reaching the edge of the platform down die face of which the path 
plunges headlong to the station-house of Baltal by a series of short, quick, zigzag¬ 
ging turns, you involuntarily pause, lost in admiration of the view that lies spread 
out at your feet, In fact. 1 stood there a considerable time, notwithstanding the 
keen wind that was then blowing from the east-north-east, for die wind had lieen 
I resigning up as we gradually approached the brink of the declivity. This then 
lorms the third sharply defined dividing-line between the highlands of Tibet and the 

f/tditt, JwrHty in Cmfraf Asia IV. . ^ 
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Fig. 301. THE SAKE. 
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southern valleys oi the Himalayas. Far down below our feet was the upper part 
of the glen which leads out uj>on the valley of Kashmir, The glens of the peri¬ 
pheral region which we were leaving behind us are barren, or have in any ease but 
little vegetation to show; at our leet we had a fresh gigantic valley, on the slopes 
of which grow coniferous forests, pi dnting; to a milder climate and giving to the 
Sodschi-Ja the character ol a climatic boundary. The descent of this steep declivity 
was likewise dangerous because of the frozen nature of the pass: a slip of the foot 
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would have been fatal. Hence it was with a feeling of relief that we at length saw 
the station-house of Baltal growing bigger and bigger, and still keener was our 
gratification when we at last found ourselves on the relatively level expansion of the 
valley in which the station-house stands. By the time we got down the wind was blow¬ 
ing quite a gale; but my guides declared it was feeble as compared with that which 
generally prevails every da) - during four months of the winter, sweeping in inter¬ 
mittent, but furious gusts across the pass of Sodschi-la. It is because of this violent 
wind that the station-house of Baltal is constructed of such very solid timbers; the 
beams and posts in its interior are as substantial as those in the hull of an Arctic 
whaler. The very telegraph poles in that locality are supported to enable them to 
withstand the force of the wind. The summer is however said to be free from these 
gusty squalls. They would seem to be in some way connected with inequalities in 
temperature and atmospheric pressure in the region above and below the precipitous 
declivity. The ground around Baltal ami fur some little distance down the valley is 
bare, this being clearly a consequence of die wind. It was not until we got farther 
down that we came upon the first strips and patches of snow* but before we reached 
Sonamarg the snow again formed a continuous covering. In that part of the valley 
we rode on the right bank ol a not inconsiderable stream, which derives its real 
water-supply from a couple of side-glens that debouch from the south just below 
Baltal, Sonamarg is a tiny liamlet of two or three steadings anti a station-house. 

The next day we travelled down the valley of the river Sint!. After crossing 
the stream twice in the neighbourhood of Sonamarg, the road, so long as the val¬ 
ley continues narrow, keeps to the slopes on the right, running along a narrow 
shelf, more or less high above the river, and at that time sheeted throughout with an 
extremely treacherous crust of ice. Even in those places in which it was free from 
snow, it was nevertheless frozen, the ice being formed from water dial had trickled 
down from above. As soon as the valleys widened out again, and became more 
open, the snow suddenly ceased, and the farther we advanced the better grew the 
road; in fact, it became at last a first-rate highway, well kept and with a fair amount 
of traffic on it. We crossed the river six times on well built bridges. The volume 
continued to increase, until by the time it debouched upon the flat and level valley 
of Kaschmir the Sind was quite a big river; there, after forming lakes and marshes, 
it unites with the jcltlam or Jeltm. At noon there was a crisp breeze blowing up 
the valley, but it was followed by a calm. The villages now came closer together; 
we passed Gagangan, Gum, Mamcr, and a string of others. The scenery was ex¬ 
tremely fascinating — in the bottom of the valley deciduous forests, bushes, and 
meadows, on the lower slopes cultivated fields, and, more es|>eciaUy on the left side 
ot the valley, thick and magnificent forests of conifers. The slopes on the right 
were for the most part bare, although one would indeed expect that forest would 
tlirive better on die sunny side; but either the soil there is less suitable or the supply 
of water is not sufficient. After the severe and bitter climate of Tibet, with its low 
temperatures, the winter in Kaschmir was to me like the mildest of summers. Our 
last day's ride took as from Kangan via Ganderbal to Srinagar; thence I travelled 
three days down the valley of the jehlam, and, crossing the pass of Murri, so 
reached Rawal-pindi. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


FROM LEH TO THE KARA-KORUM. 

\t only remains for me to describe briefly the last portion of these three years 
of travel, namely the journey from Leh over the pass of Ivara-korum to Karghah'k. 
This route has, as is well known, been traversed by numbers of Europeans, and what 
1 have to say about it cannot lay any claim to novelty. But the plan of this work 
requires that 1 should describe the western part of Tibet, where the highland is narrow¬ 
est; for in vols. Ill and IV 1 have dealt with the interior of high Tibet. For my 
own part I was anxious to make sonic acquaintance with western Tibet after having 
visited so many other parts of that immense highland region. I was desirous to 
compare the orographtcal moulding in the west with the arrangement and general mor¬ 
phology of the northern, eastern, and central parts of the region. 

I returned to Leh on the 25 th 
March and left it again on the 5 th 
April, taking with me a caravan of 
yaks and horses, those of my own men 
who still remained in my sendee and a 
number of Lad a k is, who knew the road 
across the Kara-korum. lliese men 
were however to return as soon as we 
came into touch with Mussulmans who 
could furnish us with a fresh relay of 
caravan animals. There is a regular, 
though small, traffic between Leh and 
jarkent, and several of the inhabitants 
of the little Ladak town have visited 
tile East 1 urkestan city. At first we retraced our own footsteps across the Tschang-Ia 
to Drtigub; but 1 myself took a different route at starting, and went past Hemi, 
being desirous to visit that celebrated monastery. 

The first day therefore 1 journeyed to Tschuschot (Shushot). In the beginning 
f followed the road which I have already described, past the long stone kists down 
to the bank ol the Indus, and at Tschoglangtse-tsangpa crossed over the river by two 
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bridges, for it is there divided into two branches. The volume appeared to be 
about the same as it was in the end of December, although spring had already 
set in: at the same time it will certainly have decreased slowiy from the end of 
December to, let us say, the beginning or middle of March, but after that will have 
increased, am] every day it would go on steadily increasing until the summer floods 
came, 'Ole road runs a little distance from the left bank of the Indus, though often 
it approaches quite dost to it. Tschuschot is a straggling village of immense length, 
and consists of scattered steadings and clay-built houses, with cultivated fields, in 
which the people were then busy ploughing, the fields being covered with a perfect 
network of canals. Opposite to us, on the right bank of the Indus, was the monas¬ 
tery of Tikse. jx'.rched high on its crags. 


\ 



Fig- 305. TUB IVUIA.IK OF LEM. 


On the 6di April we travelled up beside the Indus between the farms and 
fields. As a rule the river was not visible; all we could see was its right-hand 
terraced escarpment. In a deft of the rocks on the right lay the village of Maschu 
(Masho), with a gompa or monastery. Pretty close to our route ran a distinctly 
detmed terrace, evidently marking a tormer position of the river, and on the left 
we passed two small buttes, on one of which stands the monastery' temple called 
Stakna, picturesquely situated like a fort in the middle of the valley’. After that the 
valley grows narrower for a considerable distance; and while we travelled dose to the 
mountains on its right-hand side, the flanks of which were seamed with ravines and 
transverse glens, the river was visible a long distance ahead of us, Then the farms 
and the fields ceased, am I the surface, consisting of firmly consolidated gravel and 
sand, was frequently crossed by shallow, though dry, gullies. We left the river at 
the solitary farm of Tschanga (Changa), and struck oft’ south and south-west up 
t ie grave!!;, scree at the fuot of the mountains, and shortly afterwards entered the 
glen of Hetnt. In the entrance to the glen stand several picturesque and tastefully 
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ornamental tsckortem % and we also passed several rounded or elongated stone kists 
with mam slabs, The entrance to the glen forms a narrow gateway, and after we 
got in amongst the mountains we travelled almost due west. Twice we crossed 
over the rather deeply incised watercourse, the second time on a bridge. At that 
spot there had been a running brook, though it was then for the most part filled 
with ice. In the narrow, picturesque glen poplars are fairly numerous. Again we 
passed a stone kist, for winch there was barely room in the bottom or the glen. 
Above it rose wild and rugged cliffs, and at the head of the glen snow-dad moun¬ 
tains were visible. Before us, at the foot of a precipitous cliff, stood the monastery 
of Hemi, a slightly packed complex of houses, clinging to the steep face of the rock 
one above the other like swallows’ nests, all of them cubical or oblong-shaped; they 
looked as ii they stood in imminent peril of being crushed by a fall of rock from 
above. However there is one predominant facade, and with it the fronts of the 
other houses are all built parallel. As 1 have given a brief description of I lend in 
my popular book, 1 need not delay longer over it here. 



Fig. JO*. UAXCING Gluts OF LAUAK. 


The next day the sky was heavy with clouds, and at 3 p.m. it snowed. We 
again went down to the Indus, which we crossed on a swinging bridge. Even in 
the short interval of one day the volume appeared to have increased somewhat, 
and the stream was muddler, and was rushing tumultuously down between its ver¬ 
tical escarpments of gravel-and-shingle. Shortly afterwards we again struck the 
road that we had travelled on in December, the roail that leads up through the 
aide glen to the pass of Tschang-la. The volume of the brook in this side-glen 
was considerably smaller than when we saw it before; but probably the greater 
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ha<l left the hot tropical plains of India, and within another few weeks I should 
Ixt in the warm and sultry dime of East Turkestan; and between the two intervened 
the narrowest part of the Tibetan highlands, widi its still arctic climate. 

Towards evening we sent the two hundred yaks with their eighty drivers up 
towards the pass to trample down the path, which we intended to use as early as 
possible the following morning. 



Ftg. 3tt. A HOUSE AT DJKJCUB. 


On the 9th .April I crossed over the Tschang-la for the second time. In the 
evening it had again snowed smartly, but in the morning the sky was perfectly 
clear, except that a few vaporous clouds like mist formed a fantastic and ragged 

corona round the rising sun. All the way to Sin grid we followed the path on 

the right side of the glen, that on the left, which we had used in December, 
being impassable owing to the snow. As the latter side was in the shade, the snow 
not only accumulated there in greater quantity, but it also remained a longer time 
proof against thawing. The road on the right also partook less of a break-ncck 

character than that on the left, this being in no slight degree the effect of the snow- 

in levelling up inequalities, and by its uniform softness and whiteness masking the 
harsher features of the vertical relief. The day was all that could be desired for 
a journey across this lofty pass: not a breath of air moved, not a speck of cloud 
to be seen in the sky. For a couple of hours in the morning however delicate, 
buoyant spicules of ice were floating about in the atmosphere, though without impairing 
the effects of the sun's power. Very soon after the sun rose, we felt it warm, and 
it grew increasingly warmer as the day wore on and we ascended, until at noon 
the heat was more intense than I ever remember it to have been; indeed during 
the greater part of the day it might quite correctly have been described as painful 
ami oppressive. W e had to throw olt our overcoats, the sun shone fiercely in our faces, 
and we longed, but longed in vain, for a refreshing breeze or a cloud to moderate the 
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burning intensity of its rays. Strangely enough, it was also hot in the shade. But 
despite the discomfort of the heat, the effect of the excessive insolation, which 
made the skin peel off our faces in strips, we had nothing really to complain of. 
To have crossed the pass in a snowstorm would have been dangerous; in an) - case 
it would not only have been difficult for the yaks to have found their way 
through the snow, but the path they trod would soon have been snowed up again. 



l'ifi. JI3. A LADAK!. 


When we started the snow was hardly a foot deep; but very soon it was 
twice that depth; above Singrul it was especially thick. It brought with it however 
ont: advantage, in that it filled up all the hollows ami interstices between the stones 
and fragments of rock, and to that extent levelled the track; though when you 
ride a yak, as l did then, the inequalities of the surface occasion you no incon¬ 
venience, for yaks can pick their way almost anywhere with extraordinary’ sureness 
ol foot. As in the Sodschi-ta, the snow lay thicker also on the east side of this pass. 
It was in fact a meter or more deep, and had it not been for the track trampled 
by the yaks, it would have been quite impossible to cross the pass in one day. 
Meanwhile we were restricted to the path thus made through the snow by our yak 
plough*, and every time it became necessary to adjust a load on the back of any 
of the animals the entire string of horses and yaks that followed after had to 
stand still and wait. In this way we kept perpetually stopping, and it was not 
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until we hail got over the pass, where we made the usual pause for taking obser¬ 
vations, that, in tht? neighbourhood of the frozen and snow-covered spring of Soltak, 
we overtook the long black line of the yak plough*, which was in places almost 
hidden in the deep furrow it had itself made through the snow. The caravan liad 
been busy all night forcing a path through the snow-drifts, which in some places, 
more especially the hollows, lay to a depth of two meters. After an eleven hours* 
march we reached at dusk the stone hut of Dag-nagbo, the coolness of the evening 
being very noticeable after such a warm and strenuous day. We had only one 
solitary case of snow-blindness, the sufferer being one of the Burjat Cossacks; but 
after a few days he was better. 



313. A TSCHORTEK AT ORUODB. 


On the toth April we covered the last stage of the common road that we 
had travelled over in December, namely to Drugub. Notwithstanding the great 
quantity oi snow on the 1 schang-la, the last piece of the road had none at all. 
I'.ven at Dag-nagbo the snow was thin and sparse. The snowfall during the night 
had indeed made the ground white, but this had rapidly thawed again. Up towards 
the pass the sky now looked threatening and the summits of the mountains were 
wreathed in heavy snow-clouds. Nevertheless the caravan of yaks returned home, 
starting as early as possible before the track which they had made should get 
snowed up again. At Drugub we spent the night in the same quarters as before, 
and made the beginning of our preparations for the climb over the Kara-korum. 
We took with us both yaks anti horses, as well as a troop of trust)' Ladakis. None 
of them hat! ever been over the Kara-korum in winter, so that they were uncertain 
as to which route ought to be chosen. The shorter was said to be that past the 
glacier-arms of the pass, though it is otien blocked with ice, so that under the most 
favourable circumstances only a narrow passage is left open between the front ol 
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the glacier-arm and an opposing precipitous clifif. If this passage were stopped up, 
we should be obliged to make a three days’ detour. When we reached Schejok 
men would have to be sent on in advance to find out which would be the better 
route to take, I lie terms that our Ladakis demanded were one rupee per day 
for each horse anti 6 annas for each yak. During die summer these prices are 
considerably lower. 



%• 3M LOOKING UP THE TANKS! VALLEY I'KUM DRUGUH. 


April 11 til. 1 he route from Drugub to Schejok leads through the loner part 
of the glen tn which Drugub and Tanks! are situated. On the English map the 
name Durgul is evidently the same as Drugub, although pronounced differently by 
different* informants. It is a wild and picturesque road; the river has energetically' 
eaten its way down vertically or very steeply through the granite, making a deep 
narrow, winding gorge, fenced in by bare, nigged cliffs, bizarre jet impressive in 
character. Fhe bottom of the glen is choked with gravel and stones of all sizes, 
which materially impeded our advance. The only vegetation was some solitary ! 
ra g£ e d bushes, anti these were few anil far between. There was no grazing, for 
there simply is no room for it, the glen nowhere widening out. Throughout the 
g en there is nothing but stone, stone, flung about in picturesque confusion, just as 
the most capricious fancy would seem to have suggested. Some idea of its curious 
anti inhospitable nature may be obtained from the accompanying photographs (see 

figs- 314^317, 320). 

At first the glen forms a big S-shapud bend, in which the road keeps exclu¬ 
sively to the left bank of the stream; but after that we crossed the brook six times. 

I his was rather trying for our large company of men on foot; when the water 
pressed upon them, they grew unsteady and began to slip; but they are ac¬ 
customed to balancing themselves on the rounded stones in the beds of the streams. 

’ k- 1 Waj down t,lis be<1 ** fa* 1 water-wom, rounded stones. The places at 
which die road crosses over the stream are where the latter presses close in to 
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tilt base of a peipendictilar cliff: but some distance lower down the river glides 
diagonally across to the opposite side, to wash the foot of another cliff, ant! then 
we were forced to ford it again. For almost the whole of the way the water 


Fig. 315. THE RIVER OF tlRtJGUR. 


foamed and boiled in little restless, broken cascades amongst the stones; it was 
very seldom that it honed along quietly for a short distance. The morphology is 
the same as it Is in all transverse glens cleft through granite; the vertical dimen¬ 
sions are more striking than the horizontal. Above, our heads towered mighty 
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Fig. Jl6, HARROW PASSAGES in the vallet. 


masses of rock, and repeatedly we could not help fancying we were in clanger of 
being crushed under the fall of some overhanging cornice or top-heavy shoulder of 
the mountain. The view down die glen kept changing every minute, though the 
glen preserved throughout its character of a gorge or defile. All the same the 
scenery was not monotonous; it afforded me a true delight to study the singular 
shapes which the different varieties of the capriciously bedded granite has assumed. 
Sometimes the rock was striped, sometimes coarse-grained, sometimes grey, some¬ 
times brownish-red. In various places the natives have built bridge -1 ike" walls of 
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stones and slabs along the faces of the precipices, and upon them the road is car¬ 
ried. This is to avoid forthng the stream unnecessarily, a task that grew every day 
more difficult. J Hiring the high-water period it is probably cpite impossible to cross 




Fig. 317. A SHORT HALT. 


the stream; it will then be too deep and too furious. Here l found it convenient to 
rule a yak, for I could safely leave the animal to look after itself, while I devoted 

all my attention to my map-making, which the winding character of the glen made 
very exacting. 
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i ig- 319. OUR HOUSE IN' SCHEjMSu. 
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across which meanders the Schejok stream. On both sides rise stupendous mount¬ 
ains, half covered with snow; but the bottom of the glen, as well as the lower 
slopes, were on the contrary quite free from it. Nor was there any ice to be seen, 
except small patches, and they were soft, in the more sheltered corners of the 
transverse glens. At length the road trended a little towards the west. Finally, 
having passed an ubo and some small tschortens, we found that we had reached 
the little village of Schejok, with its simple four-square stone houses. The one 
that was placed at our disposal possessed a balcony, from which wc enjoyed a 
glorious view of the Schejok valley, a view which we beheld with all the greater 
interest since we knew that through it ran the road that was to lead us to our 
greatly longed for goal — jarkent and East Turkestan. 



Tig. j2o, another narrow ilace. 


All day the sun had not shown himself once, but a little before sunset he 
just peeped out for a shurt while. Towards evening all the mountain-tops were 
draped with heavy clouds. Next day the clouds were so thick that it was never 
more than twilight; on the mountains it was snowing fast, so that we were unable 
to see their tops. It even snowed a little down in the village of Schejok. 

Here wc took a day s rest and organised the caravan that was to accompany 
us to the pass ol Kara-korum. We required 27 horses. Our baggage was now 
considerably reduced, for we had no longer any need to carry provender with us for 
such a long time beforehand. .Another three weeks or so would see our journey 
ended. Our courtyard was therefore the scene of the greatest bustle. The animals’ 
loads were arranged in the most convenient manner, and the horses were shod and 
groomed after the requisite number had been selected out of 30 from Schejok and 
30 from Nubra. In the case of a forced crossing of the pass such as that which 
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1 now contcmpkted it is 3 decided advantage to hire csrsv^n animals instead of 
buying them* True, it comes dearer to hire them: but that is outweighed by the 
freedom from all responsibility in connection with them. You may safely leave it to 
the owners’ own interest to look after them as conscientiously as possible, k also 
rests with them to provide forage and to seek for suitable camping-[daces with 
grazing. All we had to do was to accompany them; we could safely trust the 
Ladakhi and their local knowledge. 



Fig. 321, VIEW I'P THK VALI.KV nf SCKEJOK rftOM i |[i: VII.I.AGE ill SCilKjiiK, 


We began our actual march up to the pass of Kara-korum on the 13th 
April; this was the highest pass of all those that I essayed on the Tibetan highlands, 
I he weather was not particularly inviting for such a venture, for there was reason 
to believe that with each succeeding day we should advance into severer and colder 
regions. The sky was heavy with dark and threatening clouds, which trailed along 
the mountain-sides and drifted down the glen like gigantic pendent tufts of wool, 
i he wind blew and tine snow was falling. With the view of sparing our horses 
for the exertions that lay in front of them, for the first few days we packed all the 
baggage upon yaks, which were afterwards to return. Turning our backs, then, 
upon Schejok, tile last little inhabited outpost in the north of Ladak. wo plunged 
in amongst the barren, uninhabited mountains. We travelled at first towards the 
south-east, crossing over the hills on which Schejok is built. Eiut these we soon 
left behind us, and then descended into the bottom of the valley, where, to begin 
whit, we crossed over the stream of Drugub. just above its confluence with the Schejok. 
Shortly after that we for tied the principal stream also and subsequently kept along 
its right bank. Its volume amounted, I dare say, to about 7 cub. m.. as compared 
with 2 cub.in. in the Drugub, and the water was perfectly clear. The bottom of the 
valley is littered with grey granite detritus, and Ls broad and fiat, so that the fording 
01 the river was a very easy matter. At the foot of the mountains on the right 
side of the valley is a strikingly developed terraced escarpment, the work of erosion, 
with an abrupt and sharply defined edge, while the left aide is occupied by the 
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great offshoot which separates the Stream of Brugub from the river of Schejok. 
Higher up this offshoot is cleft by a deep and energetically carved side-glen, the 
rocky outlet of which faces Schejok- At last however the valley turned to the east, 
and then to the north-east, and finally to the north, just in tills part of its course 



Fig, J22, CROSSING THE RIVER OF SCHEJOK. 


tht Schejok riur alte-rs its direction in a very remarkable way. The stream 
comes down from the north, but upon reaching the bend in question it turns 
sharply towards the north-west. Thus all die way from the Kara-korum pass it 
succeeds in breaking through the mountain-ranges 'in those localities in which the 
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peripheral characteristics are less accentuated; but from Schejok onwards it has to 
flow, like the Indus (into which it empties), parallel to die chains which run from 
south-east to north-west. It is in tilts way that the sharp curve in question has 
arisen, compelling us to sweep round in a half circle. 

At die same time the valley contracts and its bottom becomes tilled with 
detritus. I wiee more we had to ford die stream, namely in a little sharp bend, 
owirttf to the current there bugging closely the precipice on the right side. In the 
summer this spot Is impassable, as indeed the English map warns us; the bottom 
of the valley will be then completely filled with water in the narrower parts. We 
travelled next along the right bank, keeping dose to the tumultuous stream. In 
sheltered places we found balghim bushes growing in great numbers. On the other 
hand grazing was scarce, though during the latter part of the day kamisch made 
its appearance, especially in those localities in which the balghun bushes were growing 
luxuriantly. I he mountains on die right descended almost precipitously to the bottom 
ol the valley, and there were signs showing unmistakably that when in flood the 
nver, or at all events a branch of it, reaches dose to the base of. the cliffs. The bed 
■ it the stream is not seldom full of holes, which contain water, then however partly 
frozen: whereas on the river was there no ice. At these spots the bed consisted of 
sand, former sand banks which have become bound together by bushes. The region 
was absolutely lifeless; we did not perceive a solitary sign of animal existence. ** 

One of these expansions of the valley, with sandy ground, bushes, and kamisch, 
ls , wn r> as Tsdtong-jangal or the Big Vegetative Tract The Tibetan name of this 
place is Rangsa-dunmo, and its altitude above sea-level is 3757 m . 

-April 14th. In the morning the sky was heavy with clouds, and all day the 
light was diffused, so that all the lights and shades were toned down and the relief 
features were indistinct. A fresh breeze was blowing from the south, bringing with 
it fine drifting dust, which covered everything, making both faces and clothes grey. 
Nevertheless it was a mild and pleasant day; we could not complain of being too 
co t nor \et of being too warm, as we had recently been when crossing the 

Tsdiangda. 


e then travelled due north, the glen running for some distance inconceivably 
straight, so that it became lost in the blurr that obscured the distant horizon. This 
made the scenery- monotonous, for we missed die variations dial are associated with 
a winding glen and bold rocky buttresses and headlands. All along this stretch the 
breadth remained fairly constant at 200 to 300 m. Of the total area of the fiat and 
level glen floor only a relatively small portion is occupied by the river; but its dry 
watercourses and the sharpness of their margins convey some idea of the enormous 
masses of water which pour down the glen of Schejok In summer on their way to 
the Indus, In fact, the road by which we were then travelling becomes impassable 
in the end of April, In Leh and Drugub we had been warned not to put off our 
start too long, and we were told that, if the weather continued to he warm and 
bright, the floods would begin to come down about the 20th April, and after that 
the river would be too swollen to admit of being forded, ( lie volume which we 
encountered on the 14th April was as much as ever people on foot could get through, 
though it occasioned no inconvenience to mounted men. 
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The greater part or the bottom of the glen is choked with granite detritus 
and stones, all of them round and wafer-worn, though amongst the coarser grav'd 
there occur long, narrow strips of sand, built up by the current into sand-banks. 
As far as we possibly could we travelled along these strips of sand, the riding being 
far easier there; and we were fortunate])- able to travel in that way for the greater 
part of the day. Below Tschong-jangal there was a considerably greater amount 
of detritus. 

Even at this point 1 fancied 1 could almost detect a decrease in the relative 
altitude of the mountains, though at the head of every fresh side-glen we caught 
glimpses of lofty and imposing snowy crests enveloped in clouds, partly shrouding 
their outlines. Thus on both sides the main ranges were at a considerable dist¬ 
ance from us, the ranges that is whose spurs and oft shoots abut upon tile river, 
descending to it in a series of greyish brown terraces, platforms, and knobby pro¬ 
tuberances. About 50 m. above tile bottom of the glen grottoes anti hollows have 
been scooped out in the face of the cliff, obviously the result of flu via tile erosion at 
some former period. 



f 'B- 3*3- MV KIDUMr-VJUC. 


1 lie balghun bushes now became far fewer in number, but small thickets of 
Wild briers gradually took their place. During the latter part of the march we 
observed a tew scattered aristhtu or junijiers on the slopes and crests of the moun¬ 
tains, Still not a sign of animal life. 1 dare say that the wild sheep, as well as 
the antelopes and kulans, avoid this relatively confined locality, prefering the opener 
mountainous parts where they can keep a good look-out for their enemies. 

In the beginning of the march we passed a srde-glen coming f mm the west; 
t ns, was told, is called Darsang-garnio, and has in its upper part grazing- 
groun s 01 cattle and sheep in the winter. Farther on is the outlet from the east 
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of the large side-glen of Jan-tschenmo, up which a road is reported to run to Chotan, 
uniting higher up with a track that loads front the Panggong-tso to Chotan. On 
the bnglish map this side-glen is called Chang-chenmo, and its stream is shown as 
big as that of the Schejok, which is manifestly an exaggeration. At all events the 
stream that was then flowing down the glen was a mere rivulet, which contributed a 
fraction of the volume of the principal stream. Just above its outlet we find on the 
map just mentioned the words »Not passable in summers; and die glen just there 
is very narrow and wild. 



Ffg« $ 24 . fCZ At TlfE HIVE RESIDE* 


Nut far from the outlet of the glen of Jan-tschenmo the Schejok river presses 
dose in to the mountains on the right or west, forcing us lo cross over it. Above 
that point the cliffs on the right side of the glen are called Tschagma-tschen, and at 
their foot is a little vegetation. After fording the river the second time we travelled 
for a distance on a ridge of sand on the right side of die glen, drift-sand which has 
accumulated under the lee of a rocky buttress; it does not however form fully 
developed dunes, probably because it is exposed to gusty winds from various direc¬ 
tions. After that the glen winds rather more, but its windings are long anti do not 
waste much time. The bottom of the glen still continued to be broad, and across 
it the river flings itself from the one side to the other. Finally, just before halting 
for the night, we crossed twice over the Schejok, We encamped in a locality known 
as Schubga-go or Kaptar-chane, where there was quite a rich abundance of thriving 
hush vegetation. The absolute altitude was 3826 m. Sheets of soft ice now' Ijegan 
to appear at intervals in the quieter reaches of the river. There too an important 
side-glen debouches from the west, with great snowy mountains at its head, belonging 
to the main crest of the range which borders the Schejok region on die west. 

If* dtn f yvittitfr m Ctwtr&l fV* „ 
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Aj>riJ 15 ill. During this day's march granite was again die predominant 
formation, though other rocks also occurred, e. .f., diorite, white marble, and a light 
greet! schist exceedingly fine of grain. The bottom of the glen is completely filled 
with grey granite detritus and stones, which hurt our animals’ feet, thus causing 



Fig. 325. VIEWS Ul* THE SIDE'OLENS. 


our adv .nice to be very slow. 1 he yaks in particular began to show' signs of fatigue. 
J here were, it is true, tracts of soft sand, but they were far fewer than on the day 
preceding. [ he glen then contracts a little; but only a relatively small part of its 
lute I gravelly bottom continued to be occupied by the stream. The ascent is very' 
gentle and e\enly distributed; as yet we had not encountered anv waterfall or even 
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broken cascade: all such irregularities and thresholds have l>een long levelled down 
by die power of erosion. The volume appeared to be unchanged, though as a 
matter of fact it had experienced a slight augmentation, for it had been joined by 
various tributaries! though all of them were small. Towards evening there was an 
evident increase of volume noticeable, a consequence of the perfectly bright sky 
which prevailed all day and quickened the melting of the snows. It was in fact 
more like spring titan winter, the mountain air was so bright and exhilarating, 



Fig. 316, TERRACE OF ORAVEL-ANC-6JJ! 


Although we were approaching one of the loftiest passes on the earth, the 
amount of snow still continued to he insignificant. It was only on the very' highest 
summits that it lay heaped up to any noteworthy extent, and from them it streamed 
down the mountain sides in long thin ribbons, though nowhere did these approach 
the bottom of the glen. With the exception of out- or two small patches of ice in 
the riparian lagoons, the river Schejok was still unfrozen. Thus l>oth the weather 
and the snow presaged for us a favourable climb over the Kara-korum. And judging 
from the general character of the snowfall that winter, we had little grounds for 
fearing that we should be delayed by snowstorms. On our way back from Srinagar 
to Leh we had on the nth March found considerable quantities of snow on the 
Sodschi-la; in fact the gorge was filled with fallen avalanches, and the snow lay thick 
and plentiful all the way to Dras. On the Tschnng-la too wc had found it lying a 
meter deep or more, though a good deal less in quantity than on the SotlschHa. if 
now the quantity' of snow continued to decrease in this way towards the imerior of 
the continent, we might expect to find less snow on the Kara-korum than we had 
encountered on the Tschangda. And in fact we ascertained that such really was 
the case. Indeed it would appear to be tjie rule, that every winter the amount of 
snow decreases towards the more central parts of the highlands, heavy contri but inns 
being levied upon the snow-bearing clouds before they reach those parts. 
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We crossed the river the first ttmtr that da) just above Kaptar-chane. For 
crossing we generally selected localities in which the river was fiat awl broad, 30 
to 40 m. across, and not more than half a meter deep, ami where the boulders in the 
bed were not so big as to prove a hindrance. After tliat we travelled for some (list* 
ance on the left hank, proceeding north, afterwards north-east, and then we forded the 
river again. Subsequently the glen became more winding than it had hitherto been and 
the scenery more diversified and wild. At intervals a side glen debouched, opening 
out glimpses into the heart of the mountains; on the whole however side-glens are 
rather few in that part of the country, Along the right side of the glen we ob¬ 
served a mountain path, which, I was told, leads to the open grassy tract of Xja- 
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jaghmik, where Hocks of sheep are wont to be grazed in the winter. We then 

proceeded along the toot ot a vast mass of marble, the rock being snowy white 

and beautitul to look at, though seamed with cracks. After that our direction was 
north-west, until we reached a part in which the glen was narrow and inclosed 
between steep, though not very high cliffs, where we forded the stream three times. 
I rom the east enter two large side-glens, and down the lower of these a brook 
was flowing, though near its outlet it had formed sheets of ice, Every now and 
again we observed at the loot of the mountains little rivulets, which owed their 
origin to snow melting in the vicinity, and there too an occasional spring contri¬ 
buted its quota of water. On the left side of the glen there is a saline spring, the 
incrustations ot which have given rise to formations like stalactites. After wc forded 
the stream the third time we set our faces towards the west-north-west; here again 
there uas an accumulation of grey drift-sand, Shortly afterwards we were again 
orced to cross the river by a projecting headland; then we passed a fresh zone 

o! sane. and a scree of stones, at the foot of which was a rivulet issuing from 
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springs and Rowing amongst thickets of bushes* On its left side the glen was now 
overhung by steep, towering walls of rock, with immense screes gushing out of 
every fissure and every watercourse, and their foot abruptly shorn by the summer 
floods- We forded the river for the last time near Ritmg-karu-jbgma or Tschahrvagh 
or Tschahr-bagh, and then encamped at an altitude of 3967 m., at the foot of a 
gigantic graveTand-shingie terrace. Above it rise u[> steep and rugged masses of 
rock, while narrow, wild-looking side-glens open out towards the west. We hat I 
again reached a region in which the scenery is sublime. The vegetation was however 
scanty, only a few solitary bushes and some kamisch. 

April toth. In order not to weary our animals, and especially the yaks, w r e made 
short marches, and generally encamped at the places where the jarkent caravans 
are accustomed to stop for the night. During the preceding night violent gusty 
winds blew in our glen, and every now and again we heart! landslips of gravel anti 
stones falling from the terrace at the foot of which we were encamped; in fact our 
position was far from being side. Shortly before reaching Tschahrvagh we came 
across an inhabitant of Schejok, grazing some yaks and sheep; he was the only 
human being we met with in the course of the whole of our journey through these 
mountains. 

The volume of the Schejok had now visibly 
decreased a little. On the whole its glen still preserved 
the same characteristics as hitherto, and led us north- 
north-wesl without windings worthy of mention. At first 
we advanced for a considerable distance close to the 
foot ol the mountains on the right side of the glen. On 
this side, as also on the side opposite to it, we now- 
encountered a great number of gigantic screes, die fronts *„ g 
of which often rose fully too m. above the glen. Every 
now and again, in places that are not invaded by the 

river, we would see kburuk scrub and tamarisks. Upon reaching a minor detached 
butte, which we passed on our left, we crossed over to the left or east side of the 
glen by means of a low threshold which reaches across it. The space between the 
butte and the cliffs on the east is in great part tilled with sedimented yellow clay. 
There a large side-glen, called Galik-tartan. comes down from the east. After twice 
more fording the river we approached Mandarlik, a peculiar depression scooped out 
by the stream some time ago at the base of the cliffs on the left side of die gk n. 
There, being well protected, ami well watered by a spring, which had formed some 
small pouls, grass, kamisch, anti bushes were growing. There Were wild-duck. 
The place, which ties at an absolute altitude of 4145 m., is also called Jnlghuluk 
(—Julghunluk) and in Tibetan ilodba. 

On the 17 th April we again did a very short stage along this remarkable 
road, which by this was beginning to get monotonous. We were still within the 
peripheral region and within the confines of the drainage-area of the Indus; as yet 
there were no indications that we were approaching the vast, relatively flat Tibetan 
plateau-land. The vertical relief was still the more pronounced; of the horizontal relief 
we did not see much, for our view was limited on both sides by- the lofty walls of rock. 
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ih this the volume of the- stream had manifestly decreased. Not only were 
we approaching higher and barer regions, we had also |jassed a great many con¬ 
tributories on die way up. Ice-sheets were now more frequently observed in the 
bed of the river; they were rather large, but all of them soft, white, and brashy. 
On the other hand, there was no snow in the glen, and even on the mountains it 
appeared to be Iras in quantity. We only forded the river once; this receives a 
considerable increment from a large unnamed glen which debouches from the west. 
Animal life was still practically absent, save that we saw a few ravens only. But 
alter we got past Jatuk we observed a flock of arkh&ri$ grazing on the grassy 
summit of a gravel-and-shingle terrace, but at our approach thev hurriedly fled away 
up the mountains. At fatuk the altitude was 4212 m. The'prevailing rock still 
continued to be granite; though amongst the detritus at the bottom of the glen 

I picked up fragments of diabase, porphyry, crystalline schists, and other varieties 
of rock. 

There we dismissed our caravan of hired yaks, for the weary animals onlv 
kept us back, and tlieir loads were transferred to the backs of the horses. 
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April i.Sth. I he ascent became rather more noticeable, though without being 
a pronounce or in any way troublesome to our horse caravan. Of the river 

U ; ‘ SC< - much, . tL ^ t eve, 7 now and again a sheet of soft ice. Nor did 

Tt,. r 11 stream until we had almost reached our camping-ground for the night. 

ha f V< 5'“T C i t ! 1Cn ,° nly ' ’ cub m -t and that consisted chiefly of water which 

. 111 H unng t c t ay, and had only got down to that point by evening. Yet 

11 OCCaS1 T ,liat WC cau ^ ht 1 Mve glimpse of the river, which for 

„j . nce , todt ! cn u ^emeath the detritus that filled the bottom of the 
on \ m tie deeper parts of the channel that it came to light- The 
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balghun bushes now Ceased entire))-; we saw the last at Sultan-Lschuktir. where 
a ^° a Ihtle grass was growing, l he rock was still predominantly granite, together 
witli a fine-grained, black rock, either diabase or diorite. 'Hie bottom of the glen 
was littered with loose gravel, which tired us, for it was merely here and there 
that it was consolidated or replaced by strips of .sand. The gullies cut through 
this material showed by their si/e and their sharp edges that in summer the volume 
even thus high up must lie very- considerable. The glen was on the whole of the 
same breadth as hitherto, except that at the bends it often widened out consider¬ 
ably. Sultan-tschukur is one of these wider localities. Every now and again a big 
subsidiary glen would join our glen now- from the one side, now from the other. 
The snow lay thinner and thinner on the mountains, though there was not so much 
as a trace in the bottom ol tile glen. The spot where we encamped bears no 
name. By that wc had reached an altitude of 4414 m. The country was perfectly 
barren; plant-life was confined exclusively to a few scattered terosken plants. 
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1 he caravan animals selected for crossing over the Kara korum are nearly 
always horses, sometimes mules, but seldom camels, and then of course only such 
camels as are accustomed to travelling amongst mountains. On the little patch of 
vegetation that ue found at Sultan-tschukur we observed any quantity of camel-dun' 1 
apparently a year old. Owing to the loss of baggage-animal* which it entails this 
ditticult route has never been favourable for trade between India and East Turkestan, 
nor does it ever seem likely to come much into vogue for that purpose. Still it Is 
used by merchants from Jarkent; hut when they travel with'camels they are wont 
to leave them behind at Sultan-tschukur and carry their wares the rest of the wav 
to Leh on horses. The difficult glen between Schejok and Dnigub, as also the 
pass ol Tschang-Ja, are reputed to be fatal to camels. 
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During tilt! course of our march on the 19th April the peripheral character 
of the scenery abated and we ascended noticeably higher towards the immense back¬ 
bone of the Tibetan highlands. Nevertheless the ascent is extremely gentle, and 
where the streams (low above-ground they nowhere give rise to rapids. The track 
is as good as could be expected in a glen filled with detritus. The breadth of the 
glen still remained the same: side-glens were frequent, and often of considerable 
size. At first we marched towards the west-south-west, then towards the north¬ 
west. We passed ice-sheets pretty often, but running water was scarce. From the 
neighbourhood of a small detached hill on the left side of die glen we observed 
the Outlet of a vast side-glen Ijearing S. 53 0 \Y. I he snow was fast diminishing in 
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amount, t.w.n on the tops of the ranges it was scanty. Then the entire bottom 
of the glen was for a considerable distance completely hidden underneath a con¬ 
tinuous field of ice, and along this we rode. It was built up of several differ cut 
a ^ trs l1U ^ h&k oJ air between them, so that at every step that our 

orses took they trampled through. Occasionally however the ice was bright and 
Mpp<.r\, and firmer. Down the middle of this ice-field ran a rivulet of unfrozen 
water, very muddy, and with a volume of about 2 cub.m. in the second. A side- 

glen which enters from the north-east is said to be called Morgo-nmg. In the S. 

? i' i a s 'de-glen, which is stated to lead to a smaller pass, and 

a so to u >ra (,qy. Nubra). ft was quite easy to see, for tt follows the s!o(>es on 
tJic right ol the glen, not the bottom, as the Schejok route duos. 

n tw o or three places, where the river (then entirely enveloped by ice-sheets) 

^ M * 1K ' &w offshoots of the nigged diabase or diorite hills bn the left, 

rac runs up amongst diem, though ft soon returns again to the bottom of the 
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glen. Subsequently the glen trends still further towards the north, and then after 
once more fording the muddy stream, we came to Aktaseh (4681 m.), or the 
White Stone, a name which alludes to a little knoll of marble that there crops up 
out of the floor of the glen. But apart from this the prevailing rocks all day were 
fine-grained and black. 

i‘he weather was U-^s favourable. In the forenoon the sky was only half dear, 
but afterwards it became mantled with dark clouds and a strong wind met us in 

the teeth. In the evening we even had a slight fall ol snow: it was fine and 

whirled about in the wind. 

The next day it snowed briskly at Ak-tasch, and we decided to stay there 
and give the horses an opportunity to nibble tile last grass they were likely to gel 
for some days. The snow came down thick, but was of the finest. The wind blew 

hard, so that the ground in the vicinity of our camp became only partly covered, 

for die snow was mostly blown away as fast as it fell. < )ur Ladakis were however 
of opinion that tins snow-fell would not make it impossible to cross over the Kara¬ 
korum; at tile most it would only render it a little more difficult. 

Immediately south-west of our camp we discovered three small glaciers and 
to the north a fourth. They are streamers from an ice-field which caps die higher 
parts of the mountains. Very short and very steep, none of them get down to the 
bottom of the glen. They are fissured at the edges and crossed in front by horizon¬ 
tal bands of dirty ice. At that time however they were enveloped in impenetrable 
clouds of whirling snow, which swept like drift-sand along the bottom of the glen 
and the sides of the mountains. After the bright, temperate, and glorious weather 
which we had experienced in the deep-lying glens we were again plunged into 
Polar winter. 


JS 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


OVER THE KARA-KORUM AND THE SUGET-DAVAN. 


On the 2ist April we did the interesting stage past the two glacier-arms of 
Kitschik-fcumdan and J schong-ktmulan, both belonging t o the vast upheaval of the 
Kara-korum mountains. I he sky was gloriously bright with neither snow nor wind; 
indeed we actually felt it warm, although not to the same extent as on the Tschang- 
la. ! lad the snow whirled as it did the day before, it would have been difficult to 
make the crossing, besides which we should have lost the spectacle of the wonder¬ 
ful ami majestic scenery which is characteristic of that glaciated region. 



331, vrEW 07 T1,ft “our siiji: or the kitschir-rumdas glacier. 


. t hrst we proceeded north-north-west on the right bank of the river, amongst 
, a s ° srtia an< [ heights. Hie amount of snow in the bottom of the glen 

ho^r ,i! tlt: was not at serious until ive reached the vicinity of 

c.ian. c pa>s«v cose on our left a smaller glacier-arm. or perhaps only the 
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tint! of a mantle-fringe; then, after riding for a short distance across moraines of 
gravel and stones, we reached the edge of the vast glacier-arm of Kitschik-kumdan, 
with reddish vertical cliffs on our right rising Jirectiy from the left bank of the river. 
We rode gently upwards, having on otir left the glassy, glittering, hashing wall of 
ice. As tile ice melted, the Mater dripped and ran clown the face of tTie glacier 
and the thousands of tiny rills gathered into a brook. It was no longer difficult to 
account for the muddiness of the Schejok stream lower down; for the glacier brooks 
carry with them glacial clay and mud from the bottom moraines. On sunny days 
the front of this glacier is exposed to the most active ablation, the consequence 
being that the surface of the ice is most irregular and broken, a confusion of cones 
anil pyramids, with hollows, pits, and crevices between them. The smaller glacier- 
arms tliat we passed were relatively pure, although a banded structure is distinctly 
visible in them; the larger ones contained all the greater amount of impurities and 
material brought down from the mountains higher up. 


FiJS- m- 


Wc were now approaching the locality which we had been warned against 
in Schejok, as in some years rendering this route impassable. The most advanced 
frontal section of the Kitschik-kumdan is pushed right across the glen until it en¬ 
counters the precipitous rock)’ wall on the opposite or left side. Hence, in order 
to get past it, you have to climb partly over small steep rocky heights and partly 
over a chaos of icy fragments, which have toppled down front die from of the gla¬ 
cier and form a veritable ice moraine, tile separate pieces of which have become 
rounded on the outside through partial thawing. In some places they have 
Cemented themselves together into a single compact mass, in which appear dark, 
gaping holes. At the time of our visit the true glacier front did not actually touch 
the opposite rocky wall. In consequence of the radiating heat, the melting of the 



THE NARROW i-ASSAGE BETWEEN THE XITSCHIK-KUifDAN’ AND THE HOUXTAIJl SIDE. 
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ICC was just at that spot intensified, and in fact there was a narrow passage left by 
which we were able to advance. It was however excessively contracted, sometimes 
only to m. across; and it was perfectly plain, that it needs but a slight increase in 
the glacial activity, such, for example, as one or two snowy winters followed by warm, 
bright weather, and this passage would lie completely stopped, and it would be 
absolutely impossible to advance by that route. But the condition of things changes 
from year to year, and this is what our Lad aids meant when they said, they could 
not guarantee that this route would be practicable that year. Had the passage been 
blocked by the ice. we should have been forced to make the three day's' detour 
to which I have already alluded. However the road was open, dtough there was 
only just room for us to get past without lifting the loads off the horses; and strange 
to say. we succeeded without having a single leg broken in the deep holes that 
gajxal between the ice anil the fragments of rock. 



Fig- 334- KE-FOftilATiaji Off THE TOP OP THE R1TSCH1K-SUMDAX, 


After that we continued north-west up the glen, marching sometimes on 
the gravelly bottom, sometimes on the sheets of ice, until we came to the still 
bigger glacier-arms of the Tschong-kumdan. These do not however stop tip the 
mad, although there is but little room to spare. Their front, abruptly broken, al- 
most vertical, indeed sometimes overhanging, is in general 20 m. high. The whole 
ol tire glen was here sheeted with ice, formed from the thaw-water. This glacier 
possesses Jar more moraines than the former, anti a large portion of its arms is 
completely covered under grey detritus, through which the bare rock projects here 
and there. I lie ground-moraine appears however to be more developed than the top 
or side moraines, so iar at least as it was possible to judge from the front of the 
glacier. It is surprising that there exists no trace of any frontal moraine; but not 
e\en die smallest ridgelet at gravel is thrust forward by the ice. Yet such must 
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inevitably be formed at times, though when they are forced by the pressure of the 
ice behind out into the middle of the rivulet that leaves the glacier, they are soon 
worn down and carried away by the water. From our route we were not able to 
see anything of the firu region from which the ice-streams of the Khschik-kumdan 
and the Tschong-kumdan are fed; we could not even set* the lops of the glaciers 
themselves. Vet judging from the size of the glaciers in front, it is fair to infer 
that die gathering-grounds of the ice must attain pretty large dimensions. 

After leaving the Tschong-kumdan behind us, we proceeded to follow' tire glen 
towards the north-north-east, its bottom was in that part everywhere filled with 
immense sheets of ice, which were formed in the beginning of winter owing to the 
water freezing in layers ami spreading itself out right across the level expanse of 
the gravelly glen-floor. Had the ice not been covered with a thin and tough coverlet 
of snow, it would have been impossible to ride across its bright and slippery sur¬ 
face. hi some places it was exposed and appeared to be of a beautiful light, blue- 
green colour. It was like riding up a long, narrow fjord inclosed between cliffs, the 
relative altitude of which went on constantly decreasing. After that we did not see 
the glaciers any more; they exist, at any rate on this route only on the southern 
face of the vast upswetling, on the upper regions of which the greatest quantity of 
snow accumulates. 

At length die slopes on the right of the glen grew so far flat that we were 
able to leave the bottom, and ride along the top of the terraced escarpment, al¬ 
though it is gapped by a number of contributory w atercourses, sunk in deep ravines, in 
which the snow lay heaped up so abundantly that our horses were sometimes in danger 
of being buried in it. in the neighbourhood of japtschan the Snow la)' two feet 
thick even on the smooth ice. None of the ice in this glen remains through the 
summer; very unlike that in the peculiar glaciated glen which we penetrated into 
between Camp XL and Camp XU, where even in summer the ice was 2 m. thick 
on both sides. As however the ice which accumulates in this upper part of the glen 
of Schejok during the winter melts again in the summer, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the thaw-water must give rise to a veritable torrent, and as similar ice forma¬ 
tions occur also in several of the subsidiary' glens belonging to the Schejok system, 
it becomes easy to imagine how Immense must be the quantities of water which 
during the warm season of the year will flow down the bed of the united streams. 
The two glaciers arc said to form no dammed up lakes at all. 

At Japtschan, the altitude of which is 4886 m., the country assumes quite a 
different character. By this we had climbed up out of the deep and remarkable 
glen of .Schejok and once more found ourselves on the relatively open uplands. In 
whichever direction we looked we saw nothing but low, red mountains, half covered 
with snow. We were again on the >roof of the world*, and were approaching the 
stupendous pass which still separated us from East Turkestan, In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Japtschan there was reported to be a bite or two of grass, but it was at 

that lime all carefullv buried under the snow. 

■* 

April 22nd, In the morning the weather was good, and although the sky 
was clouded, it was still and the clouds soon dispersed, and after that the sun shone 
nearly all day, light flosky clouds just veiling it occasionally. The wind blew how- 
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ever quite crisply, but came tn gusts front every conceivable quarter. Hitherto on 
our way up ro this lolly pass’ we had been favoured with the very’ best weather 
possible; all the same we approached it with a feeling of respect. The actual saddle 
of Kara-korum is in one regard different from other passes that we had hitherto Ire* 
come acquainted with, in that the acclivity leading up to it stretches over such an 
extent of country 7 that the rise is quite insignificant. We climbed up to the higher 
regions step by step, each successive camp all the way from Schcjok being one step 
higher than its predecessor, and we had now reached such an altitude, that there 
could not be very much of a climb left to the summit of the actual pass. Curiouslv 
enough, 1 felt no inconvenience whatever from the stupendous altitude at which we 
were moving. 1 was able: to sleep am! eat and breathe quite normally. The few 
days that I spent in Leh had provided a seasonable transition from the lowlands of 
India to these regions 5000 m. above the level of the sea. 

1 he country that we travelled over was especially* favourable, the surface 
consisting for the most part of hard sand, consolidated dust, and in some places 
gravel. There was again a smaller quantity of snow and we marched for long 
distances across bare ground. But the snow was still deep in the gullies, water¬ 
courses. and hollows, often a meter deep, and was so hard and strong, that usually 
it would bear the weight of a man, though not of a horse. We felt it cold in 
consequence of the wind, and it was not possible to keep ourselves warm by walking, 
for owing to the rarefaction of the atmosphere we soon suffered from shortness of 
breath. J he Ladakis however seemed not to feel it. for they marched along as 
easily- and as unconcerned as if amongst their native mountains. 

During the course of the day it l>ecame clear that we were travelling along 
a Irequented road, for it was literally strewn with the dead bodies and skeletons of 
horses. \\ e had indeed come across some the day before, though in far fewer 
numbers; perhaps this was because they w-ere in great part buried underneath the 
snow. Now however they became very numerous, and we were constantly passing 
skulls that lay and grinned at us from the roadside. Only a few of them still re¬ 
tained their skin or portions of the flesh; there were ravens in the neighbourhood 
and no doubt the opjx>rtunity 7 is one that other creatures of prey do not neglect- 
I here were also skeletal parts of asses and camels, though they 7 were far less com¬ 
mon. ] he great accumulation of hones in this particular locality seems to suggest 
ih.u die caravan animals when coming from jarkent generally 7 succumb after they 
have exhausted their strength in surmounting the passes of Sandschu and Kara¬ 
korum. t. nless they are exceptionally strong, they do not appear able to get any 
i.irfht.r than this region. A small portion of the skeletons belonged, it is true, to 
animals that came from Leh; but, as we have seen, the track on that side is not 
especially difficult, even though the Ischang-Ia is always a hard nut to crack, 
n any case the most difficult and the most sterile part of the entire journey is that 
which comes north of the pass, not the least cause of this being the nigged character 
of the Kwen-hm mountain-system. 

W * next travelled north-east. After crossing over the ice-sheet of Japtsclian, 
h ' ascended over undulating ground, amongst low mountains of red. soft 
■^integrated material and relatively so insignificant in height that they were more 
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like hills. The country assumed more and more the character of an undulating high 
plateau, with bigger mountains rising above it like islands here and there, all com¬ 
pletely covered with snow. To the north-west appeared a broad passage, with lofty 
mountains in the background. 

On this undulating surface we soon hit upon a shallow watercourse full of ice 
from a spring dose by. This ice we left at jagbe-ptilu, and climbed up to a sort of plat¬ 
form swelling between fairly defined watercourses. There we found the ground ex¬ 
cellent; the snow' lay only in thin strips. A little bit farther on a broad glen opened 
out towards the N T . 72 E,; through it comes the Dapsang road, which traverses the 
already mentioned glen of Morgo-nmg, This is the road we should have had to 
follow, had the Kitschik-kumdan prevented us from advancing by the route that we 
did use. The pass of Dapsang on this route is said to be especially difficult, anti 
the detour altogether very try ing to the patience. 

Farther to the south-east we perceived a more important mountain-mass called 
Dorat-bi, After travelling for a short distance east, we again turned north and 
north-west, making our way up the glen of Baki-pulu, where the Dapsang route 
unites with ours, after running for a space close beside it. At the apex, between 
two watercourses, stands a little stone hut. Around it the ground was literally covered 
with the bones and skulls of dead animals. This glen contained neither water nor 
ice, and is bordered by gentle slopes and low hills. Of grazing there was not a 
trace, and as for water, the traveller has to make shift with snow. The ground in 
this region, which is known as lschader-jilghafor Tschajos - jilgha), consists of fine 
gravel; hard rock is absent on this lofty swelling, just as it so frequently is in the 
interior oI Tibet. I he altitude was 5290 ui. t so that we were not far from the pass. 

On 23rd April we at length crossed over the Kara-korum. The day was any ¬ 
thing but favourable: a snowstorm was raging anti it was tw ilight. It was now that 
i first felt any inconvenience from the great altitude, namely a headache and nausea. 

I he caravan started at 7 a.m. and I followed it two hours later. The road pro¬ 
ceeded up the glen to the north-west. Again the snow increased in quantity, and 
in the bottom of the glen it was soon so deep that we were unable to ride through 
the snow-drifts, but had to keep to the slopes on the left of the glen; this how¬ 
ever was irksome enough, because the substratum very often gave w av and we were 
in danger of sliding outwards. Owing to the blinding snow it was difficult to form 
any idea of the configuration of the country'; all we could see was the nearest 
heights. Our animals were now beginning to feel the ascent; they were breathing 
heavily, and every' score paces or so they stopped to recover breath. The side- 
gulJies, which kept incessantly breaking through the slopes, were especially disagree- 
ahlu, being filled w ith snow to the depth of a meter or more, so that we were in 
imminent danger of having our horses down. The acclivity increased in steepness. 

I overtook the caravan where the road turns to the right, that is to the north, north¬ 
east, and east, close under the pass. I found that they had had all their work cut 
out to force their way through the increasingly deeper snow. The horses kept 
falling again ami again, and had to be unloaded and helped up, so that our 
progress was painfully slow. 1 lad it not been for the snow, the pass itself would 
have been a mere trifle, apart of course from the stupendous altitude. In winter 
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it is the immense amount of snow besetting the pass which makes it so difficult, 
whereas in summer it is the quantity of water in each of the main glens on both 
sides of the pa^s. 




335* CROSSING THE (URA-iftRCW ( ASS. 

Kven the very last portion of the ascent is gentle. Hence ail the way from 
; Jok we had ljten climbing up to the pass at a wonderfully easy and uniform 
rate, it cannot be said that at any. one single point we encountered real difficulties 

k tJ , *■ le fiatlirx _ ^ lL ‘ fiPOUtitl, so that it was not easy to believe that we were 
ap| tone ung one of the highest, il not actually the very highest, pass on the earth 
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that Is used by caravan traffic. Its altitude is 5658 m. t or 850 m. higher than the 
top of Mont Blanc. On the summit two cairns of stones have been built. The 
declivity on the northern side is rather steeper at first, but it soon grows easier, 
and finally becomes very fiat. 

Only a few minutes below the pass we came to die painful spot where Dal- 
glei&h was murdered in 1888. The sad event is commemorated by a heap of stones 
and a marble slab, though the latter lias been broken. On one of the fragments 
1 read however the letters -LEI5H. One or two of my people told me, that in the 
winter of the year mentioned the snow lay very' deep all round the pass, so that 
Dalgleish's caravan had to pitch their tents on the snow just under it.* 


In connection with the unhappy fate which befell Dalgleish at the northern fool of ihe Kara¬ 
korum. ! will add a few particulars which have come to my knowledge. Dalgleish had made several 
commercial journeys to jarkent and other towns in (he Tarim basin, and had crossed the Karakorum 
mountains at several places. At the same time he drew up maps and made observations of great 
value, enlarging in no slight degree our knowledge of the interior of Asia. In the year i 3 S; he parti¬ 
cipated in Carey's great journey in Eart Turkestan anti drew up a map of their joint itinerary. He 
had made it his life's object to regain the trade of East Turkestan for England and therefore himself 
accompanied his caravans to jarkent.. At the same time he learnt that everywhere Russian commodi¬ 
ties were sold cheaper than English, because the Russian means of communication are both shorter 
and more convenient. Owing to his patriotic efforts he hail made his name popular both in India and 
in England, so that, when the news came, that he had Iwen murdered in March 18SH whilst making 
a fresh journey to Jarkent. it awakened both general sorrow and sympathy. 

As soon as the news reached M. Petrovskij, the energetic Russian consul-general at Kaschgnr, 
he at once instituted inquiries. Muhamed tsa, one of llfilgkish s attendants, who w*as subsequent! v 
with Putreuil de Rhins when he was murdered, upon his arrival in Kaschgar was subjected to a sharp 
and stem cross-examination. The Sart merchants, Russian subjects staying in Jarkent for business 
purposes, were aided upon to give all the information they could calculated to throw light upon the 
crime, and, finally, special messengers were despatched to the scene of the occurrence. In this way 
M. Peirovskij succeeded in clearing the affair up, and he kindly gave me the following information 
about it T which deserves to be rescued from oblmon* 

In March 1 SSft, then, Dalgleish was on his way to the pass of Karn-komm, with a caravan of 
Indian goods, which he proposed to sell in Jarkent. During the journey he wae joined by nn Afghan 
merchant, Pod Muhamed Khan, a man whom Dalgleish knew, and who begged to be allowed to bear 
him company to Jarkent. Dalgleish acquiesced in the request, and instructed Osman, his camvnti-baschr, 
to appoint the Afghan a place where he could march with the caravan, and a comer in one of their 
two tents where he could sleep at night. For three or four days they accordingly journeyed on to¬ 
gether. After they had pitched their tents between Ihe pa*?, and Baronglsn, Dalgleish went into the 
men s tent where Dod Muhatned sat drinking tea. Dalgleish sat down and joined in tie conversation. 
Shortly afterwards Dod Muhamed Khan rose and went out, and I hen fired a shot through the tent- 
canvas, which struck Dalgleish in the right shoulder. The Englishman sprang to his feet and ran to¬ 
wards his tent to get his weapons; but was followed bv the murderer, who dealt him ^uch severe 
wounds wrth his sabre, that poor Dalgleish fell twfore he was properly able to defend himself In 
answer to Petrovsky s question, as to why Osman or any of the other ’men had not hastened io the 
assistance of their master, they said that Ihe murderer had one or two friends with him, who like 
hunseli were fully armed, whereas the test of ihe caravan was unarmed. After the deed was done 
Dod Muhamed said coolly to Osman. »! have killed that man and will answer for the consequences 
\ou may continue your journey without fear. I shall remain here.* Tbereujwn the caravan bad re¬ 
sumed its march, but two days afterwards it was overtaken by Dod Muhamed, who had seized the money 
of the murdered man. though he did not meddle with any of his other possessions. These were in 
part found by the agents whom PctrmsLij sent om, 

Dod Muhamed afterwards went from Jarkent to Ktischgar. where he stayed five davs in the 
Afghan carevanser.il with his fellow-countryman Xigbet Ullah Khan. When he no longer felt safo in 
the latter city, he fled one dark night to Akso, being accompanied a part of the wav bv I Htdar' Khan 
tne afcsakal of the Afghans. This man, who was still in Kaschgnr when l first visited ifaai city in 
1890. procured the murderer a false pass, which enabled him to travel to Ltsch-turfan and Irkeschtam 
and so across the Russian frontier, whence he made his way to Masar-i-Scherif, where the Emir \b- 
durtahnwi was at that time residing, 

Htdin f Cttolfal Atm. IV 
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Thu quantity of snow was still considerable, and, as in the case of the Sodschi- 
la and the Tscliang-la, the greatest amount lay on the inner or Central Asian side 
of the pass, being there t f , * to 2 m. deep. The road bore to the north and north¬ 
west. and it was with extreme slowness tlrnt we succeeded in making our way through 
die snow-drifts, The storm continued with unabated violence. It was clear we should 
not reach Barangtsa by evening, and so we were forced to encamp amongst the 
snow-drifts, at an altitude of 54S5 m. 

On 24th April the weather still continued unfavourable. It had snowed all 
nig lit, and was snowing still next morning. The snow itself whirled in veritable 
clouds along the ground, so that our immediate surroundings were for the most 
part blotted out. It was only occasionally, that we caught faint glimpses of the flanks 
of the mountains, though we felt somehow diat there were lofty mountains on both 
sides of us. At noon it lifted a little, but soon the storm burst again, the heavy 
clouds driving before a wearisome wind. This sort of weather is of course charac¬ 
teristic of these lofty uplands, even in the spring. Two hours after we had left 

camp the snow was still deep; but after that, although the slope is very gentle, it 

decreased rapidly in quantity. When we reached Barangtsa the ground was lmlf 
bare, only the gullies and fissures being treacherously filled with snow. On the other 
side of Barangtsa there was but the very scantiest amount of snow; even in the hol¬ 
lows it was thin. 1 he surface which we then rode upon was of first-rate character, 
partly fine gravel, partly hard sand and soft dust, so that the caravan was able to 
make more rapid progress than it had done anywhere since we left Dschimre. 

The road follows the glen that runs north-cast down to Barangtsa. At this 

place it was said that we should find a little grazing, although a short distance from 
the road, 1 here too we hit upon a spring, which had given rise to large ice-sheets. 
After that the principal glen ran a little n ay off on our left, while we rode down 
a side-glen, broad ami shallow, the bottom of which contained a good deal of ice 
on its liny spring-fed rivulets. Then for a space we again followed the main glen, 
until we ascended its right terrace of red earth and so approached the spring of 
Baksum-bulak. I he ice-sheets of this we then crossed a couple of times; thereupon 
we followed a plain, called 1 sehadcr-tasch. with one or two little free-standing buttes. 
Round about these lay innumerable skeletons of horses, together with some of camels. 
Amongst these it was easy to distinguish several different years. Some of them were 


I Uning |ht time that the murderer was in Kaschgar and Aksu, Petrovskij, through ilia secret 
agents, able to keep him under surveillance and could have seised him ut any moment; but with- 
o,.i tie consent ui the b.nglish minister in Peking he did not feel warranted in taking such a step, 
^everal months must elapse before he could receive a reply, and when at length the minister's request 
uiri arrive Tor him to sei>e the prisoner at all costs, it was too late, the Afghan was already safe in 
J county. I wo years later Dod Muhamed. thinking that the affair was forgotten, returned to 

“ K ... 1U ’ , however he was recognised, anti on 8th March 1840 he was arrested by the Russian 

wnl < 1 ? r, nlT Vv 0 lJ V S0 '' 1 or 3 «th March he hanged himself with his own girdle. It 
. 1 u ^ this eijl deed through an old grudge which he here to 

wherinnnr tinSS? "* ,d “ nt h “ l1 ot ^ consulted Dalgkish with regard to l>od Muhamed’s affairs, 
the hK if!? , hl u’ , tl !3 L ,he Af ^ an wos anything but trustworthy. Upon learning this, 
for the .rrnnnA ^ n , el , ! n Msih.imed have goods upon credit and when the Afghan asked him 

for the grounds 01 his reiusal. he told him what Dalglebh had said, 

this reason ^ihat I -fr k o noured place *# th® history of Central Asian discovery, and it is for 

this reason that I was unwdlmg to withhold wh(l \ havc learDt M to hj , ufthappy de J^ 
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of so recent a date that the skin still remained blown out over the ribs like inflated 
goat-skins; others were entirely free from skin; others were bleached by the sun; 
and yet others soft anti rotten from the effects of wind and weather. In this locality 
we observed the tracks of wolves, and there were also ravens. In a little niche of 
the rocks at Dschadung or Dschaghdung we found a small stone hut. At the same 
place there was a sprinkling of grass; but the spot afforded no running water, only 
ice and snow. Its altitude above sea-level was 5023 m. 'J"he country thereabouts 
is very open, forming a flat plateau between the Kara-korum and the Kwen-hm 
range, in which the pass of Suget-davan is situated, 'Hie latter range was already 
visible in the distance. During the second portion of the day’s march the country 
was as a fact so level, that it was scarcely possible to determine in which direction 
the surface sloped. 

On the 25th April the snow-storm and gale still continued; clearly the climate 
here was continental, quite {Afferent from what it was on the south side of the Kara¬ 
korum pass. Of our surroundings however we were unable to see much, for at the 
distance of a couple of hundred meters everything was swallowed up in the blinding 
snow; it was only occasional!} that we caught a glimpse of a hill or scarped erosion 
terrace. Apart from that there was nothing to be seen except the cold grey, in¬ 
hospitable haze which surrounded us on every side. Of the sun there was not a 
sign, and mile after mile we tramped doggedly across that uniform, desolate, barren 
plateau, the surface of which is strewn with gravel or sand, and littered with count¬ 
less bones and skulls of horses, so much so that they almost seem to form a 
characteristic feature of the landscape. 

In the morning I sent on one of my own men and one of the Ladakis to 
Schahidullah, to warn the people of our approach and to beg the bek of the district 
to have in readiness lor us 23 horses, yaks, or camels to convoy us down into Hast 
Turkestan. Our hired Ladaki horses had hitherto done us excellent service, but a 
few' of them were now beginning to show signs of weariness. 

We proceeded farther towards the north-north-east down the saj, or relatively 
broad and shallow glen, the fall being however imperceptible to the unaided eye. 
Had we not known that that j>anicular watercourse drains into the Raskan-darja, 
we should hardly have been able to determine in which direction the ground sloped. 
The Kara-korum pass is as a water-divide of a very different rank from die lofty 
passes which we crossed over farther east in the interior of Tibet The springs 
that feed the rivers which run down to the eastern part of Hast Turkestan are situ¬ 
ated relatively close to the northern margin of the highlands, and on the south side 
of their water-dividing ranges spread the vast internal-drainage expanses of central 
Tibet, broken up into a great number of self-contained basins. It is not until you 
get a long way farther south, that you reach the regions which drain to the Indian 
Ocean, namely those in which rise the tributaries of the Brahmaputra or Tsangpo 
and those of the Indo-Chinese rivers in the east. Ihe regions of internal drainage 
narrow so rapidly towards the west that at the Kara-korum pass they have entirely 
tapered away. From the southern side of that pass the thaw-water runs down to 
the sea; on the northern side it makes Its way into East Turkestan, so that there 
is there no self-contained drainage-area, however narrow. And just as the river 
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Schejok or the south burrows deeper and deeper in amongst the mountains of the 
pheriphera! region so also does the north-going river, the Raskan-daija or upper 
jar ken t. which, there can be no doubt, has carved for itself quite as wild and fan¬ 
tastic a passage through the border-ranges in the absolutely inaccessible glens 
by which it breaks through them. Indeed in this regard die characteristics of the 
peripheral region are even more emphatically reproduced. Down its glen there exists 
no road to Jarkent: the traveller has therefore to quit the glens and make his way 
down to the lowlands over the border-chains, crossing them by loft)' passes. 

Meanwhile we followed the thalweg, near which a small rocky pinnacle, called 
Nasir-tasch. rises like a pyramid from the level ground. The road is everywhere 
distinct, except where it runs along the bottom of the thalweg, and there it is 
washed away every summer. What helps especially to mark the road is the skeletons; 
in fact, it could hardly be staked out in a more conspicuous manner. For a couple 
of hours we rode do mi this watercourse, which is about 300 m. broad and fenced 
in by scarped erosion terraces, to to 15 m. high. These form the limit of our field 
of vision; the whirling snow prevented us from seeing what lay beyond them. 

We now approached an important point. From the east enter a couple of 
tributaries, and the united stream then runs north-west towards the region of -\k- 
tasch. Here we were then at die common confluence of three of the head-feeders 
of the Raskan-darja, There were large sheets of ice in the broad flat bed below 
the confluence, and also open water from springs, fn the middle bed there was 
even a tiny rivulet. Jts glen debouches from the right upon the before-mentioned 
route from jan-tschcnmo. 

Upon reaching that point, the lowest that we touched (alt. 4847 m.) during the 
course ol the day. we turned away irom the united glen and rode up the side-glen 
on the right, J hat led us to the north-east and north, the ascent being noticeable 
without being in any way a strain. In the bottom of the glen there was neither 
water nor ice. For hours we kept along its left-hand terrace; the right terrace 
we could not see for the blinding snow. Hitherto the ground had been practically 
bare, except for an occasional strip 0! snow; but in the afternoon it began to snow 
more violently than it had done for a long time past, and very' soon the entire 
country was again white, except for a tew black dots showing here and there. 
On the recent horse skeletons the snow settled as softly and as light!)' as cotton¬ 
wool. We were then travelling along die right erosion terrace of the glen called 
Tschibra, wliich leads up to the Suget-davan. For hours we rode through the thickly 
falling snow, unable to distinguish any other features of the landscape except the 
terrace we were moving on, the only tiling which told us we were on the right road. 
High up the snow 1 was a toot deep, and we advanced more and more slowly; fortim- 
.ud) there was no wind. When it grew dusk, we halted at die foot of the erosion 
terrace, with nothing around us except snow, snow, snow, not a blade of grass, no 
tud. no water! It snowed throughout the evening, coming down thick and fast, un- 
tr e\ en the few black specks disappeared. The unbroken coverlet of snow shrouded 
1 'c a pall of purest white the desolate, silent, uninhabitable country, hiding from 

S ! ght J* . harrowHn 2 evidences of suffering and misery. The altitude of our camp in 
tne iscnihni valley was 5130 in. 
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'[’he 26th April was one of the hardest days that I have experienced in Asia. 
Our immediate object was to surmount the pass of Suget, a much more difficult one 
titan that of Kara-korum. Under the existing conditions, f would rather cross over 
the Kara-korum five times than climb over the Suget once; and yet when we crossed 
over the former it was in a blinding snowstorm, while when we faced the latter the 
sun was shining brilliantly, though at the same time there was a stinging wind from 
the north, which blew directly in our faces, drilling us to the bone, so that we sat 
in our saddles like apathetic and insensitive automata. Owing to the stupendous 
altitude it was not possible to warm ourselves by getting off and walking occasion¬ 
ally; at least it was not possible for me, for no sooner did l attempt to walk, even 
down a slope, than I experienced the greatest difficult)* in drawing my breath. I 
was lost in admiration of the Ladakis, who trudged along on foot all the way, lively 
and with snatches of song on their Jips; but then they have of course grown up 
amongst mountains, and both their lungs and their chest are adapted to breathe the 
rarefied mountain air. They also appear to be insensitive to the cold, for they 
used to sleep out of doors without any tent, merely rolled up in their sheepskins; 
you would expect them to freeze to death, at any rate to get their limbs frost-bitten. 
In regard to hardships of this kind different people naturally possess different degrees 
of endurance. My Siberian Cossacks, for instance, never felt any inconvenience from 
the cold, and once they were accustomed to it the) 1 never after 1900 experienced 
any difficulties from the rarefaction of the atmosphere. But when I took one of 
them with me down into India, he was nearly killed by fever in the hot climate of 
the lowlands. Prom about the time we left the pass of Kara-korum t myself suf¬ 
fered more from the rarefaction of the atmosphere than I had ever done before; 
probably this was because I had shortly before spent some time down in India, only 
very little above the sea-level. Those of my men and the other Cossacks who had 
passed the winter in Leh were less sensitive on this score than I was. When I was 
at Kaschgar in the winter of [890—91 I saw a Hindu, who had crossed over the 
Kara-korum in November, and the journey had cost Him both his feet; fur they had 
got frost-bitten and had to be amputated. His weak physique, accustomed to a 
tropica! climate, had been unable to withstand the severe cold. 

As a consequence of the vivid sunshine which we then had, we also suffered 
a good deal from the glare of the snows. The facets of the tiny snow crystals 
sparklet! like diamonds in the intensely bright sunshine, and even though [ put on 
two pairs of tinted glasses, I nevertheless felt my eyes painful. Although not very 
sensitive in this respect, even our Ladakis had to protect their eyes. A few of them 
wore darkened spectacles; others put on a kind of woven horsehair eye-covering: 
while yet others contented themselves with sticking a bunch of horsehair in under 
their hats, thus making a shade or protection for the eyes. Most of them however 
were satisfied with simply pulling their caps as far down over their eyes as possible, 
[n a similar case the Kara-kirgis (Kirghiz) of the Pamir are wont to modify the 
sun-glare by wearing spectacles made of a thin plate of wood with a horizontal chink 
cut in the middle. Another, and original, device which 1 also saw employed on the 
Pamir was to blacken the nose and the skin round about the eyes with soot or 
charcoal, which to some extent tempers the rays that are reflected from the face it- 
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self. Remarkably enough our horses stood the journey well, for although they had 
had no grass worth speaking about for six days, they all got over the pass satisfactorily. 
Those of our Ladakis who had travelled that route before were unanimous in de¬ 
claring that it was an especially favourable year, and that the quantity of snow was 
very' much less than usual at that season, for my own part, I conceived a profound 
respect for the Kara-korum pass, and see only too well that it is exceedingly un¬ 
suitable as a regular means of communication between the interior of Asia and India; 
in fact, it is surprising that it is ever used at all, for the losses amongst the caravan 
animals must seriously enhance the price of the wares they carry'. As compared 
with the passes on this route, those on the different routes between Russian terri¬ 
tory and Hast Turkestan are mere child's play. Indeed, not even in Tibet have 
I anywhere met with such a difficult country as diis is. One or two months later 
this road would of course be very much easier — that is, in so far as the quantity 
of the snow was concerned; but on the other hand you then have to reckon with 
the flooded streams that fill the deep glens of the peripheral region. 



FtS- IK THE SNOW HF SUOCT'DAVAtf. 


The snow came down all night and next morning lay a foot deep in the 
Ischibra glen, and the higher we ascended the deeper it grew. 1 started an hour 
after the caravan, but soon caught it up, for it had got stuck fast in the snow-drifts. 

, the most part the snow in these drifts appeared to be newly fallen; it was light 
and but little consolidated and seemed hardly to lie upon any substratum of older, 
tenacious, compact snow. It is of course very appreciably easier to plough your 
way i rough soil, newly fallen snow than through old, hard snow; but all the same 
« ® nrtng, and entails great waste of time, especially at such an altitude. We were 
.toiis to get o\er the new pass. Hour after hour we toiled up through the snow- 
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drifts; but no pass hove in sight, although our Lad a k is declared tliat we were 
dose to it. 

First we bore north until we reached Tschibra proper, a stone hut at the out¬ 
let of a side-glen coming from the north-east. After that we proceeded west-north- 
west and north-west, still continuing to ascend by the same eroded glen; but at 
length the acclivity decreased to such an extent that the surface appeared to be 
almost perfectly level, apart, that is, from the hills which rise on both sides of the 
broad thalweg. Finally we left the main glen behind us on the south. In a side- 
glen dose by the snow lay 3 m, deep, and it took us a good half-hour to get the 
caravan over the awkward place, for we literally had to dig out a path through the 
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accumulation of snow which the wind had driven together. The strength of both 
men and animals was tried to the uttermost; we advanced only a score of paces 
at a time and then we had to Hake soundings* again. Some of the men went on 
first, then followed one or two of the horses, and then the rest of the caravan, 
In some places the horses failed to find bottom, that is to say, they did not 
touch the surface of the ground, and consequently kept falling incessantly, while we 
were as often flung out of the saddle, though for a good thing our fall was soft! 
Time and time again we had to readjust the burdens after they had slipped off, 
The last portion of the ascent grew a trifle, but only a trifle, steeper. The 
summit of the pass, the goal of so many weary travellers, is crowned by a cairn 
of stones. Its absolute altitude is 5434 m., or only 224 m. lower than the pass 
of Kara-korurn. I he amount of snow on the Suget pass was very appreciably 
greater than on the Kara-komm, although the former lies nearer to the heart of 
Asia with its arid climate. It should however be observed, that most of the snow 
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was fresh-fallen; evidently il had come down during the last two days and nights, and 
the probability is that an even greater quantity had fallen on die Kara-korum, so 
that, had we reached it a couple of days later, it would have been impossible to 
force otir way over it. At first the snow lay much deeper on the northern versant 
of the Suget-davan than on its southern side, precisely' the same experience that we 
had on every pass all the way from the Sodschi-la. But unlike what we found on the 
Kara-korum, the quantity here decreased pretty rapidly, so that by the time we 
reached the bottom of the declivity and the well-defined glen which runs thence to¬ 
wards the north, the snow no longer occasioned us any inconvenience. The northern 
declivity is fairly steep. The horses scrambled down from the pass at haphazard, plung¬ 
ing headlong through the snow-drifts; there was nothing whatever to indicate a path. 

The upper part of the glen, by which 
we now descended at an accelerated pace, is 
about 50 m. broad, and is bordered by' 
pretty distinctly defined erosion terraces. It 
runs north-west, without any noteworthy 
windings. Its bottom is filled with moderate¬ 
ly coarse gravel, and at that time possessed 
neither water nor ice. On our right we passed the side-glen of Kutas-jilgha, coining 
from the north-east, and just past its outlet we pitched our camp in the bottom 
of the main glen, where there was any quantity of japkak scrub, so that at least 
we were able to make fires to warm ourselves at. Vet there was no other fodder 
tor our horses except this hard woody scrub. 



Fig. 338. uisTRiiamoff or snow on the 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


FROM THE SUGET-DAVAN TO JARKENT. 

On the 27th April \v<i again had brilliant sunshine, and it was with a feeling 
of pleasurable relief that we approached a less rarefied atmosphere and a more 
hospitable climate, more plentiful vegetation, and inhabited districts. Although rather 
narrow, our glen grew increasingly better defined: on the left it has vertical or pre¬ 
cipitous walls of rock, while towards the opposite side it is occupied with gravel’ 
and-shingle detritus and fragments of granite, with here and there a terrace-like 
plaiform. The snow, which had vanished so rapidly below the pass, now increased 
again in quantity; but this was for the most part accounted for by the glens in¬ 
clining towards the north-east and east-north-east and so lying deeper in the shade. 
From the left debouches the side-glen of Suget-rongo. and there we found a spring. 
Shortly after that a rivulet made its appearance, and the bottom of the glen was 
for a considerable distance filled with continuous sheets of ice. The snow lay deci¬ 
meters deep on the ice, though the gravelly portions of the glen-bottom were quite 
free from it. Next came, on the right, the side-glen of Suget-agbsi, and in an elbow 
below it quite dense thickets of balghun bushes were growing amongst the ice- 
sheets, and under the latter we heard the water rippling. Nevertheless the track 
is rough in consequence of the masses of stones of all sizes that are intermingled 
with the gravel. Grass now began to make its appearance. 

At length the glen widened out and we approached Suget-karaul, a small 
square fortified wall, of which a couple of Kirgis were in charge. The fort stands 
on tolerably level ground between the Suget brook, which hugs closely the cliffs on 
its left all the way. and the large Kara-kasch-darja, which Issues just there. In the 
evening the Kirgis bek of the district arrived to inquire what number of baggage 
animals wc needed, as also to gather materials for a report about us to the amban 
of Jarkent. He was amazed at our having been able to cross over the pass at that 
season, and told me, he did not remember that it had ever been done before. In 
his opinion the pass would then be for some time closed, until the sun was ready 
to begin its spring work in earnest. At the next camp we left our Ladakb; btit 
they would have to wait two or three weeks until the climb over the pass became 
easier. Under ordinary' circumstances most snow is said to fall in the beginning of 
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the year, hut in that particular year it had begun only one month before the time 
of our arrival. It was expected therefore that the stream would carry a bigger Hood 
than usual. 

April 28th. After leaving the big gravd-and-shingle terraces at the foot of 
Suget we gradually approached the Kara-kasch-darja and then travelled down its 
left hank. The bottom of the glen still continued to be filled with detritus and stones 
of all sizes; but the kourtik hushes became increasingly numerous and were growing 
on small mounds. On our left we passed a side-glen, up which was a track lead¬ 
ing to the summer grazing-grounds, and then, evidently, farther on over some pass 
to Kok-jar. At first the stream flowed north-east, and then north. Its glen, which 
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forms an expansion at Suget, contracts again after that, and at about 50 m, above 
its floor old erosion terraces were visible. Here we met with partridges and wild- 
duck; but nobler game there was none owing, I was told, to the poverty of the 
grazing. We crossed the river twice; at one point, where the stream brushes the 
foot of the mountains on the left side of the glen, there were still fairly thick ice- 
sheeLs. At Chal-t Lise Ilk tin a side-glen enters from the S. 8o° W,; in its outlet stands 
a small stone hut and on a little pinnacle is a masar. Here we encamped for the 
ni”lu at an absolute altitude of 361S m, A little higher up this glen was the en¬ 
campment of the bek, where he had around him his camels and horses, and sheep 
and goats. He said he had lived for sixty years in that locality and latterly had 
served as karaultsdii. Out of the glen of Clial-tiischkiin Issues a brook, which 
(. urmg t e mg t had grown to three times its former size; by that time the volume 
oi the main nver had likewise augmented considerably. During the day it had been 
) par y fine and twice there kl] a sprinkling of snow* In the summer the Kara- 
kasen-darja is said to be so big that there are only two places at which it can be 
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forded, and even then horses have almost to swim. There is no boat to be had; 
probably the current is too swift lor boats. On the lower Schejok we had passed 
the remains of a boat, showing that the people there had attempted to keep open 
the Kara-korum route in summer by means of a ferry. 

In this region, which is barren and uninteresting, it is said to rain seldom in 
summer: nevertheless it is important as being the starting-point for one of die routes 
to India. Another road also starts from the same place for the pass of Kilian, 
though it was then reported to be still blocked with snow. 

Some thirty to forty Kirgis had been requisitioned from the camping-grounds 
in the neighbouring valleys, and each man came bringing with him one or two 
camels or horses, and the mustering of this little force took place in a commend- 
ably short space of time, especially as some of the men were said to live at a 
distance of two or even diree days’ journey. 

On the 29th April the weather was splendid, the sky being bright, and again 
we began to feel it warm. There was no snow left either in the glen or on the 
nearest mountains; it was only in the more sheltered places on the banks of the 
stream that brashy ice still remained, yet even these places were few anti far be¬ 
tween. I lte volume of the stream had also increased a good deal, and was then, 
t dare say, 12 to 14 cub.m.; it was running down its stony bed in a more and 
more continuous stream and with an increasingly hollower murmur. 



After crossing over the height on which the masar stands, and passing a small 
square fortified wall, a stone house, and a yurt, we twice forded the stream at suit¬ 
able shallows. That the river is sometimes impassable was dear from a wretched, 
neck-breaking rocky pathway along the slopes on the west side of the glen. The 
glen itself gradually assumes the character of a true transverse breach, piercing the 
wild anti sterile masses of rock and growing narrower anti narrower, while the crags 
on both sides rise higher and higher, as well as Increasingly steeper. Every now 
and again they part to let emerge a skle-glen through a rocky gateway. These 
generally form at their outlet a huge gravelly scree, radiating outwards like a fan 
and having its outer margin abruptly shorn off by the summer flood of the main 
stream. After that we had the river dose at our right hand all the way, though 
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Fig. 341. IvIRBIS t'AHELS AT TUBHRA-SAJ. 




Fig- 343. Isos-TSCHAT. 


verv often wo did not set it, owing to its bed being cut so deep down through the 
gravcl-and shingie deposits; besides, it was screened by the terraces on tire top of 
which, gravelly and strewn with stones, die track makes its disagreeable way* A 
typical section of tins transverse glen is shown in lig. 340. The river is seen hugging 
the rocky wall on the right of the glen, and consequently on that side terraces are 
less frequent, and what there are are in every case fragmentary . On the opposite 
side however the terraces are all the better developed, and are often built up in 
two storeys< In some places however the river crosses over and presses against 
that side, forcing the path higher up on the slope, so that it is like a narrow cornice 
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directly overhanging the stream. The scenery is there picturesque and fascinating, 
anti it appealed to us with all the greater force from our having just come down 
off the monotonous plateaus with their level horizontal features* Here however the 
predominant lines of the peripheral region are vertical, and give rise to constantly 
changing perspectives. Occasionally we came to a little expansion of the glen, with 
straggling bushes anti tamarisks growing on the soft earth. By this the inclination 
of the glen hail increased to such an extent that the river was repeated I y forming 
rapids and breaking into cataracts. 

Two of the side-glens from the left are called Griilsch-karlik and Uj-bek; 
while on tile slopes on the right is the grazing-ground of Abdur Kuhnian. 



Pig- 343- ICE tti THE GLEN AT UOS-T5CHAT. 


Ihen we came to an expansion known as Toghra-su, where the glen is joined 
by a large side-glen from the north-west, the brook in which carried about i cub.m. 
in the second. This glen of Toghra-su leads up to the pass of Karlik. on the other 
side of which is the district of Uschak-basch. 

On the 1st May we did a short stage to Er Naser, On the day preceding 
we had descended 145 m. down to the Toghra-su (alt. 3473 m.), and after that we 
got down to regions with a more normal atmosphere. By this I had been seized 
with a most oppressive sense of weariness, so that I was scarce able to hold my¬ 
self upright in the saddle; this 1 ascribe to the great changes in the pressure of 
the atmosphere to which 1 had been exposed during the last few weeks — from 
the sea-level up to the Kara korum, and from that pass down to the lowlands of 
the interior, where the air is heavier. 

The road was now fairly good, and we were mostly able to avoid those parts 
of the glen-bottom that are encumbered with fragments of granite. We kept 
entirely to the left side of the gien, not crossing the river once. This had how- 
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ever shrank a little, partly in consequence of a fresh change in the weather: the 
sky was again clouded and at times a little fine snow fell. 

In the outlet of the Kilian glen, up which you get ail extensive view of the 
mountainous background, stands the tiny fort of Abu Bekr crowning a small knoll. 
An expansion of the glen, where bushes were growing, is called Pilat-aghatsch. Oc¬ 
casionally there was a little wretched grazing, on which goats were feeding, and 
every now and again we came across a yurt or a hut, around which the fields were 
being ploughed for the spring sowing. The glens which join the main glen, now 
on the one stile, now on the other, were getting bigger and bigger, and not seldom 
contained running brooks. At the maw of Hr Naser we linked, at an altitude of 
3280 m. The place is also called Ali Nasar. 



*■% 344' STOXF hut at bos-tschat. 


On ** and w * had to ascend again to another pass, and went north up 
C K en 0 s tsc at. which, though it winds a good deal, makes no big bend to 
cause a oss of time. All the same the road was heavy, the glen being deep, nar- 
row, anc >r<> en. and its bottom thickly filled with gravel and stones, which made 
ndmg difficult, t he rocky walls rise on both sides to a giddy height, and are often 
near!) perpendicular. Here again the scenery is in a high degree grand and im- 

n °" anC * a ^ aui Ue cau S* u a glimpse, up this or tlie other side- 

I, ’ , e . maU1 ,n background, with its glittering snow-fields. In three 

pla«s the bottom of the glen is *, , nil dce * dm S „ m forMd „ ^ 
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on steep ledges at the side. Occasionally a slushy sheet of ice still lay at the bot¬ 
tom of the glen. Bos-tschat is the meeting-place of two glens from the adjacent 
mam range, each traversed by a spring-fed rivulet At the actual conjunction of 
the two, the true Bos-tschat, stands a little stone hut. In the more westerly of these 
two side-glens were solid blocks of ice, while in the eastern prattled a muddy brook, 
which increased in volume towards evening. The rocks consisted for the most part 
of granite and mica-schist. 




On the 3rd May we had to cross the pass of Sandschu. which, like the Suget- 
davan, is so far of secondary importance that ft only serves as water-divide between 
streams that belong to one and the same river-system. We started at 5.30 a.m., 
when nothing but the highest peaks were just tipped with the golden tints of the 
rising sun; in our glen the shadows lay diffuse and murky for several hours after 
that, and the temperature was fresh and pleasant, although chilly like that of a cellar. 
The weather was in every' way favourable. 

ITie glen still continued to be very narrow and deep, and its bottom was 
Idled with blocks of granite and crystalline schist, so that riding was rather diffi¬ 
cult and wearisome. Ever and anon we crossed over the stream, which was slightly 
frozen, but nevertheless kept up a faint murmur amongst die stones. At Tar-bughas 
or the Narrow Neck, which is a tiny expansion of the glen, a side-glen debouches 
from the east. The ground there was level and soft. Under the cliffs is an in- 
closure, in which caravans often take a rest before beginning the climb up to the pass. 
The glen winds with short, abrupt turns, principally towards the north-east; hut its 
upper part, where the bordering mountain-walls decrease rapidly in altitude, is a 
good deal straighten Here again snow made its appearance all at once and in¬ 
creased rapidly in amount. The dividing-line between bare ground and snow-covered 
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was so sharp that it was easy to suppose we. were crossing a regular snow boundary. 
At last the shallow, trough-shaped glen ascends with extraordinary steepness towards 
the north-north-east. In front of us.we now had the great crest in which the Saad- 
schit pass forms a notch. The summit of the range was covered with snow, through 
which black, ragged pinnacles and denticulations |>eeped up here and there. The 
last portion of die acclivity is extraordinarily steep. The distance is only short, but 
you go straight up as if ascending a staircase. The gravelly surface of the sharp 
zigzag path was buried under the snow, but we kept faithfully to the track, which 
had been trampled down for us by the yaks. J was glad 1 had one of these sure¬ 
footed animals to ride on. All our Kirgis were on foot- They had urged so early 
a start in order that we might get up on to the pass before the snow began to 
melt, for that would have seriously impeded the passage. High above our heads 
we saw the caravan like a string of black dots; it was advancing so slowly that it 
appeared to be standing still, but gradually one black dot after the other disappeared 
over the brow of the pass. 
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This pass forms a very sharp ridge, overlooked by wiki, scraggy cliffs of no 
great relative height. The altitude is 49?7 m - Although the sun shone straight 
in our faces, it was stinging cold in consequence of the keen wind that was blow¬ 
ing. In every direction the scene was of the sublimest character. Towards the north, 
in the direction ol hast Purkestan, there was as yet nothing to suggest the low- 
ands. the distance was still too great, and the country tilled with a host of fresh 
crests and minor chains, a world of mountains, ramifications of the northern border- 
ranges of (lie Kwen-lun system. 

1 he descent from the pass on the north is if possible even steeper and wilder 
than the ascent on the opposite side, Down we went headlong through the snow, 
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Fig. J 47 . 1M THE Gi.Of UP flnS'TSCHAT. 


a snag of rock sticking up hero ami there on our left as we descended. There 
was a greater quantity of snow on the north side, but front the base of the great 
gatheriijg-ljasm it decreased again pretty rapidly. In the lower part of the great 
Mni flk-like glen the bottom consisted of finely divided material and its slopes are 
seamed by a multitude of radiating mountain-torrents, which converge to form the 
stream of the Sandschu pass. The snow there, having melted, had given rise to a 
veritable clayey quagmire, in which even The sure-footed yaks kept stumbling. 

After that the glen inclines towards the north-west and west-north-west, and 
at the same time the descent grows less steep, as well as drier, and the road con- 
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scquently easier. We kept to the right of the rather deeply trenched watercourse 
until we crossed over it just below the district of Sos, The locality above the ford 
is known as Gerem, a name pointing to the presence of one or more stone huts. 
The place where we encamped for tire night is called Gasga-aghsi or Ghaza-aghsi; 
its altitude was 3308 m. There we found a hut and a tent, and fields in which 
corn is grown. 




Fig, 348. thews from the sasdscku-davan. 


Ma\ 4th. I he day before we had, as it w r ere, passed from winter to spring; 
|rasstd | TOm S I‘™K “ sunrntr. Flies, gadflies, and insects of every stint 
"° W '**” to ,h * »«««■»*. The son beat hot, and the heat was reflected 
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from the faces of the clffts; but as yet we could not complain that it was oppressive. 
It was with a feeling 1 of congratulation that we turned our backs upon the severe 
wintry climate of Tibet, and rejoiced that there were no longer any snowy passes 
for us to be anxious about. Every trace of snow and ice had by this completely 
disappeared, both in the glen and on the surrounding mountains: there was not a 
streak of snow on the mountain slopes, not a speck of ice in even die most sheltered 
nook by the side of the stream. The temperature Was no longer below zero; not 
even during the night did it descend below that value. It was only when we glanced 
up a transverse glen tliaL we caught now and again a distant glimpse of white 
patches dotting a higher crest in the background. 



Fig- 240. A TRAVH1UHG PARTY. 


When we started in the morning to make our way down the glen, the stream 
was insignificant, about one cub.m. in tlie second; and it seemed ridiculous advice 
to give us, when the Kirgis urged us to make an early start, otherwise we should 
have difficulties to encounter owing to the gathering of the waters in the stony bed 
of the stream, lint we soon saw the reason aide ness of their advice, for the farther 
we descended, the greater grew the volume of the brook. At each successive cross¬ 
ing we noticed a difference, and we crossed over it pretty often. Hut then there 
Is an unusual number of side-glens, and every one of these brought down a brook, 
either big or little, and each contributed its rjuota to the flood in the principal stream! 
The water in most of these was just muddy and of the same reddish brown colour 
as the sediment in the principal stream; It was only seldom that we passed a spring- 
fed brook with perfectly dear water and fresh sappy moss on its banks. In this 
way the brook went on increasing all day, until at last we found it rather uncom¬ 
fortable fording it. This was however due less to the volume, which amounted to 
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about S cub.m. in the second, than to the peculiarities of the bed, which is 
narrow ami fitted with round, water-worn stones, often with deep water between them. 

I noted the following names — Adschar-tughdi and Kutan-kujruk, parts of the 
main glen; Ghuldurghotsch, a side-glen from the left: below that the main glen is 
called Tallik, and there stands a stone hut; Kutluk, a large side-glen from the right; 
as also is Suget-aghsL Kefdang-aghsi is another big glen from the left, in the 
upper part of which there are said to be wide, open grazing-grounds. Opposite to 
its outlet the bottom of the main glen is cultivated, Karaul, one of the usual simple 
four-sided stone-walled forts, was at that time inhabited by a Chinese sid/i, whose 
duty it was to keep an eye upon the traffic by the Kam-korum route. Another 
side-glen from die rigid is known as Tam; at its outlet grow a couple of willows, 
and the fort beside them is said to date from riving Abu Bekr's time*. After that 
the principal glen grows very narrow, and as the stream dashes quickly from one 
side to the other, we had to ford it no end of times, Tschong-tasch is an expansion 
in the glen, with cultivated fields ami some Kirgis yurts. Hut before reaching that 
point we had already given up our yaks, it was too warm for them. A large side- 
glen from die right rejoices in the name of Jangagilik; in fact it is almost as big 
as the main glen, at all events in so far as the volume of its stream is concerned. 
At its heat) we saw the snow-capped principal range. A road is reported to ascend 
tilts big glen to the pass of Santlschu; it is used when our route is stopped by the 
water, but it is longer and climbs over yet another pass. We encamped at Akas- 
aghsi, at an altitude of 5547 m, There we were in the midst of pleasant meadows 
and cultivated fields; and there was a stone hut. 

As the evening advanced, I noted that the Kirgis were quite justified in warn¬ 
ing us against having to ford the stream late in the day. Through the contribution 
of the brook of jangagilik the river had swollen to a very' respectable size; but it 
was not long before it became absolutely impassable, even for the boldest sutschi 
or $ waterman». At 2 o'clock we put down a watermark; at 3 o’clock the stream 
had risen 5.3 cm., at 4 o'clock another 15.0 cm,; at half-past 4 by 53.7: at 5 o’clock 
by 16.3; at 6 o’clock by 15.0; at 8 o’clock by 12 cm.; but at 20 minutes past eight 
it had dropped 3 cm,, and it continued dropping all night. Thus it reached its 
maximum at about 8 p.m„ and from 2 p.m, or in the space of six hours, it had 
risen not less than 117 cm., or more than 1 m. altogether; but l ought to add, 
that these measurements were taken at a narrow place. The quickest rise occurred 
between 4 and 4.30, the river rising in that half-hour more than half a meter. In 
consequence of the great amount of sediment that it contained, the river-water was 
like porridge, and the flood filled the glen with its noise to such an extent that we 
had to shout to make ourselves heard. It was truly an imposing sight to watch 
this immense body of water fling itself in uncurbed fury down its energetically ex¬ 
cavated channel, choked as it is with stones. Every now and again we heard the 
big stones, which had been rooted to the spot for some time, tumble over and 
roll a little bit farther down the channel. As the torrent struck against these 
obstacles, it leapt up over then; a like wild animal. Upon witnessing such an exhibition 
ol natural force, you readily understand that it must produce results of some magni¬ 
tude and that the glen it pours down must be deeply excavated; although, as the 
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Kirgis declared, it was only five days before that the river had assumed the dimen¬ 
sions of a spring-Hood, a character which it would retain for yet two months longer. 
This unusual energy is therefore restricted to a relatively short period of the year. 
And although both before and after that season the river is not indeed altogether 
insignificant, yet in comparison its volume is but trifling. During the cold months 
it is frozen and its activity is then nil, When the flood is highest, which it would 
be about three weeks after our visit, it is said to rise a meter higher than it stood 
at then, and is indeed an immense flood, stopping the glen completely. That year 
the high water was said to have arrived earlier than usual, and that was considered 
to be a great gain for the seed-corn sown at Sandschu, where the fields were all 
ready wailing for the life-giving element. Ah a consequence of the unprecedented 
quantity of sediment and clay with which it was charged, the water was of precisely 
the same colour as the neighbouring mountains, so that the stream and the bottom 
of the glen were not very conspicuous features of the landscape. Indeed the river 
was only noticeable because it moved and had a broken surface. It had no white 
foam; but where it did boil and froth, it still remained the same brownish-red as 
before. The sediment imparted to the river a strong odour, similar to that which 
emanates from the walls of a freshly plastered house. 'Hiis sediment is also an 
eloquent witness: it consists partly of material brought down directly by the many 
thaw-water streams and partly also of fine material produced by the grinding together of 
the stones and gravel in the bed of the principal stream, and by the friction of the 
moving detritus against the bed of the river. In any case it is the result of dis¬ 
integration and attrition, and is carried down out of the mountains to be deposited 
on the edge of the lowlands, where it serves to raise the scree at the northern foot 
<>f the mountains, on the border-line between die mountains and the lowlands of Hast 
Turkestan. 

It was impossible to form any tiling approaching a trustworthy estimate of the 
volume without the help of a bridge, from which alone measurements could have 
been made. Next the right bank the velocity amounted to 1.1*5 m. in the second, but 
tn the middle of the river it was a good deal more. Bearing in mind the severe 
friction against the stones and gravel in the bottom of the river, we may put the 
mean velocity at a meter in the second. The breadth ivas 24.6 m. and the mean 
depth fully 1.40 m. This last datum I obtained by measuring the mean depth on 
the following day. when -the Rood had subsided sufficiently, and then adding to it 

tlte height of the actual flood. On the basis of this calculation, the volume would 

therefore be 34.4 cub.m. in the second; it is however probable that the velocity in 
the middle of the river and throughout the greater part of the breadth was as a 

fact greater than 1 m., so that we ought rather to put the volume at about 40 

cub.m. in the second. 

On the 5th May the Kirgis asserted, that there was no need whatever to be 
in a hurry; we should not be overtaken by die flood. On the contrary, it would be 
an advantage to wait, for the river would go on dropping all the morning; and in¬ 
deed between 8 and 9 a.m., for instance, it did drop a good decimeter. Yet even 
when near its minimum, it made a fairly respectable stream, so much so that I was 
in some anxiety with regard to the more perishable part of my baggage. If a 
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haggagc animal were to fall in that quagmire of clay, and its burden to get loose, 
it would scarce!) be possible to fish it out again; the water was so thick and muddy, 
it would be impossible to see where it lay. The real difficulty in fording the river 
arose from the fact that the animals were unable to see where anil how lo put their 
feet; before they durst take another step, they used cautiously to fed their way 
with their feet. As a rule the camels were surer of themselves than the horses. 
Here we dismissed the horses which we had been using for some days and trans¬ 
ferred their loads to the backs of camels. Nut once did any of the latter animals 
fall or stumble whilst fording the river, though one or two of the horses did, yet 
without any serious consequences ensuing. 

Next morning the weather was of 
the most peculiar and unusual character. 
Tiie temperature was agreeable and there 
was no wind ; but the glen was filled 
with an impenetrable mist. Upon first 
seeing it, we naturally concluded that it 
foreboded the approach of a tempest, 
and that snow was falling on the mount¬ 
ains; but the Kirgis called it /opa jag/xidi, 
or idust raining*, it appeared that the so- 
called mist was perfectly dry, and was 
composed of fine dust floating in the 
atmosphere, having been blown up by the winds of East Turkestan, the usual desert 
winds of the spring, a phenomenon of which we had more than enough experience 
in die lowlands, Beyond doubt a tempest was raging down there just then, and it 
was very interesting to observe that its effects, in the shape of the fine drift-dust that 
hovers so long In the air and in certain districts gives rise to loess deposits, pene¬ 
trated as far as that up the border glens. So dense was the dust-haze that, upon 
looking up the glen, we were unable to perceive a glimpse of the mountains; all 
that we could see was the very faint, diffused outlines of the nearest mountain-walls 
on both sides of the glen. But we got the impression, especially after we advanced 
farther down, that the stratum of the atmosphere nearest to tire surface of the earth, 
that is to say, in the bottom of the glen, was much less heavily impregnated with 
dust than the strata higher up. 

1 he glen is remarkably picturesque, being deeply trenched between vast 
mountain-masses, as well as exceedingly contracted, and frequently its profile was 
as shown in fig. 350. Gradually the scenery that unfolded itself assumed a wild 
and fantastic aspect: precipitous buttresses leapt forward from the chains at the side 
of the glen one after the other like the sidtrscenes of a theatre, and behind each 
of these appeared a fresh view, the background of which soon vanished however in 
die dust-haze. Against the foot of these precipitous cliffs are banked vast gravef- 
and-shingle terraces with abrupt sides; in fact they sometimes overhang ami threaten 
to fall. The bottom of the glen itself is exceedingly deep and narrow. The stream 
clings first to the rocky wall on the right, then to that on the left, compelling us 
to cross it repeatedly. 
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At the beginning of the flay s march these crossings came close together. 
Before we reached the glen of Ochur-terek on the right we had already forded the 
river eleven times. Between Akas-aghis and the place just mentioned I recorded 
the following names: — Alka-tasch, a side-glen from the left; Tummduk. a side-glen 
from tlif; right; Buschlang, another from the left, up which we ascended a little way 
and then returned to the main glen; at its outlet is a stone hut. Down this glen 
a dark-brown torrent was churning its way. It is near tills point that the main glen 
is called Ochur-terek. At Moll ah Baj-kija we forded the river for the twelfth time, 
the crossing being very difficult and risky, owing to the fact of the stream being 
concentrated into a single deep channel, shut in by graveI -a nd-sh ingle terraces, i 5 
m. high and for the most part perpendicular, though a steep path runs up and then 
down to the water’s edge. Another side-glen from the right is Kurughas; in its 
upper part are jajlaks or grating-grounds. All these side-glens were traversed by 
torrents, often of pretty large size, and the colour of their water indicated that they 
descend to the main stream more rapidly Lhan the main stream itself does; indeed 
the latter was steadily rising again in consequence of all these successive aug¬ 
mentations. 

Before we reached Kendri we forded the river yet three times more. At 
Kara-ktja there exists a steep pathway over the rocks on the left which horses 
could use, though camels have to cross over the stream twice. After having cut 
its way through these cliffs, which consist for the most part of mica-schist, the glen 
again widens out. From the left debouches the large side-glen of Telve-tschuke, 
with a considerable torrent; while a similar glen, jatim-jilgha, opens out on the right. 
After we passed Kovoghane-jilghasi on the left, the glen grew very much more 
open, the mountains receded; but the entire country was shrouded in the dust-haze, 
the light faint, the sun not visible at all, but we could not very reasonably com¬ 
plain of the heat. Kirk-umbj, or as others pronounced it Kirk-ombngb, is the name 
both of a village in die main glen and of a side-glen that enters from the left. On 
the right bank of the river stands a gcndtng, or guest-house. Soon after that the 
first haghs or orchards, with poplars and willows, made their appearance, the trees 
being then digilt in all the glory of their fresh spring greenery. Above that point 
the only vegetation that the glen could boast of consisted of balghtm and other 
thorny bushes, scrub, and grass. The farther we descended the thicker and the more 
luxuriant grew- the grass. 

The glen inclines to the north-north-east, and we forded the river yet three 
limes more. A right-hand side-glen is called Atschik. Here we kept all the time 
to the right of the river, having the foot of the mountains close to our right hand. 
The last side-glen from the right bears the name of Tevet-jilgha, and its almost 
black-brown torrent may easily have carried 5 cub.m. in the second: it was the 
largest contribution that the main stream received all day, the next largest being 
that of the torrent of Telve-tschuke. The former, the torrent of Tevet-jilgha. was 
rushing down with unbridled fury and was anything but easy to cross over, especi¬ 
ally as its channel was very deep. The glen stilt continued to widen out. at the 
same time that the mountains not only receded more and more but also grew 
simultaneously lower and lower. The last side-glen on the left is Jigdelik-khas ; it 
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ddxmchts over against Kenki. a village of S or 9 steadings, surrounded by orchards 
and fields, where we encamped for the night, Amongst the fruits cultivated are apples, 
pears, peaches, and mulberries; while the oilier crops embrace wheat, barley, melons, 
and so forth, besides these tilings we were offered carrots, turnips, onions, and 
other vegetables, and poultry and eggs were to be had in abundance. We were 
again in East Turkestan, in a milder and more hospitable climate; but the absolute 
altitude was now only 2200 m. 

After granting ourselves a day's rest, we resumed our march down towards 
the lowlands. The dust persisted through both the 6th and the 7th May; indeed 
on the latter of these two days it was thicker than ever. In addition to that the 
wind blew strongly from the north, and the natives declared, that one of the usual 
sari A'-fair a hs was raging in the lowlands; for when a kara-buran is blowing the 
haze is wont, even so far up. to be a good deal thicker than it was then. They 
look upon the cuckoo as a sure weather prophet, for he always sings in a distressed 
note when a buran is coming on. The inhabitants of the village of Sologhas, situated 
farther down -— in fact the place does not belong to our glen,, but is entirely de¬ 
pendent for its drinking-water upon that derived from the melting of the snows — 
assert that hazy weather like that which then prevailed is favourable for the crops, 
because at such times the river flows uniformly and regularly, and consequently the 
water admits of more even distribution, and so is more beneficial to the fields. 
On bright ami sunny days, on the contrary, the thaw-water flows much too rapidly 
and in too concentrated a stream to allow of its being utilized to full advantage. 
I he numerous villages which during the course of the day we were to pass in the 
big gl en that runs down from the pass oi Sandschu are in this respect less de¬ 
pendent upon the river; for, as we learnt, that part of the glen is supplied, even 
when the sky is clouded, with an abundance of water, derived from mountainous 
districts into which the dust-haze anti its effects do not penetrate. 

1 lie name Kenki or Kengri has reference to tire breadth of the glen, although 
some ventured to assert that it is a corruption of Chaneka. From that point we 
continued our journey down the glen with a new r supply of fresh horses, keeping to 
the right bank anti passing in succession the villages of SaJptitsch (with three stead¬ 
ings), Dovalik (5 steadings), Kutn-arik, Kisil-basch, Isme-sala, Ara-jangal. Toghojlik, 
5 avo (too steatlings), Kajtschile, and Dung-tscheke. The villages followed one 
another so thick and fast that at last it was as though we were riding through a 
continuous street or along a highway with long grey walls on each side of it. Of 
the other villages in the glen 1 will mention Tschakende-aghil, Tscharngor-tagh, 
which is said to he situated near to Kenki ami to consist of 300 scattered stead- 
ings: Sejtlar, Baskak, 1 agirman-baschi, with a large irrigation canal going to Sanguja: 
Ischasgbam; Siklik with a Imgtr or guest-house; Ditng-bagh; Hasch-kanischi, with 
tour steadings; Masar Danisch Bende, with two steadings; Baghlar, with t5ostead- 
ings (or ujiiksji Saj-bagh, of the same size; I sclnklar, with 100 steadings; Tschahr- 
;agh, with 150; Mokojlc and Mudschi. l his is not however a complete list. Several 
of these villages belong to the large oasis of Sandschu. Yet all belong to the glen 
that runs from tile Sandschu-davan and finally divides into the two glens of Mudschi 
and Sanguja, whereupon Ute river breaks up in deltaic fashion before it finally be- 
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comes lost ill the sandy desert- Hence the hydrographical value of the three passes 
which we last crossed over is as follows, The Kara Torn m separates the Schejok 
from the Jarkent-darja; the Saget-davan is the water-divide between die Jarkent- 
darja and the Karakasch-daija or Chotan darja ; and the Sandschu-davan the water- 
divide between the last-named and the Sandschu river. This stream, which in point 
ol extent cannot in any sense compare with tile first two. nevertheless carried, as 
we found, incomparably the bigger volume; this is because its drainage-area falls 
for the most part within relatively lower parts of the mountainous country, in which 
the snows were just then melting rapidly, whereas it was in its source-region that 
we struck the jarkent-darja and whilst deep winter still prevailed, but we struck the 
Kara-fcasch in, the middle of its course, where also it was again cold, 

1 ’he glen of Sandschu gave the impression of being very prosperous and well- 
to-do; the soil, which consists of hard yellow loess tie posits, is undoubtedly rich. 
Against the everlasting yellow background die trees offer a sharp contrast with their 
thick, fresh green foliage. Amongst the willows grow many fruit-trees, and here and 
there we caught glimpses of the vivid green of meadows and fields. Thus the glen 
is, as it were, braided with two ribbons of green and between them flows the river, 
with the life-giving element, which imparts to them of its superabundance through 
the instrumentality of innumerable irrigation channels. All the people were looking 
forward to a copious harvest, and everybody was glad. 

At the village of Kurghan we left the river, and at Dung-tscheke we changed 
die direction of our march from north-east to north-west. By this the glen had al¬ 
ready opened out trumpet-wise and lost its mountainous character, as it now sloped 
with increasing gentleness north-eastwards down to the villages of Sandschu, We 
climbed up over the hills on the left side of die glen, though we hardly saw diem 
owing to the thickness of the haze. They are composed entirely of soft materia) — 
grave!-and-shingle detritus, reddish yellow very spongy' clay, and sand. The road 
then ran on the right-hand side of a watercourse that breaks abruptly down to the 
river. This stream issues below Dung-tscheke and only carries water after rain. 
Soon we reached the top of die little secondary pass Savu-d avail, having an altitude 
of 2206 m. On the odier side of it, or to the north-west, extends a sort of flat 
plateau, with stretches of very low hills running from south-west to north-east. It 
is in fact a slightly undulating steppe without a drop of water, very often indeed 
with dry' watercourses: there Is not a single rill to show that it ever rains. And 
yet there was a sprinkling of steppe plants, and the antelopes sometimes flitted like 
phantoms through the haze, leaving a long trail of dust behind them. There was 
a good deal of sand on the surface of the ground, and here and there \vc observed 
the first small beginnings of dune formations. 

A path leads off to Ghuma a short distance north-west of the top of the 
pass; but it was swallowed up in the haze; indeed so thick was this that there was 
nothing to suggest the proximity of the lowlands. We had now left behind us the 
rich and luxuriant vegetation of the banks of the Sandschu river, which had been 
invisible to its since w'e left the pass, and had emerged upon the actual desert. 
And for a pretty considerable distance our surroundings continued to be die same, 
the uniformity of the route being relieved by only two stone * signposts* at places 
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railed respectively Tschonak-tasch and Majmun-tasch. It was with a feeling 1 of 
genuine pleasure that we at length saw the poplars and willows of the tiny village of 
Sologhas looming up through the haze. An idea of this little oasis is conveyed by 
II. 43 of vol. II. It only gets water when die snows melt and when it rains, so 
that its annual harvest is somewhat precarious. If no snow falls in the upper part 
of the glen which sends its brook down past the village, and un farther to Mok- 
ujle, and if no rain falls in the spring, the harvest of die villagers is totally ruined. 
Both igoo and [901 had been fortunate years for them in this respect; but farther 
back than that they were unable to recollect how they hail fared with regard to 
water-supply, When, after a dry period, the water again begins to flow down the 
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bed, the people hasten to direct the earliest freshets into the ioL or artificial basin, 
which is seen in the foreground ol the photograph just mentioned, and it is only 
w hen that is completely full, and thus their reserve supply of water is ensured, that 
they allow it to be distributed over the fields. When 1 was there, the basin had 
just been rilled to the brim. Indeed the oasis itself is situated in the depression 
wliich has been created by the fluvial erosion, the ten ujlik in the village all belong 
to one and the same family. 1 lie altitude above sea-level was 1&22 in. 

Ma\ Sth, 1 lie haze had lifted and the wind dropped, so that the atmosphere 
was clearer and we were able to see a good half hour ahead. It was likewise 
warmer, though the heat was by no means oppressive until the afternoon, when it 
again began to blow a little from the north. Monotonous uplands now stretched 
before us to an infinite distance, the surface being but slightly undulating in long 
hat billowy Curves, which Yvere only apparent in consequence of their striking differ^ 
enco ol colour in the still obscure atmosphere. The watercourses which we passed 
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during the course of the Jay had rounded terraced banks on the right or east only; 
Oti the opposite or left side tire country was everywhere flat and level, this differ¬ 
ence being-, I dare say, connected with the tendency which the fiast Turkestan rivers 
manifest to shift to the right. 

After crossing over the stream of Sologhas, then divided into several arms, 
we came out upon level, stony steppe, Lajdang and lle-tasch are the names of a 
temporarily inundated area and of a >sign-post> respectively; while Ighis-tasch is die 
name of llie double terrace which borders the stream of Kosch-tagh on the right, 
this being a fairly important stream, which derives its water from the adjacent mount¬ 
ains, The name of die brook Kara-su indicates that it is fed by springs, anti the 
bed is in relation to the volume so very large as to suggest a continuous flow. 
The water was being then distributed over the rather extensive fields of Kosch-tagh. 
This oasis wore a greater air of prosperity and fruitfulness than even that of Oj- 
toghrak. After crossing over two other streams in the western outskirts of the 
village we again emerged upon barren steppe. 
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An hour later we forded the river of Kilijang, which comes from the same range 
as the Sandschu river, rising on the Kilijang-davan or Kilian-davan, situated not far 
west of the Sandschu da van. This stream was then carrying a total volume of 15 
cub.m., divided amongst five arms, it waters the oasis of Ghuma, and is very broad, 
with terraced banks on both sides. Travelling along the top of die terrace on the left, 
we crossed over A little canal, which approached that spot from the village of Sasam, 
which we saw a short distance away. The next barren steppe diat we came to is 
called Bo-jigde; and it is followed by another branch of the stream known as Pischil- 
akin. and then by the insignificant brook of Takla-makaning-darjasi. Higher up. on 
die left of our route, we observed in several places groves of poplars and orchards, 
belonging to various small villages or hamlets, t. g, Basch-lengcr and Hassan Bughra 
Padschahim. Then, after crossing over yet two other watercourses, though they 
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had no water in them, vve went straight down a steep sloping terrace to the oasis 
of Oj-toghrak. This oasis, which is situated in a fairly well defined watercourse, 
bordered by hills, makes a pretty picture when seen from the top of the barren 
terrace, embowered as it is in refreshing greenery. The vegetation was here con¬ 
siderably more forward than in Kenki; the poplars, willows, and mulberry trees all 
afforded plenty of shade. Of tile mountains to the south we did not get one glimpse, 
notwithstanding that they were so near to us. I can quite excuse Marco Polo, who 
travelled by die southern caravan route, for not saying a single word about any 
mountains to the south* It is very- probable that lie did not see them owing to 
tile atmosphere being heavily charged with dust, so that lie may not have had the 
slightest suspicion of their presence: although, on the other hand, the direction in 
which the streams flow' might have suggested the fact to him. All the way down 
to Oj-toghrak the water is derived from the Kilijang-darja, which upon emerging 
from the mountains appears to spread itself out like a fan over an extensive scree. 
Oj-toghrak lies rS:0 m. above sea-level 

It only remains to describe our last day's march, namely the road from Oj- 
toghrak to Karghalik, which we traversed on 9th May. We crossed the stream of 
Oj-toghrak by a bridge, and for a space climbed up hills of detritus and loess until 
we came to a small threshold pass. After that the surface was practically level or 
but slightly undulating, anti with the exception of thin scrub it was barren and de¬ 
solate. Names occurring along this section of the road are Bel-kum, Sook-ghas, and 
Bujra-kbnasi. From the last-named locality you go down to Bujra kent, quite a large 
oasis with beautiful orchards, lying in a glen with a deep-sunk winding watercourse, 
which we crossed by a bridge. 1 he ascent up to the terrace on the other side is 
rather steep. On our left we passed the village of Buksangd. t hen followed yet 
another barren steppe, with scrub growing amongst sand and dust. This locality 
is called Kivun, The brook of Buksangd waters Bisch-arik, which is reached by a 
path from Teng-jaghatsch, The large glens which we crossed along this part of 
the route hardly reach all the way down to the great caravan road, and in any 
case it is seldom that their brooks get down as far. Thus the river of Uujra-fcent 
reaches as far as Akin lenger and Koscli-lcnger and that of Oj-toghrak to Tschulak- 
lenger. 

At last we reached the village of Longer, where we were met by the beks 
ol Karghalik. Here the Uschak-basch distributes its water through several branches, 
the basins of which art? separated from the stream of Kok-jar by a strip of desert, 
lheti, having crossed over the last-named, we entered amongst the orchards of 
Karghalik, and once more found ourselves at an altitude of only 1341 m. 

I then journeyed to Kaschgar by way of Jarkent, Kisil, and Jangl-liissar, a route 
which I have already described in Petemtanns Miiteilungen , Jirganzhft- No. 131. 



EXPLORERS’ JOURNEYS IN 
HIGH TIBET 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


PRSCHEVALSKIJ'S FIRST AND THIRD JOURNEYS. 

It Is not at all my intention to discuss all the journeys that have been made 
in Tibet. My plan does not require any such history' of Tibetan exploration, and 
it would indeed be superfluous, for the earlier journeys in that part of the world, 
and their results, have been critically dealt with by von Richthofen in the first 
volume of his China; and as for the later journeys, it will be sufficient to refer to 
the different travellers’ own works and the accounts of them which have been printed 
in various geographical journals. Besides, brief comprehensive resumes are to be 
found in Dr. Georg Wegener’s Tibet and die cnglische Expedition and in Graham 
Sandberg’s The Exploration of Tibet , its History , and Particulars from 1623 to 

as well as in one or two of the books that have been published by members 
of the English Tibetan mission to Lhasa, and with regard to which l shall have 
somediing to say later. Further, in my opinion the time is not yet ripe for an 
exhaustive historical account of that country; for there is reason to believe that 
Tibet has now at last been opened up to systematic exploration, and that the time 
is not Jar distant when we shall know the broad features of its geography, and 
nothing will remain to be done except the diligent and painstaking study of details. 
To attempt, in the light of the experiences which have been gradually accumulated 
in the course of time, to sketch the outlines of the orographical structure of Tibet, 
ami its hydrographical and hypso metrical relations, and so forth, would in the mean 
time lead to erroneous results, because several parts of the country' of special 
importance for geography are but little known or not known at all. J need only 
mention the great lacustrine region in the centre, which Nain Singh hurriedly mapped 
the country immediately north and south of the Tsang-po, the northern valleys of the 
Himalaya, the j>eripheral region of eastern Tibet with the transverse glens or 
>breaching* defiles of the great Indo-Chinese rivers, as well as, finally, immense 
areas of the central highlands, which have never yet been crossed even by die pioneers 
of exploration. 

In the present chapters 1 shall therefore confine myself to a few remarks about 
die journeys that fall widiin those parts of high Tibet which 1 have myself visited. 
These amount to an area of very considerable extent, but are just those parts that 
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have been most neglected by explorers. Several travellers have touched Tibet on 
the north-east and on the west, and through the journeys of the Indian pundits we 
have long had a fairly dear conception of southern Tibet, at all events of certain 
portions of it. But the parts of die high, inaccessible Tibet which I made it my 
object to explore, namely the region hounded by the Kwen-lun on the north, the 
central lacustrine area on the south, the Kara-konim route on the west and long, 
ot E. Greenwich on the east, has been visited only by N’ain Singh, Krishna, 
Prschevalskij, Carey. Pjevtsoff. Bonvalot, Littledale, Roekhill, Dutreuil de Rhins, 
Wdlby, Bower. Deasy, and RawJing, anti to these must be added certain journeys 
in the peripheral parts, c. g. the Kara-korum route, which has been traversed many 
times, and the districts around the Panggong-tso. Yet some of the travellers whom 
1 have just enumerated have only in part touched the region thus defined. Really 
extensive journeys on die Central Tibetan highlands have been carried out only by Nain 
Singh, ' Krishna, Bonvalot and Orleans, Dutreuil de Rhins and Grenard, Bower, 
Wdlby and Malcolm, Deasy, Littledale, and myself. It is in the material which these 
explorers have brought home with them that we can alone hope to find points of 
contact with my journeys. But the journeys of such important travellers as Count 
Srechenyi. Roborovskij, Holdcrer and Futterer, Kosiott. Bonin. Filchner and Taf’el. 
and several otilers lie entirely outside my purview. In his Versnch cine? Orographic 
dts Ku-cnluti Dr. Georg Wegener has published an excellent map of all the jour¬ 
neys in Tibet which have touched the Kwen-lun Mountains and which date from before 
tSgi. But it does not of course embody the journeys which have been carried out 
during the last fifteen years, journeys which are calculated in an especial manner to 
throw light upon die orographical structure of the Kwen-lun and the character of the 
highlands of Central Tibet. 

But let us proceed to examine the journeys which possess interest for us, and 
which can furnish us with the requisite material for a comparison. 1 will begin 
with Prschevalskij s first, and perhaps his most remarkable, journey in Central Asia, 
in die years 1870—73, by quoting a couple of extracts which have to do with 
Northern I ibet. Although that part of his journey' lies really outside the region 
1 have defined, still the following passages will justify my quoting them in this 
connection, 

Prschevalskij first penetrated Tibet from the Kokonor and Tsajdam. The 
observations which he then made, in so !ar as they are of general geographical in¬ 
terest, are reproduced in the following greatly condensed account: -Between the 
lake of I oso-nor (I osun-nor) in the east and the river of Nomochun-gol in the 
west stretches the mountain-range of Burchan-Budha, bordering the high plateau of 
1 ibut on the north. In die course of 30 versts this range gradually rises to an altitude 
ol about 4660 m. and on its southern side sinks slow ly down towards the valley of 
Nomochun. It is only near the crest that the ascent is steep; yet notwithstanding 
the considerable altitude, the summit bears no perpetual snow and it is only in the 
cast that it touches the snow-line. W hen w*e visited the same region in November 
we found a mere sprinkling on the northern versant only; but when we returned 
that same way in February we failed to perceive any trace of snow, even in the 
gkns. The Burchan-Budha range forms a natural boundary between Tsajdam and 
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Tibet; to the south of it the plateau reaches an altitude of 4000 to 4600 ni. and 
still farther in the same direction it certainly attains an even greater altitude. 
Vegetation is extremely scant}' on this range, and as a consequence of that animal 
life is also scarce. Still there are some brooks and grazing-grounds on the south 
side of the range, to which die Mongols drive their herds in summer to escape from 
the insects of Tsajdam. Only two larger streams force their way through the 
Burchan-Budha, namely the Nomochun-gol and die AJak-nor-gol (Alang-nor), which 
come trom the Tibetan highlands, and after piercing the border-range empty them¬ 
selves into die Bajan-gol of Tsajdam. 

On the south side of the glen of the No modi un stretches die Schuga range, 
parallel to die Burchan-Budba. Both ranges exhibit die same physical appearance, 
hut the former attains to a somewhat greater altitude and possesses five peaks that 
reach the limit or perpetual snow. On the west it terminates abruptly over Tsajdam; 
but in the east it is connected with the mountains out of whose southern flank tile 
Schuga-gol issues. Its glen, like that of tlie Nomodiun, is surrounded by relatively 
fruitful grazing-grounds. 

A hunt I red versts south of the Schuga Mountains we find on the left shore of 
the Mur-usu, the range of Bajan-chara-ula anil its westward continuation, the Koko- 
scliili range, forming the water-divide between the Blue and Yellow rivers. The 
Bajan-chara-Lila, unlike its northern neighbours, dots not exhibit such angularity of 
outline, reaches a lower altitude, nowhere touches Lhe snow-line, abounds in streams, 
and is fairly rich in vegetation, but preserves the same direction that they do, namely 
west-north’west and east-south-east. 

Between the Schuga and the Bajan-chara-ula stretches a terrible desert with 
in the north-east die Gurbii-nadschi Mountains, forming the eastern outpost of die 
Kwen-lun system. In this desert there is an almost total absence of vegetation. 
Here and there tltiep grooves in die diick [Kiwdery surface furnish evidences of the 
violence of the tempests. The climate is in perfect agreement with the harsh 
character of the region — in winter stinging cold and furious tempests, in spring snow¬ 
storms, in summer rain anil hail; it is only in winter that the weather is calm 
and mild. 

l he two and a half months that we spent in the Tibetan deserts were the 
most toilsome of the entire journey; at night the temperature dropped to —31* C 
Snow fell very rarely and then only in small quantities; it was dry and fine like 
sand. Besides the slight amount of snow and the severe cold, another characteristic 
of the Tibetan winter is the sand-storms. These come from the west or north-west 
with at first a gentle wind, which gradually increases in force until at last it blows 
a perfect gale. The sand and dust are whirled up like smoke, making the sky grey 
and preventing the traveller from seeing the outlines of the mountains at more than 
a hundred paces' distance. When these sand-storms come on, the temperature always 
rises. At sunset the storms cease, but the fine dust hovers for some time longer 
in the air anil next morning the atmosphere is still a yellowish grey. 

After passing the Bajan-chara-ula we at length reached, on the 10th January 
1873, the bank of the Jang-tse-kiang, or Blue River. This stream, known to the 
Mongols as the Mur-usu and to the Tan guts as Dij-tschu (Du-schu), rises in 
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the Tang-la Mountains, (lows across the highlands of northern Tibet, and waters 
China proper, where it soon assumes gigantic proportions. Its flow is very rapid. 

.\i tiie confluence of the Naptschitaj- u la n-niur en its breadth reaches 22S m.; 
I nit in the summer, during the rainy season, it is tour or live times as big. Its 
valley is however onlv 2 versts broad, and through it runs the road to Tibet, keeping 
be side; the river almost all the way to its sources in the Tang-la Mountains. The 
Blue River formed the limit of our journey in Centra! Asia.** 

In his third journey {1879—80) Prschevalsfcij traversed a considerable part of 
north-eastern Tibet, but also to the east of my itinerary of 1900. If we confute the 
term Central High libel to that part of the country which possesses no outlet to 
the sea. then PrschevaUky did not, on this occasion either, touch the region in question, 
but In kepi principally to the upper basin of the Jang-tse-kiang. Prsdievalskij sum¬ 
marises the general characteristics of the physical geography of north-eastern Tibet 
in the following words: *The Tibetan mountain ranges are distinguished by the 
following properties: they run parallel to one another from east to west, and not¬ 
withstanding the great height above the sea the individual [teaks reach but an in¬ 
significant relative altitude. Setting aside die snowy summits, they form dome-like 
swellings, with gentle gradual slopes. The mountains consist generally of gravel, 
sand, limestone, and schists. Snowy mountains occur in the Tang- La and Marco Polo 
ranges, and ais<i oil the mountains between these ranges and beside die upper course 
ol the Yellow River. The lower glacier margin coincides here, as it does on the 
Nan-schan Mountains, with the mean snow-line- According to our observations, the 
latter begins on the Tibetan mountains at an altitude of 4950 to 5100 m. Between 
the mountain-ranges stretch plains with a day surface- There are no loess formations 
of anj' extent, and drift-sand is equally scarce. On the other hand saline formations 
are common. 'Hie water, including sometimes even the water of the riv ers, has a 
brackish taste. The lacustrine region extends from the Tengri-nor to Lake Panggong. 
In the eastern part of the high plateau rise the Hwang-ho, tire Jang-tse-ktang, and 
in the south-east the two Indo-Chinese rivers, the Salwen and the Mekong The 
north 1 1 beta 11 rivers mostly flow towards Tsajdatn and generally terminate in sail 
marshes The streams which have their sources on the northern slopes of the 
lang-la, the Dimg-bure, the Koko-sdiili, and the Marco Polo Mountains, empty 
themselves into the Mur-usu (upper Jang-tse-fciang). 

As lor the climate, the result of our hasty observations goes to show that, 
notwithstanding the southerly situation, there exists a remarkably low temperature, 
violent tempests, great aridity of atmosphere in the spring, autumn, and winter, and 
heavy rains 111 the summer. The low temperature is explained by the great altitude 
of the country and by the fact that it is bordered on all sides by lofty mountains, 
in part snow-clad. In spring and summer rapid changes of temperature take place, 
l hu autumn is the best season of the year in Tibet, for the atmosphere is then for 
. most I ):irt okar ’ the temperature equable, and storms seldom. The late autunm 
is mild, but the winter cold- Although snow falls very frequently, the amount is 
insignificant, for it is soon swept away by the storms or melted by the sun. The 

fSiockhnlm^ y V^tr.rh^ Swedish translation by Sven He.lii, 

(Stockholm, 1891), — N. Prjcvalski. Meaplu tt Paj$ da Tangutrt (ppm ,$8o). 
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tempests that are characteristic of Centra! Asia prevail also in Tibet. They come 
for the most part from the west, beginning at noon and lasting until sunset. They 
are extraordinarily violent. In February, May, and June they rage almost every day. 
They are in part caused by the great difference of temperature that obtains between 
the Tibetan high plateau and China. The rainfall is dependent upon the monsoons. 
The influence of the Indian monsoon extends across the Himalaya and over northern 
Tibet, and we observed that within that region the rains accompany the west-south- 
west storms, while within the sphere of the Chinese monsoon they accompany south¬ 
easterly storms.* 

Next I add a few excerpts dealing with die course of his journey, »On 12th 
September 1879 we started from Tsajdam to travel into Tibet. Instead of climbing 
over die lofty Burchan-Budha. we chose the route through the glen of Nomochun- 
gol. In order to reach it we had first to cross over an infertile plain, where salt 
marshes alternate with charmik and tamarisk steppe- Still even there we came 
across a patch of ground cultivated by poor Mongols. I found the Burchan-Budha 
just as wild and infertile as before. The Nomochun-gol was then only 9 to 12 meters 
broad and 30 to 60 cm. deep. Its bed has cut through loess deposits and layers 
of gr a vd-aml -siting lc- 

Two days journey from Dtjnsij-obo we struck into the road which I traversed 
in the year 1872—73, namely die road over the Schuga Mountains, which there 
reaches an altitude of 4560 m. Its northern slopes were already covered with snow. 
We found the Sehuga river was fairly full of water. It pierces the range in a north¬ 
westerly direction, flows across large salt plains, and finally empties into a salt lake 
in Tsajdam, 

Two mountain-passes lead across the Marco-Polo range, Tscltum-tschum anti, 
farther west, Angijr-daktscliin, and of these we selected the former. Notwith¬ 
standing the considerable altitude of 4970 m., the passage was fairly comfortable. 
There are no wild cliffs, and the mountain-slopes abound in green vegetation and 
game. By this we had reached the Tibetan high plateau. Our guide led us along 
a little brook, which appeared to join die Naptschitaj-ulan-muren, a tributary of 
die Mur-Hsu. There we lighted upon old caravan camping-places, which had prob¬ 
ably been made by pilgrims to Lhasa. On die 4th October the ground was 
covered with a sheet of snow 20 to 25 cm, deep, anti the thermometer dropped 
to —9° C 

Every now and again we rested a day in places that offered grazing for our 
outworn animals. We had difficulty in finding the road, for the snow obliterated 
llte trail of the caravans which had previously travelled that same way. Tile next 
plain that we crossed is diat which stretches between the Marco-Polo range ami 
the Koko-schili range and lies at an altitude of 4200 to 4500 m. 

The latter range attains in that part an absolute elevation of 4800 m. above 
sea-level, but a relative altitude of only 600 m., nowhere reaching to the snow-line. 
'Hie mountains diere are dome-shaped and their slopes grassed; otherwise the 
vegetation appears to be scanty. Between the Koko-schili and the Dung-biire chain 
stretches a high plateau about 4500 m. alx>ve sea-level. The crossing of the 
Chaptschik-ulao-muren, probably an affluent of the Mur-usu, occasioned us great 
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difficulties, l iit: river was. it is true, frozen over, but the ice was not strong enough 
to bear our camels. 

After that we penetrated into the Dung-bure. This range, which in every 
respect resembles its neighbours, rises above the snow-line in a few places in the 
cast only, and on the south is connected with the rocky chain of Tsagan-obo, On the 
slopes of Dttng'bure there exist grassy, marshy places, where wild yaks love to graze. 

I he Mur-tisu, which we now- luckily approached, flows in a north-easterly 
direction to the confluence of the Naptschttaj-utan-muren and then towards the south¬ 
east. When in flood it reaches a breadth of So—126 m., but after picking up the 
Naptschitaj-ulan-murcn it is very much broader. In places the depth reaches 1.5 
to 3.i m.: its velocity is great, and its waters of a bhieish colour. It is full of fish, 
but is frozen from November to March. Its banks are relatively rich in vegetation 
and for Tibet the pasture-grounds are even good. The first two tributaries, the 
Toktonaj-ulan-muren and tile Naptschitaj-ulan-muren, join the river from the left, and 
on the same side stand the mountain-ranges of Tsagan-obo, Dung-burr;, Koko-schili, 
and Bajan-chara-ula. 

Soutli of the Mur-uan we reached the highest part of the Tibetan plateau. 
Jt is there undulating and reaches to the snow-capped Tang-Ja Mountains, which 
border it on the south. The pass by which we crossed, and which is also used by 
itu* Mongol caravans, has an altitude of jooo m. t but as compared with the valley 
of the Mur-asu a relative altitude of only 630 m. Of the eastern part of the 
lung-la we could learn nothing but what was confused and uncertain; nevertheless 
1 think 1 may venture to say, that the range stretches as far east as the point where 
the blue River tunes abruptly south, and that in that range we must seek for the 
sources of the most important rivers of East Asia, namely the Jang-Lse-kiang on the 
one side and the Mekong and the Sal wen on the other. The part of the range 
which we saw reaches an altitude of at least 5700 to 6000 m. On the north side 
the snow-line reaches up to 5100 m. and on the south side perhaps to 5250 m. 
On both north and west the range possesses broad glaciers. The mountains are 
steep, though seldom rocky. The climate on die Tang-la plateau is exceedingly 
.-Ai.n.- Sturms rage there all the year through. According to the natives vast 
quantities of rain, hail, and snow fall during the summer. The winter is very harsh: 
m the beginning of November the thermometer registered -30“ C. and in the 
middle of December -3T C. at sunrise. Vegetation is of course poor. On the 
MJinhern slopes there are some mineral springs. It took us eight days to get over 
1 e ang-la, the climb, in consequence of the hardships and privations of all kinds 
nat we endured, costing us four pack-animals. On the summit of the pass of Tang-la 
(5000 m.) we found a Buddhist obo. b 

1 he country which we then traversed is very monotonous, fin the right we 
fZ *?.?">' 7 untain ., Muok *r "■* through the valley by which we were travelling 

, ,nl ’ ,,C,r> ' of thc Nj P' Bthu (Chara-usu), and „ the other side 
* * "T » Mountains. The climate was however milder and the 

k > bright. \V e sometimes met Tibetan nomads. 

has J!Lrr n I!u T' "' ! ' kh *“ to U “ ur farthes: point south io Tibet, 

has an altitude or 5300 m. In respect of both shape and formation it deviates from 
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the other mountains on the high plateau. Its eastern and southern slopes are very 
steep, and abound in mica and black gneiss, 'Hie summit is flattened and does not 
reach the snow-line. For Tibet, our camp was however favourable, for we had 
access to forage, argol, anti spring-water. 

Then follows the account of the return journey, and after that we read, »At 
Tsclm-nagma we left our old route and struck into a new one almost parallel 
with it. We crossed over the western part of die mountains of Tsagan-obo and 
then struck across the plain that stretches to the Dung-bure Mountains. 

We had spent die end of December on the southern half of the Tibetan high 
plateau. Generally die cold was severe: twenty-six limes we had a temperature of 
— 20 t> C, and six times — 30°, and our absolute minimum was — 33.5°. During 
the course of the month we had fourteen violent storms and nearly always a cloudy 
sky. We crossed over the Marco Polo Mountains by the pass of Angijr-daktschin, 
{4850 m.) situated immediately west of the Mountain of Baidutn-dordschj (5400 to 
5700 m,), winch, like the massive of Sube, belongs to the Marco Polo system; 
this latter, reaches a mean elevation of 4800 to 4950 m. Our Mongol declared that 
this chain extends a very great deal farther towards the west. 

After crossing over die plain that lies north of the Marco Polo range, we 
came to the small, but very steep chain of Gurbu-najdschi (alt. of pass, 4380 m.)„ 
On the east it is connected with the Gurbu-gundsuga range, and on the west is 
united with the Marco Polo range by the massive of Schara-guj. North of die 
Gurbu-najdschi flows the Xajdschin-goi, which has its springs on the snow-covered 
mountain-mass of Umijke, belonging to the Marco Polo system. This river separates 
the Toraj chain from the Gurbu-najdschi and the Gurbu-gundsuga, and then turns 
nurtli, and finally empties into a small salt lake in Tsajdam not far west of die salt 
lake in which the Pajan-gol terminates. The bed of the river is narrow and clayey. 
At the point where it turns north the Nandschin-gol is joined by the Schuga-go!.* 

Finally they crossed over the Toraj range by the pass of Koko-tom (3410 
m.), and from there Prschevalskij returned home by way of the Koko-nor and 
Ala-schan.* 

These brief extracts from Prschevalskij’s h irst and Third Journeys will be suf¬ 
ficient to give us an idea of the general physical geography of the Tibetan highlands. 
As in tile parts of Tibet which I visited and have described in the third and fourth 
volumes of this work, we find here again, in the regions east of those which [ 
traversed, a great swelling and along it run several mountain-ranges parallel to one 
another and on the whole stretching from east to west. These start tar in the 
interior of the interna! drainage region of the Tibetan plateau, where they possess as 
a rule an insignificant relative altitude; and they stretch east and south-east towards 
die frontier of China proper, where they become more accentuated, their outlines 
being more deeply chiselled and more rugged, and their relative altitudes above the 
valleys between being greater. In the region explored by Prschevalskij they are in 
general flat and broad, with predominantly rounded forms, and are for the most 


* Prschevalskij, 1$ Sajsanti tschera Hami v libit i na Vtnthroja SckeUsj Rtki. — Rtisen in 
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part covered with detritus. Between them stretch the relatively level high plains or 
latitudinal valleys through which flow the head-streams of the Jang-tse-ktang. 

The climatic characteristics which Prschcvalskij notes agree also fairly well 
with the climate of the Tibetan plateau in general. It is particularly interesting to 
learn that real sand-storms and dust-storms are characteristic of the extreme east of 
Tibet, They are at all events far more general there than in the interior of Lhe 
highlands: unless, as 1 have already hinted, It was due simply to the season of the 
year in which my journeys fell that 1 seldom or never experienced similar storms- 
Storms do occur Indeed at all seasons of the year; but It is extremely seldom that 
they are charged with any appreciable quantities of dust or sand The ground is 
lor the most part so moist that even the very strongest wind is powerless to effect 
any transportation of it. It is to the transporting power of the water that I for the 
most part attribute the filling up of the self-contained drainage basins. 

Ustving out of account the magnificent scientific collections which he brought 
home with him, Prschcvalskij s chief importance lies in the fact that his journeys 
were pioneer cSorts, by means of which he inaugurated a new era in Central Asian 
exploration- Hut m points of detail his geographical discoveries need, almost 
throughout, the most thorough revision. Rockhill says truly, »ln the light of more 
recent investigations we are able to correct a number of errors into which this 
traveller fdb 

Simultaneously with my journey of tSpi and 1892 W. W. Rockhill was also 
able to shed Irtsh light upon the regions west of the great road by which the 
on S tJl l pilgrims travel to Lhasa, regions of which we had only the very slightest 
knowledge through the famous journey of Hue and Gabvt and later through that of 
1 rschuvalsklj. In point both of fulness and of topographical drawing, the map which 
KockmlJ published after his journey is superior to most others dealing with Tibet. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ROCKHILL’S JOURNEY ACROSS TIBET. 

[ will now proceed to - [note certain passages from Rock hi IPs interesting journey 
which are illustrative of the general characteristics of high Tibet. The itinerary 
which falls within the scope of our observations is that from Tsajdam to Nag-ch’u 
(Naktscliu). This is directly concerned to no slight extent with the self-contained 
drainage-regions of Central Tibet, and for a certain distance is in contact with the 
route which [ followed towards Lhasa. 1 quote from Rock hi IPs diary' for May, June, 
and July 1892. I make no change in his spelling of geographical names. 

On the 1 7tli May he started from the lower Naichi-gol and rode south towards 
tlie Talen-tak Mountains and the pass of Kano, which Prschevalskij calls Go no. 

»'l lie sand blow n from the Tsaidam by the prevailing winds is piled up on 
the foothills to a depth of several hundred feet* The mountains west of the trans¬ 
verse glen by which the river breaks through is called Tore-ula, though Prschevalskij 
calls it Torai-ula. 

May 18th, Crossing the Kano pass (12,190 feet), he again came down to 
the Naichi-gol, the country [being] everywhere absolutely devoid of vegetation, only 
a mass of debris and sand The river {some sixty to seventy-five feet wide and 
about three feet deep in die middle) flowed between high vertical banks .j Higher 
up they forded the river Schugu-gol, that flows down from the Schugan Mountains; 
it was almost as big as the main river. Beside the latter, in the district of Tsaham- 
tohe, good grass was found. 

On die 19th May he continued on up the valley, crossing over the little 
secondary pass of Koko-tom-It T utul. The next day too he travelled up the valley 
of the Naichi-gol. »The Naichi-gol from Tsahan-tohe to Buhutu is very swift, with 
a drop of about 30 feet to the mile. Along the bank on either side are many 
large springs. It may be, however, that the river water (which is of a grayish 
colour) percolates through the loose gravelly soil to reappear beautifully dear in 
these spring-like pools, thence flowing back into die river.* 

The following day lie rode to Tatur, still in the same river-valley, which is 
bordered on die south by die range of Amtun-ula; on the 22nd lie reached Kure- 
hori, and 011 the 27th Tabu-obo. 
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May 2 Stli< ^About eight miles above Tabu-obo we left the Nafehi valley anti 

rapidly ascended over the hills along the Sharakui-gol for about three and one-half 

miles . . ■ From our camp the Dzttha-ula bears north-west and the Umehe east-north- 
east, while the Sharatut-daban bears due south. Prsdievalski], on his map, has 
misplaced these mountains, putting the Umekd to the west of the Sharakui-uala (his 
Sharagui), whereas the latter is in reality contiguous to the former on the west 
The Shnragtibgol is a dear mountain rivulet tumbling down over granite boulders 
from the snow-covered pass*. 

May 30th* By a very easy ascent of about eight miles we reached the top 

ot the pass . . . I lie hills on either side of the j>ass are entirely covered with broken 

up granite and slate, like ;dl high peaks in this region, and are bare of any vegeta¬ 
tion. To the south we saw from the pass a broad undulating plain, running east 
and west with a pond here and there and bordered to the south by a tow range of 

dark hills, the Koko-shili. We only descended about live hundred or six hundred 

feet over low hills of gravel and day, on which not a blade of grass grew, but 

with here and there little moss-covered hummocks. After getting clear of the foot¬ 

hills surrounding the pass, we took a more westerly course over absolutely nude 
ground, cut occasionally by tire dry bed of some torrent, till we reached a grassy 
slope on the first line of foot-hills leading up to a splendid snow-covered peak called 
Kuan-shong k'utur and which appears to me to be Frjevalskij's Ml, Kharza. 

May We travelled to-day about eleven miles in a south-west direction over 

soft, gravelly soil, crossing six little streams of brackish water, the overflow of four 
pools a little to the right of our line of march. These streamlets flow into the 

L’li u-mar. Although the country over which we travelled to-day seemed level, we 
descended about six hundred feet. We camped by a streamlet, near which we 
found a little grass. Our view to the west (or rather north-west by west) 

terminates at a huge snow-covered > massif?, connected with tile Kuan-shong k'utur 
by comparatively low hills. This great snow peak, for which I can learn no name, 
must be FrjevaLsky's Shapka Monomakha or his M:t jingri; this latter name I take 
to be his mode of transcribing Gangri or -snow peab. From where we have 
camped this snow peak appears to be distant some forty miles. To the south the 
Koko-slrili-daban, over which tire high road to Lhasa passes, trends east-south-east, 
and die western extremity of this range is. as well as I can make out, a little north 
ot west, where it seems to sink to the level of the surrounding country. 

June 1 st, »About three miles south-west of our camp we came to the nordi 
branch of the Chu-mar, a miserable little streamlet, about six inches deep and ten 
feet wide, of dark red water. It flows here in a general east-south-east direction 
along the edge of a salt lake, about a mile wide and two miles long. Tie Ch’u-mar 
comes from the west-north-west. 

June 2nd >About five miles in a south-west direction, over gravelly soil, 
brought us lo the southern and most important branch of the ChVmar (Ch’umarin 
baron saia. or Namchutu ulan muren, Prjevalskij's Nap tchitai-ulan muren), a rather 
rape] stream, about thirty feet broad and a foot and a halt deep, flowing in several 
channels over a bed of soft sand at least a quarter of a mile wide. The river has 
“ ***** direction, its water is of the same dark red colour as that 
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of the north brunch. Beyond the river the ground rises slightly, but remains of the 
same gravelly nature as to the north of it. After about six miles we came to die 
top of a sharp but short descent, at the foot of which were two lakelets and a few 
patches of grass. This is the Elesu-nor or Sand lake , which has an outlet into 
another stream emptying into the Ch’u-mar.* 

During this portion of Rockhill’s journey, from which I have extracted above 
tiie most important geographical observations, lie came into more or less intimate 
contact with the routes of several other travellers, c. g, ! Yschevalskij's and Krishna’s, 
both of whom crossed die Marco Polo range by the Angir-takschia pass, while Rockliill 
crossed it by the pass of Sharakui-daban, situated somewhat farther west. Carey 
ami Dalgleish, in the course of their sliort trip on the Tibetan highlands, crossed 
the same range twice, first by the same pass that I used between my Camps 
XXX 1 Y and XXXV (1896) and the second time by the pass of Angir-takschia 
just mentioned* Thus Roekhill intersected Carey and Dalgleish's route immediately 
east of the lake which 1 only saw at a distance from Camp XXXIV (25th September 
iSgh). With my Tibetan journey of 1896 Rockliill did not come into contact, or 
more correctly 1 did not intersect his route in Tibet. The points at which we 
approached each other nearest are my Camp KXXVJJI at Mbssuto and his camp of 
28th May at Umekd-ula; the distance between the two is only a short day's march 
along the valley of the Xaiclii-gol (Nadscfai-muren). The Marco Polo range forms 
the eastward continuation of the main crest of the Arka-tagh. The Bokaiik-tagh 
is certainly only a parallel range north of the Arka-tagh. The lofty snowy mass 
which Rockliill saw hearing west-north-west from his camp of 31st May can hardly 
lie the Schapka Monqtnakha, for this lies 170 miles from that camp. Rockhill's 
belief, that the Koko-schih comes to an end towards the west, admits of easy ex¬ 
planation; the range is very irregular and in some places very low, especially in 
that locality- Farther west it swells up again to a very big mountain-chain, for I 
had it south of my itinerary for two months in 1896, The vast latitudinal valley 
which 1 then followed, and which is broken up into a great number of sd Peon tain cd 
basins, is continued eastwards by the open country which Rockliill crossed over 
diagonally during the last days that I have cited, the country which is traversed 
from west to east by the river Tschumar or Nanifsduitu-ulan muren. Rockhill’s 
route was intersected immediately south of his camp of isi June by Wellby and 
Malcolm. When l proceed to deal with the principal results of WeUby’s journey, 
we shall have to speak again of the river Tschumar, 

f rom the Tschumar anti for a long distance to the south-west the only tra¬ 
veller who has journeyed there is Roekhill. and what he has to say about it is 
therefore of the greatest importance. His statements supplement also die observa¬ 
tions which 1 made in the region immediately west of it. In his Diary for the 4th 
June Rockhil! says; — 

>A very gentle ascent of seven miles, the latter half over grass-covered hum¬ 
mocks, brought us to the foot of the Koko-shilt-cken-k’utul, or Upper-koko-schili- 
passi, A good-sized brook flows down from die pass, the hills rising not over 
eight hundred or nine hundred feet above the level of the E!esu-nor. The point at 
which we are crossing the Koko-schilis appears to be very near the western t-xtre- 

jftaftty pifruff iff Cttitrtfl Asia. 2 ^ 
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mlty of the range . - , To our west these hills seem to be lost in a maze of low 
hillocks, forming the south-western limit of the ChVmar basin. 

June 5th. Two miles above our camp we reached the summit of the pass, 
the ascent all the way being absolutely without difficult) 1 . The descent was even 
easier than the ascent; the hills to their summits were covered with grass . . . The 
w holt: range, from north to south, is not over ten miles wide . - - After crossing the 
range we took a due westerly course along the foothills, over a yielding reddish 
gravel, with an occasional snow-covered hummock and a few grassy hollows. Wc 
had now the great Dungburd range in view, about thirty miles to the southward, 
trending, as well as I could see, east-south-east and west-north-west. This range is 
an imposing one, with numerous high peaks, not a few covered with snow far down 
their dark, steep flanks. Between the Koko"shili and the Dungbure are several 
short spurs oi no great height, of red sandstone apparently, and they are parallel 
to the main ranges; a number of little streams flow on either side of these, all 
emptying beyond our range of vision into die Nam-d&jtola-muren , . . We camped 
well up on the foothills at a spot where we found good water and plenty of grass 
... I he Koko-shili are here not over three hundred feet high, but a few miles 
to our west they rise to perhaps six hundred feet- 

June 7th. We continued over very soft gravel, in which our horses sank to 
their knees; it was as bad as quicksand; the incessant snowing and raining has 
turned these hillsides into sliaking bogs. We crossed three little rivulets, meeting 
at die foot of the hills and flowing south-east around one of the short red sand¬ 
stone ridges in the main valley and parallel to its axis. We then came to a 

rather dry spot, covered with fine grass and abundant water, where we camped 
(15,700 feet). 

June 8th, An inch of snow fell during the night and this morning the ground 
was softer anti more trying on the animals titan ever. After a few mites in a 
westerly direction, we turned south-west, and after crossing some steep red sandstone 
hills and wadtog through heavy red sand for several miles we came to the north 

brand 1 of the Namclui tola-muren (or uJan-muren), here about fifteen feet broad and 
a foot deep . . . 

June 9th. We continued in a southwest direction along the foot of a sand¬ 
stone mesa, which here bounds the basin of the Namchutola, and camped in a 

. , Jts foot at a P° JIU the valley takes a westerly l*nd . . . Daily 

wmd and mud have greatly impeded our progress; for the last two or three days 

deep'wft mud ^ ^ ‘° “ °“ r ** * ' S to ™Je through die 

June loth. We took a south-west by west direction and made for a high 

anfrTf'^ i * I ’ a l J P 2rent ^' culminating point or the mountains to our right 
and left and .Wore christened by us Namchutola toih a or .The Head of the 

1 ? a r« “ W kft l ' a " k ° f the midtUc br:ulch of the Namchutola, 
beT L g f®*"*' "“*• thm « l > ™»*r dry. flow in rock-strewn 

ST ° f * ratle »,«*. feeders come from the adjacent 

certain seasons of ,h °'-T S *f ° r 'J’.'! Illdes * on o' lienee one may conclnde that at 
e ' l( romfall here must be extraordinarily heavy. To the 
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south appear low ranges of red sandstone running east and west, and beyond these 
again rise the [leaks of the Dungbure, in this part apparently of no great height. 
As we neared the base of the Namchtttola tolh’a, the ground became hummocky 
anti the grass fairly good, though short. We passed by several lakelets and finally 
niade camp beside four small pools of sweet water fed by the melting snow on the 
summit of the mountain . . . 

June 13th. About two inches of snow fell early tins morning, the storm, as 
usual, coming from the west-south-west ant! preceded by an easterly breeze. [ 
fancy there is a regular warm and moisture-laden current from the east, which, on 
meeting the cold, dry westerly currents prevailing in these regions, results in a hail 
storm or a sharp fall of snow, as in the present case . . * 

|line 14th. To-day we travelled some six miles in a south-west direction to 
die foot of a short red day and sandstone range, trending east and west, and 
cam pet 1 in a little gorge just as a violent hailstorm (stom=s half an inch in dia¬ 
meter), accompanied by very sharp thunder, swept down upon us. Height 15,goo 
feet . , - 

June 1 5th. An inch and a half of wet snow covered the ground this morning, 
enough to prevent the mules and ponies from getting anything to eat. A little 
after daylight a violent squall of hail struck us, but by 9 A. M. the sun had nearly 
melted it all and we got off. We trudged up the bed of the stream — which 
flows from west to east along the base of the lllan-ula, *Red Hills*, as we called 
them, emptying somewhere into the Namchutola or one of its feeders — plunging all 
die way knee-deep in mud and water, till we reached its source and the west end 
of the Ulan-ula. From here we enjoyed a gorgeous view of a perfect maze of 
mountains, short ranges and little massifs, all trending in a general east and west 
direction. Some eight or ten mike$ to the west was a beautiful snow [>eak. seem¬ 
ingly the point where the mountains to our north and the Ulan-ula culminate. At 
its southern base was a lake, its greatest length being apparently from north-west 
to south-east. The lake we christened Trashi ts'o-nak ... A rapid descent of about 
three miles brought us into a broad valley with a little stream flowing in an easterly 
direction in a very broad bed, to meet, beyond the east end of the Ulan-ula, the 
N'amdiutola. South of this broad {and dry, for a wonder), valley rises die main 
range of the Dungbure, or rather the western extremity of the range, or Dungbure 
eken, a mountain of dark colour and easily recognizable by that peculiarity, as all 
the other hills hereabouts are of reddish hue. The valley in which we have camped, 
though sandy, is tolerably well covered with grass. 

June 16th, We continued our journey in a south-west direction by a very 
easy road up the course of a torrent (now nearly dry), which has its source oil the 
west flank of die Dungbure eken, and then crossed a low col, from which we had 
a fine view of the Trashi ts'o-nak. Lake Trashi ts’o-nak, as seen from the pass, 
apjicarcd some six or eight miles from east to west and perhaps two miles broad. 
To the west of it, some thirty miles or more away, I saw a fine snow peak. We 
dien descended by a short and narrow gorge leading into anodier broad valley 
down which flows a small stream, a feeder of the Toktomai, We had entered the 
basin of the Murus, the Drech'u, the Yang-tzu-kiang of the Chinese, I may here 
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remark that on none of the passes wliich we have crossed, and many of which were 
over 16,500 feet above sea-level, did we find old snow, so die snow-line in this 
region cannot be lower than 17,000 feet above the sea . . . From a little above our 
camp/ I had pointed out to me, due south of us, M:t Buha mangnS, Between this 
dark, truncated, pyramkl-sliaped peak and ourselves is a perfect sea of hills, all 
trending more or Jess east and vest. Nowhere can J see a snow peak; they are 
extremely rare in this region; we have not seen a dozen so far on the journey , . . 

June 17th. We descended to the foot of die hills to a little stream which 
flowed in a south-south-west direction, between low hills of fine bluish sandstone, 
and followed it for some twelve miles to where it took an easterly bend, to empty 
into some other feeder of the Toktomai. To the south of where we have encamped 
to-day k another plain running east and west, in which the red sandstone again 
crops out, forming a short range of hills, and from the top of a hill behind our 
camp J saw that this sandstone formation extends as Tar to the west as the eye 
could reach. Small ponds and lakelets dot the plain to the south of us, and others 
appear here and there to die westward. The country' seems badly drained, here 
the waters empty into small sinks, there they flow off to feed the Toktomai, 

June tSth. We crossed a plain about three miles broad, in which were se¬ 
veral lakelets and also a small stream flowing in a south-west direction through a 

hroad opening in a line of low, red sandstone hills. Passing this, we continual in 

a somh-south-west direction over an open plateau, bordered to the south by a range 
ol, lulls running nearly east and west, but so confused and cut up that it was diffi¬ 
cult either to lay them down on the map or indicate their trend with any accuracy, 

, , r n0rtherT1 base > SOmt <% ht away, several rivulets which drain this 

broad plain meet to form the northernmost fork of the Toktoroai-ulan-muren, >the 
gem y flowing red riven. Some thirty to forty miles to the west of our route and 

m the line ol the axis of the little plain in which were the two lakdels noticed 

previously, I saw a hue snow peak. We made about fourteen miles and earned 

- ■ ’ e , mer bank ’ u here ^ rass covered all the country round. The Toktomai 
1> .It tins spot about twenty feet broad ami two feet deep in the middle, with a 
ong current. Io^lay has been the first since wo left the Naiehj valley, 23 days 

J£ ? ' f Wt W ^ nefther rain ' hail nor wind . . . The prevailing 
nelfut Ts^am C * a {r ° m Whidl thc >‘ seem to blow in or 

wav W f° l, ° Wed thC rfver fifte€n ^ crossing it twice on the 

die bottom 1 ^ Lnm * a liule belo ' v camp to nearly five miles in width, 

ctvred vrith il.d " T1 graVeI h b0 ^ P^, the higher ground 

m fl to^ th! W tT mCr ^ a wift * 3* of about 

siderabh hU r ffil Th , ° n ** side of the valley are con- 

^1? ! ■ “ k uT ** ™ n0t ovef hundred feet high. 
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tremity it empties into the southern or main branch of the Toktomai, which flows 
down a broad valley running due east and west, and some fort}' miles in 
length. 

Leaving the north branch at the bend, we continued due south for six miles, 
till we came to the south branch, a good-sized river flowing in a number of channels 
over a soft sandstone gravel bed a half mile in width. We had not a little diffi¬ 
culty in getting across, as the channels were deep and the sand very soft. There 
is certainly five times as much water in this branch as in die northern. We camped 
near the river, ami I saw far to the west, probably forty or fifty mites, a large, 
snow-covered mountain in or near which, 1 take it, the south branch of the Toktomai 
has its source . . . Nodi mg but a small plain now separates us from the liuha 
mangna, which rises tlark and imposing some ten miles to the south-east of us . .. 
The grazing is excellent on every side of us, anti the weather continues fair. . . 

From what 1 have been able to learn so far there are three roads leading 
into Tibet from the north, and all probably parallel to the trail we are following: 
i st. By the highroad via the Angir-takshia; and. West of the one we are fol¬ 
lowing, and followed by the Taichinar Mongols of Hajir, leading over country similar 
to that we have traversed, crossing no high passes, but along it water and grazing 
are poor; 3rd, Considerably farther west than No. 2 and leading directly from 
the Lob-no r. This last is followed by die forgot Mongols and is, I imagine, the 
one taken by Bonvalot. It is said to be very bath 

I caught a glimpse of the famous Dang la chain this evening; it is the first 
really imposing range I have seen . . . 

June 21st. A few miles south of our camp we crossed some very low hills 
whifh prolong the foothills of tile Hu ha mangna to the west, and entered the basin 
of die Murus. From this point we got our first view, in a south-east direction, of 
an immense snow-peak, probably Prjevalsky’s Mt. Dorsi, but called by my guide 
Atak Habsere meiigku. Crossing a rivulet, which probably empties into the Murus 
about twelve miles east of our route, we ascended another range of low hills and 
die Murus (*The River ) was before us. Crossing the col we camped about a mile 
below it; the river about a mile farther south. 

Climbing a steep hill directly east of our camp l had a splendid view of the 
great Dang la range, certainly the most imposing chain of mountains I have seen 
in Asia. While its eastern extension was far beyond our line of vision, its western 
end did not appear to be over forty miles away . . . 

June 22 nd. We followed up the course of the Murus lor about nine miles 
over sandy soil tolerably well covered with grass. The river bottom where we came 
on to it is about six miles wide. To Lhe south it is bordered by a range of very 
low hills, beyond which is another low range running parallel to the main or Dang la 
chain. In this latter valley Is said to flow the southern branch of the Upper Munis, 
or rather the principal feeder of the headwaters of this river. The water reached 
to the horse’s back and the current proved very' strong, but the river bottom was 
hard. The water was very muddy and the river much swollen from the melting 
snows and by' the daily rains, but there was no evidence that it ever overflows its 
bed to any considerable extent. 
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June 23rd. It rained heavily during the night and this morning it was very 
cloudy. We followed up the river in a south-west direction for about ten mites, then 
crossing it where it flows due south and north, we continued in a westerly direction 
alwriit two miles and camped near some pools of water at the foot of a line of low 
hills. Where we crossed the Mums to-day it was about two feet deep and prob¬ 
ably seventy-five feet wide. This does not necessarily imply that we are far from 
the sources of this great river, as in this region a stream grows with wonderful 
rapidity. I traced up with my eye the course of the river for about ten miles, and 
could see numerous brooks emptying into it, quite enough to account for its volume 
where we crossed it. The Mums’ ultimate source is certainly in the snows and ice 
on the £ken Habsere. which is very nearly south-west by south from our camp of 
this evening, A curious feature of the valleys of the Mums and of the Toktomai 
is the presence there of innumerable tittle pools or sinks, in which is collected all 
the water that falls in the valley bottoms and over a large area of the contiguous hills. 

I hese pools have no visible outlets into the rivers. I o-day, for example, we certainly 
passed twenty-five such lakelets, some of them on the very bank of the stream. 

June 34th. We made fourteen miles in a west-south-west by west direction 
up the valley of the Murus which we entered yesterday after crossing that river. There 
was a steady though hardly jierceptible rise in the ground. The usual 2 p. m. 
thunderstorm visited us again to-day, and as usual also it came from the west. 
Since leaving die Ts’aidam we have never had a storm from another quarter. 

juiu: 25 th. We are camping to-night at the head of the Mums valley in this 
direction, and at an altitude of 16,850 feel above sea-level. We have also reached 
the west end of die Dang la range. The country all the way here was of gravel, 
and for a few miles before making camp the ground was covered with grass-grown 
hummocks. The hills on either side of us are three hunt!ret! or four hundred feet 
high, but the main range to the north, which bends now in a slightly northerly 

direction, and is some five or six miles away, rises over two thousand feet above 
the surrounding country'. 


June 20m, We crossed the foothills of the Dang la, taking a west-south-west 
west direction. In the first place, we passed six or eight miles south of a small 
lake, possibly three miles long, and which we called Dzurkcn ula nor . . . To our 
cst, some twenty miles aw a}, rose a short range of mountains with its central 
portion covered will, snow .. . We have left the valley of the Morns behiod: die 
eater r,™ all tile surrounding hills souLh ami west of us empties into the Dsurken 
u.1 nor. \« are at last on the central plateau of North Tibet. From its Hanks 

C ' unis ' lhc i,al "' en !UI ' 1 hllr a Joren other great rivers, and here is also 
he eastern extremity of dm great Central Asian Plateau. Away to the southwest 

VhnhTY 1 ? 8 ' r !"""" K "“‘"7 aral die Daug la with another 

t Jks a 1 ' 1 ” ' “ W0 h °P & *= g"» mountains. Tire snow 

ntw fa reiwf T? " n ° W “ mped M «™ly ■'«= 'Head of the Dang la. 
aff fof It ; ' • nw , a PP il '«« 1 )- *°°° fe« above the snow line and as at 

tTwhL fT wherc 7 are “"I* 1 (' 7 -oo° font above sea-level) they 
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June 27th. We continued to-day m the same west-south-west direction as 
yesterday, along the foothills of the Dang la, crossing a number of torrents, one about 
two feet deep and thirty to forty feet wide, but Rowing in a bed at least one-third 
of a mile in width. 'Lite soil is everywhere fine gravel and very little grass grows 
anywhere on it, Our view of the Dang la and its snow-fields is absolutely un¬ 
obstructed. i cannot decide whether there arc any glaciers; 1 am inclined to think 
there are none. The rocks I see are all limestone and granite. The whole country', 
as far as t can see, is covered with hills, between which are pools and lakelets 
receiving all the drainage. 

June 28th. A couple of miles from camp we crossed a low col, and then 
took a south-west course over a perfectly bare plain of gravel, cut here and there 
by torrents, some with beds over half a mile wide, which empty' into a stream 
flowing westward and which we called, on account of the great quantity of ice on 
its surface, Kdten go! or »Cold River*, We are now well to the west of the Dang la, 
which stretches out in a south-east by south direction, as far as we can see. Some 
twenty miles south of us we can distinguish a short range of black hills, and nearer 
to us in the same quarter another short range, running south-east and nor tit-west, 
from which issue several streams emptying a mile below our camp into the Keten 
gol. No mountain-range of any' importance beside die Dang la can be seen, but 
innumerable little blocks of tiilLs intersect the country in every direction. The soil 
is very barren; where we have camped there is a little grass, but elsewhere there 
is only sand and gravel. The soft wet gravel, through which we have of late tra¬ 
velled so much, has been very trying on the feet of our ponies and mules; every' 
one of them is lame. 

June 30th. The hills to the west-south-west of our camp, and over the southern 
extremity' of which we had to pass, are composed largely of flints. From their 
summit we caught our first glimpse of a large expanse of dark blue water about 
twelve miles to the south-west, and on whose western shore rises a steep and bare 
red sandstone hill. We crossed die Kcten gol at its mouth on the shore of the 
lake, and camped on a green hill-slope one hundred feet above the water. The 
lake is about fifteen miles in its greatest length (north-east to south-west) and in 
places seven or eight miles wide. The water of the lake is nearly undrinkable, and 
possibly there are deposits of pure salt near here. The grazing Is splendid, 

July 1 st. Our route lay parallel to die shore of the lake 1 over a slightly un¬ 
dulating country. About three miles south of our camp we crossed a good-sized 
though shallow river, which comes from out the hills to the south-east, some ic-n to 
fifteen miles away. Farther on we crossed the dry- beds of several torrents; they 
were nearly a mile in width in many places. We camped about nineteen miles 
south-west of our camp of yesterday, on die bank of another small stream flowing 
into the take from the hills which surround it on die south. Idle water of this 
stream like that of all those emptying into tins lake, is very brackish, nearly unfit 
for use. I was unable to detect any outlet for the waters of the lake, though it 
seems hardly credible that evaporation can dispose of the enormous quantity which 
must flow into it, and I have seen no signs of Its level ever being much higher than at 
present . . . The grazing is now' good everywhere anti our animals are doing well. 
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July and. We took a south-south-west course parallel to a short range of 
mountains of no great height on our right. The sandy plain over which wc tra¬ 
vel Itxl is traversed by a number of small streams flowing, some westward, into a 
lake at some distance to the west, the others emptying into little pools at the foot 
of the hills, From the low red sandstone hill on which we have camped, I can see 
that the hills to the south of Chib chang ts’o (the lake of Keren go!) run west as 
far as tile eve can reach. 


July 3rd. We travelled to-day about twenty miles for the greater part of the 
ume in a nearly due southerly direction; crossing two ranges of hills projecting from 
those to our east, and running due east and west; Lhe stream between them flowed 
westward. These hills appeared to be composed mostly of shale of a yellowish 
colour. The ground under our feet was of fine gravel, and very little grass was 
anywhere to be seen. Two miles before making camp we crossed a col, the ascent 
to winch was quite long; I made it out to be 16.500 feet above sea-level. From 
where we have stopped, a eoupie of hundred feet below the summit on the south 
side ot the pass, vve command an extensive view, but 1 can see nothing before us 
nit mountains anti jagged walls of rock projecting from their summits. " 

July 4 th- During the night it rained hard from ten to eleven o'clock, and 
nui or t im* lours a sleeted. The storm, which was accompanied by thunder and 
ightmng. came as usual from the west After crossing a little stream flowing west- 
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rapidly in a number of channels, and it took us two hours to lead the horses across, 
a man walking on either side of each pack-animal holding up the load. Several 
lei! in the stream, or sunk in die quicksands and had to be unloaded in the river. 
Just as we made camp, about a mile south of the last channel of the river a violent 
^orm of bail and rain swept down and drenched even,’ article of clothing which we 
had so far kept dry. 

July 7th. It hail rained again in the night. We rode in a southerly direction 
towards a col we could see in the range of hills before us. We kept on towards 
the hilk and camped near some pools of water at the mouth of a valley and about 
a mile away from some small black tents, around which flocks of sheep were 
grazing. 

July 8th. We pushed on up the valley and soon reached the top of the range. 
On its southern side was another broad valley ten or twelve miles in length and 
three from north to south, and beyond was yet another range of hills. To our left 
some six miles away, appeared a lake, probably two or three miles from north to 
south and eight miles from east to west; this I was told later in the day was the 
Naturu ts'o. In the valley before us were six or eight tents, each with a little 
flock of sheep and some yaks grazing round it. We stopped near one about two 
miles below the summit to ask the road, and found that there were Lh’asa traders 
in it* . . . 

At this point Rockhill was stopped anti prevented from carrying out bis pur¬ 
pose of trying to penetrate further in the direction of Lhasa. I may now add one 
or two extracts dealing with the stretch of country between Namm-tso and the road 
from Si-fting to Lhasa. 

»july 14th. We crossed the river this morning during a violent thunderstorm, 
at the ford used by the Namru; the Tsacha flows here in two branches, and the 
water is about four feet deep. We turned our faces northward and struck out 
over an undulating plain on which was here and there a pool of brackish water, 
and after a short ride camped at the foot of the hills, by the river bank, at a point 
where the river, which comes from the east-north-east, takes a bend southward. 

July 15th. We rode all day upon the right bank of the Tsacha ch’u in an 
east-north-easterly direction, crossing occasionally some little affluent coming down 
from the hills. Though we passed many old camps, we only saw one tent and 
that on the left bank of the river and in the Amdo tso-nak district. . . We camped 
for the night on a muddy and marshy plain near a good-sized river which, coming 
from the west, empties into the Isacha tsangbo ch u a lew miles to the cast of us . . 
The constant heavy rains at this season of the year make travelling in these parts 
slow, wearisome, and difficult, for, to add to the fatigues of the journey, fuel is 
very scarce, as nearly all is soaked by the rain. The soil is everywhere gravel and 
day, and one sinks into it knee deep. Riding is out of the question, the horses 
have as much as they can do to pull themselves through the mud . . . 

July 16th. Crossing die stream near which we had camped, we followed up 
the course of the Tsacha tsangbo through a broad grass-covered valley. It would 
Ik* more correct to say that we followed up the course of the northern branch or 
the Tsacha. for a few miles east-south-east of our camp of last night a stream, 

tifdtm, jfattrntf in Cfatraf Atiff, /K 
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quite as large as the Tsacha itself and ivhich comes from the east, empties into 

it - . . From where we have camped we can see to the north a snow-covered range, 

the Dang la, 1 suppose. The nearer one gets to this great chain the worse the 
weather Incomes, These mountains arrest the moisture-laden clouds coming from 
the south-east, hence the deluge of rain and the boggy state of tills whole region 
during half the year. The Dang la and its continuation to the cast mark the 
farthest fjoint north to which the monsoons reach. 

July 17 th. The last branch of the Tsacha was forded a few miles beyond 
camp, and after crossing a low' range of soft, gravelly hills, we entered the basin 
of the Chang t ang ch'u, which, coming from out the mountains to the north at a 
point far to the east of us, Rows south as far as we could make out its course. 
Two large streams and a number of streamlets empty into it a little to the south 
of onr tine of march, The soil was everywhere boggy, the horses sunk into the 
soft gravel at every step, and we had to lead them most of the way . . . The 

whole country through which we have travelled to-day is but a succession of pools 

and streams. I never saw such a soaked and reeking region in iny life. 

July 18th. The storm of Last night has turned the already muddy soil into 
a quagmire, and it took us all day to make about eight miles over a range of low 
hills and to ford the Chang t ang river. At every step we took we sunk in the 
mud (a mixture ol gravel and clay) up eq our knees, and it was pitiable to see the 
poor mutes tumbling down every few steps, unable to pull their tired legs out of 
the mire. Strange as it may appear, the muddiest spots in this region are always 
to be found on the hillsides, all of which are of gravel. About eight inches below 
the surface is water, ivhich. for some reason l have not as yet worked oul, but 
probably on account of a hard sul)stratum of clay, does not drain off. Along the 
river-bottoms there is comparatively little mud; the ground there is sandy and hrm.»* 

.After following for a few' days longer the southern foot of the Tang-la, 
Rock hill on 21st July approached the road between t.hasa and Si-ning. My of>ject 
in making these extensive extracts is to supplement my own account of eastern Tibet. 

. W. RncLiiill. Diary of <t Journty through Mongolia and Tifrtt in 1S01 and iSq 3 , 
pp. 181—sjo. f 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


COMMENTS ON THESE JOURNEYS. A-K-’S JOURNEY. 

Rockhill has thus described the country that lie travelled through hi brief, 
blit striking, words, and given us a very dear idea of its general geographical 
characteristics. He had an opportunity to explore the transitional country between 
the self-contained drainage region of inner Tibet and the peripheral region which 
drains to die ocean; whereas 1 only grazed, as it were, the self-contained drainage 
region of eastern Tibet. The first salt lake that Rockhill touched was the Dzurken- 
ula-nor. and subsequently he noticed the broad, shallow channels in soft ground 
by which the internal drainage waters make their way into the salt lakes. In the 
case of the Koko-schili, Dung-bure, and Tang-la Rock!till believed that he had 
reached the western extremity of each range, or at any rate that they severally 
terminated not very' far west of his route. He supposes therefore, that these diains, 
running from west-north-west to east-south-east, are characteristic of the border 
regions of eastern Tibet, and tliat they are backed on Lhe west by a highland 
country’, in which plateau characteristics predominate, In the meantime he may be 
in so far right, that the ranges in question do in genera! increase in relative height 
towards the east, where the latitudinal valleys have been more deeply excavated, 
and where the disintegration material and sedimentary’ matter are carried by the 
streams down to lower regions; whereas in the west, on the plateau, the latitudinal 
valleys arc being increasingly filled up with the materia! washed down off the 
Hanks of the mountain-ranges between them. The reason of his thinking that he 
hail reached the western ends of these ranges was therefore his having crossed 
over them in parts where they happen to be of low elevation. Other journeys 
through Tibet prove that they do continue towards the west and west-north-west 
through practically the whole of Tibet. This is peculiarly true of the Marco Polo 
range, which is only an eastward continuation of the gigantic Arka-tagh. And this 
too is the case with the Koko-schili, a system which for a distance of close upon 
ten degrees of longitude separates the latitudinal ranges in which I and Wellby 
travelled, and it was no doubt the westward continuation of the Dung-bure range 
which Wellby had on the immediate south of his route. And as for the Tang-la, 
I assume that the big range which 1 crossed over north of our headquarters camp 
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(Camp XL 1 V) cannot have been anything else except the westward prolongation 
of this range, and that it continues farther towards the west-north-west, where we 
find it again in die immense swellings crossed over by Ltttledale and Dutreuil de 
Rhins, Later on I shall prove that it is an error to represent the interior of Tibet 
as a Hat plateau country; on the contrary, that greatest ups welling on the earth is 
traversed by a countless number of mountain-ranges running parallel to one another, 
and situated between the Kwen-lun and the Himalaya. They form in fact a gi¬ 
gantic system of folded chains, in respect of dieir orientation recalling forcibly the 
Iranian folded system, the chains of which are likewise heaped up closest together 
in the west, whereas they spread out eastwards like a broom. 

I lie regular parallelism of the ranges is quite as evident along the routes 
which I rschttv alskij and Kockhill took in eastern Tibet as it is in those parts of 
the interior of I ibet which I and other travellers have journeyed through. Hie 
mountain-chains which reflect die vast folds into which the earth’s crust has there 
l>et*n crumpled dictate the course which tile principal rivers assume in the latitudinal 
valleys, as also the shape of die lakes, these being elongated from east to west. 
Along kockhill s route however the Tschib-tschang-tso forms an exception to the 
rule, for its longer axis runs from north-east to south-west What both Kockhill 
and l rschevalskij designated by the word *p]aim is in most cases nothing but the 
broad, level latitudinal valleys, which however are frequently divided into several 
sections by minor chains running down their middle. 

. My itinerary from our headquarters Camp XLiV towards Lhasa appears to 
coincide in part widi, or anyhow to be quite close to, some of Rockh ill’s stages, 
counting from die 4th July, and the (joint where he forded the Satschu-tsangpo on 
6th July cannot be very far distant from die spot where I also forded it a month 
ater, on die 1st August. From his description die river would appear to be 
far smaller in the beginning or July than in the beginning of August; still even 
nen it was so large that the crossing occasioned great difficulty. Nevertheless 
these conditions will of course vary from year to year; two observations are not 

sufficient to warrant us in saying, that as a general rule the rainfall in August is 
heavier than in July. * 


Kockhill is in error in making the Satschu-tsangpo empty- into the proble¬ 
matical lake of jima-tso, instead of into die Selling-tso, which lies at least 100 km. 
farther south-west Tins fact was first shown by Dutreuil de Elfins, and 1 am now 
a e to confirm the correctness of his observation, as Littludale had already done. The 
fo owing note m Rockhill deserves quotation, although he is dealing with several 
little-known values, especially when we bear in mind the insufficiency of Bower's map. 

■ . * IC ! 1T1 a f t ^ ^ learn that this important river has its source 

1 r> ‘ rw ‘ ■ lt on ^' 90 . at an altitude of about 16,000 feet. Where i 

“J"* mvt ’ "y er ‘ hirt y-fivu miles from its source, its aititude was atiproxi- 
maroiy ts^oo fee, above sea-level. I, certaiely does out Hon- as far south-l, as 

_r? r 1 ’ *“■’ ,?* Sn °"' «* «« side of which it is 

there made to flow, is quite a distance soudi of the river.** 


Of, fit; j>. 345. 
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In addition to his own itinerary Rockhill mentions three other routes through 
eastern 1 ibet leading to Lhasa. By the >Sining-fu high road* we are no doubt to 
understand the road which is generally used by pilgrims from Mongolia and by the 
Chinese authorities and the Chinese post travelling to and from Peking. But we 
may also just as certainly speak of a regular ? faggot* of roads, which converge upon 
Lhasa from different parts of Tsajdam and Koko-nor, most of them merging into 
a common highway north of the Tang-la. ft is in that region dint we find the 
itineraries of Prschevalskij’s first and third journeys, Hue and Gabet’s journey or 
1845* and the route of the Chi no-Mongolian mission from Urga to Lhasa in 1S73. 
Rockhill’s itinerary' lies almost entirely to the west of these. The road which he 
mentions as running from Lop-nor due south to Lhasa is pretty certainly not in use 
at the present time; for by making the little deviation through Tsajdam the caravan 
animals are spared. 

Where the mountains, rivers, and lakes do not possess traditional names, 
Rockhill lias hit upon the original and fairly happy idea of giving them native 
names of an illustrative and characteristic meaning, names as simple and as signi¬ 
ficant as the traditional names in use amongst the natives. 

From RockhilFs description it is evident that grazing is far more abundant in 
the parts of Tibet through which he travelled than in those which Bonvalot, de 
Rhins, Littledale, and I explored. It may indeed be laid down as a general rule, 
that the vegetation grows poorer and scantier from east to w T est, though this does 
not hold good throughout Tibet- It is worst on live most central and highest 
plateaus, but grows more abundantly towards the west; indeed in the high valleys 
and glens that drain to the Jarkent-darja It is in many localities very’ good. 

What Rockhill says about the climate is very interesting. He speaks of 
copious downpours and, especially in the southern part of Ids journey, of plentiful 
rains. Evidently the part of Tibet which he visited is more plentifully watered than 
the region to the west of it, as indeed might be expected from its geographical 
position and from the configuration of the country in relation to the monsoons; 
moreover it is suggested by the circumstance that the big Indo-Chinese rivers have 
their sources in that part of the country'. Thus the amount of precipitation de¬ 
creases from east to west and from south to north, Rockhfll’s observations how¬ 
ever afford us confirmation of the existence of a distinctive rainy season, coinciding 
with the summer months. He found too that most of the watercourses and rivulets 
contained running water, although he also passed some that were for the time being 
empty. With regard to the Mur-usu, which he crossed over on the 22nd June. 
Rockhill says, there were no signs of the river having reached a higher level; this 
seems to indicate that he saw the river at the time when it was as a fact at its 
maximum. Neither at the Tschib-tschang-tso or any other lake did he observe 
any old sLrand-terraces. This is in some respects surprising, for it is otherwise the 
rule to find indications of that nature beside all the Tibetan salt-lakes. Generally 
it may be said that the desiccation of the lakes is increasingly more pronounced 
in proportion as you advance towards the west; but future and more searching 
investigations must determine whether the climatic retrogression from moisture lo 
aridity’ is indeed more pronounced in the west than in the east. From what we 
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know, this would appear to be the ease. Rockhill saw at close quarters only a very 
few of the interna] drainage lakes, namely Tra-schi-tso-nak, Darken-tila-nor, Tschilj- 
tschang-tso, and Namru-tso, and liis observations are too few in number to warrant 
the formulation of any general laws. 

In so tar as the wind is concerned, during the three summer months, and in 
the country dial Rockhill travelled through, it was the same that appears to pre¬ 
vail everywhere at all times in Tibet, namely from the west. AI mast every day 
he notes a westerly storm breaking out about 2 or 3 p.m. In respect of this 
phenomenon we do possess sufficient material to justify us in laying down the ge¬ 
neral rule, that all the year through and throughout the whole of Tibet westerly 
winds prevail. 

Final 1 )', we may notice, that Rockhill made the same observation which 1 did, 
namely that boggy ground, soft, marshy, swampy, is very common in high Tibet, 
this being one of die characteristic features of the country, particularly during the 
rainj' season, and it is this which makes caravan travelling in a high degree so difficult. It 
was especially near the southern foot of the Tang-la that Rockhil] experienced the worst 
difficulties from this cause, and this he ascribed, and rightly so, to die circumstance 
that du- I ang-)a mountains arrest a larger measure of the atmospheric moisture than the sur¬ 
rounding regions do, and it is this moisture which, sinking into the ground, rentiers 
it wet and miry like a diny sponge. His experience agreed with mine, that the 
slopes of the flat hills, built up of loose materials, are generally more boggy than 
ttiv bottoms of the valleys. ] he reason of this may be that in the latter the fine de¬ 
tritus is relatively more tightly packed, and lias no opportunity to start the slow 
gliding movement which is discernible on the sides of the hills. 


About the same time dial the first, second, and third journeys of Prsche- 
valskij awakened the admiration and liveliest interest of the whole civilized world, 
■1 series of geographical explorations were carried out in a very unostentatious way 
by certain Indian pundits, the results of which were at least equally as important 
as those of the Russian general. In the spring of 1878 General Walker sent die 
pundit A K (Krishna), well equipped with all sorts of scientific instruments, into 
hbet, commissioning him to start from Lhasa and cross >the great plateau of Tibet 
info Mongolia* by the route that he should find most convenient, and then to re¬ 
turn to India by some other lihetan route. The pundit approached Lhasa vitt 
Ischumbi and Phari-tlschong. and did not leave it until the following year, that is 
to say on 17th September 1879. "'hen he travelled north in company with a cara- 
van of Mongols and Tibetans. Sixty miles from Lhasa they crossed over the pass 
ol Lam-la <15,750 feet), and then found themselves on the highly elevated plateau 
winch occupies the greater portion of Tibet, and is called the'Jang- or Chang¬ 
ing. which literally means the Northern Plain; on entering it, the Pundit found 
ttat 11. ia passe Ironi a cultivated into a pastoral region, and from fixed habita¬ 
tions to wandering encampments.* 
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A week's march earned the Pundit over ninety miles of the Chang-tang to 
the notable monaster)’ of Shiabden. Up to this place and for about as far again 
onwards, the route lay through numerous encampments of Tibetan nomads, who 
dwell in tents covered with the black hair of the yak. The I J undit estimates the 
number of tents which he passed in dtls region as about 7000. But lor the re- 
mail ling 240 miles the Chang-tang was entirely uninhabited. The heights of his 
camping-grounds on the Chang-tang ranged from 13,500 to 15,000 feet; the highest 
pass crossed was 16400 feet, on the Dangla range, which constitutes the water- 
parting between the upper basins of the Yang-tsze-kiang and the Mekong river. 
The route crossed the upper sources of the latter river — here called the Chiamdo 
Chu — as small streams taking their rise in adjacent hills to the west; it also 
crossed three of the principal affluents of the former river, the Maurus, the Ulang- 
miris, and the Ma-chu, each in itself a considerable river, and only fordable where 
split up into several channels; their sources lie in the lacustrine region to die west, 
probably far away; but at a short distance to the east they join together and 
form the river which Tibetans cal] the Dichu, and Chinese call the Khi-sha-fciang, 
and which eventually becomes Gill’s River of Golden Sand, the Yang-tsze-ktang.* 
»Aftcr a march of five weeks at this great elevation, the travellers reached 
a range called die Angirtakshia by the people of the country; it is the northern 
boundary of the Chang-tang, and is believed to be a continuation of the well- 
known Kwen-lun range of western Tibet. Crossing it by a pass of precisely the 
same height as the Lani-la, by which they entered the Chang-tang. diey descended 
into the plains of Chaidam {Tsajdam), and in a few days found themselves down 
at a level of 9000 feet in a comparatively warm region.> 

From the embouchure of the Naidschin-gol into Tsajdam A —K. — travelled the 
same way dial I subsequently did across the Tengellguin-gol to the Kurlik-nor, 
anti thence north-west via Sir tang to Sa-tscheo. After making a prolonged stay in 
dial city, he left it again in August 1881 and returned the same way to die Kurlik- 
nor- In die region of Dsun-sasak he came into contact with Prschevalskij’s route 
of 18721 »Thence they proceeded to the Angirtdkshia or Kwen-lun range, which 
they' crossed at the Namohan Pass, about 180 miles to die east of their previous 
point of crossing. They now found themselves again on the Chang-tang plateau, 
but in a quarter where it is very much narrower than on their first route line, only 
140 miles broad instead of over 400; die)' crossed another Ma Chu or Red River, 
one of the principal sources of die great Hoang-ho, and a range of hills called 
Lama-thologa-» After eight days of marching they approached Niamcho and after 
another five days 'Thuden-gomba. Thence it was not far to Thom-budha, the village 
at width Dutreuil de Rhins was afterwards murdered, nor to Kegudo, likewise known 
from the latter traveller’s journey. From that place the Pundit travelled south-east 
to Darchendo or Ta-chien-lu. Prom there to Batang lie journeyed by die same 
route that Captain Gill did in [877, And then, after making a long detour to die 
south, he returned to Lhasa, thus gaining an opportunity to confirm the identification 
of die Tsangpo with die Brahmaputra, not widi the Ira wadi. This part of Krishna's 
wonderful journey lies however outside the limits of our investigation; for it belongs 
to the peripheral region par priffrenec, a region the main features of which alone 
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are partially known at the present time. Krishna's journey marks an epoch in our 
knowledge of Tibet, anti in respect of purely geographical discoveries lie surpassed 
the contemporary European explorers — Prschevalskij, Gill, and Szcchenyi. His ob¬ 
servations have also confirmed the correctness of seventl of Hue's statements, which 
before that had been somewhat doubted; Prschevalskij in particular, after his first 
journey, criticised Hue sharply. 

From a native possessed of no greater general culture than that which Krishna 
commanded a detailed account of his journey on the European model was not to 
be expected. His task was simply to work like a machine or a self-registering in¬ 
strument. and that task lie executed in an ideally j>erfect way. Along that part of 
e dy interests us, namely the section between Lhasa and Tsajdam, 
he linked tile tojxigraphy together by astronomical observations, and also determined 
liu; altitudes above sea-level by means of boiling-point thermometers. He crossed 
the three large rivers which we know from Prschevalskij's third journey, and from 
K nek lull’s route, his own itinerary running between these two. He calls the Murus 
(Mur-usu) the Maurtis, Ihoktho, or Di-Chu, and the I oktomai-ulan-muren becomes 
with him the Ulangmiris or Chu Mar; but he calls the Tschu-mar or Namtschutu- 
uJan-muren, correctly, die Chu Mar or Ma Chu. 

I he Pundits original map was prepared for publication by Hennessey, and 

on it the parallelism of the mountain ranges with an east and west strike is very 

distinctly shown. Hut Hennessey has committed the error of inserting at 91° and 
92- E. long, a meridional range, from which all the southern parallel ranges are 
shown as east-going spurs, while the Tang-ta appears to intersect this range at right 
angles. Yet, considering the defective knowledge which then existed with regard 
to the structure of the Tibetan highlands, this conception was very plausible and 
natural. The Pundit had forded a number of rivers flowing towards the east, anti 
what could be more probable than that they had their sources on the same common 

imrn tona range, a gigantic water-divide between these rivers and the unknown 

Tibetan highlands to the west. In what precedes I Jiave already dwelt upon the 
existence of a Similar boundary wall, so extraordinarily important from the physical 
geographical point of view, although it possesses in reality very different dimensions 
• 4 l* 11 ^ geographical position than those which Hennessey supposed; for 

it actua y revea s itself as for the most part a series of flat transverse thresholds 

or sills m the broad latitudinal valleys that lie between the parallel mountain- 
ranges. 

It mil be interesting to call to mind what General Walker says about the 
knowledge that was possessed of die lofty Tibetan swelling in the year tSS 4 : 

" & “™ 1 1 ’ orllon of ** “gj™ have appeared in former communi- 
rr T hy Clp,ain Hcnr >- te - yet the fact of 

Vr “ Pan T nZ diversified widt* lakes 

ut loZr f™ » v , 7*5 , 7 ' sraat mountains. In this region the 

lZ f tieta, r nU ‘ T' 1 ,MS - —ge than ,5.000 feet or 
-low tlu. highest mountain Europe. Though highly elevated, it is no, 
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what would Ijc called a mountainous region, for the hill ranges are usually far apart, 
and not 1,500 feet above the surrounding plains, and are well bdow the limits of 
perpetual snow in Tibet; occasionally, however, mountains are met with rising 
5,000 to 10,000 feet above the plains, or 20,000 to 25,000 above the sea-levd, 
and these are covered with snow all the year round. In many parts the passing 
traveller sees nothing but plains around him up to the sky-line. Tile plains are 
coated with a short succulent grass, forming from May to August the softest of 
green carpets, and furnishing an abundance of pasture for the flocks and herds of 
the Tibetan nomads, and also for myriads of wild animals which roam over the 
entire region, but mostly congregate in the uninhabited northern portion.* 

Walker emphasises the fact, dial the highlands of Pamir are closely connected 
with the highlands of Tibet, and he concludes his observations in the following 
words: *Thus the entire region of elevation stretches over some 30° of longitude, 
say 1,700 miles; its average breadth is about 300 miles, its average height prob¬ 
ably exceeds 14,000 feet, and its area is about half-a-million square miles; it gives 
birth to the upper sources of most of the great riv ers of Asia — the Oxus, the Indus, 
the Sutlej, the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, the Sal win, the Mekong, the Yang-tsze- 
kiaiig. anil the Hoang-ho; and it constitutes the greatest protuberance that is known 
to exist on any part of the earth’s surface.** 

In the course of die discussion which followed the reading of the paper hy 
General Walker, from which I have just quoted, before the Royal Geographical 
Society, men so well versed in the geography of Asia as Sir Henry Rawiinson 
and Colonel Yule were lavish in their praises as to the value and significance of 
A — K— ’5 journey- Peter mu tm*s Miticilungm likewise speaks highly of it, saying 
that, although A—K—’s determinations of altitude vary in several localities a good 
deal from those of Frschevatekij, Gill, and others, yet everywhere they confirm the 
impression which these explorers convey as to the regions traversed, and this applies 
especially to the plateau-land of northern Tibet, with the relatively insignificant 
parallel ranges of the Kwen-lun system.** On the other hand Prschevabkij criticises 
the Pundit’s map rather severely, saying, rit is impossible to pass over in silence 
certain peculiarities of this map. It is published by the ^Trigonometrical Branch, 
Survey of India.' and embodies die results of the Pundit’s famous journey in 1879 
-S2, together with numerous adjacent regions, and includes also the itineraries 
of other travellers. A considerable pan of A—K—'s journey, namely from the spring 
of Niertsdumgu (on the other side or Tan-la), over the Tengelik in Tsajdam to 
die oasis of Sa-tscheo and from the lake of Toso-nor to the environs of the resi¬ 
dence of Dsun-sasak, coincides principally with my own journey. The second im¬ 
proved edition of the map came out about a year after the publication of my Third 
Journey, and to it two maps were added, one showing the mountainous country 
of northern Tibet. If you compare that map with the map of the Pundit’s itinerary, 
you will see diat they are very different; whereas on die improved edition of liis 

* Four J 'ears foumejingt through Great Tibet, by one of the Trans- Himalayan Explorers 0/ 
the Surrey of India, Hy ttcncru! J. T. Walker, in Prottedings of the Roval Gtogr, Sac., voi VI] 
(1SS5), no. 65 ff. 

** Piterm . MitteiL, XXXI (1885), p. d. 
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map his geographical coordinates exhibit an extraordinary agreement with those on 
my map. This is all the stranger because A—K — did not determine the geo- 
graphical latitudes, and these could only be calculated from his previous map. One 
could almost believe, that the itinerary in question represents an eastward trans¬ 
position, to the extent of 2 to 3 minutes, of the localities the position of which 1 
determined. Hut under the map we read the following note: 1 Colonel Prschevalskij's 
itinerary is taken from the map which was published in PeUrmamCs AfiUdlungen 
in July 1883 b Now, seeing that the map in Peiermaun takes in the whole of my 
third journey, it ought to be added that the British cartographers ignore it and have 
not incorporated it on their map.* 

Thai* after some further remarks about the unreliability of the Pundit's topo¬ 
graphical determinations, he goes on to say, >From the residence of Barun-sasak in 
the south-east of Tsajdam 1 travelled in 1884 by the sources of the Yellow River 
to Dij-tschu fjang-t.se), The Pundit traversed the same route nearly three years be¬ 
fore I did and his mapping of it is very' inaccurate, as will be seen from a simple 
comparison of the details on the English map with the map of my fourth journey, 
the following important errors at once arrest attention: (1) the existence of only 
one lake at the sources of the Hwang-ho instead of two, as we find on the Chinese 
maps; {2) die geographical position of the lake is incorrectly given; (3) Odon-tala 
is erroneously represented; (4) the river Dschagijr-gol, which empties into the 
western lake, is shown under the name of Dykbulak, and in its upper course as 
the Jalun-tschan, an important tributary of the upper jang-tse. In a word the Indian 
map of the Pundit is but a travesty of the reality.!* 

The slips here enumerated as occurring on die Pundit’s map are not sufficient 
to warrant Prdievalskij's general condemnation of its value. That the former only- 
entered me lake at the sources of the Hwang-ho was of course simply due to the 
fact that he only saw one of the two; and as for giving a wrong name to a river, 
that is an error into which, as Rockhill has proved, Prschevakkij himself fell several 
tunes. Besides, in the matter of the reliability of the Pundit's map we have only 
to put Rockhili’s and Walker's opinions against PrschevaJskij's. Taking the purely 
geographical results, the Pundit's journey yielded at any rate a more valuable out 
put than PrschevaJskij T s fourth journey, even though his details do have to be 
corrected in respect of several points. 


• At Kjachtij na Ittoki Sthdtoj fit hi, p. 143 If. 




CHAPTER XXX. 


VARIOUS TRAVELLERS IN NORTHERN TIBET. - PRSCHE- 
VALSKU’S FOURTH JOURNEY. 


This brings us to the journeys in northern Tibet, about which a few words 
may he said- Prsehevalskij began his fourth journey in October 1^83 and finished 
it in October 1885. The distance covered amounted to 7S15 km. From Kjachta 
(KEakhta) he crossed the Desert of Gobi, and strange to say by a route which he 
had traversed twice, and even in some places three times before, then through the 
highlands of Kan-su. north of Koko-nor, and so reached the two lakes, the Dscharing- 
nor and the Oring-nor, in which the Hwang-ho takes its rise. After a side-trip to 
the upper jang-tse-kiang, lie proceeded farther through Tsajdam anti over the Astin- 
tagh to Kara-koschun. From there he continued towards the west, along the north¬ 
ern foot of the Kwen-Iun as far as Chotan, then followed the course of the Chotan- 
darja, and finally reached home across the Tieo-schan. 

At the time when Prschev;dskij performed this his fourth journey the northern 
border districts of Tibet were not particularly well known, but his journey gave as 
it were the impulse to several other enterprises in the same direction, though but 
few oi them will bear comparison with his from the geographical point of view. 
Attempts to penetrate to Lhasa became en vogue, an enterprise in which not only 
did Prschevalskij fail, but all his European successors were not more successful than 
he was, until at last the holy city was entered by the English political mission 
of 1904. 

In the year 1889 the Austrian Dr, Joseph Troll intended to penetrate into 
Tibet from Kaschgar, but after making certain investigations in East Turkestan, he con¬ 
tented himself with journeying to Kaschmir and India over the Kara-konun pass. 
The French traveller in Siberia, Joseph Martin, desired to make the same attempt, 
starting from Peking and travelling by way of the Koko-nor, but was prevented by 
illness; instead of that he made his way by the Central Asian lowlands to Kasch¬ 
gar, and died in Margelan. But real importance attaches to Grombtschevskij’s jour¬ 
ney, lasting over 1 */ a years, in Pamir, Kara-konun, and Western Tibet, in the course 
of which he mapped 7600 km. In May 1890 he attempted, but without success, to 
penetrate into western Tibet from Polu. Returning to Polu and Chotan in the 
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middle of June, he then spent a couple of months in the exploration of the Tisnab 
valley and the middle Jarkent-darja, as well as the water-divide between the two 
rivers. So far as I am aware, he lias never published any detailed and connected 
account of his journey, but his maps have been published by the Geographical So¬ 
ciety of St. Petersburg. Of Pjevtsolts journey in 1S89—91 those parts which possess 
direct interest for us have been already touched upon in the preceding pages (vol, 
111 ), hi is companions Bogdanov itsch, Roborovskij, and Rosloff have done excellent 
work in mapping the extreme north of Tibet. The later expeditions of the two 
last-named belong to a part of the extreme east of Tibet which does not at present 
directly concern us. And now a few words with regard to earlier journeys in the 
border regions of Tibet. These are far more numerous in the western parts than 
in the eastern; it has been less difficult to carry on exploration there because of 
the relative nearness of India as a basis of operations. In the year 1S57 Adolph 
Schlagintweit travelled from Kara-korum to Kilian, Karghalik, and Kaaehgar and 
was the first Eiiroj>ean to reach this city horn India, but he was murdered there by 
Vali Khan. In the summer of 1S63 Montgomerie despatched Mahomed-i-Hamid 
northwards from Leh. his object being to take astronomical observations and make 
topographical measurements. His route was over the Kara-korum pass and via 
Kara-kasch and Kilian to jarkent, where he remained until the spring of 1864; but 
he died on the return journey to Leh.* 

On die a^th May 1866 W. H. Johnson began an important journey from 
Kaschmir. where lie was employed in trigonometrical surveying. He was the first 
European who reached Chotan over the Kweh-lun, and had a friendly reception from 
the khan of the place: he was also the first European who in modern times visited 
Kcrija. After a stay of sixteen days he left lltschi (Chotan) on the 4th October and started 
back by way of Sandschu, Schahidulla. Kara-kasch, and the Kara-korum pass to 
Leh. # * After reading PrschevaJskij's account or the impossibility of penetrating through 
Urn Polu defile, it is somewhat surprising to find the following expression of opinion 
on the part of Johnson: >Tiio route viS Rudok and Polu, although circuitous, has 
many advantages over others, the chief of which are that wood, grass, and water 
arc obtainable at ever)- stage; that the road passes over no rugged and high snowy 
ranges like the Sarsil and Kara-korum passes; and that it is safe from mbhers.i 
And a little before that he says, *The only hindrance to this route... is the op¬ 
position of the Tartar shepherds of Rudok, who. I am of opinion, could be induced 
to allow traders to pass through their country by the offer of a small pecuniary 
payment guaranteed by the British Government.* 

W hen at Polu Prschevalskij was given the following information about this 
route as he records in his account of his fourth journey: iAt Polu we learnt that 
a l,ttle way larther up in the ravine of Kurab there is a route over into Tibet, but 
the track that leads that way is exceedingly rough, and moreover had not very long 
before been deliberately made worse by the Chinese. Formerly that was the route 
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by which the gold-prospectors made their way into Tibet. Occasionally it has been 
used by Tibetans travelling with medicines to sell. In the year 1871 it was traversed 
by a pundit, who journeyed from Lidak to Kerija and back. In 1877 the road 
was improved a little by order of the ruler of Chotan, Nias Bek, who contemplated 
using it as a means of retreat to India in case of the collapse of Jakub Uek’s 
power. After that it was again neglected and became as unserviceable as before. 
In order to convince myself whether the road really was as bad as it was represented 
to be, I set off w'ith two Cossacks up the river. At first die road is practicable 
for pack-animals, but very soon it contracts into a short, wild defile, with the swift 
Kurab boiling along its bottom between the high cliffs. When the river is in flood 
it is impossible to ford it. Sterility reigns everywhere: gracing exists in only a few' 
localities. St was with the utmost difficulty that we succeeded in penetrating some 
J 2 verst up this defile. In some places it would be absolutely impossible to advance 
with pack-animals. Having pitched our tents at a distance of 21 versts from Polu, 
1 proceeded with a guide tw-o versts farther up the defile to a spot where there w'as 
said to be a bridge which had been purposely destroyed by the Chinese. 1 found 
that they had blocked up the passage with stones and brushwood; this w r ouId cer¬ 
tainly not have stopjjed us had not the defile itself grown worse. Even with a mini¬ 
mum of baggage it would be impossible to advance, especially when the summer 
flood fills the gorge. And even though we had succeeded in forcing a passage at 
the cost of part of our baggage and some of our horses, and so succeeded in 
reaching the Tibetan plateau, the horses after such terribly try ing exertions would 
have been quite incapable of continuing the journey. These various considerations 
compelled me to abstain from persevering in my attempt to penetrate into Tibet 
by that route.* 

And yet that very road was used by Kishen Singh, who took part in Forsyth’s 
expedition from Kerija to India He does however speak of a difficult bit of road 
south of Polu. In the year 1885 Carey also travelled through the Polu pass. Colonel 
Trotter, a member of Forsyth's expedition, proposed to have this route made practic¬ 
able for traffic fie tween India and East Turkestan, and the plan would have been 
all the more favourable in that it did not touch die territory of the Maharajah of 
Kaschmir. The plan was however knocked on the head by Carey, who reported 
that the pass south of Polu was so inaccessible that it was impossible to traverse it 
with animals laden with merchandise* That the road through the feohi defile really 
is very difficult is quite dear from the descriptions of it given by Dutreuil de Rhins 
and Deasy, to whose journeys we shall return in more detail presently. 

But there are certain other pioneers in the extreme west of Tibet who deserve 
not to be forgotten* In September 1867 Robert Shaw began his journey from Ech 
over the Kara-korum pass to Schahidulla, Sandschu, Karghalik, Jarkent, and Kasch- 
gar. He returned by the same route, and was the first European who reached 
Kaschgar after Schlagintweit. He was also the first traveller since Marco Polo who 
brought home an account of Tschertsohen and the way to it: for though it was in¬ 
deed only based upon hearsay, nevertheless even that was of value.* 

* Cf* R. Hhaw r Pm ft to l.'figA Tarttny f Vdrkaatt 9 and KSs/igar, 
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In May jB68 Hayward started from Leh and at SchahlduIIa met Shaw, The 
former explored die sources of the Jarkent-darja and investigated the upper course 
of the river. Then via Karghaiik, Jarkent, and Jangi-hissar he made his way to 
Kaschgar, (lie position of which lie determined astronomically. Through his jour¬ 
ney it became possible to conjoin the Russians' explorations in the north with those 
of tile Englishmen in tile south. He concluded his journey in 1869, and was mur¬ 
dered in the year following. 

In 1870 Forsydi undertook a politico-commercial journey from Leh to Jar¬ 
kent in the company of Shaw. Forsyth's second expedition to East Turkestan falls 
in the years 1873 — 74, when lie led the big commercial mission to Jakob Bek. 
I heir route lay through Leh, Schahidulla, Sand sell u, Karghaiik, and Jarkent, and 
so to Kaschgar, During die course ol the expedition the members of it made ex¬ 
cursions in various directions. Tile first of these was to Artisch and Ordan Pad- 
schah, In December 1873, Gordon, Stoliczka, and Trotter travelled across the Tien- 
schan to the I schatir-kul, and at the same time Captain lliddulph journeyed to 
Maral-baschi. In February 1874 Forsyth made an excursion with Bellew, Chapman, 

I rotter, and Stoliczka in the Artisch district, and from there the two last-named 
made their way to Utsch-turfan. In March 1874 Gordon. Biddulph, Trotter, and 
Stolicaka proceeded over Pamir to Wachan; and finally the Pundit Kishen Singh re¬ 
turned, as I have already stated above, through the Polu defile to India. The jour¬ 
neys to East Turkestan of that enterprising and able commercial pioneer, Andrew 
Dalglelsh, were possessed rather of trade interest. In the year iSSa he led a cara¬ 
van to Jarkent and spent ten months in East Turkestan. Two years later he under¬ 
took a fresh trading expedition to JarkeiU. and in 1885—86 lie took part in Carey 's 
circuit of Central Asia, compiling at the same time a map of the journey. And it 
was whilst on Jus way to Jarkent again that he was murdered in the year 1S8S at 
the Kara-korum pass, as related above (pp, 417—418), 

Younghusband's great journey across Asia belongs to the year 1886, and in 
the course of it he too crossed the highlands between Pamir and Western Tibet, 
where his route lay west of those of which I Jiave just been speaking. 

Since the period which I have thus briefly dwelt upon Western Tibet, Pamir, 
and the mountainous country between the two has been relatively well explored, just 
as the establishment of a Russian consulate in Kaschgar gave rise to a fairly accu¬ 
rate investigation of the inhabited parts of East Turkestan, so the settlement of an 
Anglo-Indian political agent in the same town led to several journeys of a more or 
less scientific character being undertaken between India and East Turkestan; and 
then also the inclusion of Kandschuf and Gilgit within the English protected area 
likewise gave occasion to an accurate mapping of the adjacent regions, 'This part 
of the highlands is therefore now fairly well known. On an itinerary map of Tibet 
die various travellers routes would all run together in a compact faggot near the extreme 
ui.st of the country, but would become increasingly less numerous, that is they would 
run at greater and greater distances from one another, the Tardier you proceed east, 
where there still exist extensive patches of white on the map of Tibet, In the extreme 
east the routes would again fall closer together. From such a map we should be able 
to deduce certain conclusions with regard to the country's practicability or relative 
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difficulty of access. Where the routes run dose together the difficulties are less; 
where they are fewest anti farthest between, there the greatest difficulties arc found 
to exist. 

In the foregoing paragraphs l only desired with the utmost brevity to call to 
mind the most important journeys in that part of western Tibet in which I also 

travelled; but I have passed over all those which fall outside that area, as for exam¬ 

ple the explorations that were made by the English members of the Anglo-Russtan 
Boundary Commission on the Pamirs In 1S95, Stein's journey, and several others. Jour¬ 
neys made in the extreme east of northern 1 ibet, and still more journeys in the 
eastern KwcnTun, do not for the present concern us in any way, notwithstanding 
that those regions have been the scene of several distinguished and famous exploring 
expeditions. I need only mention names like Michaelis, Szechenyi and Loczy, Bell, Gill, 
Bonin, Roborovskij, Futtcrer and Holderef, Kosloff, Fflchner, and Tafei. the last of 
whom may be expected to bring home with him information of very great importance. 
I he Nan-schan system has been the scene of ObrutschefTs journeys, which count 

amongst the most admirable that have ever been carried out in Asia and far excel 

those of any other Russian explorer. 

I have already referred in brief extracts to the course of Prschevalskij's fourth 
aiul last journey, and will now proceed to quote a few short excerpts from the 
Russian account of his travels, the only version published. Of die source-region of 
the Hoang-ho he gives the following characteristics: »Odon-tala has a length of 
75 km. and a breadth of over 30 , and stretches from north-west to south-east. The 
whole of that region, which was formerly the bottom of a vast Jake, is at the pre¬ 
sent time a series of marshes, springs, and small lakes. According to our baro¬ 
metrical observations its altitude above sea-level amounts to 4270 m. The depression 
is surrounded by mountains: for instance, on the north is the Akta and on the south 
the water-divide between the Yellow and Blue Rivers. Besides, Odon-iala is tra¬ 
versed by various small streams, two of them larger than the others; these are the 
head-streams of the Hoang-ho. One of them is probably identical with the Altijn- 
gol of the Chinese accounts. Our bivouac, which was situated tlirue versts east of 
the confluence of these rivers, was, according to my calculations, situated in lat. 
34 ° 55 5 N. and 96° 52’ E. from Greenwich. Above the great lakes the valley 
of the Hoang-ho is 5—10 versts broad and forms a steppe-like plain, thickly dotted 
over, south of the river, with marshes and small lakes. The grazing was good, 
but there were no traces of inhabitants. In the source-streams we found a great 
quantity of fish, belonging principally to the genus Sckiit&pygopsis ; they probably 

make their way there from the great lakes. The country south of Odon- 

tala again reaches an altitude of close upon 4600 m. In respect of its flora and 
fauna this region resembles other parts of north-eastern Tibet. The marshy character 
of the country does not cease until you reach the water-divide between the Yellow 
River and the Ditschu (the upper course of the Jang-tse-kiang), That divide, 
which forms the eastern continuation of the Rajan-kara ula, has an altitude of 4480 m. 

The water-divide between the Yellow anil the Blue River, where our route 
crossed it, was almost imperceptible, but nevertheless it impresses a charac¬ 
teristic Stamp upon die neighbouring country. To the nordi of it is a plateau of 
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tin: usual Tibetan character; south of it rises an alpine region, with lofty cliffs, steep 
anti difficult to climb. At first these do not reach up to die snow-line, which runs 
there at an attitude of 5200 m- Hut with ever)’ ten or a dozen versts that you 
advance towards the south this alpine country assumes an increasingly wilder appear¬ 
ance, and ere long you catch a glimpse of the snow-capped mountain-peaks of 
Gatij-dsdiu. At the same time the chains acquire a meridional direction, and both 
vegetable and animal life increases, 'Die rocks consist almost exclusively of schist. 
Out of every ravine issues a small swift torrent, which joins the Di-tschu, and in 
summer these carry a good deal of water. Higher up the river's course the relief 
is gender, and the country merges gradually into the Tibetan plateau. The dimate 
in this region is extraordinarily harsh, as it is throughout die whole of Tibet. Accord¬ 
ing to the statements of die natives snow falls in winter to a considerable depth 
and the cold is intense. Even in spring it is cold and stormy; in the summer it 
rains or snows every day, and even die autumn is disagreeables 

As 1 shall in a later chapter attempt to summarize our existing knowledge 
about the orographical structure of die middle Kwen-lun, it will not be without 
interest to recall the opinion with regard to it which Prschevalskij held twenty years 
ago. 1 will therefore append here what he says about it; it will also serve as a 
sjjedroen of the way in which lie describes a complicated mountain-system. *The 
famous Kwen-lun, the 'backbone of Asia' as Richthofen calls it, was, before my last 
journey, perfectly unknown over a distance af 12® counting from Naidschin-gol to 
tlie neighbourhood of die oasis of Kerija in East Turkestan. We now succeeded 
however in penetrating along this unknown part of the oldest mountain-range in 
Asia, and gleaning some light as to the topographical arrangement of the principal 
massive of the system. The main chain makes a curve, the two extremities of 
which lie on almost the same latitude, namely 36° N., whereas the tangent of the 
curve lies on 38“ N- The western boundary of the Kwen-lun may be put at 87° E. 
from Greenwich, where the Altin-iagh breaks away from die main chain. On the 
other hand the middle Kwen-lun stretches eastwards, according to Baron Richthofen s 
investigations, as far as 104°, after which it widens out to a broad system of 
parallel ranges, I he most imposing of these, that is the Kwen-lun proper, serves, 
hire the whole of the western part, as an immense border-wall to the highlands of 
Tibet, and in the east stretches to the desert and the salt marsh of Tsajdam. 
Earther east it is cleft by the upper course of die Yellow River, and finally dies 
away in the interior of eastern China. That this range really does constitute the 
Kwen-lun proper is evident from the fact, that it is the only one which is uninter¬ 
ruptedly connected with the main chains both east and west, the entire system thus 
stretching over more dian 40° of longitude, whereas all the other parallel ranges 
terminate near the meridian ol Lan-tscheo. My own explorations later on in this 
journey resulted in my discovering an immense snowy range which breaks away 
from the western Kwen-lun near the transverse glen of the Kerija river, so that 
this cannot be regarded as the main range of the system; although It is reputed 
to extend for a whole month’s travel in a south-easterly direction, and k perhaps 
connected with the Tan-la or with mountains north of the Tengri-nor, and thus 
ends before the true main range does, in that it leans upon the meridional chains 
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which accompany the Indo-Chinese rivers and the upper course of the Jang-tse-kiang, 
The main range of the central Kwen-lun is everywhere double, indeed in places 
three-fold. Like most of the border mountains in Centra] Asia, this range also is 
remarkable for its nigged and mountainous character, a feature especially pronounced 
on its northern side, whereas the southern flank next Tibet is very much shorter 
and possesses much softer outlines. In the eastern half of the middle Kwen-lun, 
which I explored during my third journey, we find overlooking Tsajdam the out¬ 
side ranges of Burchan-Budha, Go-schili, Tolaj, Toraj, Tsosone, and Dsukha, all 
of which have an east-west strike. Parallel with this outer barrier run the ranges 
of Schuga with its continuation to the snowy mountains of Amne-matschm, Gurbu- 
gundsuga, ami Gurbu-naidschi. The third parallel range is composed of the Marco 
Polo chain, which begins at the Schuga river; this I explored as far as the snowy 
group of Charsa. Tlienee the great Tibetaji border range extends west-north-west, 
still retaining its double or three-fold character. Thus we find next to Tsajdam the 
glaciated massive of Dschin-ri, from which the Garirtga-ula stretches towards the 
east-south-east, and the Columbus chain towards the west-north-west. Fifty versts 
south of Dschin-ri lies the great range which the Imperial Geographical Society has 
called Prschevalskij Chain. North of the Columbus anti Garinga Chains comes the 
Tsajdam Chain, separated from them by a narrow valley, through which flows the 
Chatin-san. Corridor-1 ike long-axial or latitudinal valleys of this kind are characteristic 
of this part of the Kwen-lun, The westward continuation of the Columbus Mount¬ 
ains is formed of the Moscow Chain, which again is connected with die eastern part 
of the Tokus-daban. North of these the Altin-tagh breaks away to the east-north¬ 
east, as do also the two ranges of the Tschamen-tagh and the iNamelesss Range. 
The Tokus-daban itself runs towards the south-west, and joins the immense main 
range of die western Kwen-lun, which, covered with perpetual snow, terms the south¬ 
ern boundary of the Tarim basin, l have called its eastern portion the Russian 
Range. It is in this parr of the system that the western end of the Prschevalskij 
Range is to be sought for. In the western part of the middle Kwen-lun the pre¬ 
vailing rocks are quartz phytllte, granite, and quartzite. The following are especially 
distinguishing features — the considerable altitude, the great number of peaks crowned 
with perpetual snow, the absence of cliffs, particularly in the snowy groups, the small 
number and insignificant size of the rivers, and the amazing sterility* Both the fauna 
and flora are poor, hut gold occurs plentifully, a circumstance which in the future 
will lie sure to have the strongest attraction for the covetous European. 1 

Finally, l will venture to reproduce one or two short extracts from lYsche- 
valslrij’s description of the Tschimen valley, which he discovered during his fourth 
journey. Just as I had my headquarters at Temirlik, so he had his at Tschong-jar, 
and from there he made an excursion of close upon two months’ duration into the 
far north of Tibet, covering in the course of it 7S4 versts* Here too his nomen¬ 
clature is in a high degree confusing: sometimes he seems to use Mongol names, 
sometimes he employs invented Russian names, which give no hint whatever as to 
the nature of die object that ihcy describe, and it is but rarely that we find the 
true, traditional, and illuminating name. *We started on the rqth November (O. S., 
1SS4) and decided in the beginning to make westwards through the big. boundless 
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valley which, because of its incessant winds and storms, 1 called subsequently the 

Valley of the Winds. Our first stage was one of 35 versts without water across a 

perfectly barren plain covered with sand, loess, and fine gravel, the rise being 400 
tn. We started in the afternoon, rested during the night, and continued again early 
(lie following morning as far as the locality in which the Sajsan-sajtu,* in conse¬ 
quence of the greater steepness of the surface, disappears underground, though it 
emerges again in the form of springs at Tschong-jar anti the salt marsh of Ghas. 
These springs give rise to rivulets, which, after they unite, run Out into the south¬ 
west comer of the lake of Ghas. The river Sajsan-sajtu comes down from the gla¬ 
ciers on the southern face of Mount Kreml, separates the Moscow Chain from the 
Columbus and Tsajdam Chains, and then wheels east into die Valley of the Winds, 
shortly after which it disappears into the ground. After flowing 20 versts under¬ 
ground it again comes to light in the form of a multitude of springs, which eventu¬ 

al lv unite and give rise to a fair-sized river; though farther down this once more 
disappears underground, We measured the breadth of the stream on the ice, and 
found it between 40 and 50 m.; the ice was 2'/a feet deep, the water under it only 
1 1 j feet deep. The valley through which the river flowed had a breadth of one or 
two versts. Its surface consisted of loess and sand, brought thither by the winds. 
The grazing was in genera! good, On each side of the valley reaching to the foot 
ol the mountains on the north as well as to the foot of those on the south is a 
bai ren stretch with a tolerably steep slope- We now changed from a westward to 
a south-westward course, and then turned south where the Sajsan-sajtu breaks through 
die 1 ihetan border mountains-** Into it we then plunged, our intention being, first 
to visit the Tibetan plateau and then to return to the Valley of the Winds, which 
we now left on our right hand extending a long way towards the west. Here the 
main range of the middle Kwert-Iun is a good deal lower and its outlines less wild 
and inaccessible. I lie glen of the Sajsan-sajtu, which was very easy even for camels, 
serves as the boundary between the Tsajdam {= Tschimen-mgh and Piaslik-tagh) 
and Moscow (— Atschik-kol) Chains. Hiese border-ranges are almost entirely barren, 
and in great part covered with loess deposits. The eastern half of the Valley of 
the Winds, in which we were now travelling, is bounded on the north by the Tsehamen- 
tagh 1 — llve-tschimen and Akato-tagh), about which 1 had heard speak whilst still 
m the neighbourhood of Lop-nor. This range has an east-west strike, is too versts 
long, and is connected at the one end with the AJtin-tagh and at the other with 
the Nameless Range that lies north of Ghas. It attains a considerable altitude, 
rising in three places above the limits of perpetual snow. We were told that on its 
northern iace a river originates, which, after breaking through the Aitin-tagh, empties 
into the Lop-nor. This is probably the Tscharklik-darja, This mountain-range, like 
the adjacent valley, is absolutely barren. There is an entire absence of springs, and 
brooks. The mountain slopes are very steep and in the upper regions are strewn 
with drift-sand, 1 he transverse glens too are steep, confined, and unfertile. South 
_ _ ^dley of the Winds and of north-western Tsajdam is the stretch of mount- 


By Lists lit means ihe Jusup-alik river, svhich is formed by the Tot 
verat other streams, anti (lows past Ghnslik and Bagh-tokaj. * 

He means the lower pint of ihe transverse glen of the Toghri-saj. 
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aius which 1 have called the Tsajdam Chain. It too is sterile and ill-supplied with 
water, but it contains a great abundance of loess deposits. South of this again 
rises the stupendous mountain-range which l have called after the discoverer of the 
New W orld. The eastern half of the Columbus {= Kalta-alaghan) range is covered 
with perpetual snow. To a third range, which forms the westward continuation of 
the two last-named, and borders on the south the Valley of the Winds, was given 
the name of the Moscow Chain {= Atschik-kol), This is connected on the west with 
the Tokus-daban. It is almost entirely covered with glaciers and these are biggest 
in the middle where the Kreml peak is situated. After two short stages southwards 
from Sajsan-sajtu we reached the plateau of Tibet. Before us stretched the vast, limit¬ 
less plain in ever)’ direction, vanishing at length on the eastern horizon, In the south 
and south-east rose a chaos of less important mountains; but beyond them gleamed the 
snowy peaks of the range which subsequent!)' received my name. In the middle of the 
plain lay, finally, a large, elongated lake, which to our astonishment was not yet frozen 
Over; I called it the * *Non-freezing hike, it lies at an absolute altitude of 3570 m,* The 
water was of a beautiful dark blue colour, but so salt that probably it never freezes; at 
all events in the beginning of December, with the thermometer registering 34.4° of frost, 
we found only a narrow fringe of ice along the shores. Underneath dns ice-fringe 
the water had a temperature of—ti° (at 2 p.m. on the 8th Dec.), The night was still 
and the cold intense, and a thick mist spread across the entire lake, looking under the 
beams of the rising sun like a beautiful transparent white veil. Towards the west the 
lake is very shallow, and there it receives no affluent; but its eastern half is probably 
entered by rivers which flow off the Columbus Chain and of that which Ijears my 
name. At first I called the last-named the Mysterious (Sagadotschnij), because 
we only saw it at a distance, and its highest summit I christened, because of its 
shape, the Schapka Monomacha. As, from what we could apparently see, this im¬ 
mense range stretches towards the west, it is not improbable that it is connected with 
the Russian range or the Tokus-dahan, and thus forms tire principal crest of the middle 
part of the Kwen-hm. The icy west wind blew straight in our faces. Sometimes a little 
snow fell and storms were not infrequent. On the :5th December we encountered an 
especially memorable tempest. It began in the morning and continued until the after¬ 
noon. The excessively violent gusts of wind whirled clouds of sand anti dust into the 
air, and notwithstanding that it was the middle of the day we were enveloped in a thick 
yellowish grey mist: at a distance of 30 or 40 paces we could see nothing. 1** 

Jn this passage we have the results of the first reconnaissance of the extreme 
north of Tibet, the region between the Arka-tagh and the Astm-tagh, of which I have 
given a more detailed description in the third volume of this work. In this journey, as 
in tlie three which preceded it, Prschevalskij succeeded in penetrating an unusually long 
way into Tibet. In fact his journeys are astonishing, especially when we remember that 
he was the first explorer of the heart of Asia. In this respect his first journey of 
1870—73 was also without doubt his most remarkable; neither in length nor in 
the results obtained was it exceeded by any of the other three which followed it. 

* According to my observations .3867 m. 

* ’ Prschevalskij, At Kiacktij na htoki SchoU&j Riki, iskifavar.ijc Sts.trstaj Okraitij Tilths 

f put (sihtrts L&fr-jwr po Batstjnu Tarim a (Sl Petersburg j SSS). 
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fn this review of exploring journeys in the north of Tibet, I have ignored, as 
will be seen, the chronological order, preferring to follow a regional division of the 
area, Prschevalskij's fourth journey has carried us to northern Tibet South of die 
region in which he thus worked, and south of the routes traversed by the members 
of the Pjevtsoff expedition — of which I have given an account in the third volume 
— nms my own route of 1896, South of this again we find Well by and Malcolm's 
1 htjo in the big latitudinal valley between the continuation ranges of die 
Koko-schih and the Dung-bure; and 1 will now pass on to the consideration of the 
principal geographical results of that journey. In many respects it was a remarkable 
journey, not the least notable feature about it being its great extent through a perfect I v 
unknown region; and it was attended by the greatest difficulties, and resulted in the 
partial destruction of die caravan. 'Hie starting-point was Leh, and the route chosen 
was vta jPanggoiig-tso to Niagzu, which place was left on die i<Sth May 1896. A 
couple of days later the travellers passed the salt lake of Treb, whence Ladak 
_emes its supply of salt. There Well by made the same observation as all other 
Tibetan travellers, namely that dm lakes are shrinking and are on die point of 
disappearing. He says; — - 

AYe were almost tempted to try' a swim in the salt water, but on close 
examination we found the shore sloped down in terraces to the water’s edge, where 
i w came suit and treacherous. All this distinctly showed, that the size of the lake 
must lave been for many years gradually decreasing, and one is led to believe that 
such IS die case m regard to most salt lakes in Tib*. The water, we were stir- 
pr,^; 1 to find, was not nearly so brackish as die surroundings would have induced 
one to believe-. Grange to say the lake of Treb is elongated from north to south. 

Z Z w! Z '™ d by 

Li 1 [ . l jrt * Lt - c «ng Jartncr in the direction of the Forbidden 1 and. 

towards aSgh"^ ^ f *”'***** ^ netrate 

U stopped at a greater distance from tile city than 
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any of his predecessors. Not only was he forced to return to the Lake of Trcb, 
but he was not even allowed to go back by the shorter road via the Mang- 
tsa-tso. 

On the 29th May lie crossed over the pass of Lanak-la. on die boundary 
between Ladak and Tibet, which had been used five years before by Bower. The 
grazing was in general good; anyway it was better than it was farther up on the 
highlands. Water was somewhat scarce. Over on the other side of the pass the 
travellers found themselves in a latitudinal valley, which, although it ran from south¬ 
west to north-east, nevertheless was of assistance to them. >Thus the actual finding 
of our way was not such a difficult undertaking as one might have expected. We 
could see the valley stretching far away to the east, and calculated that we hail 
some days of clear sailing before us.» — The wind blew generally from the west or 
south-west. — »A strong wind was blowing from the south-west, enough to cut us 
in two, and as the skies clouded over pretty quickly, we had no chance of taking 
any observations.» Meanwhile the vegetation decreased again and the travellers got 
astray in a very barren region, between camp No. r8 and camp No. 19 they 
found »a large salt-water lake. There was but poor grass around, but a stream of 
good fresh water. Ahead of us, on all sides of the lake, the land appeared abso¬ 
lutely barren and arid, possibly on the southern side there might have been a little 
hidden grass .... By reason ol the late .snowstorm, the going along the edge of 
the lake was heavy in the extreme. . . . Hie land was barren and useless to a 
degree, with no chance of finding any fresh water or grass; the former difficulty was 
overcome by collecting some snow, and the latter by being extravagant with our 
hhoussa. The ground fell in terraces from die hills that rose up some distance from 
the lake, and was split up by several deep, narrow and harsh nullahs running into 
it. ... As far as we could see, a barren salt land extended due east, and we were 
follow ing a regular zone of salt country, and to get clear of this belt, it was advis¬ 
able to strike north, , , . Early in the afternoon we came to a stretch of fairly good 
grazing, and in the sandy nullah close at hand, a foot or so beneath the surface. 
Rowed unlimited water. Antelope were plentiful and tame around this spot. . . ,y 
North-east of the lake they crossed over a pass; ami of the country which they 
found over on the other side of it Well by says: *As soon as we had completed 
the descent we found a broad valley stretching east anJ west, apparently to 
eternity.* 

J o a large freshwater lake, then completely frozen over, was given the name 
of Lake Lighten. There the grazing was good, and wild-geese, antelopes, and 
kulans w r ere common. On the 13th of June we camped by another salt lake. From 
the top of a pass we had been rewarded with a very fine view of it, for the water 
under a cloudless sky was of a wonderfully bright blue, backed as it was by mas¬ 
sive snow mountains, but detestable when near for its uselessness. As we marched 
along its hanks, die heat was intense, the maximum thermometer registering 105° 
in the sun, and although there was no fresh water to be seen, we found some by 
digging. . .. In a little nullah we found three stones, which front the way they were 
placed showed that the)' had been used for a fireplace, but not at any very recent 
date, more likely two or three years ago. This was the first sign of mankind since 
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leaving Lanak La, anti had probably been made by some nomads who bail wan¬ 
dered in this direction.* A short distance farther on in the same latitudinal valley 
they crossed a number of very shallow freshwater lakes, the mud in the bottom of 
which was however so soft and treacherous that a part of the caravan nearly got 
lost in it.* This appeared to be the nature of the soil for some distance round the 
lake: we judged that its size varied in accordance with die rainfall. From this lake 
two routes were open to us, one running in a somewhat northerly direction, through 
a good, grassy t watered valley, which w r e should have liked to have taken] but as 
the other route led almost due cast, we took it, and perhaps made a wrong decision, 
for wo came to a dried-up country, widi small salt lakes, and hail to dig deep in a 
dry* river bed for water-* By this, although they were only 150 miles from Lanak-la, 
they had lost 18 out of their 39 caravan animals. Wellby gives the following 
characteristics of the country as he saw- it from a hill in that locality. South east 
of us lay a tine range of snow-mountains, and [ reckoned that if we could manage 
to steer just north of these, there would be no more difficulty about water to annoy 
us. All the ranges, large ami small, seemed to run east anti west, and it struck 
me how much more difficult, for this reason, it would be to traverse Tibet from 
north to south. Directly south of us, sotne sixty or eighty miles off, was another 
magnificent snow-range with enormous white peaks. Some six or eight miles south¬ 
east was a dark blue salt lake, with tw r o other smaller ones nestling dose to it, 
and in the nullah immediately south of us grew grass which, for this country, was 
rich, I ar away to the north again loomed another mighty snow- range.* 

After that they crossed over an easy pass in the latitudinal valley, 17,000 feet 
high, and then approached another saltwater lake, which was frozen in the middle 
only. 1 here a llock of wild-geese were resting. As wild-geese are mentioned pretty 
frequently by various travellers in connection with the freshwater lakes of Tibet, it 
may be assumed that they cross over the highlands by several different routes. 

1 he Iullowing remarks by Wellby are fairly characteristic or the highlands of 
Tibet: — »A climate like this at such a height struck us as truly marvellous. After 
seventeen degrees of Irost by night, we found ourselves basking in the open in a 
temperature of 106 degrees, showing a variation of ninety degrees in tire twenty- 
tour hours. At 7 p, m, again, the thermometer registered as much as forty-eight 
degrees Fahr. . . , Owing to the impossibility of marching with the sun so power- 
Itil, we decided to make two short marches each day, one of three hours in the very 

earl) morning, and the second during die afternoon- Our route, as far as we 

could make out, lay over a large open plain with but scanty grass, and far off we 
could see a hill standing out alone conspicuously, a useful landmark for us to march 
on to. tt nhout a distinct feature to make for, the caravan would very often zig¬ 
zag down a broad valley and perhaps cover a mile or two more of ground than 
was necessary.* 


Between camp No. J5 and camp No. 36 they erased a not inconsiderable 
river flow ,ng towards the nordi-east and north, which probably emptied itself into 

7!- ,7 7, ju “ hB . n0tK ** Wly range to the north con- 
xTn l ’ WC con j ectuml * '■'« Ik a part of the 
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> During the night ol the 2nd July stunt: snow fell. . . < We passed through a 
verjr’ barren, sandy country, so much so that it was no surprise to us at not finding 
the remotest trace of any one ever having been there before. . . . We passed 
through a sandy, stony counLry, with low ranges of hills on either hand, and further 
off another large range running as usual almost east and west.* The 4th July 
they travelled down a pleasant grass-grown valley. 

During the succeeding days they travelled mostly towards the east through the 
big latitudinal valley; the country was desolate. By this the number of caravan 
animals had dwindled down to fifteen. Camp 49 w r as made near a salt lake, elong¬ 
ated as usual from east to west Farther on we read: »l went on ahead, and so 
bare was the aspect that it looked as though we should never see any water or 
green again; everywhere the ground was mcrustated with salt; all the nullahs were 
white with it, and to all appearance w r e were leaving bad for worse.* 

One or two days later they approached »the bed of a salt lake partially dried 
up.» The animals almost perished in the soft marshy ground. »It is impossible to 
picture such a barren land as we were in, and it seemed as though there would 
never be an end to it as long as we pursued our eastern course.* They en¬ 
deavoured therefore to strike a more northerly route, but only succeeded in finding 
a fresh salt lake. At last how'ever they did discover grass and w r ater. 

At Camp 51 on the 10 th July, strange it may sound, Well by abandoned one 
or two of his men and a horse, as well as all tile provisions they were able to do 
without. He states that his reason for doing this was, that the men w r ere unable 
to keep up with him any longer. Farther on his other attendants, except three, 
ran away from him am! were never heard of again, 1 subsequently found these men 
in a very reduced and exhausted condition in Tcnkar, where they were supporting 
themselves by begging in the streets. I allowed them to return with the men whom 
1 dismissed in Tenkar. and having procured Chinese passes, they travelled along 
Chinese routes back to East Turkestan. 

After that the country proved somewhat more favourable for the travellers and 
occasionally they came across water and grazing. On the 13th July they rested 
beside a couple of small freshwater pools. On the following day one of the mules 
was very nearly suffocated in the soft ooze around a freshwater lake. Very often 
they had to cross at right angles over a number of small watercourses (nullahs) 
streaming down off the mountains to the north or south. Occasionally we read about 
violent tempests from the north, l also experienced similar storms in northern and 
eastern Tibet, although they form an exception to die usual wind, which blows from 
the west. At Camp 56 they found good grazing. The ground was frequently made 
still softer by the snow that fell. The shores around the lakes in that part of Tibet 
are at that season of the year, the latter half of July, often very soft. For instance 
we read, *We halted by a lake whose water tasted very nearly fresh, but the banks 
were so treacherous that it was a hazardous undertaking to get close to it, and 
after our precious experience we preferred digging instead. One characteristic trait 
of the climate of the highlands, a trait w hich I also observed on several occasions, 
is that you can often see the storms, with their dense masses of cloud, drifting past 
you to the north or to die south without their touching you. Wellby. speaking of 
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them, says, ’Throughout ihe (Jay storms continued to rage around us amidst the 
adjacent hills, but, fortunately, none fell actually over us.> On the 20th July he 
writes: ?the whole country appeared to be changing for the better, . - . everywhere 
there was more grass growing. .. . We were, too. making a very gradual descent, 
and felt convinced that, with such natural signs, we must before very long hit upn 
streams which would lead us to some sort or civilization.’ 

The following information is important for the mapping of Wellby's mute, >Just 
after leaving Camp 62, we were all struck with wonderment at finding A track 
running almost at right angles to our own route. It was so well defined, and bore 
such unmistakable signs of a considerable amount of traffic having gone along it, 
that we concluded it could be no other than a high road from Turkestan to the 
mysterious Lhassa, yet the track was not more than a foot broad- Our surmises, 
too, were considerably strengthened when we found the entire leg bone of some 
baggage animal, probably a mule, for still adhering to the leg was a shoe. This 
was a sure proof that die road had been made use of by some mercliant or 
explorer.. . .» 

J his route was, as Dr- li, Hassenstein showed on the general map to my 
former journey, none other than the track made by Du t rein I de Rli ins’s caravan of 
1893 and by Littledale’s of 1895, 1 have said in Vol. Ill, that my Camp No. Vlll 

in tile 1896 journey was on Littled ale's route. From that point he travelled south 
by precisely the same route that Dutreuil de Rhins anti Grenard had used two years 
before. The point at which Wdlby and Malcolm intersected their route lies im¬ 
mediately south of the lake which Grenard calls Lac No. 4. From that point De 
Rhins and Littledale diverged, the former travelog south, the latter south-east. 
Fortunately the signs of their passage were still so distinct at the time of Wellby’s 
journey, that they afford an excellent means of checking bis route on the map. 
W e shall return to Lac No. 4 when we come to deal with Gfenard's journey, 
Wei I by, who intersected it in its southern part, says of it, »A mile or so farther on 
we came to the dried up salt bed of a very' ancient lake. The salt was in every 
slia|x: and form of crustation, and the whole lake for several miles across was divided 
up into small squares with walls one to three feet high, rugged ami irregular. The 

going across this was troublesome and arduous-» Further on: »Thc following 

morning we came to a most dreary-looking region, ornamented only with a big salt 
lake, without any vegetation or kind of life, making us eager to get across such a 
solitude.* 


On the 27th July they forded a river flowing towards the north and coming 
down Irom a mountain range stretching east and west and overtopped bv big snowy 
peaks, from whose glaciers and snow-fields a number of brooks gathered into the 
principal river, which itself empties into a lake of medium size. In that region the 
grazing was excellent. There too they found three stones arranged in the form of 
an old fire-place. After that they travelled towards the east-south-east, still in the 
same immense latitudinal valley, which is separated by the Koko-schili mountains from 
he latitudinal va ley dm lies to the north of it ami in which I travelled a month 
Uer, bearing m this same locality also east-sou theast- On the 31st July they forded 
sinakr stream, which came off the snowy mountains just mentioned and emptied 
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itseJf into a large salt lake, along the southern shore of which they travelled. Off 
tlit: snowy range to the south a great number of brooks run down into this lake. 
The stir!ace adjacent to these was usually excessively soft and treacherous. At the 
eastern end of this lake Wellby intersected Bonvalot’s and Henri d'Orleans’s route of 
the 1st January 1890. The rainy season had already begun, and Wellby says, 
»Soon after dark rain began to fall; it rains, as the saying goes, cats and dogs, 
such as we had never seen it rain before.* East of the great salt lake came a 
region with excellent grazing, good water, and any number of antelopes. Wellby 
then speaks of >a kind of oasis on rising ground* ; similar small patches of vegetation 
occur also in other parts of Tibet. Curiously enough, at one of their canrps in this 
region eight mules died in one night, due, Wellby thought, to their having eaten 
some poisonous herb. After that he was left with only three caravan animals. There 
too the ground was soft and marshy. »Although we selected the nullah that afforded 
the best road, still at each step the poor mules sank into the mud above their fet¬ 
locks, and sometimes they sank down altogether, when the load had to be taken 
off, the animal dragged out, and reloaded.* 

In the eastward prolongation of the latitudinal valley they passed numerous 
tjuire small salt lakes. The lakes which I passed in the more northerly latitudinal 
valley were in general large. As the oust lifted the day became warm and the 
three mules sank deeper than ever in the sodden ground.* On the 15th August the 
travellers touched for the first time, and at an altitude of 4S60 m., a river which 
has its sources somewhat farther west and which they then followed for several days 
eastwards. »The river had swollen considerably, and flowed strong and deep, as 
though on some errand of weighty importance. Hie water was stained to a dull red¬ 
dish colour. Speaking of the same river lower down, Wellby says, »the river flowed 
thigh deep with a swift current, and was thirty yards broad-* When first they struck 
tills stream, Wdlby tells us that he took it for the Ma Chu. He followed it all 
the way down to its mouth in a large freshwater lake. As we proceeded we dis¬ 
covered we had marched into a ctd dc sac. On our right hand our road was block¬ 
ed by the river, now increased to double its size, hi front of us stretched a fine 
treshwater lake, while on our left lay an arm of this lake, covering a distance of 
some miles to our rear. There was, under these circumstances, no alternative left. 

1 should either have to cross this arm or march all the way round it. The first 
plan I attempted, hut to no puqjose, for the soil of the lake was too soft, , , . 
The grassy slopes with flowers and vegetation eventually rose into high hills, which 
again were backed by snow-capj>ed peaks. On the south side of the lake a vast 
plain extended to distant mountains.* 

Under almost precisely similar circumstances I too was compelled a month 
later to make a similar detour at a lake of nearly the same shape and size as 
Wellby's, and lying parallet to it, that is to say, stretching from west-north-west 
to east-south-east, but situated 60 or 70 km. north-north-east of the lake which Wellby 
encountered. My lake was also entered by a river coming from the west, although 
it was a smaller stream than Wejlbys, and its course J followed down to its mouth, 
and afterwards had to make a circuit round its western arm. There exists however 
this essential difference between tire two lakes: whereas my lake was a salt self- 
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contained basin, Wdlby’s was fresh- Immediately east of Lhe latter begins the 
Tschumar or Namduitu-dan-muren. Wellby, after marching for some days beside 
tliis, turned away from it into eastern Tsajdam, Koko-nor, am! Tenkar. In so doing 
lie intersected the routes of Rock hi II. Prschevalskij, and Krishna successively, and then 
gradually worked his way into regions that are relatively well known, 

Wellby cannot however he considered to have solved in a satisfactory way the 
interesting hydrographical problem which here confronted him, namely the question 
as to where tile sources of the Tsdmmar really are situated- For three days he 
marched along the northern shore of the freshwater lake, anti then he says, under 
date 26th August, ;A shon distance from the take we were lucky enough to strike 
another small stream, that took its rise from some of the neighbouring hills. 'Hiis 
stream flowed away in an easterly direction, sometimes sluggish, at others fairly fast. 
The w r ater was clear with a sandy bottom, a few yards across, and only about a fool 
deep. In some places we could see numbers of tiny fish, which always made off 
at our approach. The banks of this little stream were sandy and grassy. We 
decided, whatever happened, to follow it. By so doing we knew we must be descend¬ 
ing ihe whole lime, and what was more important still, we knew we should never 
suffer from scarcity iff water, . - . We made a double and pleasant march along 
the stream, which all the time was increasing in volume,* 

On the 29th August, thus barely three days after they left the lake, we are 
told that the river was so big that it would have been rash to attempt to ford it, 
Several days lower down Wellby fell in with a party of Tibetan traders, from the 
chii t ot w hom he gleaned a good deal of information. »To our great astonishment 
and delight he informed us that the name of the river where we had first seen Ids 
camp was no other than the Chu Ma, the very one we had been in search of. 
\\ itlujut being aware of it at die time, we had actually discovered the source of 
die Chu Ma just after leaving the beautiful freshwater lake. We had also followed 
its course fur nearly twelve days, a distance of about 120 miles. This river is 

also known to the Tibetans as the Ma Chu, and to the Mongols as the Nap- 
chjtaj-uten,> # 1 

But though this bnel description leaves us in uncertainty as to the exact situation 
oi the source of the Tschumar, the map on the other hand makes the position quite 
plain. It is shown as starting a few miles east of the north-east comer of the lake; and 
that there may be no doubt about it, we read there the words, ’Source of Chu man. 

■ ls c ° °!™* on * l he river has no sort ol conniption with the fresh- 
water lake. Nevertheless everything seems to point to the river being an effluent 
rom t e a e, or more correctly speaking, the lake is merely a vast expansion of the 

Mh d ’ ltS ‘ nitt "T be Iooked f0r a !on S wa >’forth* west, in the vicinity 

of Wellby s camp of the loth August. From that locality, which lies at an altitude 

° llif 5< ?° ! w * r . flowa ^55% untJ1 * empties itself into the lake, the 

ritutk^nn rhr C1 ^ w u ^ t one ° r two ■ regularities in the al- 

Camo i WtUCh r g C J° have Wn diminate *> for Camp 90 and 

Camp^i^rtver is made to flow S o m. uphill! Camp 97 lies at an altitude of 

* Through Unknmm Tihtt , by M. S. Wellby. PP . 6 o-jc 3 , 
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4790 01. or 10 m. below the level of the lake; the position is only 7 km. east of 
the lake arid between tile two there is not the slightest indication of a pass or 
thieshoid. It is not probable that a river, which only two days farther down is so 
large that it could not be forded, can arise without cause shown out of the level ground 
within such a short distance of the lake as these seven km. No, it is quite evident that 
the river forms the direct outflow of the lake, and this inference is confirmed by the 
statements, that the water of the river is clear and that of the lake is fresh . Dr. B. 
Hassenstein was also of the same opinion, when he traced out Wellby's itinerary 
on the map showing my journey of 1896; for in direct contradiction of Wellby’s own 
map. he depicts the river as issuing directly out of the lake. It is however interesting 
to learn that Wellby’s latitudinal valley drains seawards 180 or [90 km. farther west 
than the latitudinal valley which 1 followed. The sharp bend which the river makes 
to the north is also noteworthy. This occasioned Wellby's caravan some difficulty, 
in that the river there cuts its way through the Koko-schili, and enters the latitudinal 
valley on the northern side of that range. This is at any rate the impression con¬ 
veyed by Wellby's map; but the country is still too little known to allow of safe 
conclusions being drawn. 

The adverse remarks which may be made with regard to Well by ! s journey, 
namely that his purely geographical information is too curt; that he miscalculated 
his equipment, his provisions giving out before the journey was half done; dial lie was 
unable to manage his jx-ople, for while two of them were without more ado left 
behind in the most pitiable condition, several others ran away and met with no 
Consideration when they returned, but had, as they themselves told me, to support 
themselves on wild garlic and grass until, more dead than alive, they chanced to fall in 
with a Tibetan caravan — all these things are outweighed by the energy and boldness 
with which the expedition was led, and by the geographical results obtained, namely 
a fairly good map of the route followed, determinations of absolute altitudes, 
a brief description of the most inaccessible and till then quite unknown parts of 
Tibet, and so forth. Front Wellby’s description we are able to deduce the following 
physico-geographical features. Once fairly embarked in the gigantic latitudinal valley, 
down which he travel I ed until he struck the Tschumar river, a valley bordered 
on both sides by parallel mountain-ranges, he had no difficulties worth speaking 
about to contend against; at all events he encountered no difficulties of the kind that 
are occasioned by abrupt changes of absolute altitude. To his determinations of 
altitude we shall return lower down when 1 come to compare them with my own and 
those of other travellers. He had only to cross, just as I had in the next 

latitudinal valley to llie north, over the flat transverse thresholds or sills which 

separate the different self-contained basins one from the other. He remarks with 
periect justice, that it is incomparably easier to travel across Tibet front west to 
east or vice versa than from north to south. In the former case you march behveen 
the mountain-ranges; in the latter you have to go over them all. He might also 
have added, that it is easier to travel from west to east than from east to west, 

as I did in 1901. for then you do not have constant westerly storms to face. 

Well by has also noticed the relatively insignificant ups wd lings of the Tibetan high 
plateau; he employs very often the term tiiilb instead of the term ’mountain*. 
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When however he «Jt<J come across true snow-dad mountains with dominating 
peaks, lit; does designate them,, both in text and on the map, by the proper term. 
In this respect the relief is dearly of the same character In the part of Tibet through 
which he travelled as it is in the regions which I explored; that is to say, the mount¬ 
ainous parts that hear glaciers and perpetual snow project like islands above the 
Otherwise more gently undulating surface of the highland »ocean». 

When we consider that portion of Wellbys journey which falls within the high 
plateau proper, we find that the country in the west is in general more deficient in 
water, more desolate, and salter than it is farther east- My own observations made 
on the way between the Naktsong-tso and the region immediately east of Tsanger- 
schar was pretty much the same, On the whole however Wellby’s latitudinal valley 
would appear to be richer in grass than my latitudinal valley of 1S96; this maybe 
due to the more northerly position of the latter and its greater absolute altitude, 
Well by, like all other Tibetan travellers, observed that the salt lakes are shrinking, 
anti in the case of some of them he speaks of distinct terraces. To those who do 
Hot know northern and central Tibet irotn their own experience, it must sound 
like a paradox when they read of himself anti his caravan suffering from want of 
water. Uim would expect that a mountainous country with such stupendous altitudes 
would be the very last to suffer from lack of water; and yet such is the case. In 
this respect western Tibet is more unfortunately situated than eastern Tibet, and the 
northern half of the highlands more than the southern. The actual high plateau is 
in some localities liLtle better than a desert 

However here, as in other parts of the country, the rainy season comes during 
the latter half of the summer, and the farther Well by penetrated towards the east 
the: oltener does lie speak of violent rains, frequently occurring in short, sharp squalls, 
followed by hail a ml snow. At the same time It must be observed* that not onlv 
are the rains heavier in the east, but the rainy season as a whole is more definite 
and so to speak more concentrated than in the west He speaks also of continuous 
m tact of almost daily — storms of great violence, at the same time telling us only 
exceptionally where these storms came from. Fortunately we know from our own 
and other travellers' experience, that they blow from the west; we know that 
northerly storms also occur, although these are seklomer. 

Welt by likewise complains very often of the soft nature of the ground, and of its 
being incapable of supporting the weight of the caravan animals, anti this contributed 
more than anything else to destroy his caravan. But with regard to this the only reflec¬ 
tion he makes is, that a night’s fall of snow, covering the ground to the depth of 
tour inches or more, renders the surface very mud, worse the following day; for 
when the snow melts, the water penetrates into the already softened ground. 

It is notewortlj, that We 11 by and his caravan were affected to such a degree 
by the intense Ration dial they were forced to rest during the heat of the day 
m mare their daily marches m two instalments. I confess I have never suffered 

J t .“T* , fr0 1 "', . 1,1,1 s,,n e ' cn ™ stil1 summer days, and moreover look 

K " C *‘" t ‘ l " a<1 "P in the course of ore day. 

“n °e are “ ,hLs re 5 P“ l pronounced in the part 

1,bel wtach W W ™»d than m other parts of the country. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

JOURNEYS OF BONVALOT, DUTREUJL DE RHJNS AND 

GRENARD. 

f now pass to a consideration of the journeys of those travellers who have 
crossed the central highlands of Tibet from north to south before me, namely Bon- 
valot anti Prince Henri d’Orleans, Littledale, and Dutreui! de Rhins and Grenard. 
Beginning rtitli the first of these, I would observe that Bonvalot's journey, as a 
piece of exploring work, takes a very high place. He was the first who travelled 
right across the whole of Tibet from north to south, surpassing in tills respect all 
his Russian predecessors. He travelled during the winter (1889—go) and so had 
the intense cold to contend against: but on the other hand die ground was every¬ 
where frozen, and, according to my experience, this advantage is so great as to out¬ 
weigh both the discomfort of die cold and the absence of grazing. Geographically 
his account of his travels is poor, Grenard’s account being immensly superior, and 
even Wellbys is in some ways better, Bon valor’s book was written for die general 
public, who are not interred in geographical matters, but only care for picturesque 
and exciting incident. Bonvalot’s altitudes are not always completely reliable; 
they strike me as being generally much too high, and in one or two places in 
northern Tibet errors of close upon 1000 m. can be proved- For the country south 
of Kttm-kdl Hon valor's altitudes must however be accepted in the meantime. His 
map conveys a fairly good general idea of the orographical structure, the prevailing 
east-west direction of the mountain-ranges and of the broad latitudinal valleys be¬ 
tween them standing out with especial distinctness, though he calls the latter mis¬ 
takenly splaines*. With regard to the directions of two or three of the ranges one 
may however entertain a certain amount of doubt. His caravan started from Tschark- 
lik on the 17th November, and on the 17th February it approached the point to 
the south-east of the Tengri-nor where his farther advance towards Lhasa was pre¬ 
vented. Thus it took him three months to traverse the Tibetan highlands. I may 
pass over the first part of his journey, having already touched upon it in vol. III. 
In what follows I will quote a few specimens of Bonvalot’s manner of describing 
that part of Tibet which he visited, and will begin with the 12th December and 
the country immediately south of the Kum-kdl-darja. The thermometer was th e n down 
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to — atV 1 (C.) and the wind was blowing fiercely from the west. During the greater 
part of the journey they were able to follow the trail of a Turgut pilgrim caravan, 
a proof that the Mongols did, at any rate at that time, make use of the direct 
route to Lhasa across the highlands, though J never succeeded in gaining confirmation 
that that route is still used. 1 consider it however unlikely, for the Mongols seem 
to prefer nowadays the more convenient detour by way of Tsajdam. Under date 
the 1:3th December Bon valet says — peine sommes-nous en marche que ]e vent 
d'ouest se met a sou filer. L'atmosplfore est empoussier^e de suite; eda suffit a 
nous empecher de voir loin et nous enlcve tout sujet de distraction. Nous so mines 
sur tin plateau ondufo s'dlevant vers 1'ouest, ou il est borne par un thamon sablon- 
neti.v. Prom this we may deduce the important conclusion, that when the wind 
blows hard in winter, die atmosphere may be filled with dust, and even with fine 


sand, and from it are formed the sand-dune areas which occur in that particular 
locality. 

After that they travelled up beside the Pitelik-darja ami plunged In amongst 
the parallel ranges ul the Arka-tagh system. With regard to the weather on the 
tgth December we read — »le minimum de la nuit a et^ de — 28 degres, El est vrai 
que it* del est convert et que nous allons avoir de la neige. Elle tombe en effct, 
mais granuleuse, fine et pendant quclques minutes seulement,* and on the next day: 
>\i.rs cinq iieures du matin il tombe un centimetre environ de neige, toujours fine 
et granuleuse coiume du gresil. Et la temperature sdldve un peu, le del reste 
convert, puis un vent sud-ouest s’elcve et Je soldi apparalt. Le minimum de la nuit 
a cte de — 32 degrfis,* 

f >n more than one occasion Bonvalot speaks of volcanoes; we may take it that 
m so doing lie was misled, as Llttledale was, by the conical, volcano-1 ike shape of 
certain of the mountain peaks, The occurrence of tuff, which is pretty general on 
the highlands of ftbet, does not unconditionally warrant the use of the term volcano, 
ft is m this light that we are to understand the following observations under date 
22ml December; the traveller was then in the >Plaine des Laves*, a latitudinal val¬ 
ley lying immediately north of the main range of the Arka-tagh: >Apres avoir de- 
passe quclques contreforts sablonneiix, nous sommes dans une grande valine seten- 
dant du nord-ouest au sud-est. Au sable parsemd de touffes d'herbes succedent des 
? U ? f p ' er ? uscs £ l ui ambient avoir ete lavfe par des eaux torre mucuses. 
f“ d ? n a a lo “^ 14 « 1“ <**■» que nous avons devaot nous paralt s’unir 

U «llu quo nous venons do quitter, so drosso comme k awe dn Stromboli tol quo 

J ,,'r rtUS , ! P0Ur la , pram ” !re fols - “ u'ugiuut vors la Sidle. Cost uno Writable 

T 3 T -.. Ba “? M | »*“• J* "* »* '<= «* *» «*» quo nous tra versons est 

W. In T t • u n<mS , Camp ™ s ^ ft >r ’ h “u ** Laves*, juste a 

-St. Il VO ran lais* toraber son long inameau a trainc. Nous In baptisms in- 

siantancmcnt du nom do Reclus, le plus grand des (ninemnli r 
dceouverte fora nhfoir \ r „ * v gSographes fran t ats, a qui cette 

1 ir ‘ A eSt, , au m[heu de (** Blancs, domino un geant de plus 
7000 metres, que nous appdoos du nom de Perrier.* In the geological am en- 

£z tt^r . "T of mm* ■JSSSL'SZ 

avec grains de^ ^ 
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December 23rd: »A nos pteds, encore des scones, des laves, up sol noiratre. 
La montagne souvre largement pour nous recevoir, et se resserre a mesurc tin’on 
avance. La route est bonne pour les chameaux, molle, poussiereuse, semen tie miettes 
de schiste.* Speaking oi the next parallel chain, which likewise belonged to the 
Arka-tagh system, he says: »Sortis de la gouktte, ayant franchi encore une chaine, 
«:lle de Niaz, nous revoila dans une valke analogue ft celle 'des Laves’, mais moins 
longue, moms large, et attendant surtout vers Test. Des lacs, qui sont parfois des 
depots de sei, paraissent gelds, Ce sont encore des lits desseches de torrents, des 
colhnes nues. des orongos qui errent; toutefois la neige est arretee dans quelques 
crevasses, Cest la seule modification que subisse le paysage, il nc varie guere 
dam cette region, ht comme le ciel est brumeux, notre horizon est borne.* To 
the two vast mountain-ranges, winch he names on his map Mts Kouen-Lun and Mts 
dc N’latz, Bonvalot has given a quite erroneous longitudinal direction; probably this 
is due to the fact that the atmosphere was generally not clear. According to him 
these two ranges stretch from north-west to south-east; whereas in actual fact they 
extend from west to east, and this is the direction that Dr. Hassenstcin has given 
to them on my general map in Pder man it's Milteitungtn , on which the northern 
part of Bonvalot's itinerary is entered. Although die >Mts Kouen-Lun* are indicated 
as the second biggest range that Bonvalot encountered in the course of his journey 
across Tibet, the useful figures showing their altitude are here conspicuous by their 
absence. 

On the 25th December we read: *La neige tombe. Toujours des petits lacs 
du sd, des col lines sablonncuses. Une passe succede a une autre passe. Lorsqite le 
ciel est dair, on voit a I intini des monlagnes, des montagnes entrem£lees de pics, 
de glace et de neige. La neige tombe presque chaque jour, mais en petite quan- 
tite; k vent souffle du sud-yuest et nous perdons tout juste. Le 29 decembre, 1 c 
vent est douest et nous m sommes pas mkux, car nous allons droit au sud a 
iravem une plaine nue. Nous campons au milieu des laves, an pied d'un volcan 
aiiqud nous don nuns le nom de Ruysbrock ou Rubruquis. 

On Dec. 30th: > Au nord-ouest, un volcan se dessine nettement, dans une 

bonne pose, bien edaire, au souhait d’un photography II Jaisse pendre une belle 
chape bien plissee, surmontee d un col d'hermine blanche, que la neige a laissd 1ft- 
Pendant quatre hemes nous tnouvons des laves. Lcs plus grosses sont les plus 
eloignees du volcan, aupres duquel sont accumulees les poussieres et les miettes. 
lout d'abord notre route est agreable, Elk suit un etroit ravin bien abritd oil il 
fait chaud. Mais cela ne pent pas dnrer. Nous arrivons dans une steppe, et nous 
sommes accueiilis par un vent d'ouest glacial, Avant que I’ouragan soit a son 
paroxysme de fureur. j’ai le temps d'apereevuir a 1'ouest une grande chaine avec des 
pics blancs, a 50 011 60 verstes de la route.* 

Bonvalot describes in the following graphic and poetic language the results of 
the wind erosion and denudation, facts which he could not help observing: dja 
tempete demolit les coilines erodees, et les barkhanes des basTonds. Nous passons 
pres de masses faites de neige et de glace, que le sable recouvre. Les lois de la 
pesanteur s'exercent partout; en has des |>eines, ce sont comme des grains de mil- 
leL: plus haul, une pousskre qui forme des vagues que la tempete enleve et qu elle 
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Jancc dans Its airs ou bien qu’elle chasse a ras du so! en forme de rayons de ban¬ 
deroles ijtii se perdent an loin comre les talus, et sans cesse ces banderoles passent 
et re pas sent eiure les jambes des chevaux. Puis ce som des paqucts qui nous aveu- 
glent compl&tement, ou bien cost une pluie tie petites pierres qui crepitent sur nos 
vctements ainsi qu’une grele. "lout cela eat vraiment fantastic gue. et c ! est a so de- 
mander si la terre n'est pas en ddnience. Sommes-nous tout en ham de la planete, 
tlans ces deserts jamais Irandiis, oil elle cache sts ateliers et ses laboratoires? Est- 
ce ici quYHe triture la matters avec rage: L'ouvrier ne vent peut-etre pas qu'on 
le voie a 1'oeuvre, et il nous jette aux yeux cette poussihre. Quel curie lix pays! 
quel etonnant spectacle que ces monts de sable se glissant sur la glace! Et quel 
maudit vent d'ouestb It is evident, that the power of these westerly gales in rending 
the solid material from the mountain-sides and from the valleys, and in transporting 
it farther east, made a deep impression upon die writer of die passage just quoted. 
From it we obtain also evidence that this transportation of material takes place on 
a far greater scale and in a far higher degree in winter than at an)' other season 
of the year, Bonvalot often speaks of the atmosphere being charged with dust, I 
for my part found it almost always bright in Tibet, and when it was thick, the 
opacity was caused by moisture and cloud. I have also seen reason to conclude 
that the disintegrated material which fills up the valleys and older depressions in 
tittt is retained in the summer by the rainfall and in winter by the moisture of the 
ground, which causes it to freeze into a solid mass. But on the other hand there 
exist regions which in virtue of their relief are in a high degree proof against the 
retenth eness of moisture, that is to say regions in which the moisture runs away, 
and die surface consequently dries quicker. This holds of course with especial tores 
wherever the surface is convex; it is from such localities that the loose material is 
carried away by the wind. And in this circumstance we find one of the explanations 
of the great levelness of the plateau country. 



dune ccndre noiratre. tin cherchant d'oii viennem ces laves, nous apcrcevons aux 
environs beaucoup de cones tronques,* 

On 5th January Bonvalot says, not without reason: >Je n'ose plus decrire notre 
route. Elle cst tonjours la tneme, faite de montees et de descentes. Sa monotonte 
doit are insupportable k quclques-uns de nos hommes, Une chose fait toujours partie 
,? a route, cest t vent douest. Apres les nuits calmes, II souffle regulierement vers 
dix lieures dn matin, Aujourd'hul II est glacial comme d'habitude. Nous traversons un 
plateau, avec des creux et des reliefs, bien entendu, oil se voient quelques touffes d'herbe, 
du sable, des Java et de nombreuses trace de yaks, tie kouknes et d’oronqos ... Les 
rehords du lac du Bmode sont converts de blocs de lave. Le niveau de l'eau a dtd plus 
dleye. II a ba.sse peu a peu; on volt sur les berges six cercles enveloppant le lac et 
indtfjuant les Stages success,fs. Nous nen scmmes pas surs, mais nous croyons que dans 
ce lac jaillissent des sources chaudes, a peu pr£s au centre. Le 6 Janvier, notre thermo- 

"T TuT l 40 7T' T?*™ 4 latJudle jc mercu ^ ^ 1e ’ Tou J° urs brise 
ouest. Au nord-ouest, la bouche d un cratire qui aura vomi les laves qui nous entourent,. 
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With regard to the salt lake of Montcalm he makes the following remarks: 
>11 se dessirche, car nous traversons un de sea anciens golfes oil il a depose par 
places plus d’un pied de seL* Immediately south-east of the lake they came across 
nine large riviere gelee, which they suspected to be a head-feeder of the Yellow 
River. On the 14th January he speaks of ice-capped mountain-peaks of at least 
8000 m, high, clearly an exaggerated estimate. I he following passage is especially 
interesting, for it evidently refers to the great range which I crossed over immediately 
north of our headquarters at Camp XLiV, that range being probably the continuation 
of die lang-Ia. »Le 15 nous franchissons la passe, d'environ 6000 metres, en sui- 
vant une pente douce. A 1 ouest, nous vovons descend re des glaciers vers une 
large vallec que nos suivrons et oil la glace sera mitre cbemin. Des pics blancs 
se per dent dans la brume; nous estimons leur altitude a 8000 metres an ntoins. 
Dans toute cctte region, les pet its lacs, les e tangs sont nombrctix. Les col lines de 
terre meublc portent la marque de la fonte des neiges et du sejour des cans: dies 
ont cette frisure' et cette bouillie speciales qu'dn observe a la surface du sol oil la 
neige a fondu lentement et d'ou I’eau s'est ecoulee par gouttes comme d un eponge 
qui seche. Tous les bas-Jbnds ont rccueilli cette eau, ainsi que le temoigne la glace,* 
To this vast range Bonvalot gave the name of Mts Dupleix, and it is there that 
he erroneously assumes that one of the sources of the Jang-tse-kiang is situated. 
It seems to me extremely improbable that the pass by which he crossed over the 
range can have an altitude of 6000 m. 

The next observation dial 1 quote is exceedingly strange and incomprehensible: 
l-e 18 Janvier, nous voyons des singes traverser la riviere (’Riviere des Singes’) 
sur la glace et se jouer sur les rochers des berges. II nous est complete men t im¬ 
possible d’en tuer un seul. Ce singe est de petite taille, son pelage est roux, sa 
queue imperceptible, sa tete iietite. Cette dccoiiverte nous dgaye tous, elle excite 
I’ardeur des chasseurs.» That ajics do exist in western China js indeed known: 
Kosloff came across them during his latest journey; but we have never before had 
reports of apes on the high plateau of Tibet, especially at a time when the thermo¬ 
meter is down to —40° C, as it was on that particular day. Perhaps what Bon¬ 
valot saw were nothing more than marmots out for a little run in the open. 

Immediately south of this river Bonvalot observed the same phenomenon which 
l have described as occurring at Temirlik anti at Mus-kol in Pamir, namely the 
formation which I have called by analogy* dee volcanoes*. »Nous approchons de ces 
pointes blanches: ce sont dus cones de glace ayant 6 a 7 metres de diametre, hauls 
comme un homme et parsemes. a la surface d’un veritable cristal, de quclques-uns 
ties graviers de la plaine. Ces blocs sont fend us perpendiculairement comme certains 
fruits trop murs. Nous sommes devant des geisers geles; ils se sont converts tie 
cette calotte solide le jour oil leur force de jaiUissement n'a pu Jutter contre les 
gelees.* His explanation is of course incorrect: these ice elevations are formed by 
springs that gush up out of the ground, the water from which freezes in successive 
superimposed layers until these reach a certain height, and this depends in the first 
place upon the upward force of the spring and in the second upon how far the 
winter is advanced. If the * crater* becomes stopped up by the ice, the water seeks an 
escape at another spot, and that again imposes a limit upon the height of the ice-cone. 

y&urttiy m Ctmtrai Ash*. IV, 
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Bonvalot lorded the Satschu-tsangpo. l itis river is identical witJi that to which 
he gives on hi* map the name of Gde, Riviere {gelee)»; it is represented quite 
correctly as flowing towards the south-west. But the text, unfortunately, affords no 
information of value with regard to this river, nor do we team even approximately 
how much water was Rowing underneath its covering of ice. 

About the salt lake of Btirben-tso we an: told: iLe Bourbentso est one 

vaste saline enveloppant un reste de lac, si 1'on condtit de ee qu'on voit stir les 

rives. Aia has de la terrasse qui fut peut-etre autrefois la berge oil l ean venait 

mottrir, nous trouvons align&s les tas que de nombreux chameaux ont laisses la.* 

Here again, then, we have an instance of a lake that is drying up. The camel 
tracks along tile shore were those of a caravan of Turguts. 

Bonvalot describes in the following words his impression of the Tungri-nor 
and the mounts in-range on its southern shore. A nos pieds scintille un beau miroir 
d’argent, arrondi et prenant la forme ovale eiure des falaises, a Touest, d'ou descen- 
dt.m ties promo moires qui dccoupent des golfes. Au sud-ouest, le lac toume une 
col lint- et s etenil plus loin. Cette colline fait-elle partie d une ile ou d'unc presqu’ilcr 
.Nous ne pouvons le dire. Le Ningling I an la attire plus longtemps nos regards, 
Cette chaine ddvdoppe devant nous son arete pondree de neige et nous barre par- 
fakement 1 'horizon. On est surpris de la r^gularite — de i'altitude presque egale h 
l<eil — de cetfce suite de times surmoniant des centre forts qui s’abaissent vers I e lac, 
bien alignes commc le pourraient 6tre les tentes tfune armec ... A mesure qu'on 
avance vers le sud, le lac semble s'etargir et grandtr aussi dans la direction du sud- 

ouest, et, comme ta brume nous empfcche de voir sa fin. it prend Timmensite dune 
mer sans rivage,* 


Tom the Tengri-nor the journey was continued via Batang to Ton king. * 
Bonvalot describes in graphic terms the extraordinary uniformity of the Tibetan 
plateau, die never-ending succession of relatively low mountain-ranges that have to 
be crossed over, and the broad latitudinal valleys, with their dried up salt lakes, that 
intervene between them. From his description we get the impression that die amount 
o snow -a-1 m winter » not altogether so unimportant; the snow is dry and fine- 
grained and die wind drives it like flour along die ground. Bonvalot found at 

wLSSv 72 ""I 7 CemraI ^ IjktCau than 1 *»»* * western Tibet. 

thrv Je oft n “ n *5* Scte0Ils of llie >' car frym hk descripicm 

, ' t y ioltiTlt ' U| i the other hand he records that the nights were 

almost always *, 11 . which agrees with my own experience. It is in the Z 

die transporting power of the wind is most active 
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barren and desolate country. The Jaschibkol made an agreeable break in the mono¬ 
tonous scencrj.. Depute ce lac, qui est a deux joumees de la source du Kerin 
darla, on suit une serie de longues vallees et de cirques au sol rougcatre, resscrres 
entre des chames de montagnes dont les sommets et les flancs septentrionanx see Is. 
a partir de 55 ^ ^ jj&OO metres, conservent leur manteau de neige et derriore les- 
r|uels, vers le sud, se montraient les ctmes des gang'd on glaciers, qui Torment une 
troisifeme chaine, a peu pres parallcle k TOustoun tagh et a I'Altyn mgh. 

I lie real journey across the plateau of Tibet was Ijcgun in the autumn of 
*893* die start being made from Ischertschen and die goal being the Tengri-nor. 
the same point at which Bonvalot was forced to turn back. Thence the journey was 
continued to Peking vtd the Koko-nor. Speaking of the sources of the Kara-muran. 
Grenard says: »Le 27 septembre, nous arrivames au bord et non loin de la source 
de la branehe la plus importante et la plus meridionale du Kara mourcn. Les 
origines de cette riviere etaient ties lors completement reconnucs. Sa vallde, haute 
de 5200 metres, large de trote kilometres, au fond uni oomme un plancher, est, 

ainsi que les autres vallees de TArka tagh, de nature schteteuse, absolument aride 
et ddserte; pas une touffe d’herbe, pas tine trace d'animal, pas un vol d’oiseau, rien 
(ju'tm peu d’eau qui court, agile et claire, sur les galets plats. Pres de nous, k 
notre gauche, se dressait une masse eolnssute de neige et de glace, putesamment 
etablio sur sa vaste base, claimant a 7360 metres son pic le plus dleve. Cost !c 
point culminant non seulement de la chainc, mais probablement aussi de toute la 
region entre le Turkestan et THimahya-i His impressions after crossing the Arka- 
tagh he describes in the following words: *Le prochain jour de marche nous con- 
duisit au sommet d'un col de 5550 metres sur la ligne de faite de PArka-tagh. 

Ce ne fut point sans quelque battement de coeur que nous plongeAmes les regards 
de i’autre cote; car si notre bonne fortune nous avail permjs de nous fraycr un 

passage a travers la premiere des chaines qui nous separaient du Tibet, rien ne nous 

garamtesait, putsqu’il n’y avail jamais eu de route par la, que nous ne verrions pas 
se dresser au deia une barricre ddfi movement mfranchissable. Nous fumes rassur^s 
en decouvrant au-dessous de nous un plateau large de 25 mil les, fermd au midi par 
une ligne de montagnes aux sommets presque reguliurement ddcoii|ies en polities, 
frangeant le ciel d'une dentelle blanche, mais au milieu desquelles, droit en face de 
nous, se dessinatt nettement une passe qui semblait nous attend re. Ce soir -14 nous 
campimes done de bonne humour au pied meridional de TArka tagh. Rien n’est 
plus caracterisiique de ces pays de la [ lautc Asie que ce que nous apercevions de 
notre tente, cet immense plateau desert etendu entre deux murailles ncigeuses. Le 
sol, qui, vu d un point cieve, paralt presque plat, est en rdralii^ bossue de monticules 
et de col lines, coup^ de ravins generalement sans eau, creusd d’une foule de dd- 
pressiuns ou se cachent autant de mares vaseuses, humbles satellites du grand lac tTazur 
infiniment tranquil le, qui re flute le sole i I ou les nuages et mdle autre chose. La terre 
est gerc^e par la gelee, de couSeur bise, a peine relevee de loin en loin par une 
plague neigeuse ou par une ]ietite tache jaundtre d’herbe, rude et courte, et, la-bas, 
dominant tout, les enormes montagnes de neige, aux formes lourdes et raniassees, 
coniine accabldes sous les poids de leur solennit^ mome, ach£vent Timpression d ennui 
desole que donne ce pay sage hostile a la vie, 
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And with regard to the country tardier south he says: *Le 14 oetobre, nous 
recommencames la traverse*; d ime puissant e chaine dc montagnes presque egale a 
I'Arka High. Stir scs pontes sep t cut r ion ales, quelques oignons sau vagus croissaicnt 
jusqu'a pres dc 5300 metres d’altitude; an de!& 3 a st&ilite etait absolue. Le vent 
d'ouest, qui ne nous avail pas fait grace tine heure depuis que nous avions franchi 
1<: Zarachou da van, fut plus terrible encore pendant les deux jours qne dura le 
passage de cctte chained 

Still farther south in 34° N. lat., he makes the following general reflections 
upon: >ces solitudes desolces el infmies, dont la tristesse ne saurait s'cx primer. 
Maimenant com me auparavant chaque jour on traversait de hautes vallees a rides, 
on longcait des lacs bleus, on franchtssait des cols couverts de neige, et, chaque soir. 
on voyait tie van t soi de blanches mo mag ties dresser leurs masses majestueuses ct 
glacues, des vallees s’etendre, mornes et st <5 riles, des lacs d£ployer lent azur immo¬ 
bile et s evaporer mdlancoliquement au soldi,* 

On the 2nd ami 3rd November he notes: n\ T ous traversames deux cols qui 
nous menerent dans unc vaste vallee herbeuse, se dirigeant indefiniment vers le sud- 
est et s’dtendant entre le versant meridional des montagnes dont nous sort ions et 
line magmtique chaine neigeiise dont les j>ics se dres&aient a perte de vue, resplen- 
dissnuts et ranges au cordeau comme une ligne de cuirassiers au port d*armes.» 

Dutreuil de Rhins s expedition travelled along die north side of the Addan- 
t>iO, I schargut tso, and Selling-mo, the names of which he appears to have inter¬ 
changed; lor he calls the first of the three Tscliargad tso, the second Lac Sinueux, 
the third Gya ring tso. It is just possible that this last name is right, for we also 
fmd it in Bower, in the form Oaring Cho. We have already seen that Bower also 
calls the Addan-tso Cliargat Cho, but is on the other hand ignorant of the real Tschar- 
gut-tso. It is possible that by Tschargut-tso the natives—at all events, certain tribes — 
mean the two freshwater lakes which are connected by a short, narrow sound. About 
the Naktscmg-tso Dutreuil de Khins obtained no information: his route ran too far 
to the north. He did however hear the name, and with regard to it Grenard writes: 
.Nm, s touIioos nous renseigner sur k Nag-tchang, dont park la geographic dtinoae 
cl que Dutreuil <k Rh.ns supposait lire unc ville non eloignee .. . Nous up,.rimes plus 
l JJf “ "HU lie Nag-icbang dtait Ic nom du pays roCme oil nous ctions, dont 

k . ", “ “L an sod des montagnes.. With regard to the three 

lake, tirst menwoed I uni add what Grenard writes ahou, them: .Le ,3 novembre. 
nous campames au bord d un grand lac dean douce, k Tchar-gad tso, <|ui s'etalail 

•a.« t ne d 'T "T t mmagnes »<%«<»* tltmt les pieds baignaieit dans ks 
dTkh Ls t rT ' COn r'’ t U ™ e L ' n <,ait fort 'xJte « Dutreuil 

n ST ir n *" ran a *“* h Bontee « les Dardanelles, par 

' !“ d b,ver “P™ ■“‘"b'le de neige. Le kndemain el fc surlende- 

nu^no us smvt mes par un etroh sender U cote du pkajoK lac qu’on p„ !ss e. imaginer, 
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nous nous retrouvames dams un de ces paysages desoles d'autrefois, dans une vaste 
vallee, couverte d efflorescences salines, avec, au pied dcs grands moms blafards, 
un lac sale et pris par les glaces, qui s'etendait au loin, indcfiniment niome et 
triste. C 6 tail le premier lac gelt; que nous rencontrions, com me aussi le phis grand 
que nous eussions encore vu. On 1'appelle Gya-ring tso, nom qu'il mdrite par sa 
longueur exceptionneile de cent kilometres. C'est sur sa rive meridionals que M. 
Bower fill arrete et oblige h retrousser chemin . . . Continuant notrc marche, nous 
arrivAines au bord mfane du Cya-ring tso. II neigeait et nous etioos envcloppes 
d'une brume epaisse a travers laquelle nous nous dirigions a Ja boussole. Nous 
nous engagcAmes ainsi sur la glace du lac, mais des craquements, accompagnes d'un 
femblement de la surface, nous fit revenir precipitant men t sur nos pas, et apres de 
longs tatonnements causes par Timpossibilite de distinguer nettement, dans L’obscurite 
blanche qui nous entourait, 1’eau gelee de la terrc ferme, nous leussimes a contourner 
le lac par 1'est, nous franchinies la glace d’un ctang, traversames des col lines et 
parvinmes au pied de la grande chaine, dans un vallon vert oil se detachaient en 
noir plusieurs tentes et la muraille vivante d'un gros troupeau de yaks domestiques. 
Ce lieu s’appelait Tag-sta pou (24 Novembre).» 

It is interesting to learn that the Selling-tso (Gya-ring tso) was frozen as early 
as the end of November, and this in spite of the lake being salt and of its large 
area. It is true the salinity is not very great; but one would expect that the lakes 
Add an-tso and Tschargut-tso, that lie to the west of it, both perfectly fresh and 
both very much smaller, would freeze before it does. In the end of November they 
were however open, while the Selling-tso, the biggest lake that the French expedition 
hail hitherto encountered, was also the first frozen lake they saw. The explanation 
must lie in the depth. The part of die Selling-tso which I sounded was extra¬ 
ordinarily shallow, and if the depth throughout does not exceed a few- meters, the 
water, being so slightly saline, ought by the end of November to be so cooled right 
down to the bottom that it needs but one or two still days and nights for a dun 
crust of ice to cover the entire lake, and by the middle of January and February 
this ought to reach a not inconsiderable diickness. In die Tschargut-tso, in which 
we obtained depths of fully 4S m., a longer time will be required for the cooling 
of the water, and the ice will therefore form later. The same thing would appear 
to be true of die Add an-tso. 

The map of the French expedition, notw ithstanding that it marks a vast advance 
upon Bowers map of the same region, does not show the hydrographical inter¬ 
relations of the three lakes in question. The expedition kept to their northern shores 
and was therefore unable to see the sounds that connect them. Grenard’s sketch 
of the Ail dan-tso and the Tschargut-tso bears a very close resemblance to my map, 
and the isthmus between the two lakes is shown as very narrow, though not cut 
through by a river-arm. The western lake is represented as lying 50 m. higher than 
the eastern, whereas die real difference of altitude between them barely reaches 1 
m. In Grenard s Lac Simieux it is easy to recognise my Tschargut-tso with its 
projecting peninsulas and deeply penetrating bays. The distance between the Tschar¬ 
gut-tso and the Selling-tso is as nearly as possible correct, but the river Jagju- 
rapga. the stream which carries the water from the former into the latter, is wanting. 
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All the same the map shows the gap in the mountains through which this river 
flows. Hence it is positively wrong to make die Tsdiargi.it-tso lie 30 m. higher 
than the Selling-tso. On the northern shore of the last-named, which is everywhere 
flat, the map gives quite close to the lake three different alitudcs, namely 4462, 4430. 
anti 4450 m. respectively. 1 propose, in a special chapter, to analyse the altitudinal 
observations which we possess of the Tibetan highlands. Here 1 will only mention 
that there exists a difference of not less than 300 m, between Bower's and Grenard's 
altitudinal observations for the Sdling-tso; whereas the former makes the lake lie 
at 4732 in., the latter puts it at 4430 m. According to Liulcdaie the altitude is 
4720 m. My own observatioas resulted in an altitude of 4611 in. for the Selling- 
tso. By taking the mean of the three values first quoted we obtain 4627 m., and 
this approaches within 16 ni. of the altitude which Dr. Ekholm has calculated from 
the data that I obtained. 

The h’rench map represents three rivers as entering the Selling-tso, a >torrent 
gele*, a »Sa-tchou, riviere ge|ee», and an *eau abondante*. According to the map, 
the travellers crossed the Satschu-tsangpo rather more than 20 km, from its mouth, 
and we are told that the river was frozen in the end of November* 


in the third volume descriptive of die expedition Grenard has in an excellent 
way gathered up the general geographical characteristics. I will take the liberty of 
quoting one or two further passages from it for the purpose of illustrating the features 
which we are just now considering: 

L litre le m^ridien du Iae Pang-kong et celuf de Nag-tchou les chaines des 
montagnes sont separees par de hautes vallees st^riles que les Ti beta ins appellent 
fang, semblables aux Pamirs, Ce sont de veritable* plainer dune altitude absolue 
considerable, II est a peine necessaire de dire que ces plaines ne sail on gent point 
sans interruption ainri que des plates bandes emre les chalnes latitudmales; l’espace 
qui separe celles-ci est en realitd sans cesse coupe par les chalnes transversal et 
bos&de par les contreforts des lines et des autres. Neanmoins il subsists one notable 
etendue de plaines disposes, presque tomes fort vastes, plus vastes en general que 
es I ainirs, et tomes occupies dans leur parties les plus basses par un 011 plnsieurs 
lacs. U terrain y a si peu de peme, ou y a des pentes si mal d&ermmdes qifil 
se transforme 1 ete on marecage et nest solide que lorsqu’il cst geld. C’est juste- 
ment le caractere de la tundra siberienne. l.orsque nous pronon s ons le mot de mare- 
cage nous evoquons volonuers de vastes indues toutes verdissantes d'heriies fraiches 

le ntST. • r T** * l,aU ' 11be ‘ “ sont “ «*«*« le* vallees 

le ^ a. ^. ^ Trf “ , p i “ "> ar f“seuses. At, sud des moms Dmreuil de Rhios 

k caracterc marecage,is d„,„nue: les vallees orn p|„ s de peme et plus de vege- 

cLir m4me rr r'** *•* *** *****«- 

interesime amUnt oT >H) ' dr0 S ra l’ h, ' e J “ H “»‘ Plateau Tilx-tain, is both 

hl irktu." "TT r P u T ,ose - veganls the region between 

In. ArU tagl, and the valleys of the Indies am) th e Brahmaputra as ludng entirely 

-soumese au regime laeustre,. During the course of ,heir journey the Fremh ex- 
CZ rtlZ *“ .« -0- which were unlcnoln. time 
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poebuns of , t st,II unknown are as yet ,oo great, bet even note the number 
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which have been discovered amounts, I am sure, to something like 200. If to these 
we add the pools and smaller sheets of water, the number will of course easily run 
up to several thousands. 

On the highest parts o! the J ibetan plateau the french expedition in 189 3 
mapped i; lakes between the Arka-tagh and die Lha-ri Me-long, all of them of 
medium dimensions. Nor did they discover any lakes of large size between the 
sources of the Kerija-daija and the Panggong-ts'o. The largest was the Ma-ouang 
ts o, w ith an area ol about yoo sq. km. Grenard estimates the area of Lake Mont" 
calm at less dian 600 sq. km. and the A-rou ts T o at less than 500 sq, km. The 
I^ac des Hemiones is computed to have an area of 600 sq, km. Grenard con¬ 
siders it possible that this lake may be made up of two separate basins. The Hor- 
pa ts o covers an area ol 300 sq. km. All the rest are each less than 200 sq. 
km. But large lakes occur south of the range of M<Mong gang-ri. The Tchar-gad 
ts'o (= Addan-tso) reaches 400 sq. km. The surface of the Gya-ring ts’o (= SeBing- 
t^o}, vv Inch according to Grenard js as long as the Loko-nor, though narrower, lie 
estimates at 1300 sq. km, T while the Nam ts’o he computes at 1S00 sq. km. 

»Les eaux des lacs que nous avons vues sont salees et qudquefois chargees tie 
soufre comme cdle dc I’Atchyk koul sur le plateau de Gougourtlouk, ou d'ammo- 
niac comme celles du lac sur 1c bord duquel nous avons campe le rer novembre 
J893, Nous n’avons releve que deux exceptions: It Tchar-gad tso et le Nam ts'o 
dont les eaux sont douces, au moins potables, car nous en avons bu. Nous nous 
sommes m£me sen-i de I'eau du Nam ts'o pendant cinq semaines.* 

Grenard states that the expedition was unable to measure the depth of any 
of the lakes the)- saw, but he assumes that they arc not very deep; and he truly 
observes: »Le lac Pang kong, dont les eaux ont moins de 45 metres depaisseur 
ne compte vrafeembliblement pas parmi les moins profonds.* 

I myself obtained a maximum depth of 48 in. in the Panggong-tso, and this 
value, which I also sounded in two other lakes, was the greatest I found through- 
out the whole of I ibet- \V ith regard to depths Grenard distinguishes with perfect 
correctness between two different groups of lakes. *Les lacs de montagne aux 
rebords accentues et decoupes, tds que le Pang kong, le Ko-ne ts'o, le Nam ts'o, le 
i'am tso. le Tchar-gad tso, le lac Sinueux, sont plus profonds que les lacs tie plaint 
aux limites indecises, ceints de marecages, comme le Roul-ts'o, le Gya-ring Ls’o. le 
I ag-tsa ts o, le Soum-dji ts o. I a ml is que le Gya-ring ts'o gele au commencement 
de novembre, les eaux du lac voisin, le Tchar-gad, sont libres & )a mime epoqtte, 
et cel les du Nam-ts’o ne sont prises par les glaces que dans la seconds moitie de 
dikembre.» Otherwise Grenard considers that the greater part of the lakes of Tibet 
are >mtxte»: /. <\ their shores are partly rocky, partly flat and marshy. Nowhere 
on the north of the high plateau did they find lakes that were entirely surrounded 
by mountains. These exist principally in the southern regions, where the surface 
rebel is more accentuated. According to Grenard’s observations all these lakes are 
shrinking In consequence of the heavy evaporation and the small compensation that 
the) 1 receive from clouds and Inflowing streams. 

»Ea certains endroits on voit la trace tres neue de la baisse des eaux. Ainsi 
le petit lac Taclilyk koul, a I'ouest, est ceint de plusieurs gradins superposes. 
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aujourirhut a sec, qui out etc- fa^onnfe ct polls par les eaux durant des stecles et 
afteciom uno regularity qu’on eroirait artificielle. Sur les parols tin lac Simieux on 
ajjergoit la marque de I’ancien niveau h prt-s tl’un metre au-dessus du niveau actueL 
Nous avons noty deux lacs r^cemment dessdch^s, dont !e fond peut avoir encore 
un peu d’eau au mois de juillet. Enfin entrc KAltyn tagh et I’Oustoun tagh, par¬ 
tied iorement sur noire route entre ie Kcria daria et f Angid koul, et en divers points 
des plateaux du nurd, nous avons observe un grand nombre de cuvettes de fails les 
dimensions, on Its eaux ont evidemment sejoume autrefois, a une epoque assez 
reculeo.* 

Generally speaking, all this agrees on the whole with my own observations, 
except that we must not restrict die desiccated lakes to the area indicated by Grenard: 
die region in which they occur with the greatest frequency would appear to be in 
the neighbourhood of the highest mountains. 

With regard to the rivers of the Tibetan plateau Grenard says tlmt the longest 
have a LOurst of jo to 60 km. Amongst them lie names the JSschil'SH in the west 
and da riviere de 3 Anti lope 1 in the east. In the region to the north of the Dutrouil 
de Rhfns mountain-range he speaks of a river which was 15 m. broad and 3 feet 
deep, though it was only a sound connecting two lakes. On the south side of the 
same range they passed a river-bed, which was 350 m. broad, but perfectly dry, 
and which terminated in a lake that was likewise dried up. South of lat. 32* 20' 
running streams became more numerous. >La riviere des Licvres qui se jette dans 
le lac des Pefdnx, route a la fin d’oetobre une eau rapide, profonde de deux pieds. 
Sa vallee est dailleurs exceptionndlement eneaissye. Le torrent tributatre du lac 
ammomaque est aussi asser. abondant et encaisstLi South of the Lha-ri My-long 
range the rivers are bigger still. He estimates at 75 km. the length of the Gyou 

tcliou. which empties into the Panggong-tso; while lie puts the length of the Bogtsang- 
tsangpo at 135 km.* ‘ s 
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course always impossible to avoid errors entirely — such errors as do occur are of 
no moment. One of these Grenard himself corrected later, namely that of uniting 
the Selling-tso and the smaller lake to the east of it, into one lake on his big general 
map. With great industry and labour Grenard has collected all the information that 
we possess with regard to the orography of Central Asia, and has embodied it on 
a general map on the scale of 1:400,000 “ Carte de l’Asie Centrale dressee d’apr&s 
les travaux des explorateurs mod ernes, les cartes clvi noises, et les renseignements 
dcs indigenes.? The dominating mountain systems are depicted by means of heavy 
brown lines with the native names wherever such exist; otherwise European names 
are attached, these being nearly always explanatory. Mount We! thy is, for instance, 
the range which runs south of Wcllby's latitudinal valley. Later on 1 shall have 
occasion to refer again to Lhis excellent map, 

Quite recently Grenard has published a very readable and able account of hts 
journey, written for the general public.* From it I venture to quote the following 
succint and clear description of the physical geography of high Tibet: tPhystque- 
ment le Tibet se divise cn deux parties, la region des lacs el cello dcs rivieres, 
qui enveloppe la precedente de trois cotes en demi-cereIe. La region des lacs, qui 
s’etend c litre le lac Pang-kong, les sources de find us, te Dam La-rkang la, les 
sources du Solouen et du fleuve Hleu et eniin cx- lie des rivieres du Turkestan, aflcctc 
la forme d'un fer de hache, ayant 300 kilometres dc largeur a I’emmanchure du cbtd 
du lac Pang-kong, 700 a Pautre extremite, stir 1 roo de largeur et couvrant ainsi 
Line surface egale a celle de la France, Cette panic du Tibet etant la plus eloignee 
de 1 ' Ocean, les precipitations atmospheriques y sont plus rates qu'ailleurs, le cl ini at 
y est d’une grande secheresse et les eaux n'y peuvent acqucrir asses: de puissance 
pour triompher ties obstacles et se fagOttier un chemin vers la mer. Les chaines de 
montagne sont 1 argument etalees, arrondies, mal arttculees, separees [jar des vallees 
presque plates, semblablcs aux Pamirs, d'une altitude absolue considerable, medio- 
crement inferieure a celle des sommets. Aucune pente generale n’y est sufhsarnment 
determine pour permettre aux eaux de s’assembler en rivieres; les ruisseaux et les 
torrents vont s'endormir dans des lacs innombrables, eparpillds de tons cotes 
comine des fragments tie miroir brise. LVcou lenient des eaux cst si peu favorise 
que le terrain est entitlement impregne d’eau, sauf sur les cotes, gelt: et solide 
pendant huit mois de Pannee, boueux et mouvant au Cceur de Pete. Aucune autre 
contrdc au mondc n'a une altitude moyenne egale sur une pareilte surface. 
Cette altitude moyenne est sujjerieure a 5000 metres, les vallees ayant de 4400 a 
5300 metres, les pics des 6000 a 75 °°' les cols de 5^*°° 4 5S0O- La partie sep- 
tentrionale de cette region cst la plus elevc, les vallees n'y ont jamais meins de 4800 
metres; atisst la temperature est-elle fort rigoureuse... La vegetation cst a pen pres 
nu He et le peii d’herbe qui pousse nest jamais verte. Les patres ti be tains n’y 
viennent point planter leur tente ... La partie de la region lacustre, qui s'etend en 
segment d’ellipse entre le Pang-kong et le Nam-ts’o, le long de 1 ’itinera ire de Main 
Singh, plus meridionale et un peu moins elevee (4600 metres en moyenne), est plus 
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haf.ital.li- , . . Terre durt: et avare, fjui ne donne qu T a regret an pea tie pain aux 
homines qtii Hub itent, Aupr&s d’dlc les plus sauvages cantons de la Suisse res- 
se mb lent a des pares de plaisance. En quelrjue lieu que fon soil, on est entourd 
de hauteurs que la ncige nt quitte jamais, on est flagelle par des vents vehements 
et aigus, expose a des froids poTaires. I/aspect tie la nature est austere, monotone, 
accablant par l'enormite des proportions, rarement egaye par un soupgon do grace 
fugitive, Le sejour en serait presque insupportable si le ciel et lean n'dtaient clairs.* 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 


LITTLEDALE, CAREY. NAIN SINGH, BOWER, AND DEASY, 

1 will now proceed to consider the last of the three great journeys right across 
Tibet from north to south, namely that of Littledaie and his party. Leaving 
Tschertschen on lath April 1895, they reached Srinagar in the middle of November 
the same year, after having crossed Tibet from north to south and from east to 
west. As an energetic and hurried ^penetration into one of die most inaccessible 
anti inhospitable mountainous countries on the earth this journey is a wonderful one: 
but it has very' little to do with geographical exploration. In point of results it 
cannot for one moment compare with the second French expedition with which we 
have dealt in the preceding chapter. Had Littledaie been the first who crossed Tibet 
from north to south, his journey would have been valuable as proving the pr&rti- 
* ability of such a journey; but we did already know that it is not impossible to 
cross the country from East Turkestan to the Tengri-nor- I lis address to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London did not contain any strikingly new facts: it gave 
no general view of the physical geography of the country, but only a brief account 
of the actual journey itself and of the minor events that happened on the road. 
'Tile account conveys the impression that the sole object of the journey was the 
desire to reach Lhasa. The discussion which followed the paper was also more than 
usually barren of results; but then the address itself did not suggest any interesting 
topics for discussion. Still we ought to be grateful for even small contributions. 
Lit dedale's journey has at any rate the merit of having given us a fairly good map 
of the region traversed, a region in which he was almost everywhere the first Eu¬ 
ropean. True, it shows a lack of practical wisdom to have travelled from Tscher* 
tsehen to the point where Wellby intersected their route a year later by precisely 
the same road that Dutreuil de Rhins had already used; for even though the results 
of the latLer’s journey were not then published, and consequently were unknown to 
Littledaie, still he might quite easily have learned in Tschertschen which route the 
French expedition had chosen. But from die point of intersection just mentioned 
all the way to Goring-la in the Nin-chen-tang-la Littledaie broke new ground. His 
map gives a good idea of die country and is much better than Bonvalot’s, although 
it cannot for one moment be compared with Grenard's. 
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L tided ale crossed over the Arka-tagh — like Pjevtsoff, he incorrectly calls 
it the Akka-tagh — by a pass which lies only a very short distance west of 
the pass which 1 chose a year later. What lie says about it Ls this: 

>The pass, though not steep, was high and long, and it cost us the lives of 
live or six donkeys and a couple of horses. We found ourselves at last on the 
Tibetan plateau, having lakes and low mountains to the south as far as could be 
seen, and to the north we had the high range of the Akka-tagh, with fine glaciers 
and snowfields. . . The Tibetan plateau proper, which probably has an average 
height quite 2,000 feet in excess of the Pamirs, has, in its northern part especially, 
a very small rainfall, and in the absence of rivers the drainage of the country finds 
its way into one or other of die innumerable lakes, which, having no outlet, are 
salt. Except in the volcanic country, the valleys are broad and open,* Mysterious 
volcanoes appear with too great frequency’ in Uttledalc’s address, and there exist 
many reasons why their existence must be received widi doubt, not die least being 
that he travelled past them too hurriedly, and he appears to have taken even conical 
mountain for a volcano. 


>We passed through a volcanic country- with little grass, and water rather 
scarce. Later in the summer the grass would be better, but in May there was only 
thu previous year s growth, which had had all its nutriment weathered out of it, 
and our animats began to suffer severely.* 

ith regard to the general orographical configuration of the country Littledale 
justly calls attention to the slight degree in which the mountain ranges rise above 
the base of the plateau: AYe travelled on for some time with a dwindling stud 
over a suction of passes of no great height above the general run of the country , 
but many of them were steep.: On the other hand the following observation is onlv 
m part correct: ‘After we left the Akka-tagh we never saw a single continuous 
mountain-range till we came to the Nmchen-Tangla. south of die Tengri-Nor,* an 
observation which can only be based upon an illusion, for not only is it impossible 
to have travelled such a great distance without crossing over at least one range the 
eastern or western termination of which would have been out of sight, but, from the 
sum inn of a pass you often fancy- you can see a breach in a range where in reality 
xre exists only a relatively deep depression or saddle. Then we once more have 
votanoo, oopptng up: ,VVe pwri Area volcanoes which 

for son,. ti * Lt 11 C °” S n ° VCr 2 °' 00C) fcet ‘ had made excellent landmarks 
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had small showers — and we saw the first men since C here hen, in the middle 
of April .* 

It must be regarded as an exceptional circumstance, that Littledalu was able 
to cross die whole of northern Tibet in the summer without experiencing a single 
shower before he reached the latitude stated. Perhaps however he means a good 
steady rain and ignores slight passing showers, for these are not at all uncommon in 
northern Tibet even in early summer. With regard to the rainfall, he made the 
same observation dial other travellers have made, including Rockhill and myself, 
namely that it increases from north to south, especially during that part of the year 
in which you are, as it were, riding to meet the rain. 

After the following brief statement: iWe were everlastingly crossing from one 
lake basin to another, but as we got south the gradient became less steep than 
what we had met with further north,* kittled ale goes on to the equally brief state¬ 
ments about the Selling-tso anti the Satsclm-Lsangpo which I have already quoted. 
Speaking of the Tengri-nor, lie says: iWe crossed a low pass, and then came in 
sight of the Tengri-Nor, locally known by the name of Nam-tso = Great Sky Lake, 
vividly blue, stretching away far to the east, with here and there a small island. 
A number of promontories jutted into the lake from the north, while on the south 
it was fringed by the magnificent range of the Ninchen-Tangla; — a succession of 
snow-clad peaks and glaciers, partially hidden in clouds and vapour, which added to 
dieir size and grandeur, while above all towered with cliffs of appalling steepness 
the great peak of Charemaru, 24,153 feet. 

In die following passage he does give in brief and graphic terms a little 
resume of the physical geography, his observations with regard to the dried up 
lakes being especially interesting. 

^Almost without exception every lake in this country has greatly decreased iti 
size, and the process is still going on; there are lines of gravel, sometimes six or 
eight, one above the other, showing the height the water once had been, and marks 
high up along die rocks, as much as 200 feet above the present water-level, were 
occasionally found. On the sides of the hills surrounding the Lakor Tso the marks 
were peculiarly distinct. In past times the size of the lakes must have been vastly 
larger than at the present day. 1 noticed in several instances that when lakes had 
divided into several smaller ones by the subsidence of the water, the top of the 
ridge of land separating them was usually about 40 yards wide, perfectly level, and 
having the appearance of an artificially made dam or railway embankment. There 
was capital grazing in most places, the grass much resembling the bunch grass of 
the Western States. The country ahead promised to be easy travelling, and so it 
proved to he — valleys joining on to each other with gentle passes right up to the 
Ladak frontier, a great contrast to live country south of Chercben, which resembles 
a ploughed field on a gigantic scale; and as our course unfortunately did not lie up 
a furrow, we had to cross from ridge to ridge.* 1 

Carey’s description of the journey which he and Dalgleish took, in the year 
1885—86, through the same parts of Tibet as those traversed by the three north- 

* A Journey across Tibet; from North to Sou£jk t and iFest to Lotted by St* George R„ 
littfcdak, in Geographical /oumaij Yoi VII (May 1896), pp, 4 S 3 
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to-south journeys that 1 have dwelt upon above does not tell as very much that is 
new about the character of the general geography of the country. Hut his map, 
aid lough destitute of detail, is nevertheless valuable. About the Ajagb-kum-koi and 
its environs he gives us the following information: — 

tWe crossed the Chiman Tagh range of mountains by the Amban Acfakan 
Pass. I lie view to die south from the top of the pass showed us a wide plain 
with a good deal of water about it, and another formidable range of snowy moun¬ 
tains beyond in the distance, A big lake called the Chong Kum Ku! stretched 
away to the west farther tlian we could see, and a large river flowed down the 
plain from east to west, emptying itself into the lake. On descending we found 
that the plain was a huge morass which could not possibly be crossed by our bag- 
gage-animals, anti we therefore had to follow the right bank of the river for some 
forty miles to the east before a place for crossing could be found. The Kalmaks. 
who usually leave Abdal in May and return from Lhasa in February or March, 
are able to cross this plain when homeward-bound in the winter, but are obliged in 
summer to make a circuit to avoid the morass.:■ 

Interest attaches further to his mapping of the Bokalik valley and its stream, 
which he calls >a very' considerable stream*. It was June when he was travelling 

through this region, and he says of the weather that :hail or snow fell almost 
every day. * 

We have also five great latitudinal journeys across the Tibetan highlands, 
three from west to east, namely those by Nain Singh, Bower, and WdJby. and two 
rom east to west, namely Littlcdaies and my own. To three of these I have al¬ 
ready alluded above, namely my own, Well by s, and Littledale’s, and I have, further, 
on several occasions compared my own observations with those made bv Nain Singh 
and Li tried ale. All drat now remains therefore is to recall some of the physico- 
gwgraphital features winch Trotter succeed in deducing from the itinerary and 

r and aMc pUndh ' wh09e results far Spl i« point of 
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nwch large sheets of water were passed, generally salt, but occasionally fed by 
fresh-water springs. At the latter the Pundit and his companions would fill their 
water-skins, as they rarely knew from day to day whether or no they would be 
able to obtain a fresh supply on the road ... For the first thirty' marches from Noh 
the heights of the camping-grounds varied between 13.700 and 15,000 feet, and for 
die rest 0! the journey to Namcho the ground was somewhat higher, but there was 
no considerable rise or fall throughout this portion of the Pundit’s route. The large, 
flat, open valleys traversed by the Pundit, locally termed Satigs, appear to be much 
of the same nature as the Pdmirs between Eastern and Western Turkistdn and the 
of Northern Ladakh. These sangs of 1 ibet, however, would seem to have 
more of plain and less of precipitous mountains than either the Pilmirs or the Jilgas.i 

Main Singh gives tire following information about two small salt lakes east of 
the I so-ngombo and south of the valley of the Tsanger-schar down which I travelled: 
*The Pundit passed at route die salt marshes of Khai Chaka ami Dakdong Chdki, 
from which the people of the surrounding country collect large quantities of salt, 
which they carry for side to Ladakh, He states that the salt forms a crust, lying 
like a sheet uf ice on the surface of the mud. The salt-seekers sink through this 
crust up to their loins in mud and water and remove the salt, which they subse¬ 
quently wash, dean and dry in die sun,* 

For ten marches from Chabuk Zinga to Hissik Chaka the country was unin¬ 
habited; the road lay over a plain similar to what hail already been traversed 
between Nob and Chabuk.* 

*From Kezing eastward for a distance of 80 miles, up to Thok Daurakpa, the 
country was uninhabited when the Pundit passed through it: but it is occupied by 
the Klmmpas of Garche at certain seasons of the year. There is capital grazing, 
and an abundant supply of water and fuel (argols) diroughout. The road lies the 
whole way in one of die broad open sangs before described, lying between ranges 
of lulls running east and west. South of the Taslii llhup Cho, the southern range 
runs off in a south-east direction, rising rapidly in height, and forming a massive 
group of snow-covered peaks, known as the Shyalchi Kang Jang, the positions of 
several of which were fixed by the Pundit, although at a distance of from 30 lo 
40 miles south of his road. From this snowy group flows northwards a very con¬ 
siderable stream, the Shyal-chu, which was crossed by the Pundit in three separate 
branches, nowhere more than a foot in depth, but said to be passable only with 
very great difficulty during the floods caused by the melting of the snow In the 
summer months.! 

With respect to the road from Thok to Lhasa we read inter alia: »His route 
lay over precisely the same kind of country that he had previously traversed; it 
crossed several streams, all flowing to the north . . . Although the plain lie was now 
traversing was more dtan 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, the Pundit does 
not appear to have suffered very much from the great elevation; the weather was 
mild, and he speaks of the whole of the journey over the plains of Tibet as a 
delightful pleasure excursion, when compared with his experiences over the Kara- 
Kurum and other passes on the road from Leh to Yarkand.* 
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*ln the Sth march from Thok Daurakpa the Pundit encountered a lofty range 
of mountains which was crossed by a high but easy pass called Kilong, 18,170 feet 
above sea-level. This range runs southward and culminates in some enormous peaks 
known by the name of 1 argot Lhd. from which extends eastward a snowy range, 
numerous peaks in which were fixed by the Pundit, along a length of 1 So miles, up 
to where the range terminates in a mass of peaks called Gydkharma, which also lie 
to the south of and very near the Pundit's road. The highest of these Gyakharma 
peaks was ascertained by measurement to be 22,800 feet above sea-level . , . This 
range is probably not die watershed between the basin of the Brahmaputra and the 
lake country of Hor. for the Pundit was informed that to the south of the range, 
running parallel to it, is a large river, the Dumphu, or Hota Sangpo, which ulti¬ 
mately changes its course and flows northwards into the Kyaring Lake.® 

*The Pundit is of opinion that the Dangra Yum Cho, and die smaller lake of 
fring Jung to tile north, were formerly connected together in one vast expanse of 
water, I he Dangra Lake is even now so large, and the wind sometimes raises 
such violent waves, that the Pundit compares it to the ocean,* 

>T!his far on his journey the Pundit states that a cart might be driven all the 
way from Noh without any repairs being made to die road: but in crossing the 
range which bounds on the east the Pembo country, the path was steep and diffi¬ 
cult. There is an alternative road, however, lying to the north, by which it is said a 
cart (supposing there to be such a thing in the country) might easily travel from Thofc 
Daurakpa to the Namcho Lake without meeting a single obstacles route. The country 

J° , T cast of the Pembo di!>trict > s of a precisely similar nature to what the Pundit 
had already passed through on the west. It is inhabited as far as the Namcho Lake 
y pastoral Changpa nomads, who live mostly on the produce of their flocks and herds-* 

I he following condensation by Trotter, based however upon the Pundit's 
itinerary, is especially interesting, and proves the jierfect correctness of the concep- 
1011 wind, the 1 unclit formed thirty years ago of the general character of the Tibetan 
hrglibnds. ’The height of the plateau traversed appears to vary but little between 
5,000 and 16.000 lent above the sea-level The plain is. as a ntle, confined 
betocen mountains winch run parallel lo ihe direction of the road, hut a few trans- 
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Ky&ring Clio, is 40 miles in length, ami from 8 10 12 across. The waters of the 
former are slightly brackish, but those of the Kyaring Cho, ami nearly all the lakes 
to the east, are beautifully fresh, ami, as well as the streams which feed them from 
the south, contain abundance of fish, anti are covered by myriads of wild-fowl 
Unfortunately for themselves, the Changpas have a prejudice against killing and 
eating cither fish or fowl. 

On the occasion of the former exploration of the N'amcho Lake it was frozen 
over, and although the Pundit made the complete circuit of the lake, he was unable 
to discover any stream flowing from it- On the present occasion, however, our 
Pundit, having visited it in the autumn, before its waters were frozen, distinctly 
traced a stream issuing from its north-western extremity, and flowing in a westerly 
direction. Although, at the time he saw it, the stream was not more than a few 
feet in width, the watercourse was broad and deep, and in the summer months 
must give exit to a large river.** 

Considering the time at which this journey was made, its results are especi¬ 
ally important; the interior of Tibet between Ladak and Lite Tengri-nor was at that 
lime perfectly unknown. Now however we command more plentiful materials for 
forming an opinion as to the general geography of die country; but the observa¬ 
tions which have been made since Nain Singh’s time have only confirmed the accu¬ 
racy of his observations. The passages which 1 have cited above from his journey 
require no further comment. It is significant that he found the climate relatively 
mild; this may in 110 slight degree be accounted for by the fact that the whole way 
he had the constant wind at his back. He stales that the rivers which he crossed 
in the interior of Tibet flowed in general towards the north, a striking indication of 
the existence of a vast swelling south of his route; probably this swelling may be 
regarded as a definitive water-parting between die valley of the Tsangpo and Central 
Tibet His statement that a river issues out of the Tengri-nor anil flows westwards 
is probably incorrect. Along the northern shore of that lake he followed the same 
road which in 1872 had been taken by one of his predecessors. As appears from 
the passage quoted above, diis Pundit: found die Tengri-nor frozen. About this lake 
he gives the following information: — Though the water of the Sake is so salt as 
to be unfit for drinking, it is nevertheless quite frozen over in November, the lake 
being about 15,200 feet above the sea: when the explorer saw it the surface looked 
as if it was made of glass; it is said to remain in that state till May, when the ice 
breaks up with great noise. The lake contains fish, and quantities of small shells are 
found on the banks. In his memorandum to the Pundit's report Montgomerie adds 
the following note: The great lake, which at a distance was called the Tengri Nur, was 
found on nearer approach to be called Namcho or Sky-lake from the great altitude 
at which it is. It proved to be a splendid sheet of water about fifty miles in length, 
by from sixteen to twenty-five miles in breadth. It receives the water of two con¬ 
siderable rivers, and several minor streams, but has no exit; the water is decidedly 

* Atfount t>f the PtttidtCi Journey in Gnat Tibet from Leh itt f.addkh to Uulsa, anti of his 
Return to India rid Assam, by Captain H. Trotter, in Journal of the Royal Gtagraphkal Satiety, 
vol xi,vii (1877). 

Hr din, yntmey in Central Ail- IV, 65 
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bitter, but, owing to the intense cold, it freezes readily, ami at the time the explorer 
slur it, it was one continuous sheet of ice,* 

It is surprising to find the Pundit speaking of tile water as salt, especially as, 
as stated above, G run aid says it is quite fresh. The mention of the existence in 
it of fish and molluscs proves that it must as a fact be fresh; nor is it conceivable 
that such an extensive lake would become frost-bound as early as November unless 
it were as a fact salt. The cause of the water’s being fresh is a problem which 
future investigation must solve, because in a self-contained basin such as that salt 
water is the very r thing that one would expect to find. The Tsngri-nor is too little 
known to allow of guesses being made. About the small lake of Bui Cho, six 
miles long by five miles broad, the Pundit gives the following information: »A kind 
of borax is found Inside the lake and in it: it is called Bub, and hence the name. 
'Phis borax is used by the inhabitants of Lhasa and Shigatze as a spice for meat, 
for tea, and for washing clothes, bathing, etc. It is carried away by the traders 
in great quantities.** 

In Captain Bower s journey we find nothing that throws any specially impor¬ 
tant light upon the physical geography of I ibet. His journey, which started at 
Simla on 4th April 1S91 and lasted close upon eight months, led him right across 
unknown Tibet and through Asia to the coast- As a record of rapid travelling it 
is a good performance, and his map is in some respects always useful for fixing 
positions on the high plateau. At first he travelled through those parts of western 
Tibet which have since been examined much more accurately by Well by. Deusy, anti 
Ra whng. He brushed the western end of the Panggong-tso and to a photograph 
of ^ lake affixes the legend, *frozen over in April*, in itself a surprising statement. 
As early as July he notes incessant westerly winds, not seldom bringing with them 
rain, hail, anti snow. In general his description leaves the impression, that on the 
high plateau the summer is by no means deficient in rain; however it happened not 
seldom, that they had difficulty- in finding drinking water. Unfortunately the infor¬ 
mation given about the lakes is extremely scanty: e. g. on 6th April at Papuk: 

>Alter leaving the small lake lying to the north of our last camp, we appro¬ 
ached the Mangtza Cho Lake, and camped to the south of it. It is a fine sheet of 
water, of a deep indigo-blue, at an elevation of 16,540 feet. Round the lake there 
ts an incrustation of salt, and people from Ladakh and Noh come for it in summer.* 

^. a t1 °?* L l l ~ } u ^ 1 1 ^ ver a I jass T 7*876 feet, and then clown a lon% narrow 

valley winch suddenly debouches on Lake Am Cho (17,150 feet), - a fine sheet 

of water running north and south, salt like nearly all die Tibetan lakes, anti of a 
deep blue colour . Heading round the north edge of Lake Am Cho. we crossed 
a nec* o an wit 1 another lake, or rather the nearly dried-up remnants of a lake, 
interspersed with patches 0 r salt on our north,* 

C adini , ty . 'f £ routu l « borne witness to in this note made at 
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XM <,H 75 >. J Lxthrtr ' d * n *S m Journal of Jtayal Geographical Society, vol. 
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o\ er the country there are patches of saline efflorescence, and tile sides of the stream 
beds coming down from the hills, dry at this time of year, were covered with it. 

Bower often speaks also of westerly storms and rain during the latter part of 
the summer, I have already touched upon his description of the Tschargut-tso, 
Selling-tso, and Naktsong-tso. Towards the end of his book lie summarizes the 
experiences of his journey through the plateau region proper of Tibet in the fol¬ 
lowing words: — -The whole of Centra! and Northern Tibet, and almost the whole 
ot Western Tibet, is calks! the Chang; it consists of a high table-land, with hills 
mostly of a rounded character, with broad open valleys between, but here anti there 
sharply-defined massy ranges are met with. The mountains have a general east 
and west tendency, but no defined watershed exists, and all the rivers terminate in 
salt lakes, which appear to be gradually drying up, as unmistakable signs, that at 
one time they occupied much more extended areas than they do at present, arc: to 
be seen. The whole of the Chang itself, however, forms a most distinct watershed: 
tiie rivers rising on the east find their way to Burma and China, while those rising 
on the south anti west, penetrating tile harrier of the Himalayas, emerge on the 
plains of India. 

An idea of the general configuration of the country may be gathered from 
the fact that from the end of June until the middle of November the average alti¬ 
tude of our camps was over 16,000 feet, the lowest being 14,621 feet, and the 
highest 18,315. feet, while the highest pass crossed was 18,760 feet. All the en¬ 
ormous stretch of country crossed in that time contained not a single tree, and only 
two species of shrub, and these rarely exceeded 6 inches in height: (lowering plants 
and grasses however were found, and Dr, Thorold collected 115 species, one of 
which was found at an altitude of 19,000 feet, probably the greatest height at which 
any flowering plant has been collected. Great stretches of this Chang afford ex¬ 
cellent grazing in summer, but arc too far from suitable winter quarters to be made 
use of by die nomads, so they are left to the wild yak, antelope, and gazelle, which 
are never disturbed, except by' some wandering bands of Chukpas (brigands), who 
find these wastes an excellent asylum whence to swoop down on the tents of the 
nomads living on the border, or to retire to when pursued.)* 

Tills brief summary of the physical geography by Bower agrees in every 
respect with my descriptions and those of other travellers. 

Deasy, like Bower, devotes the greater part of his book to a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of what happened during his journey, while a relatively insignificant pan of 
it deals with geography. On die whole you derive from it a certain con¬ 
ception of the niggardly nature of Tibet; and on the other hand you look in vain 
for detailed geographical information. Notwithstanding this, Deasy''s three years’ 
journey is one of great importance; and its most important part is that which deals 
with western Tibet, Or that region he brought home with him an especially' beauti¬ 
ful and valuable map, which was published in two sheets by the Surveyor General 
of India, and this was, through the kindness of Lord Curzon, placed at my disposal 
during my visit in India. The map bears the title Map of Portion of Tibet, explored 


* Diary of a Joitraty at mss Tibtt, by Captain Hamilton Rower, 
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bv Capt, H. 11 . P. Deasy, <6th Lancers, in ii$g6». To the results of the cartographical 
labours, not only of Deasy. but also of those travellers from whom I have quoted in 
the loregoing pages, proper credit will be given in the large general map that will 
accompany mv atlas; consequently 1 need not linger over their maps here. The best 
of them all is Deasy’s. With regard to the maps of his predecessors, that travel¬ 
ler's experience is the same as mine, namely that they are uf very small value, and 
help you but little. Deasy says on this point: S his pass (Lanak La) was an easy- 
one, but as to the country beyond I now felt some anxiety, We knew that Bower, 
Dalgleish, Carey ami dc Rhins. and, possibly one or two other Europeans, had been 
over the ground, but the only maps we possessed were on too small a scale to be 
of much assistance.: 

Deasy’s journey took place between the years 1896 and 1899, ami extended 
also over a large part of East Turkestan. I need not delay long over this traveller, 
especially as 1 have already mentioned those parts of his itinerary with which 1 came 
into contact in my 1901 journey. Still I will append one or two passages by way 
of samples of his style of writing. Of tile country round the Aru-tso he says: — 

> Striking contrasts in scenery are by no means uncommon 111 Tibet, as for 
instance, in the country around Aru Gio, On the western side of this lake, which 
we ascertained to be of a different size from that marked on the latest map of 
I ibet, there is a fine range of snow-clad mountains extending beyond the northern 
anti southern shores ot the lake, but on the eastern side there are only- compara¬ 
tively low mountains, none of which exceed 19,500 feet in altitude. Not far from 
the foot of the snow range in the south-west corner of Aru Clio there is an unusu¬ 
ally large supply of wild rhubarb, which, though inferior to the cultivated kind, was 
not despised by us. f he quality ot the grass in this neighbourhood is infinitely su¬ 
perior to that ot the coarse and very sharp kind, called dungma* by Ladakis, previ¬ 
ously encountered. Here a small, soft, fine grains, known to the Arguns as peelee, 
largely preponderated, much to the benefit of our impoverished animals, who greatly 
appreciated this more nutritive food,* 

Deasy s experience was the same as mine and that of other travellers, that 
in western Tibet drinking water is in general rather scarce. Speaking of the district 
around Camp 50, he says: »In this part of the country good water was difficult 

to find, and day after day we were obliged to content ourselves with such natural 
solutions of salt and soda, or such muddy mixtures, as the neigh-bourhood supp¬ 
lied, We could think of 00 method of removing the salt and soda; but by 
boiling the muddy liquid and adding a mere pinch of powdered alum a fairly 
dear water could be obtained. The privations of the wilderness, however, have 
their compensations, and the springs of water, fresh and pure, on which we at length 
not - rvievetl our anxiety, hut gave such keen enjoyment as only those 
who have suffered Irom similar inconvenience can understand.* 

Speaking of tile snow-lall in western 1 ibet he says: »The heights are con¬ 
stantly exposed to winds which sweep them dear of snow, so that they usually 
present some pasture available for the hardy flocks of the country. In these regions 
1 tn M.tms to x no j^reat snow-fall j on the heights it k certainly slight. We could 
■scoter scarce \ any brail of avalanches, and, though we sought to determine the 
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snowline, we could find very few data on which to generalise. No well-marked limit 
could be traced, but probably little snow lies all the year round in Western Tibet 
tinder 30,000 feet.- 

iThis neighbourhood contained many lakes which showed signs of a great 
contraction in area. The salt lake at the west of Kate Chaka must formerly have 
been several hundreds of feet deeper than now. The difference of height between 
the mark at edge of Yeshil kul Like and B end of Camp 109 (which is the former 
height of the lake) is 359 feet. The difference between Camp 63 of 1896 and the 
old level of the lake is 367 feet.» 

By way of comparison with this, 1 may recall that the difference of altitude 
between the surface of die Lakor-tso and the highest beach-line that we could see 
amounted to 436 feet. 

»At some places we were troubled with dust, but in this respect Camp 63 
was by far the worst. By the beginning of October the minimum thermometer fell 
to within a few degrees of zero FI, and soon after sunset it was impossible to write 
with ink.* 

Deasy's observations in the source-region of the Kcrija-darja are of great im¬ 
portance; but that region does not strictly speaking belong to the Tibetan plateau 
proper, at any rate it does not belong to its area of self-contained drainage, to 
which we are at present confining our attention.* 

' In Tike! ami Chmest Turkestan, beiteg the Retard 0/ Three Years' Esph>ratia», by Captain 
N, H. P. Ittisy. 
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CAPTAIN RAWLING. SOUTHERN TIBET. 


In the summer of 1903 Captain Rawling undertook a journey in the country 
east-north-east of the Tso-ngombo, and thus came at several points into contact 
with the routes of the travellers last quoted. His map is excellent, anil his paper 
in the Gedgraphual Journal contains more geography than the books of several 
Tibetan explorers. I trust Rawling will give us a more detailed account of his 
journey in book form. I have entered his itinerary- on my general map on the scale 
of 111,000,000. so that it will be possible to see what relation his journey bears 
to mine and those of other travellers in the same part of the world. 1 will now 
proceed to quote certain extracts from his paper which are so characteristic that 
without further comment they afford an excellent survey of the geography of that 
part of Tibet. 

I his lake (Slit:men I so), which is over 100 square miles in extent, is bitterly 
salt, and in shape very- irregular, with numerous rocky promontories running into it 
Irom east and west. At some former date it evidently occupied a much greater 
area. The shores slope gradually, and are covered with grass... About'half a 
mile from the shores oi the lake, at a spot where the camp was pitched, an area 
of about 5 acres in extent was covered with ice, over which lay a thick layer of 
loam, upon which grass grew luxuriantly.* 

>Memar Chaka, the bitterly salt lake which we had now reached, has an area 
of about 50 square miles. The plain all around has a width of about 5 miles, the 
soil being rich and fruitful. Signs were plainly visible of the lake having been at 

some remote period about 80 feet higher than its present level. But few animals 
and I unis were to be seen.* 


.Beyond this undulating range of hills lay , hfe. eyM frMe# ovcr , 
ia\m^ an are a o I ) ear > 20 square miles,.. Round its shores, piled into great 

ridges, lay a snow-white mass of carbonate of soda and sulphate of magnesia. ‘ The 
out] me of the kkc was reindar. and thp cWp* * * - * . . 

half a mile of the ,voter,. ’ tge “' 0n Bra " ,n « 


br ,. * 7 ** => 7 "»l« oast of Jischil-kBl l K says: .Borax was foti 
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carbonate of soda and salt to soch a„ extent that some of the streams wore 
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drinkable. All of ns suffered considerably from drinking the water which flowed 
l»ast the camp, and it was not until a well bad been sunk and Fair water obtained 
that the til effects left us.* 

»I lie weather had of late been very hot, on one day the thermometer having 
registered 70* Fahr. in the shade. Thunderstorms rolled across the plains daily, 
either rolling tip from the west or forming on Deasv group, and generally accompanied 
with snow ... I he.se storms were accompanied by hail ami snow and terrible squalls 
of wind, which at times swept us from our feet and lowered the tents to the ground.* 

»On August 6 we reached the shores of Lake Markham . . . Lying roughly 
north-east and south-west, Lake Markham has a length of about 17 miles, a width 
of from 4 to 5 miles, and an area of 70 square miles. It is regular in shape, and 
is bounded on the north by low rolling hills, and on the south by a rugged ridge. 
Its shores are composed of sand and shingle, and its banks shelve slowly. On its 
waters and along its shores breed in large numbers the Brahmiiii duck. No fish or 
shrimps were seen. A river with a strong current runs by many channels into the 

lake from the west The water of the lake at its western end is fresh, but as one 

travels towards the east the water becomes more and more impregnated with salt, 
until at its eastern end it becomes undrinkable. At the time of our visiting Lake 
Markham there was no overflow, the surplus water being apparently absorbed by 
the soil, or lost by evaporation. There is, however, a narrow channel at the eastern 
extremity, which at this date was very dry. but which bore evidence that at some 
season of the year the water escapes by this channel and drains into die low-lying 

ground to the north, which is white with salt.? 

»The country to the north and east appeared a barren waste. To the east 

the desert plain stretched for 50 miles, only broken by scattered salt lakes anil 

pans, and by rocky knolls and pinnacles rising abruptly here and there. Beyond 
this again rose low-lying ranges and rolling hills. All around appeared dead: no 
fresh water, no vegetation, anti no animal life — a veritable Dante’s Inferno.* 

*Tlie ranges here ran north and south, the valleys between being full of low 

undulating grass-covered hills.- 

'On .August 20th the direction was again changed, this time towards the 
south-west, the caravan following the line of least resistance. The country' to the 
south-east consisted of great salt plains and jagged ranges. In the centre of these 
plains lay salt lakes, all of which had the appearance of rapid diminution in size. 
In some places, in fact, only salt pans remained. The low-lying land for several 
miles round the lakes was void of vegetation, but on the highlands grass grew 
luxuriantly and game was plentiful.^ 

/lliree marches further on the caravan arrived on the shores of Hoping Tso, 
a fine sheet of fresh water almost divided into two by a rock)- peninsula. 'Hie shore 
on three sides was flat and boggy, while to the south it was bounded by a rocky 
range, down whose precipitous sides many small streams added their quota to the 
volume of water. The lake, however, was mainly fed from the distant mountains to 
tile north, upon whose summits snow still lay. The water was absolutely fresh; 
nevertheless, no wildfowl were to be seen. In the lake weeds and shrimps abounded, 
but we were unable to see any signs of fish. A broad and sluggish river flowing 
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from the western end, carried off the superfluous water, which finally drained into 
the tow ground and salt lakes to the south.* 

•During the month of September the sky remained free from clouds, and the 
annoying wind ceased to blow.* 

>Before reaching the lake of Aru Tso, the caravan passed many salt ponds, 
and finally one small but bitterly salt lake. This lake formed die last vestige of 
what in olden times was a vast sheet of water, and it had without doubt been con* 
nectcd with Me mar Chaka and Aru Tso. The old shores could be distinctly seen 
high up the mountain-sides. This lake must formerly have had an extent of over 
70 square miles,* 

>Aru Tso was reached on August 39th. On the shores of the lake the cara¬ 
van halted, and here a most interesting and also important fact was noticed — the 
waters were fresh. Captain Bower visited this Jake in 1890, camped upon anti 
moved along its shorts, and writes, Like most Tibetan lakes, it is, of course, salt'. 
Captain Deasy reached Aru Tso in 1896, and his report on the water was that it 
was drinkable — a term which, when used in reference to Tibetan travel, means 
that the waters are decidedly saline or foul. And now on our journey in 1903, 
at the end of August, the water was found to be fresh, absolutely fresh, without 
the slightest trace of salt or disagreeable mineral in it. This is certainty worth re¬ 
cording, if only for the reason that, as this change has been shown to take place 
in one great lake of the Tibetan plateau, it is quite possible that at certain seasons 
or periods other lakes may become altered in character. It is to be hoped that in 
course of time Aru Tso will again be visited and its water carefully tested.* 

»fhe .Aru Tso mountains run north and south for many miles, the western 
shores of the lake lying close to the foot of the range. These mountains are digged 
and precipitous, and their summits are clothed in perpetual snow'- The range would 
be impassable were it not for two cuttings opposite tile southern shore of Aru Tso, 
where two streams have cut their way from the west right through the range. The 
passage through these openings is easj', as the beds of the streams are almost on 
a level with the waters of the lake.* 

Bum Iso lias an area of about 5 square miles. It is a shallow lake, and is 
surrounded by flat muddy shores. The water is drinkable, but has a distinctly foul 
flavour. I his without doubt results from there being no continuous overflow', though 
the lake is perpetually fed by the broad stream along which we had been previously 
travelling. In all probability Bum 1 so overflows its banks at some season of the 
year; o then vise its waters would be salt,* 

Not far from the lake lai Iso Rawding came into touch with the river Khio, 
which is identical with my Tsanger-schar; and on his map we find 011 its bank, at 
Camp 81, the name .Shankar Shah. He says: *This beautiful river poured out from 
a valley to the east, through meadows of rich short grass. From 30 to 100 yards 
wide, with a current of 2 miles an hour, it steadily increased in size, being contimi- 
a y e y .spring* rising on every side. The bed at times was stony and firm, at 
ot iers muddy and treacherous, though everywhere weeds grew freely and trout 
moved fearlessly along.* 
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From Noh to Bal Rawling followed the same route that I did along the 
northern shore of the Tso-ngomho, which he calls the Tso Mo Gualari, dividing it 
into the sections »Tso Nyak, the twin lakes Rum Tso and Nyak Tso.» He says 
that it ^consists of a string of five lakes 120 m. in length, the four most southern 
of which are fresh, and Pangong, the most northerly, salt. They' are joined to¬ 
gether by channels about 60 feet in width and 15 feet deep, the current running at 
nearly I Va mile an liuur.i 

Ravi'ling's paper thus abounds, as will be seen, in interesting observations. 
He was especially struck by the fact that all the salt lakes in the region which lie 
traversed are now undergoing desiccation, ami he gives a successful photograph of 
> beach-in arks formed by receding waten. He both mentions in his text and shows 
on his map mountain-ranges running meridionally, though often these ought rather 
to be regarded as ramifications of the main chains that stretch east and west or 
rather south-east and north-west. Nothing however surprised him more than finding 
water fresh in the Aru-tso, because Bower in 1890 found it salt and Deasy in 
1896 pronounced it drinkable, that is slightly saline. The circumstance admits how¬ 
ever of explanation in several different ways. In the first place, it is difficult to 
compare different people's taste in such a matter as salinity, depending as it does 
upon their varying standanls of what constitutes drinking water. One person would 
pronounce water salt which another person would regard as drinkable. To one who 
for some time past has been accustomed to perfectly fresh spring water, the slightest 
flavour of salt is apt to be objectionable; on the other hand if the same man 
had during the same period been forced to put up with really salt water, then 
water w ith a slight tinge of salt in it would appear to be almost fresh. Properly 
speaking however the statements of the three travellers with regard to the water 
of the Aru-tso do not admit of comparison together, because they struck the shore 
at different places. Bower touched the lake at its northern end. Deasy’s route, 
according to his map, ran at some distance from the western shore of the lake; 
but as the word »drinkab!c» is entered on its southern side, it is very probable that 
it was there that he tasted the water. And it was at the southern end of the lake 
that Rawling touched it. It is dear, that the salinity can vary a good deal at dif¬ 
ferent places along the lake-shore; a fact that is quite evident from Rawling's own 
statements about Lake Markham, when he writes (as l have already cited). The 
water of the lake at its western end is fresh, but as one travels towards the east 
the water becomes more and more impregnated with salt, until at its eastern end it 
becomes undrinkable.* 

1 also found similar circumstances in one of the lakes of western Tibet as 1 
have stated above. The difference may Lie caused by shallow passages, subaqueous 
ridges, and sounds. Besides, the mere fact of a brook emptying into a salt lake is 
enough to cause the water in die vicinity of the spot where it enters to appear 
fresh, owing to die fresh water spreading itself out over die sail, A somewhat 
similar and quite simple cause is probably the explanation of the phenomenon which 
gave rise to Captain Rawling's astonishment. Yet one other possibility is not pre¬ 
cluded, namely' that the water of the Aru-tso is subject to periodical changes of sa¬ 
linity; that is to say, that its water Is sometimes salt, sometimes fresh, diough this 

lit din, jfmrrnty in CtntrmI Art*. IV. 66 
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is only possible on die presupposition that the lake is very shallow and small, so 
that its entire volume can be renewed every year (.luring the melting of the snows. 

On Rawling's map we find a pair of lakes: across die northern lake, the 
Memar Chaku. is printed the word >salti, across the southern, the .Aru-tso, the word 
fresh*. These are evidently connected by a small watercourse cut through the 
narrow isthmus that separates them. It is therefore clear that the fresh water in 
the last-named lake flows northwards into the salt lake, although the Aru-tso Is 
shown on Rawlings map to have an altitude of 16,000 feet and the Memar Chaka 
an altitude of 16.070 feet. On Deasy's map die relations are however different, 
anil manifestly more in agreement with the actual facts. For the northern, the 
salt lake, lie gives the same altitude as Rawling, but for the Aru-tso he gives 16,210 
feet, thus indicating, as might be expected, that the freshwater lake lies considerably 
die higher of the two. Bower probably exaggerates the altitude of the Aru-tso 
when he puts it at 17,176 feet. He gives no absolute altitude for the northern lake, 
nor does he appear to have come directly into contact with it. Whatever the real fact 
may be with regard to estimates of absolute altitude given by different travellers, one 
thing is pretty certainly correct, that Deasy's statement with regard to the relative 
altitudes of the two lakes is most likely to be the true one, and not least because 
he visited them both at one and the same time: whereas in Rawling's case a long 
interval elapsed between his visit to the northern lake and his visit to the southern lake. 

With regard to the melting of the snow in this region Deasy gives the fol¬ 
lowing information: »At one camp at the west end of the long valley leading into 
the lake north of and dose to Aru Clio, the small stream by which we camped 
flowed only for a few hours daily-, showing that the hot sun of a summer's day has 
only a very temporary effect on the glaciers at the western end uf the snow range 
on the south side of the valley-.* In any case these lakes owe their existence solely 
to the precipitation, and the precipitation is more abundant in die summer, especially 
in its latter half, and the snow too melts only in the summer. During the second 
ial( o e summer the inflow into the Aru-tso is certainly more copious titan at 
any other season of the year. In case the lake really is, u I have supposed, par¬ 
ticularly shallow, the succession of occurrences may be assumed to lie as follows. 
In die spring and early summer the inflow is so insignificant that the evaporation 
" "? < “' xccss; ttie is therefore entirely cut off and consequently salt. In the height 
of the summer, especially in the end of July, Hie inflow is so copious that the salinity 
decreases every day. Hie inflow, finally, reaches its maximum in August, and the 
surplus water then flows through the connecting river-arm to the Memar Chaka. and in 
consequence of this the Aru-tso gradually becomes fresh. In proportion as the inflow 
decreases in amount and the outflow into the northern lake ceases, the lake, being 
then disconnected, grows increasingly sailer. If this order of procedure is correct. 

’ * XJ"? er dl f 1cult * understand, dial on 20th July Bower found the lake salt, 
Wn rT V av ^ P ryncmnced >t drinkable*, and Rawling on the 29th 

sittmtvn °!! nt 11 ! Mrect * . r< ^ ■ . Shuilar relations, depending upon configuration and 
situation, arc easily conceivable ,n the case of several other lakes in Tibet. 

.« . . 11 ^ , ,' U COncIude m V central survey of exploring journeys in Tibet, 

the object of which was partly to do full justice to the explorations and observa- 
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dons of my predecessors and colleagues and partly to set forth as clearly as is 
possible through the mouths of ey ft-witnesses the character of that plateau region. 
My survey must not in any sense be regarded as a historical risumt, nor can it 
indeed be such, because I have of deliberate purpose selected only those routes 
which touch the plateau cotin try proper. Of the Russian travellers 1 have conse¬ 
quently drawn upon Prschevalskij alone; no others have approached the plateau. The 
account of Grombtschevskij's journey has not yet, so far as 1 know, been published, 
so that the results ot that expedition are, as it were, swallowed up in the efforts which 
English travellers in particular have made within recent years to explore western Tibet. 

Nor have I in this connection bestowed any attention upon southern Tibet, with 
the valley of the Tsangpo and the region in which the Indus has its sources; it is a 
country that Es at all events essentially different from the interior of Tibet. True, not 
many journeys have been carried out in southern Tibet; but any consideration of them 
would lead me outside the limits oi the task which t proposed to myself; 1 hope however 
in the future, partly in southern Tibet itself, partly by means of a historical survey, to be 
able to turn my attention to that part of the country. I would refer those who may be 
de 5 : rous of studying the journeys which have been made in southern Tibet to the ri- 
snmfs already mentioned, namely Richthofen’s China, vat. I, Wegener's and Sandberg's 
books, and also to a study by S. Oldenburg in Journal Min isi erstva Narodneiva 
Prosvjiischtsehcmja, bearing the title of The Newest Literature about Tibet. Despite 
its title, this last paper devotes far more attention to what was done in Tiber formerly 
than to what has been accomplished recently. His comments, which arc very indite in 
tone, upon Grenard’s popular book, Lc 'Tibet, ought properly to be compared with what 
that traveller tells us in his great scientific work, anti the admirable qualities of his map 
ought to have been pointed out. Oldenburg’s essay, which is particularly interesting and 
exhibits great knowledge of the facts, culminates in an attack upon English policy in Tibet, 

I also have written a similar essay in the same spirit.* That the forecast which 
1 there made has proved true is in no way dependent upon the manner in which the 
expedition was carried through, for that was in every respect exemplary, but is due solely 
to Mr. Brodrick’tt short-sighted method of protecting ihe interests of England In that part 
of Asia, and his inability to render the expedition fruitful of results, both politically and 
geographically, (n the paper in question 1 ventured to make the following closing obser¬ 
vation. » And, that 1 may point to at least one bright spot in this dark picture, let us 
hope ill at, if England does make her influence effective in Tibet, she will at least have the 
country ojjenetl freely and without restriction to scientific exploration. The last hour of 
the closed door policy will then have struck and ail avenues will stand wide open to the 
eager investigator.: What I meant by this is not difficult to understand. 1 hoped that 
within the course of ten or twenty years Tibet will be thoroughly traversed from end to 
end and from side to side, anil its geographical, orographical, and geological problems 
will be investigated, at all events in their broad outlines; in other words, that the 
white patches on the map of Tibet will be filled in with lines and hatchments indica¬ 
tive of mountains, rivers, and Jakes, and that the pioneer work will be accomplished, 
and everything ready for the slow and patient Investigation of details. 


‘ Dtr ngtisciit Angriff auf Tibet , in Die Wot he s iBth June 1904. 
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Since J wrote the above words various works have been published about the 
English expedition to Lhasa, and in connection with them l cannot abstain from add¬ 
ing a few remarks with regard to the geographical results of the expedition, I had 
hoped that, if nothing else was gained by the expedition, it would at all events have 
thrown the country open for the future; but in one of the books alluded to I find 
the following passage: -There is no doubt that even now as I write Tibet has 


again been trebly barred against the foreigner; but if by force or fraud another 
traveller shall find himself at Nagartse, let him go ten miles to the south-east and 
cltmb the saddle ut the la la,* And further: >Never again will the lonely iso¬ 
lation of the Forbidden City call out all that is best in a race of pioneers. Her 
challenge no longer rings across Asia, and the echoes of more than the call have 
died out with it. It is true that the curtain has again fallen, and fallen more im¬ 
penetrably than before; it is true that in all probability no other living white man 
will ever see the brown mice of PahlenThamo, or watch the lazv ascending line of 
blue incense smoke in the chapels of Na-chung Chos-kyong — but the charm of 
Lhasa is for ever broken.** 

Ilius the curtain has once more fallen, and all that has been won for the 
future is that the frontiers will he guarded with treble zeal against the approach of 
foreigners. Any way we may comfort ourselves with the reflection that only one 
year before the linglLsh expedition started the jealous exclusiveness of the Tibetans 
was enforced with great valance. Turgut and Tsajdam Mongol pilgrims, then on 
the way to Lhasa, were willing enough to report the approach of a caravan from 
the north. And now, I have no doubt, there will be a host of self-appointed spies 
ready to carry to the lamas for a slight reward everything they see and hear. Still 

Ir J ?T rc l ° T m Mr * Dou £ las Ftfsh&dd’s hope, dm Lord Cureon, him- 
f m ° St ^“'^ished of living Asiatic explorers, and a devoted friend 

g g tip ical science, will succeed in despatching one or more geographical ex- 
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petitions. One tiding at any rate is certain, that he will do all he can to render 
the lamas amenable to reason, in so lar as political obstacles do not intervene. The 
inexplicable and very inopportune passivity in face of the interference of Russia 
has even led us to fear die evacuation of the Tschumbi valley, a step which would 
be interpreted by the Tibetans as weakness and would destroy the effects of Lord 
Curzon’s Tibetan policy. In that case it would be necessary to wail for a legal 
Anglo-Russian constellation before that policy could be guided to a consequential 
issue, and until that happens geographers must just wail patiently. In view of the 
energy and far-sighted purpose and political sagacity which characterize every thing 
that Lord Cnrzon undertakes, we may rest assured that he will not draw back 
from a task which he has once taken in hand nor be content with half measures. 

If in the future Tibet becomes guarded with threefold greater jealousy, tin; 
question arises, what will become of the active traffic from which London expects 
so much? I have previously been so bold as to express my doubts with regard to 
this point, and Candler says, »But the whole trade between India and Tibet is on 
such a small scale that it might be in the hands of a single merchant*.* What 
are the goods which will be offered to the Tibetans in the new markets that have 
been opened? No answer can be given to this question until the traffic is actually 
started and organized; but it must not bo forgotten, that on the English side this 
traffic is only a means for getting into friendly communication with tile inhabitants 
of that so jealously guarded country'. 

It would be unjust to demand that the geographical results of the English 
expedition should bear anything like a reasonable relation to its costs, and we ought 
to remember that geographical discovery and exploration formed no part whatever 
either of its programme or its Lask. Had the expedition cost only the sum that was 
first asked as a war-indemnity from tlte Tibetans, namely half a million sterling, it 
would have been sufficient for at least a hundred expeditions of the same kind as 
that described in the present work! 

In its main features the part of Tibet which was traversed by' the English 
mission was already tolerably well known; and of this a clear proof may be obtained 
by glancing at the first-rate map published in Pe ter maun s Mitteihmgcn ,** before 
the English expedition accomplished its object. The route from Phari to Gyangtse 
and on to Schigatsc wax mapped as far back as 1783 by Turner, and speaking ol 
this map Landon gives the following excellent testimony: »A very' good piece ot 
work, better than the best London maps of 1903,1*** In the year 1878 the Pundit 
A—K— travelled vi& Tschumbi and Phari-dschong, the same road that Bogle 
look in 1774 and Manning in 1811, Turner’s map Iras of course been in several 
respects improved as a consequence of the excellent means at the disposal of the 
English expedition. 

The route taken by tlte expedition from Gyangtse raj Jamdok-tso, across the 
Tsang-po, to Lhasa is exactly the same ax that which was travelled over and ad¬ 
mirably mapped by Chandra Das, Of the country' traversed by the recent military 

* Tht Unveiling of Lhasa, by Kdmurcd Candler, ji. $1. 
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expedition the most interesting portion from the pliysico-geographical point of view 
is without contradiction along the north-western shore of the Jamdok-tso. On the 
Jesuitii^ map this lake, which they called Pehi or Paid, is represented as a perfect 
ring, though in this respect it is somewhat modified on d’Anville's map of 1735. 
Reel us has a reproduction of thus last, and when speaking of the Tibetan lakes he 
says: »Entre autres le Yamdok ou Palti. que Ion represente sur les cartes, d’apres 
d'Anville, sous une forme presque rtiguli firemen t annulaire, comme celle d'tin fosse 
entourant une citadelle, L'ile, que d’ailleurs quelques descriptions repr^sentent plutot 
comme une presqu'ile, se dresse a plus dc 700 metres de hauteur au-dessus de la 
nappe ties eaux, qui se trouvait eUe-m6me a 4114 metres d'altitude.i* Reclus's 
information belongs to the year 1882, the year in which Chandra Das concluded Ids 
journeys, 'flic travelling companion of the last-mentioned, a Buddhist named Ugyen 
Gy also, trained in the Survey of India, and clearly an exceptionally intelligent and 
conscientious topographer, made a map of the Jamdok-tso, which the members of 


the English expedition were unable to improve upon except in unessential particulars. 
It possesses also the advantage ol including nearly the whole of the lake except 
ihe north-eastern shore and peninsula; while, to judge from London's and Waddell's 
maps, the English expedition touched only the north-western shore at the points where 
Manning also touched it in the year iSn. The subsidiary lake Dumu-tso is plotted 
in such detail as to suggest that it must have been visited during some side-excur¬ 
sion. The eastern part ol the lake does not however appear to have been personally 
visited, but is copied directly from Ugyen Gyatso. who was the first to prove that 
the lake does not form a perfect annular sheet of water embracing an island. At 
the base of the peninsula Ugy en Gyatso shows a deep bay and a small lake, Dumo- 
tso: but the new map shows two small lakes. This constitutes the real difference 
between them; nevertheless it does not necessarily prove that the native surveyor 
wax mistaken. The northern subsidiary lake forms the direct continuation of the 
bay, bnd is at the present time separated from it by an isthmus that rises but slightly 
above the water, the whole forming one extensive marsh, dangerous for a man on 
foot to tread upon and inaccessible to a horse. Probably if the surface of the 
Jaimlok-tso were to rise one or two teet this isthmus would be put under water, 
and we Should then have precisely the same map that Ugyen Gyatso gives us. The 
journey of the latter data from itfftr, that of the English expedition from 1904; 
consequently twenty-three years intervene between their respective maps, and I am 
~ tint lure exists no reason why a change should not have taken place 
Slid as that indicated by the difference between the two maps. In vast numbers 
of lake-depressions throughout the whole of Central Tibet, all the way to the Pang- 
gong-tso, we have observed remarkably- striking signs of a progressive desiccation, 
n some cases we have found drat the old strand-ramparts run one above the other 
hk the rews of benches tn a Roman circus; in fact, in one place we came across 
a beach-1 me r 33 m. above the existing level of the lak* Yet there is no need to 

in* thTrtS t0 r th !.^ >henomeno ^ » connected with climatic changes alTect- 
_g Jhe whole of j ibet, in order to account for the difference between the two 
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maps. It is, [ admit, quite true that, as I have already mentioned, Nam Singh on 
his map of i $74 shows the Luma-ring-tso in western Tibet as being much bigger 
than I found it in 1901. Hut, although of the former lakes there now remains in 
many places nothing except a bed of gypsum, fantastically modelled by winds from 
every quarter, it is nevertheless not credible that the desiccation proceeds so rapidly 
as to be noticeable within the space of two or three decennia. But an easier ex¬ 
planation can be found if we call to mind the Bruckner periods; besides, we have 
no knowledge whatever as to whether the level of the Jamdok-tso is or is not de¬ 
pendent upon the seasons. In several of the lakes of Tibet, both fresh and salt, 
we have had occasion to observe a rise in level when the snows begin to melt in 
the spring on the surrounding mountains. Now as it happened, Chandra Das and 
his travelling-companion passed between Nagartse-dschong and Pedi-dschong in the 
end of May, and the English expedition in the end of July. On the former occasion 
the thaw-water was streaming down to the lake from every direction; on the latter 
occasion the inflow had passed its maximum stage, but evaporation was very active 
and was rapidly lowering the level again. It is therefore very probable that both 
maps are correct and that the isthmus is under water in the spring. And the likeli¬ 
hood of this supposition being true Is strengthened by the fact that at the end of 
July the innermost part of the bay is called on the English map by the name of 
Jamdok-tso, just as the principal lake is, so that it is evidently regarded by the 
Tibetans as being a part of that lake rather than as a permanent. Independent 
side-Jake. 

It is a matter of less importance to ascertain whether it was Ugyen Gyatso 
or Chandra Das who drew the map of the jamdok-tso. According to Landon the 
merit of this belongs to the former, whom he calls »one of the best of our native 
explorers*; but according to Rockhill it was the latter who is llie author of the map. 
In his preface to Chandra Das’s book, Rockhill says, that when the latter set out 
on his second journey in 1881 he 'was again accompanied by Ugyen Gyatso, who 
acted as secretary', collector, and surveyor, though much of the later work, includ¬ 
ing the extremely important survey of Lake Paid (Yamdok-tso), was done by the 
traveller himself*. 

According to what Landon and Waddell say, the Jamdok-tso is undergoing 
a process of desiccation, although their statements are not backed by any reliable 
figures, The former says: 'There is, perhaps, much excuse for the old belief, that 
the Jam-dok-tso is indeed a ring of water, for in the two wide places where the 
great circle is broken the shaking stretch of black mud is even now more kin to 
water than to land ... A hundred years ago it must have been shallows — a thousand 
years ago, perhaps, the old level betrayed on the hill-sides to this day was awash. 
Forty feet added to die present height of the water would change the shape of the 
lake curiously indeed,** In Waddell we find the following interesting statement: 
•Although this magnificent curve of landlocked water winding among the lulls is not 
now a complete ring, it probably was so originally in its glacial period, when its 
waters overflowed the stony promontory of the Tag or 'Rocky 1 Pass. It certainly must 
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have been almost a complete ring in comparatively recent historical times, when it 
was continuous with the Devil's Lake across that narrow isthmus now so consolidated 
that we cantered over it on the way on our visit to Sa Hiding. Its two ends are 
only separated by the Tag ridge. The people say, and indeed there is ample evid¬ 
ence, that the larger lake is drying up and receding. As we passed along its shore 
we could see the old tracks on the hill-side 20 to 30 feet above the present road, 
am! in tire side valleys were well-marked shallow terraces, for too feet or more, 
marking evidently former levels of the beach. Its water undoubtedly extended in 
former times up the side valley, down which we came to near the Kharo Pass, as 
the shelving shingly plain, spotted with white saline incrustation, forming the bed of 
that valley, was dearly continuous with the floor of the lake. The level of the water 
nowadays fluctuates within narrow limits from year to year, and with the season according 
to variations in the local snow anti rainfall. The desiccation of this lake is doubtless 
due in part to the increased evaporation consequent on the disappearance of its 
glaciers and glacial feeders permitting the air to become warmer, whilst the rising 
of tile Himalayas, which has continued up to recent times, must have cut off a con- 
stderable amount of its former rain supply. The water of the lake tasted slightly 
saline, as was to be expected in a lake which had no outlet, and which was fed by- 

rain and snow from the hillsides, dissolving portions of the lime anti other rocks, 

and an evaporation leaving the salt behind; but although slightly brackish it was 
quite drinkable and made good tea.** 

With regard to the Dum-tso (the 1 Dev [Is Lake*) Waddell says: dt is on 
practically the same level as the Vamdok. not more than 1 or 2 feet higher, and 

is merely a portion o! die latter which has become detached and Isolated by the 

drying up of the waters of the great lake.*** 

I cannot here let slip the opportunity of pointing out the extremely remark¬ 
able geographical homology that exists between the Jamdok-tso and the Naktsong- 
tso, which I mapped and in part sounded, both these lakes have lieeri formed by 
nature on precisely the same model, and it must be pronounced a very singular thing 
that a lake which Is intrinsically abnormal in shape should be paralleled by another 
at no great distance away. The resemblance between the two lakes is at least as 
great as that between the islands of Celebes and Dschilolo (Jiiolo or Halmahera) in 
the hast Indian Archipelago, I he photographs of Live Jamdok-tso which were taken 
bv die members of the Lnglish mission might equally well pass for views of the 
Naktsung-tso. The most important differences between the two lakes lie partly in 
their sbe, die Jamdok-tso Wing a good deal the larger, and partly in the fact that 
the rocky island ot the latter is connected with the mainland on the west by three 
narrow strips of ground and consequently Is in reality a peninsula, whereas (lie island 
of the Naktsong-tso is united with the mainland by merely a narrow alluvial isthmus 
of a wholly secondary character, it too being on the west. In both alike the greatest 
expanse ot water lies east of the island; in both alike the shores are fringed by 
smaller islands, headlands, and bays; and in both alike there exists a tiny isolated 
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isltt close the south-east shore. Both these lake-basins are, beyond doubt, like 
srr many others in 1 ibet, reminiscenses of a long vanished glacial period. 

My sole object in recalling the fact to which J have adverted above was lo 
show that the regions visited by the English expedition were already relatively well 
known before. Hut, the object ol the expedition having been accomplished, why 
was not tile opportunity seized of furthering the cause of geographical exploration: 
Candler points out in his book, and quite justly, that then for the first time within 
a century an opportunity presented itself of solving the problem of the connection 
between the tsangpo and the Dihong or Brahmaputra- How long have not geo¬ 
graphers reasoned about and discussed die problem of the lower course of the greatest 
river of Tibet, whether after its issue out of the mountains through what in point 
of size is one of the most magnificent transverse gorges in the world, it drains the 
woods and valleys of Assam and then mingles its waters with those of the Canges in 
the vast delta ol that river near the metropolis to India, or whether under the name 
of Ira wadi it directs its course through Burma to the confines of the continent. 

Recently however it has been agreed that the Tsang-po and the Brahmaputra 
are one and the same river, Lieut.-Col. Waddell has in an original way endeavoured 
to prove the fact etymologically, both the Tibetan anti the Sanskrit name signifying 
j Brahma's son*.* lie localizes its great fall, probably one of the most beautiful and 
one of the most imposing on the earth, in 2g" 1 36' N. lap and 94" 47 1 E, long. At 
the foot of the fall, where the water boils and thunders amid clouds of scattering 
spray, stands a monastery, a pilgrim resort, burled in sub-tropical greenery. A devil 
king, represented in the usual Tibetan manner, dwells In tire frothing columns of 
the waterfall itself, and the forces of nature which are there displayed before the 
pilgrim’s eyes are in a high degree calculated to render this demon sovereign an 
object of submission ami dread. But as yet no white man has seen that wonderful 
region: there still remains a pretty wide gap between the reconnaissances which have 
been carried out by the Pandits from the north and Englishmen, especially Needham, 
from Assam. Thus one of the greatest and most attractive of geographical and geo¬ 
logical problems si ill awaits solution in the = breaching* glens and gorges of the Indo- 
Chinese rivers, especially that of the Brahmaputra; for this stream is not merely 
remarkable geographically in it* mysterious sweep round the eastern end of the 
Himalayas, hut it also occupies an important place from the historical and religious 
[joint of view. So far as human knowledge reaches backwards in time its never 
slumbering waters have been indissolubly associated with the destinies of the Tibetans 
ami the races of north-east India. With regard to this problem Waddell says: It 
is, however, the Lower Tsangpo Valley, below the berry, which is the most interest¬ 
ing and important, both from an economic anti a geographical point of Hew. For 
the Tsangpo, the central river of Tibet, is now proved almost beyond doubt to be 
the upper source of the great Brahmaputra river of Assam, anti along its banks 
therefore would he the natural inlet to this country from the Indian plains, whilst in 
the Lower Tsangpo valley would seem to lie the richest and most genial tract of 
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Tibet, resembling Kashmir in appearance, and giving access to tile gold-mines east 
of the Jamdok Lakes.!* 

But no expedition has ever penetrated into that region, although it would, I 
am certain, yield a richer geographical harvest than the great Lhasa expedition, 
Younghusband, himself a distinguished geographer, was actively interested in the 
idea of such an expedition. Indeed all preparations were made, and Captain Ryder 
was appointed chief of the enterprise. But the very day before they were to start 
from Tschaksam, there came a message from Simla countermanding the undertaking. 
Candler complains of the unreasonableness of the military authorities: They had 
come liirough so far without a single disaster, anti it seemed that no scientific or 
geographical considerations could have any weight with them in their determination 
to take no risks,?** 

Another geographical task which the English officers were expected to ac¬ 
complish was to connect their own route from India with the network of itineraries 
which 1 had traced in Central Tibet. The gap which confronted them here was 
even smaller than tiiat along the Brahmaputra and much easier to bridge over; but 
the project of bridging it over met with the same fate: it was prohibited. Candler 
is quite right when he says: ?An expedition to the mountains bordering die Tengri- 
nor, only nine days north of Lhassa, would have linked all the unknown country’ north 
of the Tsaftgpo with the tracts explored by Sven Hedin, and left the map without 
a hiatus in four degrees of longitude from Cape Comorin to the Arctic Ocean. 
But military considerations were paramount.!*** He might have said however two 
degrees of latitude, for the hiatus in the long distance from Cape Comorin to Cape 
Fscheljuskin is no more. Dschallok, the point at which I was compelled to turn 
back, is situated according to my observations, in 31 6 45’ 1 > N. hit, and 90 46* E, 
long, or 240 km. Irom Lhasa. By means of the postal system, organised in the 
Chinese way. a letter can be sent, as 1 learned, from Dschallok to Lhasa in a single 
till}'. It was considered that a caravan tike mine would require five days to per- 
torm the journey, ami not half a month, as Waddell tries to make out in his book 
(p- 45 0? and it the journey were taken in easy stages, and some attention bestowed 
upon die 1 engri-nor in passing, it could be done, as Candler suggests, in nine days. 

U would not however be sufficient to connect cartographically with the lowest 
poim reached by me, it would also be essentia] to link up with the itineraries of 
other travellers, \\ hen you study a map of Tibet, with the routes of travellers 
plotted on it, you see how the majority of them converge upon Lhasa. Pfsche- 
valskij, Bonvalot, Bower, Kockhili, Dutreuil de Rhins, Littledale, and I were all com¬ 
pelled to turn back when within a more or less short distance of that city. The 102 
officers ol the English expedition were masters of Lhasa for five weeks: they were like 
the spiders at the middle of the web the strands of which were broken off quite near 
to them. Had the opportunity been seized, by means of small parties radiating out 
Irom the centre, to pick up as many of these loose ends as possible, the expedition 
wou ia\c ei n entitled to high rank from the: geographical point of view. But 
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as matters turned out it cannot claim any place at all in the history of geographical 
discovery* 'Jhnt old and well-proved explorer of the Himalayas, Frcshfidd, has in¬ 
deed attempted to make the best of the geographical results obtained, but the 
attempt is at the best feeble.* Candler in his sincere and outspoken way is also 
right when he says: In European scientific circles much was expected of the Tibetan 
Expedition. Hut it has added very little to science. The surveys that were made 
h,i\t. done little more than modify the previous investigations of native surveyors.*** 

Candler dwells upon the fact that the only exploring plan that was carried 
through was of subordinate importance as compared with the projected excursions 
towards the Tengri-nor and the Brahmaputra. And in this again he is right. The 
members of that expedition were Captains Ryder, Wood, and Hauling and Lieut. 
Bailey. They travelled westwards up the course of the Tsaogpo, and crossing over 
the Sehipki pass reached Simla in the beginning of the year 1905, having in three 
months covered a distance of 1300 km. The telegraph announced that they brought 
back with them a rich geographical harvest. Unfortunately the route which they 
traversed is one of the few in Tibet which had been already mapped. It was in 
the year 1865—66 that the incomparable N'ain Singh performed the famous jour¬ 
ney an account of which was admirably published by his instructor, the then Cap* 
tain I’. G. Montgomerie of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, in the Journal of the 
Royal (Geographical Society tinder the title Report of a Route Survey made by 
Pundit * — from Nepal to Lhasa , and thence through the Upper Valley of the 
Brahmaputra to Its Source,*** The paper is accompanied by an excellent map. The 
work that was accomplished by the Pundit is divided by Montgomerie into four 
sections: (1) Thirty-one determinations of latitude with the sextant; (2) mapping of 
a distance of 1200 miles through absolutely unknown country; (3) temperature ob¬ 
servations and fixing the absolute altitude of 33 stations by means of the boiling- 
point thermometer; (4) the keeping of a diary, with descriptions of the new year’s 
festival at Lhasa, etc. 

Wonderful men those Pundits! The English have made extraordinarily clever 
use of their intelligence and fidelity, and in many cases the pupil has excelled the 
teacher. They work with the accuracy of selfregistering instruments, and wherever 
their labours have admitted of control their trustworthiness has been fully demon¬ 
strated. In making practical use of the natives in tins way the Russians have not 
advanced very far. How easily' they could long, long ago have shed light upon 
the geography of East Turkestan. Mongolia, and Tibet with the help of the Buriats, 
who iii respect of intelligence leave nothing to be desired. Previous to Nain Singh's 
journey, and it is now 40 years since that took place; East Turkestan and tile whole 
of Tibet were perfectly unknown. Over the interior of the vast Asiatic continent there 
hovered a pale reflection, faint and shadowy, of the journeys of Marco Polo and the 
old Jesuits; hut that was all, 

" On the i$lh January Freshfidd delivered an address on the expedition before the Indian 
section of the Society of Arts. His hope, that some means may be hit upon of converting the iccu- 
fiorary occupation of the Tsehuwbi valley into a permanent occupation, was cot vctv happy in the 
light of the repudiation of Yimitighusbanri's action in making that temporary occupation. 
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With regard to Captain Ryder s expedition, let us hope that lie has surpassed 
his predecessor. But kt us also at the same time hear in mind that Nain Singh 
shortly before he set out on his journey had been trained in probably the very best 
school that any explorer has ever been able to profit from: lor two years he had 
shared in the journeys of the brothers Schlayiiuiveft in Ladak and Kaschmir. 

The address which Younghusband gave before the Royal Geographical So¬ 
ciety is published in the May (1905) number of the Geographical yournal under the 
title of The GfOgrapkital Results oj the Tibet Mission* When the leader of that 
expedition, him sell a distinguished explorer, delivers an address with the above title 
before the most illustrious geographical society in the world, one has every reason 
to expect to leant something from it, blit I must honestly confess that this expec¬ 
tation has in my own case resulted in disappointment: the paper affords abundant 
evidence throughout of the correctness of the opinions to which I have given 
utterance. Rawling and Ryder's expedition is the only one that a fiords any warrant 
for the concluding words of the paper: I trust, therefore, you will believe that the 
Tibet Mission Ii;ls not been barren in geographical results.* 

Captain Ryder in the course of his journey westwards is said to have mapped 
40,000 sep miles of country, including tile source-regions of the Brahmaputra, Indus, 
and Satlej all in three months! Such a statement can only be received with 
scepticism, when it is borne in mind that, although the expedition marched beside 
the Jamdok-tso, it omitted to sound its depth, notwithstanding that it carried boats 
with it, and the boats of the natives likewise lay beside the shore. Both the war- 
correspondents and Young husband speak of the deep blue colour of this lake, which 
has given occasion to one of its names, the - Turquoise Lake*, and wonder whether 
that colour is due to the purity of the atmosphere or to the depth. 

Hie information about the climate Is not exhaustive. It is not sufficient to 
tell us that the wind blew hard without a break during January, February, and March; 
we also want to know from what (pinner it blew 1 , whether from the west, as through¬ 
out the whole of Central and Northern Tibet, or whether other laws govern the 
winds in the relatively low valley of the Isangpo. According to Waddell s meteoro¬ 
logical tables the prevailing winds in winter and spring blow from the south-west 
and south. Another discovery is not in accordance with the actual circumstances, 
\ ounghusband relates, that when tile expedition left Gyantse on the 14th July they 
were a good deal hindered by heavy rain, ami they were speedily disabused of the 
idea that Tibet is a rainless country, 1 had already made die same experience three 
years before in the same month, and in the evidence of this 1 need only point to 
a few passages in the account of my ride towards Lhas a.* *The worst of all was 
the rain: it came down like a deluge. ] have never seen it rain faster , The 
rain continued to stream down without intermission* its monotonous patter-patter 
rowned all other sounds ... It rained as ii only rains in Gilan and Mazanderan ; 
m tact, the only place where 1 have seen rain anything like it was at Asterabad . . . 

i\e minutes alter we left Gom-dschuna the inevitable rain began again, and we 
were verj soon wet through ... It rained as if — as if the si uiccrgates of heaven 
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were pulled up . „ . 1 he rain came down in dead earnest, and . , , we soon had to 
™t amt <% a trench all round the tent to head oft' the water* And on the Sth 
August I noted: All night it poured with rain.i 

In a word it rains in my hook far more than it does in all the books of the 
war-correspondents taken together, and it is an error in suppose that the Tibetan 
rain was one of the extremely few geographical discoveries of the English expedition.* 
.Still it would be ungracious to dwell any longer upon such small matters. Voting- 
husband s paper is written in the simple but fascinating style which distinguished 
his earlier works. \ur must we indeed forget Lhat the object of the expedition 
was political, and that its scientific results will no doubt be published in due time. 

* Jn a criticism nf my book Central Asia ii/i.i Tibet, printed in the L it era risehts Zen tea!btalt, 
Prof. A. Kjrchhofi say.s aEso: Isabel vqtn Nsctlrrschlng^rmcn Tibet muss fprtsn :ms der VVi&sen- 

s^baft srhwrudeu. Viclfnchr ermheitu im* Tibet als das Wmtrierhmi, wo auf Tnge wu*k*nl rafter Trnc- 
keubcil* tin deuEQ Her Baden miter iiryster Verdun slung m stfihlloseti Rissen berdet, die furcht barren 
Eiitladungen von GewdiersUinnert* Eft) gel sc h! age n. Schnvc* mid Rc^enfallen uitensivcr Art ljhiI mehr 
tSgiger Daucr folgen. 




As appears from /he authors statements in the following chapter, it was A is 
intention to add to Ms At ins a genera/ map of the scale /; i,ooo r ooo+ embracing his 
oum routes and those of other travellers in 'Filet. The preparations for such a tnap 
had. time ever. on the authors depart/ire to India in October, tqoy> not proe ceded so 
/at as he himself hod hoped token he wrote the words found he!mo on pages 
542 547 * execute tn his absence even a rpropisionah map, which he 

would be able to declare valid as a > first edition* for a future better map, has 
been found impossible by the ehar{ograpliers to whom he entrusted this work. 
lh\ Hedin s neiit journey m Tibet has furthermore been accompanied by consider- 
aide geographical results; without a particular knowledge concerning them such 
a general map as is here in question would he antiquated even on its first 
apptcu ante* He will no doubt after his return supply the omission which must 
now occur in his work. 
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GENERAL MAP OF TIBET. KWEN-LUN BORDER-RANGES. 

In the preceding chapters I have attempted to bring together the statements 
and descriptions of other travellers which can serve to throw light upon the struc¬ 
ture of the interior of Tibet and in general elucidate the nature of its physical 
geography. Lower down I shall endeavour in succinct terms to give a sketch of 
its general relief in so far as that can be constructed from the observations and experi¬ 
ences of myself and other travellers. Hut before proceeding to do that 1 will, ac- 
cording to my promise, try in some measure to explain the orographical structure 
of those parts of Tibet which I know from my own experience, backed up by the 
accounts of my predecessors, 

I had imagined that this reconstruction of the existing materials would not be 
a particularly difficult task, and that the red lines which mark the journeys of the 
different travellers on a general map of Tibet would be sufficient to permit of the 
various mountain-ranges being traced and located with a very fair degree of cer¬ 
tainty. We have to conceive of Tibet as being, like the Iranian highlands, a gi¬ 
gantic ri’aUengcbirge*, or a great number of mountain-ranges running on the whole 
parallel tt> one another and crowning a vast ups welling of the earth's crust. We 
have also to imagine these ranges, at all events the biggest of them, as forming 
continuous crests of varying height, and rising here and there into vast swellings 
capped with perpetual snow and glaciers, with in other places lower connecting 
saddles, which afford more or less convenient passes. Betw een these principal ranges 
there exist others of secondary rank, they too invariably parallel and stretching from 
east to west, though there are minor deviations in certain localities and in the north¬ 
western curve that characterises western Tibet. Certain attempts have, it is true, 
been made in the light of our existing knowledge to frame a map of the mountain 
systems of Tibet and the directions of their strikes, as, for example, hy Dr. G. 
Wegener anti by I\ Grenard. Tire former, making use of all the material avail¬ 
able in 1891, constructed a map, >Uebersicht des Kwen -1 un Gebirgesi, which, con¬ 
sidering the time it was made, was very meritorious; it must be remembered that 
most of the more important journeys across high Tibet belong to a later date than 
the year named. With regard to the situation and direction of the ranges Wegener 
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relies chiefly upon Richthofen, Prschevalskij, A— K—, Nain Singh, Carey, etc.; but 
the three great journeys which previously to that time had been made right across 
the highlands, namely Nain Singh’s, A— K—’s, and Bonvalot’s, were not sufficient 
to give a trustworthy idea of its general structure, and Wegener's map is in conse¬ 
quence only approximately correct. Looking at the eastern half of Tibet, we lind 
that he makes the ranges run too much in a north-west and south-east direction: 
but the cardinal error, w hich it priori imparted to his map an appearance of great 
improbability consists in this, that he represents all the ranges of northern and 
north-eastern Tibet as proceeding from a main range which forms the northern rim 
of the highlands, separating it from East Turkestan, and to which, following Prsche- 
valskij, he gives the extremely unsuitable name of >Russische Kette*. That there 
does exist a great border-range of that character we know very well. But then the 
ranges in the interior of the highlands have nothing whatever to do with it; they 
do not break away from it as branches and ramifications, but they run parallel to 
it, and are so far of the same orographies! rank as the border-range itself, in that 
each constitutes an equivalent fold in the earth's crust, the only difference being 
that some of these folds exhibit a more powerful and energetic sculpture and relief 
than others do. 
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details. On the whole it arrets very closely with my own, showing a level plateau 
traversed by a number of mountain-ranges stretching east and west. 

When however 1 attempted myself to draw a similar orographical map, 1 
discovered that the task was beset with the greatest difficulties, and in the matter 
of the direction in which the ranges nm real certainty can be attained within 
narrow limits only, namely in those regions in which the travellers' itineraries lie 
close together. This is the case, for example, with the region between the Astin- 
tagh and the Kum-kol basin, where I have myself crossed over the ranges in so 
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many places that even in default of any Other material 1 should be able to draw 
the ranges which exist there. The same thing holds good, although to a less degree, 
of the whole of the broad zone Which lies south of the region just mentioned and 
stretches thence southwards to the basin of the Selling-tso and the Tengri-nor. In 
the extreme west of Tibet it would also be possible, with the help of the older, 
and especially of the more recent, itineraries, namely those of de Rhins, Deasy, 
Well by. Bower, and Raw ling, to set forth die broad features of the relief of the 
country. On the other hand it would be labour wasted to attempt to tieline the 
ranges in the heart of central Tibet, and in the country between Nain .Singh's route 
and the valley of the Tsangpo, In fact, the results of any such attempt would have 
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to be constructed lo such a great degree upon guesswork that they might with 
justice be pronounced valueless, or at all events useless for scientific purposes. And 
it requires but a slight study of the available material, and observation of the many 
white patches that exist between the middle portions of Well by’s and Bower's routes, 
and also south of Nam Singh’s route, to be convinced that so it indeed must tie, 
l'or these reasons I was obliged to let drop my original purpose of attempting to 
trace the mountain-ranges right across the Tibetan highlands; that is, to prolong 
the ranges which I crossed over in the east in a westerly direction until they be¬ 
come lost in the world of mountains which have been traversed by Deasy, Rawling, 
and others. What prevents this from being done are the big gaps in the heart of 
the country, and anyway the difficulty of the task becomes apparent when the great 
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differences are borne m mind which obtain between die relief of eastern Tibet and 
the rdier of western Tibet, [f we may judge from the maps of the travellers last 
named, the impression is mvoluntarily borne in upon us that in the west the relief 
is ess regu ar, the mountain-ranges more closely crowded together, and the parallelism 
ar less pronounced than m the east. In the former quarter meridional ranges, or 
am rate vast ramifying ranges, are not rare; but such ranges are practically 
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ofEas Turk,T‘ii "1 T be c ™P='red with the lowlands 

Ithr n C T' “ " ,he ^-KCumulations are extraordinarily 

TdZ rfdlr ' 1"’ ‘ 1,e T *“ ^ ceases, and we have 

ti™ h.ll . 1 IT ^ d ' reCti ° n ’ *» fon *c precisely the satne observa- 

m Ui affords a l. v, We " b >' 5 “COS, Tibet fro,,, west 

to east affords a valuable proof of dus. ]„ proportion as he advanced towards the 
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east the more individualized and the more connected became the ranges, and the 
easier it grew for him to advance along the latitudinal valley which he was travelling 
in- A map of 1 Ibet showing nothing but the lakes and rivers would alone be suffi¬ 
cient to suggest to us the regional difference in the configuration of the country. 
In the parts of Tibet which I and others have explored the lakes stretch almost 
without exception east and west, whereas the lakes in western Tibet are more irregular 
in shape, and stretch quite as often north and south as they do east and west. 
Even in the central lacustrine region, in which Nain Singh made his important dis¬ 
coveries, the lakes are distinguished by Lheir irregularity of outline, although the two 
largest of them, the Tengri-nor and the Selling-tso, incline to stretch east and west. 
With regard to those parts of Tibet which have not yet been visited, it may fairly 
be assumed that, at any rate towards the north, they lie in resjieet of relief and 
character intermediate between the regions that border them on the east and those 
that border them on the west. Hut for the country between Nain Singh’s route and 
the Tsangpo we possess no data whatever, even if we follow Wegener and Grenard 
and assume, with tolerable certainty, that there exists in that region a vast main 
range, parallel with the Himalaya, and flanked by several minor parallel ranges, 
and assume further that there are river valleys and lakes between diem. 


r 



Fig. 356. THE ARPA VM.LEV; LlVlKISC SOL.TH. 


It is not merely the recollection of the deficiencies that are still incidental to 
our knowledge of Tibet which has prevented me from carrying out my original 
plan of making an accurate analysis of its orography, but other reasons of a prac¬ 
tical nature have also weighed with me. before I were in a position to carry- out 
my purpose. I ought to have at my disposal the whole of my own cartographical 
materials properly worked upt but at the moment of writing Major Bystrom and 
Lieut. Kjellstrbm have not yet finished their labours. And I am even farther off 
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from what is the roost important of alt. namely the general map on the scale of 
i : 1,000,000, on which every well-known itinerary that Iiels hitherto been made across 
Tibet will he traced Ii is self-evident, that with such a map to help one. it would 
be far easier to follow the course of the mountain-ranges than by instituting pro¬ 
visional comparisons between the maps of the different explorers. And yet one 
other practical reason! 1 intend within a month or two to start upon a fresh journey 
to the unknown parts of Tibet, during the course of which I hope to he able to 
fill up many of the more serious gaps that now confront us- In view of this, it will 
be better to postpone my critical anti final analysis until after my return home from 
my new journey, when the result cannot fail to be at all events invested with greater 
thoroughness and completeness. What 1 have to say in the following pages must 
therefore be regarded as merely a preliminary attempt or sketch of a characteristic. 
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and in this [ shall confine myself principally to a consideration of the eastern 
half oi the highlands of Tibet that possess internal drainage, namely the region 
between 31 and 39 ° N. I*. and S6“ and JL long, k Is within 'these limits 

. tl ^ gr f 3ter of m y own Tibetan journeys fall, and it is within their con¬ 
fines that the most important journeys of other traveller have lain. In default of 
r e >ig general map of I ibet, l have had prepared a provisional substitute on 
tie same scale 0(1:1,000.000, showing my own journeys, and on the same 

J haVr t P i 0tted thc routes, namely those of IYschevalskij, the 

jevtsoff <j*j»d*on, Urey, Wellby, Bower, Ruckhill, lionvalot, Dutreuil de Rhins. 
and Liuletlale. Hie three expeditions mentioned first, fall however to such a small 
extent within the region of interna] drainage as 1 have just defined it that they 
, ' Lr} f IlU ‘ e real 10 us - that they help us to follow more easily 

nlh !lT ° l " On the extreme south, again, the region is 

touched to only a very slight extent by Main Singh’s route. The map which I have 
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thus constructed can only be called a provisional one for the additional reason that 
I have had neither time nor opportunity to make the requisite corrections in the 
itineraries, anti remove the errors which unavoidably cling to some of them. One 
of Bonvalot’s lakes comes, for example, too dose to one of my mountain-ranges; 
in Littledalc the mouth of the Satschu-tsangpo lies about 1 i too far to the east; 
and flower's itinerary in the vicinity of the Addatt-tso and the Naktsong-tso Ls not 
in perfect agreement with the real situation of those lakes. All these errors can 
only be reconciled with one another when the whole of the materials have been 
dealt with by an expert cartographer, and this task will be undertaken, after the 
completion ot tile principal map, by the institute of Justus Perthes, of whose coopera¬ 
tion 1 have been kindly assured. 

Errors in longitude are of course the most likely to occur, together with errors 
in the distances between the several meridional routes. But seeing that our immedi¬ 
ate object is to try and trace the latitudinal mountain-ranges with the help of me¬ 
ridional routes, the errors in question are not of the greatest importance. But not¬ 
withstanding that I have the assistance of six meridional routes on my map. all drawn 
pretty close to one another, it lias proved anything but an easy task to trace the 
ranges which are crossed by them all Even though it is evident that Bum;dot, 
DutreuD de Kliins. Littledalc, and myself on three separate routes have crossed over 
six different passes situated in precisely the same latitude or approximately the same 
latitude, Lhat does not at all prove that all these passes arc of necessity situated 
in one and the same continuous mountain-chain. For if the ranges just at that 
spot have a west-north-west to east-south-east direction, the six passes, just because 
they are situated on the same latitude, evidently belong to six different ranges. 
Equally too can the range which is crossed by any one of the six passes taper away 
in both directions without having any direct connection with the ranges that are 
crossed by the two nearest passes. Moreover it is quite safe to assume, lhat one 
and the same pas t-west range varies much in altitude at different longitudes. Suppose 
that Bonvalot, for instance, has crossed over one of these ranges by a very high 
pass, he involuntarily carries away the impression that that particular range must 
be one or the very loftiest in the interior of Tibet, and he indicates it as such on 
his map, making it blacker than all the other ranges in that same region, and finally 
he confers upon it a resounding name. In one or two places my itinerary' runs at 
the distance of half a degree from Bon valet's, and consequently there exists every 
reason to suppose that in the same latitude as that in which he crossed over the 
pass mentioned 1 too should encounter a high pass; but what [ in reality find are 
merely low swellings. On the other hand I do find, say, a lofty pass at some 
distance farther south, which inevitably causes doubts to arise whether the last-named 
range is to be considered as a direct continuation of Bonvalot's; that is to say, it 
becomes doubtful whether the range has a prevalently north-west and south-east 
direction or whether the low pass lying on the same latitude as BonvaloTs high 
pass belongs to an east-west range which chances to be lower at the point where 
I crossed over it than where Bonvalot did. 

In consequence of all this no small degree of uncertainty necessarily' attends 
the construction of an orographical map, even of those parts of eastern Tibet in 
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which travellers routes do run relatively close together. Vet had we possessed no 
other mati-rial than the meridional routes, this uncertainty would have been greater 
still than it actually is. Hut fortunately for the northern half of the region in question 
we have the advantage of two latitudinal routes; in its middle portion also two, 
though it is trite short ones, running from north-west to south-east; while in the 
south we arc fortunate enough to have quite a »faggot> of latitudinal routes. Con¬ 
fining our attention in the meantime to the hist mentioned, namely my route of 
1896 and Wdlby's of the same year, we have in them a fixed and incontrovertible 
basis for determining the direction in which the mountain-ranges run. These two 
routes in the part ol I Shut with which we are at present dealing are situated between 
35 ^ntl 3b IS. !at„ and follow throughout the whole of their extent vast latitudinal 
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valfcvs lying between equally vast main ranges. an< | the sai.1 ranges ran as nearly 

irf n Tt”“ l "f , ™ “S* « «*«• of ranges, north of ray 

i ih K l It U!i l ' a " d |1 the systt ™ ° r ra "K K lwtwMn ">y route and Wellby's 
. the koko^chilr. or at all events the westward continuation of the range which 

ST txLl wf "r h rh l P0Ski “" *“*» ° f dlese two mountain-systems 
herng fixed, we mtght therefore reasonably consider i, probable that the ranges 

whrch he next them on the south run on the whole parallel to Zn or a, Ac 

^r^ocar 1 . S | y | Wn , ,he f eCti °" * m ' Hey P“»“ Nevertheless this 
“ ™ S 'eat ' h S f r f0r my route of I 9°° does not cross 

Z, ^too, rorne " S , T"" ^ XLVI « a " d Can,,, LV1. any more 

travelled atone the t V u XXX,I ‘ a " d XXXVIII; instead of that we 

^n defitS ha V f >S bet r n ,te "’O^dn-tanges, which in the 

words the n,ounL-r»nges aV ra ra d “ rein "sT *TT ‘" °‘ h “ 

they are moreover les s distinct ami wT U>wani * th( ‘ east - ‘ ind 

north of them T-ikintr „ 1 continuous than m the country to the 

mem. taking now another steo fardw-r 
compact ran«e. a true dnmf™’ . 1 artllcr i0uth > we come to a vast, 

ma,n rartge of the first magnitude, namely that 
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which I crossed over near Camp XLI (1901) by a pass 5,468 in. above sea-level, 
ami this is a range which recurs on other meridional routes. South of that range 
the configuration again grows less regular: instead of broad latitudinal valleys running 
between distinct mountain-ranges we have a vast number of less regularly formed 
mountains, in which, though the east-west direction does indeed prevail, it is ne¬ 
vertheless less sharply accentuated. When we enter on the map those portions of 
the course of the Satschu-tsangpo that arc known, that is to say those [arts of it 
which have been touched by Bonvalot, Rock hill. Bower, de Rhins, Littledalc, and 
myself, we see that that river flows from the east-north-east to the west-south- 
west, and if its valley is to be ranked as a latitudinal valley, it would seem to pre¬ 
scribe an east-north-east and west-south-west direction to the mountain-ranges. Now 
this inference is contradicted by Grenard's orographical map; but according to 
RpckhilTs map the upper Satschu-tsangpo does appear to flow in a latitudinal valley. 

Finally, in the extreme south of the region which we are considering, we have 
found that the ranges there exhibit a very distinctly emphasised east-west main di¬ 
rection and parallelism, a direction that is best defined by the arrangement of the 
hydrographical chain — Selling-tso, Jagju-rapga, Tschargut-tso, Addan-tsu, Dagtse- 
tso, and Bogtsang-tsangpo. South of that and throughout the whole of the way to 
the Panggong-tso we were accompanied by an especially important range, though 
sometimes low or broken; this appears to form a water-divide between the recently 
mentioned basins and those that were discovered by Main Singh. This range exhi¬ 
bits also a striking parallelism with one or two other pliys ico-geogr a pineal main 
features with which we are already familiar, namely with the thalweg of the Tsangpo, 
which is of course a true latitudinal valley, and with the Himalayan system, which 
forms the southern margin of the 'Tibetan swelling. There a more pronounced north¬ 
west to south-east direction Is assumed by the ranges and their latitudinal valleys, 
which are connected with the surface folding of the Tibetan highlands; for while in 
the extreme west the ranges are, as it were, squeezed close together, in the east 
they' diverge more and more from one another. 

When in the future Tibet shall have been traversed in all directions, the ge¬ 
neral maps of Lite country will unquestionably show some especially imposing and 
dominating ranges, with regard to which we possess at the present time only the 
most imperfect knowledge, or which we know only very' fragmentarily. One of 
these is the range which probably forms the westward continuation of the range 
with the 546S m. high pass north of Camp XLI (1901), and which, again probably, 
makes a connecting link between the Tang-la in the cast and the Kara-korum in the 
west. Another circumstance eloquent of the existence of such a range, which might 
indeed be regarded as the true backbone of the Tibetan highlands, is. that in the 
faggot 0 f Tjheian ranges this particular range really does occupy a median position 
in relation to the K wen-Inn and the Himalaya and all the other mountain-ranges. 

In the unknown region of die south, that is to say in the country immediately 
north of the valley of the Tsangpo, we likewise have reason to suppose the existence 
of an important mountain-range, one part of which is the Nin-tscheng-tang-la on the 
southern shore of the Tengri-nor; and the same important range we find again also 
in the west, namely in the Ahmg-gangri swelling. These two sections would, it is 

Hidim* Jfurmty i* Cintrvt Jii*' ^ ^9 
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tnit, not be sufficient to warrant us in positing die existence of a continuous range; 
but we are also justified in presupposing, almost ol necessity, the existence of at 
least utn important water-dividing ridge between Nain Singh’s lakes and the Tsangpo, 
We may I unlit t take it dial the most north-easterly of the head-feeders of the 
Imhis likewise gathers iis waters om of this unknown and mysterious range. 

Staring now that our knowledge ol I ibet is so defective, it would be. as the; 
render will readily see, and as I have already mentioned, a rather thankless task, 
tu seek to unravel its vast concourse 11 mountains; although the attempt itself would 
perhaps not In- without its interest, the result would be practically worthless. On 
my general map on die scale i>l i : 1,000,000 I have considered it inadvisable to 
rater anything except absolute facts, /, c. die fragment* of the various ranges which 
have been visited by different travellers, paying no regard to the mutual con- 
uerttnns ol the ranges themselves cither to east or to west, in this respect the 
map will artord ample opportunity to the speculative ingenuity of geographers 

, " W|H . ,k,c « menta T evidence of the state of our existing knowledge about 

ilte mountains of 1 .bet. However the time will come when it will be completed 

. [E " 1traru?s ‘ ai1tl thi:n the several fragmentary sections will be linked together 
into continuous ranges and I he dubious patches will grow smaller and smaller in area, 
until finally they disappear altogether. The geological structure, of which we have 
a., >u but die faintest idea, wall likewise in due time be elucidated, and simultane- 

l"ul .I T' r^irr', am(ornmion ofTib “ bi scientifically explain,,!. 

, *>■ x ™f ] ™ who have traversed eastern Tibet meridionally carried with 

Llem spec,mens of rock Irom the various ranges which they have eroded over, we 
s o Id possibly have thereby been put in possession of an additional means of 
disentangling the mutual relations of the several r -uw« -m,l , 

auction* one with another. * ^nseipiently their con- 

Still for those who have travelled through Tibet it will not he difficult to form an 
idea ol what the map will look like which some ,hv »il1 ■ 1 ll " 

that part «f the world u itu ti. ‘ represent the mountains of 

;li „s i IVpJn ' K for !"»<*"*. Il« mount- 

of -l„„ tTO kn in S/u/trt //l,ib M " sb "'™e thc ^ m ^ le “« , ™ap 

**£!*?■ are 

surface features. | hi* ,viii JvJZllv rth £ * 

the very fact U there l, i„!1? ' , ,™ nam ^ «***■ bk«. and rivers. It is 

force* upon hoc Ho/ttts v, the';!!!' " '' lL ol) ma P in question which 

is practLilIv a ?“ ** ^ °f *« interior of Ti hut 

ami ii i, easy to fi.i-t.el, that this V i '1 [' " " ^ to lbt Himalaya, 

have not yet hecn lill.-d U o r, : i 10 1 ’*■’ ' dvl t iuit the oreat Atunme 

Will no. only he an oitj.e, of beau^ r.h“Ttm\ril| ‘ T **"* ““•* ° f Tib « 

picture of a fantastic an,I sublime milt, _' I . ako l iresent aMonishinjf 

across ihat country , with the minor ram.,* lvio»T. : um'uuam-rangrs which stretch 

out sliaqily am! boldlv i n . ‘ .*■ ’ > them. The relief will stand 

• •** Md ««. <*« & the deeply trenched valley, of 
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the Indus and the Jarkent-darja on the one side and those of the Indo-Chinese rivers 
on die other; to north aiul south, where rise the border-ranges, there will appear a 
similar energetic modelling of the surface; and in the middle, though somewhat nearer 
to the northern than to the southern margin, the relief mil be less powerfully 
sculptured. In a word, the whole will make up a picture from w hich it will be pos¬ 
sible to read off directly several of the laws of denudation and erosion which for 
countless millennia have been actively at work shaping the Tib-tan swelling into the 
actual surface-forms which it exhibits to-day. 

rile attempt to represent the Tibetan ranges which I myself am acquainted 
with — the task which I will now essay — is. as 1 have already said, entirely of 
a provisional character. The representation would have been both more certain and 
more trustworthy had my map on the scale of i ; i .ooo.ooo. making use of the whole 
of the materials, been read)’. My attempt must therefore be regarded only as a 
ifirst edition:, the improved and enlarged edition -f which will appear in conjunction 
with the work which I trust I shall be able to write about m\ next journey in Tibet. 



Fig. 35<>, rrHkAt u- vi hdka-ax iv east tukkcstax (ciiotan). 


To begin with, we have the highlands of Tibet bordered on the north by a 
vast system of parallel border-ranges, bearing the common name of Kwen-hm. Of 
these the only part with which we are more immediately concerned is that which is 
called the Astin-iagh, Mow the Astin-tagh undoubtedly forms a link in this chain 
of border-ranges; but orogra phi call)' it cannot be said to be in direct connection 
with the main range of the western Kwen-hm. According to Grenard’s conception, 
this last is continued eastwards by the Kalta-alaghan and other parallel branches, 
while the Arka-tagh forms the eastward continuation of a more southerly arm of the 
Kwen-Iun. This interpretation is fully shared by Bogdanovitsch, as appears from the 
little sketch-map in his book (p. ^3) dealing with the Pjevtsoff expedition, I too 
am of this opinion, though it must at die same time be acknowledged dial the 
country around Tokos-da van, where the Kalta-alaghan and the Arka-tagh systems 
both begin, isj fur too little known to warrant sound conclusions being drawn as to 
the connection and relations of these ranges with the western Kwcn-hm. If however 
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ilyy Arka-tagh and Kalta-al^ghan do form the eastward continuation of die Kwen- 
Urn proper, then the Aatm-tagh ma\ appropriately be regarded as the westward 
continuation of die Xan-sehan, though this Iasi is so intimately united with the Kweri- 
lun that it appears to run continuously with the northernmost border-range of that 
system, the range, I mean, which is pierced by some of the streams that make their 
way down into the Tarim basin. 
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I he two highest parallel border-ranges ol the Kwen-lun proper form an im¬ 
mediate continuation of the border-range of tlw Pamirs. The existence of those two 
ranges has been ascertained at several points by several travellers. On the Kara¬ 
korum route the southern range is crossed by the Suget-davan (543+ m.) and the 
northern range by the Snndscini-davan (4977 m.J. Grenard counts tilt: Suget-tlavan 
as belonging to the Altyn-tagh (Astb-tagh) and the Sand.schu-davan to the iChaine 
du Kilian . lo the former he gives an altitude of 5260 m. and to the latter of 
5c 40 m. duLLth ol 1 u[l,[ in mentions the Kidt-davan (5156 m,) as being situated 
l " d “ ,A «yft f a S h poster]eur and names also the >Col Kotik Bouyan. (5700 m.) in 
the sOustoun Tagh> beside die gorge of the Kerija-datja. hi the Jame .Altvn Tagh 
posteneur* he speaks of a nameless pass with an altitude of 5440 m. t and situated 
close to Sank-tus south-east of Sotirghak. In the region of the upper Nija-darja 
Grenard d.stmgmshes no l» than six parallel ranges belonging to the Kwen-lun 
calls them the Aldy Tagh (Aldhagh - the Wbr Mountains). Altvn 

n„ rr ntU T A j/ " ?? ’ mo ^ n - AJt i' n ^ post^rieur, Oustoira Tagh antdrieur, 

an<l Uustoim i agh posteneur respectively* 

tll „ "'®‘" r tI,c l,reacl1 ™>dc by the Tschertschen-daria, 

■r-1 ! ! u '' . 0 '*• There too tlic Lywer Asiin-tagh islplerccd by the 

^r hC ": rJa T 1 " S '-? nlird l,as transrc,TOl to the Kweo-iun ,'roper the de- 
!lgn “ 0ns Ts * h ' “• * 0 -.ouo Tagh. (Astin-tagh and Uatuo-Ugh) which 
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belong more appropriately to the mountainous country south ol the Kara-koschun. 
lint the procedure is quite justified, if we confine our attention to the fact that both 
pairs of range-, are border'ranges. 

Th e members of the Pjevtsoff expedition nintlt; nMcufsiuiis front hir 3 "Sa| up 
on the Tibetan plateau ami crossed over the southern main range of the Kwen-tun 
by an unnamed pass with an altitude of 505^ ni», situated immediately south oi 
lia-sch-kbl ; the lower range is there eut through by the Bostan-toghrak. The upper 
range was also crossed somewhat farther west by a pass of 5-74 m * immediately 
south of Hangeit-kol. According to Bogdanovitsch the westward continuation of the 
range that lies south of the Dasch-kSl is called the >Usu-tagh>, probably a corrup¬ 
tion of UatuDHtagh, the Upper Mountains*. When travelling south-west from Kara- 
saj I )easv crossed over the pass oi Atisch ( 5 ^ 3 ^ m>). situated in a latitudinal \ alley 
between the Upper and the Lower Astin-tagh and not Tar from Schor-kbl, and due 
south from Lhilur he mentions the pass of At-to (5060 m.), which appears to belong 
to the upper main range. The lakes Scbor-kol, Hangeit-kol, and Dasch-kbl are 
clearly situated in the big latitudinal valley between the two main ranges. And it 
is an’ equally indubitable fact, that both these ranges are continued westwards by 
the two ranges in which are situated tire pass ol Suget-davan anti the pass ol Sand- 


schu-davan, . , . . . f 

Whatever may be the real facts with regard to the ranges m the vicinity ol 

Tokus-davatt, this much is at any rate certain, that in precisely that region and fur 
some distance farther west the two main ranges of the Kwen-lun system break up 
into several chains that diverge like the fingers of die human hand. Nevertheless 
the orographical relations here, at the western margin of the part ol libel which 
lies north of the Arka-tagh, are far from bang clear. According to Bogdanovitsch, 
the various mountain sections Tokus-davan, Mustek (with the pass oI the same name 
at an alt of 4710 m.), the Moskovskij range, and the Tschimen-tagh form properly 
one single long-extended range, in which is also situated Preschevalsktj's Mt Kreml. 

1 crossed over this identical system on 6th October 1900 by a pass (5143 ™.) 
north-west of the Atsclwk-kfll. Possibly Bogdanovitsch’s conception is on the whole 
correct, although to me it appears more probable that the range which lies north 
of the Atschik kb! basin dwindles away entirely towards the east, and that the Kalta- 
alaghan and Tschimen-tagh merge westwards into Lhe parallel ranges that lie north 
of the Tokus-davan and Musluk-tagh. But the orographical relations of this region 
can only be cleared up by detailed study on the spot; the data which we as yet 
possess are too few to allow of safe conclusions being drawn. 

The section of the Astin-tagh that is situated between the l schcrtsehcn darja 
and the I>schahaii-saj is also but little known. In this stretch the system has been 
crossed at only one point, namely by mysell in 1901, when I used the gorge ol the 
Tscharklik-su. We may however assume that the Astin-tagh consists there, as it 
does farther east, of two parallel ranges, and of these the lower range is pierced by 
the river just mentioned, while the upper range is crossed by an unnamed pass at 
an altitude of 2944 m. The pass of J a man-da van (3136 m,), on the other hand, is 
situated in a secondary spur. In the mountainous country south of the source-region 
of the Tscharklik-su 1 crossed over several other passes, most of them of a secondary 
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character, though two of them are mam passes, with altitudes of 3797 and 4079 
m. respectively, Indonging to die westward prolongations of the Aka to system, 

In the source-regions of the Kara-muran [ had again to cross over two main 
passes in order to reach tlut part of the North Tibetan plateau which is situated 
north of the- Arka-tagh. Those were the Dalai kurghan-arc (4357 111.), situated in 
tin range that corresponds to the Lower Astin-tagh. ami the Japkaklik-davan (4741 
m.)> <ti the range that corresponds to the l-pper Asrin-tagh. Thus Ik* re again 
the border moiuanic system is double, just as it is all die way westwards to Pamir. 

The part of die middle Tscliertschen-darja which flows towards the west and 
is bounded on the south by the Tokus-davan and the Mnshik-iagh and on the north 
by the western portion of the Astin-iagh proper, flows unquestionably through a tree 
latitudinal valley, t)f equivalent rank with tin Tschinwn valley and the great latitudinal 
valleys up on the Tibetan plateau, although it is essentially differentiated from them 
b\ it> terminating in the lowland basin ol the Earim. Nevertheless it is difficult 
to make out how the Astin-tagh ends over against this valley. Possibly one* of the 
twin ratigts may be pierced by the latter; and support is lent to this supposition 
by the cirnuiiNlance, that the travellers who have crossed over the extreme western 
tip ol the Astin-tagh proper, in the elbow of the J schertschun-darja itself, speak only 
n( one pass, tiannh the Ischoka-davan, which according to Pjevtsuff reaches an 
altitude of 290b m. De Rliins too crossed over this pass, but he gives it no aid- 
tutle, any more titan Uttledale does, though the latter calls it the Chokur Pass, In¬ 
deed on Llttledalc's map we find the altitudes of Ifls camps only, but more rarely 
t v altitudes ol the passes, though these are of course much more important. Never¬ 
theless the existence of only <w, pass along this route seems to suggest that one of 
the two Astin-tagh ranges has terminated, orperhaps more correctly has been broken 
through, before it reaches the latitudinal valley of the Tschertschen^larja. 

Advancing yet another stage towards the east, we come to regions that are 
comparatively well known and there I move with a feeling of far greater certainty, 
because I have crossed them in several places. These regions will also show verv 
distinctly on my general map of Tibet (scale «; 1,000,000); and of die general 
structure and configuration of this portion of the country at all events it will be 
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self crossed thus'- same two ranges on die Tatlik-bulak rontu, north of Usun-schor: 
there the Lower Astin-iagh is breached by liu: river of Hasch-kurghan and the alti¬ 
tude at the beginning of the breach amounts to 2629 m. The l T pper Astin-tagh ! 
crossed by an unnamed pass at 3588 m.; though according to EVschevalskij its alti¬ 
tude is 3.384 tn. From that point and right away to the districts in -which 1 visited 
the Astiit-tagh in the winter of 1900—01 that range is practically quite unknown, 
nor has Littledale's journey served to explain its structure. In the stretch bet we* n 
my Camp CVTII and Camp C1X the Astin-tagh system is divided into at least three 
parallel ranges, and in just that quarter I crossed over the middle range by a pass 
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3247 m. high, and the lowest range at Camp CiX by a pass 2015 m. high. North 
or this range tliere exist yet one or two subordinate chains, which may fairly be 
regarded as foot-hills, and are certainly broken in several places. From Kan-ambah 
which itself has an altitude of 2878 m., w* descended northwards through the glen 
of the Anambaruin-goK a glen which manifestly breaks through the Lower Astin- 
tagh, The pass east-north-east of Kan-ambah which reaches an altitude of 3095 m., 
may 1>e considered as belonging in all probability to the Lower Astin-tagh. The 
Anambaruin-ula ! regard :ls a vast swelling of the Astin-tagh; it c* insists of at h ast 
three parallel ranges. Mast of that we crossed over the system by a single pass, 
namely' Scho-ovu-tu with an altitude of 3667 m. On Roborovskij’s map we find in 
this locality a pass with an altitude of 3713 ni„ which is probably identical with 
my pass, That the system is in this part restricted to a single chain may be due 
to the accidental circumstance that the stream of the Scho-ovo-tu possibly cuts its 
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way through the Lower Astin-tagh. Rut at no great distance east of that point 
the range again appears to he double: it is so represented on the map appended 
to IVsdievalskij's /'/tin/ Journey (1879— 80). It is the more southerly of these 
two ranges which he has called after I lumboldt and which he crossed over by a 
pass 4014 m. high. Vet on< stage farther towards the east the Astin-tagh merges 
into the Nan-scIian, a mountain-system that iies entirely outside of the area we are 
considering. 1 would only call to mind, that the Astiretagh is the one solitary range 
of the North Tibetan system which continues eastwards on the north side of the 
Tsajdani depression, whereas all the rest either terminate at its western edgv or run 
along the southern side of the basin. 

Let us throw together into one table the passes from west to east which 
we have just been considering. We then obtain the following altitudes for those 
passes which ue regard as belonging to the upper Ixxder-range of the Kwen- 
luu system, the question of the orographieal connection of the Astin-tagh with the 
Kwen-lun proper being meanwhile disregarded. 


Suget-davan..5434 m. 

At-to-davan ... , . 5060 

Hass S. of the Hangeit-kBl ..5274 11 

Pass -S. of the Daschi-kpl 505S = 

Japkaklik-davan . *.. ‘4741 1 

Sarschu-davan , 47S0 » 

Hass beside the upper Tscharklik-su, . . .2944 
J ascii-davan . . . . , . . , , . , , . 59^3 * 

Pass S. of iiasch-jol.3588 * 

Pass in Eastern Astin-tagh..3247 » 


For the lower border-range we have the following altitudes: — 


Sandsdiu-davan . . . , 

Dalai-kurghan-art.... 

Tschoka-davan. 

Kum-davan. 

Pass at Lap-schi-tschen , 


. 4977 m. 

- 4357 * 

. 2906 > 

. 3262 j 

■ 2915 * 


from this we may deduce the general rule, that notwithstanding one or two 
exceptions in the above lut, the passes in the border-ranges of the T ibetan swelling 
decrease m altitude front west to east. The various passes are however in even, 
way mutually comparable, lor mom of them are used by caravans or hunters, and 
all of them are known to the natives. Now it ts evident that lor the purposes of 
communication the lowest and easiest passes will be selected, and it is equally evident, 
that a catalogue of all the existing passes (supposing it indeed possible to draw 
one up) would contain a very great number that are higher titan the known passes, 
but on the contrary' very few or none at all that are lower. 

u 1 'Irl. , rU r ' pUr l ,OS ?’ lrom a bitiidt5 of the passes enumerated 
La ui ate an at (.rage pass altitude lor these twin border-ranges, because their 
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orographical connection is so doubtful- Confining our attention to the particular 
fact, that those ranges lie farthest north of all the border-ranges of Tibet, it will 
be sufficient in the meantime to bear in mind, that the) actually do decrease m 
altitude from west to east. And if we look at the purely mechanical aspects ol the 
case, it Is evident that Lhe altitudes must be greatest In that part of this vast up- 
s welling of die earth’s surface in which the folding and side-pressure have been 
most powerfully and most energetically exerted, and that is in the extreme west. 
If now we disregard the many different geological ages of the various mountain- 
ranges, the varying degrees of denudation activity in different parts of Tibet, the 
unequal distribution of the rainfall, with its attendant more or less powerful erosion — 
if in a word, we disregard several intrinsicallj important factors the investigation of 
which would require study in many directions extending over several decennia. and con¬ 
fine our attention solely to the mass, that is Lo say the cubic contents of that part of 
the earth's crust which, duly uplifted and pressed together, finally resulted in the 
protuberance of the solid body of the earth which forms what we now call the Ti¬ 
betan highlands, and which we may suppose was originally quadrilateral in shape, 
we find that this mass or stupendous segment ol the earth's artist has been mote 
intensively and more energetically pressed together in the west than in the east- 
hi the west along the route from Srinagar to jarkent, fur instance, the breadth ot 
the swelling is only about two-fifths of what it is between Kara-koschuri and Sikkim, 
If we assume that the mass in the east was originally equal to the mass in the 
west, it is manifest that the ranges in the latter quarter must be now both higher 
and more closely compressed together than in the former, and such is indeed actu¬ 
ally the case. I do not of course pretend that this theoretical view of the course 
of events agrees in all particulars with the actual occurrences. It may well be prob¬ 
able, that the latitudinal valleys in the west are in general only two-fifths as broad 
as they are in the east, but on the other hand it would be absurd to suppose either 
that the mean altitude of the crests of the ranges in the west, or that the- mass of 
those same western ranges, as compared with those in the east, is as 5 to 2, par¬ 
ticularly as such a statement would run directly contrary to all experience. We 
have also to take into account the effects produced by all the factors which 1 re¬ 
cently put aside. The interior of Tibet may be looked upon as rigid and immov¬ 
able: but in the younger border-ranges mountain-building is still going on, and there 
too the counter-agency of erosion is most actively at work. It is precisely in virtue 
of the relatively vigorous activity now operative in tile Himalaya, that that mountain- 
system occupies such an exceptional position in relation to Tibet, and it is in the 
eastern part of the Himalaya that we find its loftiest summits. 

It is impossible to say anything with regard to the absolute altitudes, pro¬ 
ceeding from west to east, in the mountain-range* that run right across Tibet. Are 
they as a rule lower in the direction indicated, as we should indeed expect from 
the observations which 1 have just made, or are they altogether irregular 2 This 
question can only be answered w hen the ranges in question have been mapped and 
traversed along several lines. At the present moment it js impossible with an) 
degree of certainty to give an answer to the above question, even for the region 
embraced between 31 and 59' N, lat. and S6’ and 92 : E. long.; for even though 
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tlte meridional routes do lie relatively close to one another, we are not warranted 
without further criticism in comparing together the absolute altitudes of the various 
travellers, because some of them determined their altitudes by means of good and 
reliable instruments, while others have been content to rely upon one or perhaps 
two aneroids, and in calculating the results obtained have not given themselves the 
trouble to eliminate as far as possible all the ordinary sources of error. Whereas 
one traveller has neglected the highly important opportunity of determining the heights 
ot every pass he crossed over, die altitudes obtained by another are in many cases 

extremely improbable, I his is in fact the case with Homa lot's altitudes, which are 
palpably too high all through. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

OTHER PARALLEL RANGES OF NORTHERN TIBET. 

Isi what follows I shall endeavour to deal in the same way with the remain¬ 
ing ranges of Tibet. The Asiin-tagh is separated from the nest range on the south, 
namely the Akato-tagh, by a hroad latitudinal valley which continues all the way to 
Anambur-ula. The Akato-tagh 1 crossed over five times, the passes by which I did 
so being in two cases so close together that, upon a comparison with the othe 
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passes in the same range, they ought to be regarded as one: 1 mean the low and 
easy saddle which lies south-east of Usnn-schur. where 1 obtained readings of 320^ 
and 3154 m. Let us take the mean of these two altitudes, and put the height of 
the saddle at 31 Si m. The nearest pass to this on the west, by which we crossed 
over the range again, is the Ghopur-altk, 4926 m. high, and still farther west lies 
the pass between Camps \ III and IX (1901), with an altitude of 4079 m. In the 
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extreme east we crossed by the Akato pass, situated north of the Ghas-kol and 
reaching an altitude of 369K m. Hi esc four passes lie relatively close to one an- 
r»th« r, namely within a space of 2 1 They do not indicate any drooping of the 
range towards the east, but on the contrary prove that Its crest is very irregular 
in altitude. In the Ghopur-alik we have a pass which in ]x>tnt of elevation very 
considerably surpasses the mean altitudes of the passes in the parallel ranges that 
come next to it on the south. The lour passes which f have mentioned give for 
the Akato-tagh a mean pass-altitude o| 3971 m. f thus a considerably higher value 
than lor the Upper Astin-tagh. 
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valley i encamped in fifteen different places counting from the mouth of the Toghri- 
saj, anti consequently have excellent material for calculating its mean elevation; and 
yet other encampments were so close to the foot of the mountains that they may 
conveniently be neglected. I also exclude that part of the valley which stretches 
from the mouth of the Toghri-saj to the Gluiltscha-davan. partly because I never 
visited it, and partly because the ascent up to the pass is so steep that to include 
it would lead to an illegitimate increase in the mean elevation of the real flat anti 
open valley. The altitudes uf the fifteen encampments are as follows, counting Irani 
west to east: 3800, 3769. 3475 - 3475 * 5455 ■ 34 ^ 9 « 337 * 5 * 3305, 2961, 2930, 2977* 



2907. 2899, 2865, and 2837 m, Thus the mean altitude of the Tschimen valley is 
1237 m. Consequently its floor lies cckj m. higher than the pass-altitude of the 
Lower Astin-tagh and 200 m, lower than flic pass-altitude of the Upper Astin-tagh- 
The pass of Ghultsclia-davati is a threshold or water-divide in the latitudinal valley 
itself. Thus orographically the Tschimen valley is continued west of that pass and 
is there drained by the middle Tschertschen-darja. In virtue of this conformation — 
and with regard to this l depend solely and alone upon LjevtsofFs information — 
die Tschimen valley may lie regarded as a very important orographical boundary, 
converting the Akato-tagh ami the Upper and Lower Astin-iagh into a separate 
mountain-system sharply distinct from the Tibetan highlands proper. Between this 
system and the highlands proper, which only begin on the south of the Arka-tagh, 
there intervenes a transitional region, namely the extensive inland-drainage area of 
die twin basins Kum-kol and Atschik-kbl, it is only necessary to call to mind, that 
the Ghultscha-davan is the only latitudinal threshold in that region which divides 
Lite streams that flow westwards to Last Turkestan from those that flow eastwards to 
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J sajdum. in order to realist: to the full its importance as an orographicai boundary. 
Aiul when we remember, further, that in the east the Tschimen-tagh is the first 
mountain-range which lies immediately south of this great deprtssion. and that in 
i he uest the I okus-davati and Musluk*tagh are also the first mountain-range which 
lies immediately south ot die same depression, we have every- reason to & conchide 
that the I oktis-davan + MusJuk'tagh and Tschimen-tagh form orographlcalJy one and 
the same continuous mountain-range, a range pierced in the wet by the Tschertschen- 
tlarja and its tributaries, in the middle by the Toghri-saj. and in the cast by the 
stream that enters the Tschitnen valley over against Kara-tschoka, Linder these 
arcumstances the great branching range which harden die basin of the Atschtk- 
, °® tlle Borlh mmt lje regarded either as a ramification of that system or — 
and thls ls mory Potable as an independent parallel range, though it 

soon terminates indeed towards the east, unless we are prepared to recognL it 
again in one of the ranges through which the Pitelik-darja forces its way. 

, . , 1 ' et _ US n ° w insider the Kaka-alaghan. Of this range 1 obtained five pass- 
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two valleys unite, namely 3S8S m,; this gives a mean altitude of 4094 m. If we 
prefer to make a scrupulous comparison of its elevation with that of the latitudinal 
valley between the Tschtmcn-tagh and the Ara-tagh, we ought to restrict ourselves 
to the two altitudes 4185 and 3S88 m., which give a mean of 4056 m. J’lnts the 
southern latitudinal valley of the Ara-tagh lies at all events a step higher than iLs 
northern valley. 

Smith of the Kalta-alaghan we have a remarkably spacious latitudinal valley, 
which in respect ol its morphology is very unlike the preceding; for it resembles 
rather a rounded or elliptical basin, with a slope towards the north. Nevertheless 
the deepest trough in this depression runs along the foot of the Kalta-alaghan. and 
beside it 1 took the altitudes 3922 m. (Camp XV, 1 goo l. 38S2 (Upper Kum-kol), 
3878 (near the Kum-k&l-darja), and 3867 m. (Lower Kum-kol 1. Putting these data 
together vve obtain fur the trough a mean altitude of 3887 m. If however we Hike 
into account other determinations of altitude, such as those from the southern ascend¬ 
ing parts, we get a mean elevation of 4098 m. Nevertheless the important figure, 
which in comparison with preceding data shows a distinct descent, is the mean of 
3887 m. 

If now we proceed to the Arka-tagh and examine the observations of altitude 
which we possess of that system, we at once become aware that we have travelled 
a stage away from the regions in which we are quite sure of our facts, To attempt 
to explain the orographical structure of the Arka-tagh in a few words is indeed 
next to impossible. Between 86° anti 90 s E. long, tins system has. it is true, been 
crossed over no less than seven times, namely, proceeding from west to east, by 
(1) myself in 1896. (21 Dutretiil de khins. (3) Littledale, (4) myself in September 
1900, (g) myself again in iqoi, (6) Honvalot. and (7) myself in July E900- And 
to these may be added in the far east of the range the point where 1 crossed over 
it on mv way from l iber to i sajdain in 1896, Carey and Dalgleishs crossings in 
the same region, and lastly all the itineraries, briefly alluded to above ett passant, 
which cross over die eastern continuation ranges ol the Arka-tagh system lu the 
south of the Tsajdam basin. In what follows l do not however take these itineraries 
into account, because between them and the foregoing, that is between my routes 
of July 1900 and September 1896 there exists a gap of the breadth of 3% which is 
entirely unknown. In that stretch nobody has ever crossed over the Arka-tagh. and 
indeed it would seem that it is not altogether easy to get across it tn that quarter. 
Whilst travelling between lake No. XX and the Ike-tsohan-gol I did, it is true, cross 
over two important passes, although in point of altitude they cannot be compared 
with the passes ol the central Arka-tagh; still it is impossible to say in what rela¬ 
tion those ranges stand to the parallel ranges of the real Arka-tagh. In default of 
exact explorations in that region we must rest content with taking it for granted 
that the Arka-tagh is connected with the ranges out of which the Naidschin-gol and 
the Schuga-gol issue, and which farther east form a water-divide between the 
Dsd 1:1 ring -nor and Oring-nor on the one hand and the Alang-gol and Bajin-gnl on 
the other, 'faking it in its widest interpretation, the Arka-tagh is thus a very extended 
system, possessing very different structures in its different parts, now forming a very 
sharply defined main crest with several smaller parallel ranges and now constituting 
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a system of crests of uniform height, amongst which it is difficult to determine which 
in tilt* main crest One characteristic feature of the system throughout is however 
this, that it actually dues consist o! various parallel chains and nowhere constitutes 
a single range, with spurs breaking obliquely away from it after the fashion shown 
on tile map of the Russian General Staff. 
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passes having altitudes of 55?! and 5042 m. respectively, although tying relatively 
close together, may actually belong to one ami the same range, despite the fact that 
the difference of altitude between them is not less than 500 m. 

On the basis of the routes 1 have mentioned. 1 believe 1 am able to identity 
four different ranges in the middle Arka-tagh. die one furthest north being the most 
uncertain; or possibly it ought rather to be regarded as being divided into two or 
more broken parallel ranges or foot-hills- But in the meantime let us take it as it 
is and make the best of it. In this range we have three passes at 5280, 4779, and 
5005 m. respectively, giving a mean altitude of 5021 m. The >CoS tin Vcnt» of 
Bonvalot appears to be situated in this range, but he gives it no altitude. I also 
crossed this range through the gorge of the Toghri-saj, but of course in a trans¬ 
verse glen. Proceeding another step southwards, wt conn: to the second range of 
the Arka-tagh (Arka-tagh II). with the following known passes, proceeding from 
west to Mist: — 5250, 5203, 5189, and 5130 in., giving a mean altitude of 5193 
m. The second of these passes, which I crossed over on the 30th September 1000. 
in comparison with the passes which lie south of it on the same meridian, is so 
sharply defined that I do not hesitate to say, it is the main range of die Arka-tagh 
in which it is situated. And evidently Bonvalot s >Mis de Xiano lie in die same 
range, though, as usual, he gives no altitudes, notwithstanding that this is the very 
place where they are particularly wanted. 

In the next parallel range (Arka-tagh III) we have passes at 5436, 5080, 
5203. 3450. and 5122 m., giving a mean pass-altitude of 5258 m. The fourth of 
these values is taken from Bonvalot, anti to a slight extent impairs the trust¬ 
worthiness of tin: mean altitude, which after this pass is excluded drops to 5210 m. 
Final I v. in the southernmost range of the Arka-tagh (Arka-tagh IV) we have the 
following pass-elevations — 5519. 5521. jri6, 5042, and 5111 m. This is the range 
which I crossed over by the second of these passes in 189G, the altitude of the pass, 
5521 m„ being very close to that (5319 m.) which De Klims gives lor »the south¬ 
ern Kara-muran pass*, situated immediately west of my pass. 

This is the range the position of which can be most easily determined, for it 
is that which overlooks from the north the latitudinal valley down which I travelled 
in 1S96. From the pass with an altitude of 5321 m, the surface slopes down to the 
bottom of the latitudinal valley at lake No. j (Camp XII) regularly anti uninter¬ 
ruptedly. without crossing over any loot-lulls. J also crossed over this great lati¬ 
tudinal valley at three other places, all lying east of that pass, and do not hesitate 
to say that the first pass on each of these three routes belongs to the same important 
range as that which we crossed over by the 5521 in. pass. Upon joining all these 
passes together, we find that the line so made runs perfectly parallel to my route 
down in the latitudinal valley, and that route followed, for convenience of marching, 
the lowest trough in the valley itself. I he mean pass-altitude in this range amounts 
to 5262 m. Hence both the direction and the position of Arka-tagh IV may be 
regarded as fairly well established, and in point of fact it may be taken as afford¬ 
ing a key or base for locating the other ranges that lie to the north of it. On 
my provisional map they are drawn as near as possible parallel with the key 
range. 
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Besides these four main ranges there occur between them several more or less 
short, broken ranges of secondary rank, But the determination of the mean alti¬ 
tudes of the latitudinal valleys that rim between the four main ranges is on the 
Other hand more difficult, partly because their character as true latitudinal valleys is 
frequently masked by these secondary ranges or by ramifications and spurs of the 
main ranges, and partly because the lowest altitudes measured between two main 
ranges along a given meridional route do not of necessity coincide with the actual 
bottom n| tile latitudinal valley, for the choice of a cam ping-ground was generally 
determined not b\ considerations of altitude, but by the presence of water anti graz¬ 
ing. Let us however, subject to this warning, take the lowest values for the three 
latitudinal valleys separating the four main ranges; then in the valley which comes 
between Arka-tagh 1 and Arka-tagh El, ami proceeding from west to east, we have 
the altitudes 4880. 4750, 4735. and 4719 in., giving a mean elevation of 4770 in,: 
in the valley which intervenes between Arka-tagh II and Arka-tagh 111 we have alti¬ 
tudes of 4878, 49-84, 494S, 5069, 5050, and 4879 m., giving a mean elevation of 
4968 m. : and in the third valley, between Arka-tagh III and Arka-tagh IV. we have 
5 ° 55 ' 4980, and 3028 m.. giving a mean altitude of 5037 m. 
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may cross the range at a sjjot inter mediate between two such swellings, the other 
may skin the foot of one of them, and consequently cross by a higher pass than 
the former route. Never the less we may take it as a general rule, that in the 
region under consideration the pass-altitudes decrease somewhat towards the east: 
and prohabh this law would stand out with greater convincing force were we able 
to continue our investigations as far in an eastward direction as the Arka-tagh would 
admit of being followed. 

When, on the other hand, we study the figures quoted fur the three latitudinal 
valleys, we see that, while the law does indeed receive confirmation in the tlrst of 
the three;, although it is due to a purely accidental circumstance, yet in both the: 
other two valleys the altitudes are very irregularly distributed: indeed in the case 
of die middle valley we ought rather to speak of a rise towards the east. These 
circumstances are connected with the general orographical structure oi the Arka-tagh 
system. Since die system consists of parallel ranges, erosion is operative partly in 
the latitudinal valleys, partly in the transverse glens that break through die ranges. 
The I’ltelik-darja, for example, cleaves a passage through two or the parallel ranges, 
but it owes its formation to streams that drain long stretches of the latitudinal valleys. 
In these valleys there exist, as there do everywhere on the Tibetan plateau, emss- 
ridges or thresholds, front which the water Hows both east and west until it reaches 
a convenient transverse glen. Hence in one and the same latitudinal valley the absolute 
altitudes vary pretty considerably, and the difference of elevation between a cross- 
threshold and the entrance to a transverse glen may often amount to 200 or 300 
m* This again is another reason why the altitudes which we possess, taken more 
or loss at random, of these latitudinal valleys vary considerably and irregularly 
according as the various sites lie nearer to or farther away from a cross-threshold 
or a transverse glen. 

As the result of the preceding inquiries we obtain the following mean pass- 
altitudes for the parallel ranges of northern Tibet and for the latitudinal valleys 
that tie bet wen them: — 


Lower Aslin-tagh.302& m. 

Latitudinal valley ............ 

Upper Astin-tagh..3435 m. 

Latitudinal valley ............ 

Akato-tagh ..3971 m. 

Latitudinal valley of Tschimen ...... 

Tschiroen-tagh ........... 4240 ni. 

United iua! valley.. 

Ara-tagh .. 4373 

Latitudinal valley.. . 

Kalta-alaghan ..446a m. 

Latitudinal valley of Kum-kol, 

Arka-tagh 1 .5021 m. 

Latitudinal valley ... . . . 

Arka-tagh II . . . . ..5193 m. 


2799 m. 


2970 


3^3 7 
3918 ' 
4094 > 



4770 > 
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Latitudinal valley 

Arka-tagh III..5210 m. 

Latitudinal valley 

Arka-tagh IV. 5262 m, 


4968 m, 

5037 * 


f rom this tabb- we obtain conclusively the general law, that, within the region 
" i: are considering, ilir ten parallel ranges of Northern Tibet grow increasingly 
higher towards the south, that they rise as it were by steps or terraces up to the 
northern edge oi the plateau-land proper* Proceeding front north to south the 
amounts by which each successive step ascends are as follows: 


407 in. 

53 b * 
269 » 

133 » 
09 1 

359 
172 
17 » 

* 


lM h rr, r *** of ** k «*- ««Mr *. 

“ 'W-tas:h. a"; die highest, most southerly of the Arka-tagh ranges thus 
amounts to III.- figures above prove .ha, is a ve^Sfcr 

£° *» l**..*?.?™ ranK “ : "'!■ *"»»*> ««. « h- than t/rZte 

tvT a noUncon T 4 ° 7 m ‘ ] %' htr than the Lower Aatin- 
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most ran .ms ,h<- i „ . n , } ' lhal 15 ^tween the three northern- 

^ iKtEiiI and the f'LiiErf+t nf t r - , t 

aotl Kalu-aiaghan on the- other il“„, T a lLT^ , 1 sch \ra-tagl,. 

graphical point A , k L . ' Vf **"'•?. *» « few Ac oro- 

tho three ranges last-named on thetnx: sil'J.ii tli ’‘''T' !i k0l / ,h, ' cl ’ «l«ra‘“ 
Other. The three ran ges ..f the I l,’ . i ! Arka-iagh system on the 

d' 1 . 'aid to form an independenl^n m V,™ ^ h ' T* Kal ‘*' i,l “ gha " ma >’ 

northerly bottler-ranges „« fc'y, t jl ,^ ^ *" ^ 

Ara-tagh t onivL;Tm tUX t t T r X ald,Ulfe « ~ «*“> * 

*» «• War than the Kalta-^ £ "* ”** •* 

uonai ranges on the ore side and Arka-tagh ] ,, ^tween the tW lrami ‘ 

greater. 'Che rise from the Kalta-^hl^o IT * * CO,Uras ‘ al1 ** 

and n i s on ly w hen we have climbed A, Arka ^ 1 ls «« ^ than 559 m. t 

true highland region of Tibet If ti it m " ^ int ' Ve actua % stand upon the 

-e with another* we L that L T " * ^ four Arka- % h range, 

dtougli there is a perceptible rise towards T"'' ^ *' 53,1,0 altitutli! . al ‘ 

ronards the S o„,h. so that the mean pass-altitude 
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of At ka-tagh IV is die loftiest of a!L The principal thing however is that between 
86 and 92 E- long, die ranges steadily increase In elevation from north to south, 
no one ol them being' higher than its neighbour on the south. I lie same conclusion 
is also shown ver) distinctly by the plate which 1 herewith append, giving profiles 
of all die meridional routes that I have mentioned. 

We find the same uniformity again in both the absolute and relative mean 
altitudes in die latitudinal valleys. In their series the only exception Is die Kum- 
kbl valley. In them the rises from north to south are as follows: — 

171 m. 

267 » 

681 

176 * 

— 207 » 

SS3 * 

198 » 

69 » 

Thus the highest or most southerly of" these latitudinal valleys lies 223S tn. 
higher than the lowest, namely the latitudinal valley between die Lower Astin-tagh 
and the Upper .Vsiin-tagh. It is a striking fact that this difference of elevation in 
the valleys is almost precisely the same as the difference of elevation between tin- 
mean pass-altitudes of the highest and the lowest of the parallel ranges, which \vc 
ascertained 10 be 2234 m. hi the three northernmost latitudinal valleys there is a 
moderate rise in elevation, namely 17 j tn. from the first to the second and 267 m. 
from the second to the third. Now this third valley is the Tschimen valley, the im¬ 
portance of which as an orographies! boundary is also evident from the fact, that 
the difference in altitude between that valley and the valley nearest to it on the 
south, belonging to the system of transitional ranges, amounts to no less than 681 
tn- After that die rise is of less magnitude, amounting only to 176 in., but then 
the two latitudinal valleys which lie only that distance one above rhe other belong 
to identically the same orographic a I system. 

In die next step that we take towards the south we encounter however an 
exception to the general law laid down, for the Kum-kol valley lies 207 m. lower 
than its nearest neighbour on the north. But the climb up out of the Kum-kol 
valley to the first latitudinal valley in the Arka-tagh system is all the stiffer, amount¬ 
ing to no less than 883 m, \ et this does but serve to emphasise the importance of 
the Kum-kol depression as a boundary between the transitional region and die 
region of the Tibetan highlands. After that the rise is again slighter. just. as we 
found the four Arka-tagh ranges running at pretty much the same elevation, so the 
differences of altitude between the three intermediate latitudinal valleys are not 
particularly great. 

The following table shows the depth of the nine successive latitudinal valleys 
in relation to the ranges that overlook them on each side. The first column shows 
the depth of the valley below the range on the north and the second column the 
depth below the range on the south. 
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First latitudinal valley . , , 


Second » ... 

- * ■ 4&5 » 

Tschimen vallev. 


Fourth latitudinal vallev . - 

. * . 322 > 

Fifth , • . . 

, , . 279 

Kum-kol vallev ...... 


Seventh latitudinal valley , , 

■ * ■ 251 

Eight > * . . 

... 225 * 

Ninth 

• * * 1/3 


636 m. 

IOOI » 
1003 * 

455 

368 

H34 • 

423 

242 
225 » 


From ll “» tabk* we see, to begin with, that it h just the two latitudinal valleys 
which we consider to be important orographical boundaries that are the deepest 
sunk, namely the Tschimen valley, 734 m. lower than the range on the north and 
1003 ill. lower than the range on die south, and die Kum-kdl valley. 575 m. belmv 
die northern range and r 134 m. Irdow the southern. The big Kakir valley, in 
which Tsud’schor is situated, is likewise deeply sunk, namely to 465 and 1001 in. 
respectively'. However 110 other general rule‘can Fie drawn from these figures except 
this, that the northern valleys are as a rule more deeply trenched than those to the 
south, a fact which follows of necessity front the position of the former in a peri- 
plieral region, or at all events from their situation next tile edge of the Tibetan 
highlands, Where erosion is more actively operative. What the relations are in this 
respect up on the plateau with its internal drainage we shall see presently. 









CHAPTER XXXVIII 
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Leaving behind in Northern Tibet with the Arka-tagh and its system of 
border-ranges, let us turn our attentii hi 10 the highlands of Tibet, where, by way 
of a beginning, we will first study tlv two principal features of a physico-geogra¬ 
phical character that are best known and most distinctly developed, namely the two 
pregnant trenches in the surface relief which are traversed on the map by my route 
and Weilby’s, both of the y ear 1896. The mean absolute altitudes which \vc possess 
for these two latitudinal valleys arc incomparably more trustworthy than al! the 
means fur die latitudinal valleys that we have already discussed, owing to the few¬ 
ness of the data upon which these last arc based. I have already quoted in a previ¬ 
ous paper* one or two mean values for this region: but in these I am now con¬ 
strained to make a slight alteration, not only because die new calculations are more 
accurate, but also because some of the altitudes taken in 1896 have now been 
properly corrected. 

In my latitudinal valley the mean value of thirty-five fixed points, situated 
neither on the threshold passes nor yet in the depressions, amounts to 4892 m. The 
list of these measurements gives varying altitudes for two-thirds of the length oj 
the latitudinal valley, though the variations are not great, ranging only between 
5098 and 4810 in.; but in the remaining third, towards the east end. a distinct down¬ 
ward slope is noticeable in that same direction, where the lowest point lies at 4616 
m. And the same observations apply to the corresponding parts of Wellby's lati¬ 
tudinal valley, except that they are more accentuated owing to his having crossed 
tile last cross-threshold that serves as a boundary between the region of internal 
drainage and the source-region of the Tschumar river. Hence with regard to die 
extreme east of my latitudinal valley, we may as a general rule say that its internal- 
drainage basins He increasingly lower towards the east (although there are excep¬ 
tions) and the differences of level are but slight 

The lakes in my latitudinal valley that were measured for altitude lie. going 
from west to east, at elevations of 4906, 4937, 4946, 4896. 4932, 4920. 4810, and 
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4616 m. Consequently their mean altitude is 4S70 m„ and that is also of course 
the mean value for the lowest depressions of the latitudinal valley. The cross- 
thresholds in this same valley lie, from west to east, at altitudes of 4920. 5026, 
4990, 4992, 5116, 5059, 5099. 5085. and 4863 m. Hence their mean altitude, and 
coincident!y therewith the mean altitude of the highest levels of the bottom of the 
valley, are thus 5017 m. The difference between these two means is therefore only 
147 m.; whereas the difference in the absolute altitude between the highest point 
(5116 m.) and the lowest (4616 m.) amounts to exactly 500 m. Any way this 
valley is remarkably flat, and the rise from each depression to the nearest cross- 
threshold is almost always so slight as to be hardly noticeable. The only things 
that betray the flat undulations nif the surface are the nearness or remoteness 
of the horizon, the presence of the lake depressions, and the existence of water¬ 
courses. 

The altitudes which Wellby took in the big latitudinal valley which runs south 
of mine appear to be reliable and may readik be used lor purposes of comparison. 
It is however matter for regret that he has seldom or never determined the altitude 
of the cross-thresholds, probably because they are in most cases so flat that their 
positions escaped his notice. If we confine our attention to that part of Wellby r s 
iournej which really appears to follow the identically same latitudinal valley, that is 
to say the stretch from his Camp No. 22 (about 80 E. long.) to Camp No. 80, 
anti taki- the mean of fifty-seven altitudes which he obtained, we get as the result 
5066 ni. 1 he reason why this datum is so much higher than the corresponding 
[tan of my vaJlei is that the western half of Wellby's valley lies considerably higher 
than its eastern half, so that it is to the latter that die comparison ought strictly 
to be confined. I he altitudes of the lakes in that part of Wellby *s route which 
runs exactly south of my latitudinal valley are 4803, 4932. 5087. 4.92S, 4829, 4904, 
5090, and 4800 ni. Hence their mean altitude is 4921 m., or not less than 51 in. 
more than the mean lor the lakes in my valley, f am however unable to accept 
his data in this case, because they are not the measurements of the water surfaces 
in the more prominent depressions: but some of them arc measurements of small 
sheets of water lying at considerable elevations above the bottom of the valley, and 
others are the altitudes of his camps, though these were formed, it is true, quite 
close to the larger lakes, but no doubt at ten or twenty meters, or more, above 
their surface. Consequently Wellby s measurements of altitude admit of comparison 
with mine only in the case of those parts which lie between the same longitudes, 
that is to say the whole of that part of the northern latitudinal valley which I tra¬ 
velled through and that part of Weliby’s valley which lies due south of it Further 
we ha\e to take into account all the measurements that were made, whether they 
are those ol passes, lakes, or [mints intervening between the two. file mean of all 
my fifty-one points is 4912 m„ and of all Wellby s thirty-one [joints 4922 m. It 
must however be observed, that the comparison does not run exactly on all fours, 
because not only has Wellby fewer data than I have, but he has given no attention 
to the cross-thresholds. As this latter would of course have increased his mean 
somewhat, but as, on the other hand, the inclusion of the altitudes at the lake-levels 
would lu\<- decreased it. we may take the figure quoted as being not very far from 
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the real figure, and the final result is, that Well by s latitudinal valley lies higher 
than mine, though by a few meters only. 

The monntain-svsium which separates these two valleys is the westward con¬ 
tinuation of the Mongolian Koko-schili; and here again we are on somewhat uncertain 
ground. It is true there are six mutes, two of which coincide in their passage 
across these mountains, though it is difficult or impossible to weld together into 
continuous chains the crests crossed over by the different travellers- \\ hen journey 
ing south in 1901. 1 crossed over three distinct passes in the Koko-schili, and in 
the course- of my 1900 journey, which lay very close to the tonner on die east, 1 
crossed over five, and in my most easterly route I crossed over two. the ranges 
thej - belong to being identical with Bonvalot s immediately west ot my third route 
just mentioned. Bonvalots .Chain de Crevaux. is plainly the northernmost of the 
Koko-schili ranges, namely the one that bounds Tin latitudinal valley on the south. 
This range is the one that is easiest to trace, for there is reason to believe that 
each of the routes which cross my big latitudinal valley and which proceed from its 
lowest part towards the south, have to converge upon the pass in this northernmost 
range of the Koko-schili. I will however leave out of account the first of the passes 
that 1 crossed over in the middle one of my three routes, because there is no pass 
to correspond to it in the westernmost of those routes. Un my general map I have 
endeavoured to trace what I take to be two parallel Koko-schili ranges, and for 
the northern one ive have, proceeding from west to east, the altitudes 5020, 5337, 
5151, and 5042 m., giving a mean of 51^ m. For the southern range we have 
only three altitudes, namely 5242. 5°95' aiu ^ 497° m ‘* 0r a mean oS ^102 m, In 
the case of both of these, we may say, that as a rule the) 1 grow lower towards 
the east. The numerous passes which exist in certain parts ol the sy stem point 
however to the presence ol minor parallel ranges intercalated between the larger 
ones, unless indeed the) - are simply spurs of secondary importance. For this reason 
it is almost impossible to speak of the existence ol anything at all approaching to 
a definite latitudinal valley between the two ranges that I fancy we may trace: and 
the figures 4S84, 4904* 5°74- and 5QOC m. (this last an interpolated estimate) 

are no doubt die altitudes of depressions between the two ranges, but they - need not 
on that account belong of necessity to identically* the same valley, rhe datum 5 1 /- 
m. may however quite well belong to a swelling, corresjmnding to a cross-threshold, 
from which the latitudinal valley slopes away* towards both east and west, although 
point of elevation it surpasses the mean pate-altitude in both the northern and 
the southern Koko-schili range. The mean altitude for the depressions mentioned is 


Hi 


5007 m. 

However uncertain these mean values are, owing to die fewness ot the data, 
they nevertheless serve to suggest one or two important reflections, in the first 
place, we see that the latitudinal valley between die two Koko-schili ranges is of 
quite a different rank from the latitudinal valleys which Wellby and 1 explored; lor 
these are especially broad, sharply defined, and made up ol a series of self-contained 
basins, each with a salt lake at the bottom of it. Thus they are real, independent 
mountain-systems which diese great valleys separate one from the other. 'I he valley 
however which lies midway between them, t\ t. that which lies between the Koko- 
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schiH ranges is manifestly neither a salient nor yet a continuous feature of the country, 
hut is rather more broken anti irregular, much smaller, and in all probability in¬ 
closes only a feu self-contained basins and a few lakes. On the contrary' the con¬ 
figuration appears to he of such a character that a river, which lias its source between 
the two ranges, generally cuts Its way through one of them, the northern range in 
order to reach my latitudinal valley and terminate in one or other of its lakes, the 
southern range in order to empty itself into one of Well by's lakes. This obviously 
presupposes as a condition that that latitudinal valley, being as it is more intimately 
connected with the two Koko-schili ranges, must of necessity lie a step higher than 
the two big, more independent and detached latitudinal valleys, and in point of fact 
its mean altitude does run up to 5007 m., as compared with 4912 m. in the north¬ 
ern valley and 4932 in the southern. 
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...... Wc have j |lst ascertained that Arka-tagh IV k the highest of the ton North 

it,, tat, ranges ami possesses a mean |-ass-altitude ef 526, in. As we proceed north¬ 
wards from this vast ridge, the other parallel ranges grow step l,v step lower, and 
the same thing holds good ,1 you travel south from the same range, for the Koko- 
scl„l, ranges reach altitudes of ,i 3 S at. and 5,02 m. respectively. In so far there¬ 
fore as this part of Tibet is concerned. Arka-tagh IV may be regarded as the back- 
bone or culm mating ndge ol the Tibetan highlands. 

In the table given on pp. 563—564. I have put together the differences of altitude 
between the crests ami the latitudinal valleys, an.l the result is. that we find then, 
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decreasing as a rule from north to south h so that the ninth latitudinal valley lies 
only t 73 m. lower than the crest of Arka-tagh III and 225 ns- b\ver than the crest 
of Arka-tagh IV. Jf now we pass beyond the Koko-schih system, we shall hnd that 
ihe differences of altitude are still less when we contrast die latitudinal valley be¬ 
tween these two ranges with the two ranges themselves, for it lies only 131 nii 
lower than the northern range and 95 111- low er than the .southern, i )n the other 
hand my latitudinal valley forms an exception* for it lies no less than 350 in, lower 
than Arka-tagh IV and 226 m- lower than Koku-schili I, In the table to which I 
have just referred, we see that the Tschituen valley and the Kum-kol valley are 
relatively verv deeply sunk between their containing mountains; and die same tiling 
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is true. though to a far less extent, in my latitudinal valley of i8y6, and to an 
even less extent sLill in Wdlby s latitudinal valley. 1 ht?se four latitudinal vullejs 
may therefore be pronounced as of the first rank, and constitute striking and rela- 
lively deep trenches between the various mettniainrsysUms of northern Tibet, whereas 
the other latitudinal valleys merely separate the individual ranges one from another, 
It is very interesting to observe, that these four valleys, taking them from north to 
south, grow increasingly shallower in relation to their containing ranges; that is, the 
difference of altitude betwen the bottom of the valley and the nearest range grows 
increasingly smaller. The only exception is the Kum-kd! valley, which lies 131 m. 
tower in relation to Arka-tagh 1 than the Tschimen valley does in relation to the 
Tschimen-tagk And if we take the mean of all the altitudes which I obtained in 
the Kum-kbl basin, then the law just enunciated holds good also of that valley. 
That an association ol this relative character must indeed exist is rather what might 
be expected- The reason why the two southern valleys are so slightly trenched is 
explicable by the advanced stage of the denudation on the adjacent mountains. 
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These older ranges have been for the most part worn down by denudation, ami all 
that remains are ilat ridges rising the merest trifle above the level of tin: contiguous 
latitudinal valleys. Add to this, that the two big latitudinal valleys possess no efflu¬ 
ent, either to the ocean, or to hast Turkestan, or to Tsajdam, but on the contrary 
are themselves divided into a number of small self-contained drainage-basins: and 
in consequence of that the solid material which is washed down by the streams is 
carried into the bottoms of the valleys, where it becomes deposited in the deeper 
parts of the depressions, raising their level continuously. In the Tschimen valley- 
on the Other hand the material is carried away partly to East Turkestan, partly to 
Tsajdam, From the Kum-kol depression it is n< >t carried away, it is true, but that 
hollow may not only have been original!)' relatively deeper, but it k also bigger, 
ami a longer time will be required to fill up its basin to the same degree ns the 
relatively much smaller basins farther south. The recently enunciated law. that the 
lug latitudinal valleys grow shallower and shallower the farther you proceed south 
does not however hold good right across the highland region of Tibet; for we shall 
soon reach one or two valleys which are rather deeply trenched in relation to the 
ranges that border them on each side. 

No sooner do we get on the south side of Wetlby's route than we are con¬ 
fronted with great uncertainty with regard to the position and direction of the mount- 
ain-ranges. I pon studying his map, we do. it is true, get the impression, that the 
part of his route which ive are now discussing is bordered on the south by a fairly 
compact and continuous range: but when we compare his route with other routes 
in the same region, it turns out that the orography is by no means so simple. En 

this locality, again, we can no more talk of a single range than we can in the case 

of the Arka-tagh or the Koko-schili; but we can talk, legitimately enough, of a 
separate mountain-system, which according to the combined routes can be nothing 
else except a westward continuation of the Dtmgbure, The Dungbure proper litl 

immediately south of Wdlby’s route, though its crest k there highly irregular. My 

route of the summer of ,900 impels Wellbys in two places. His lake of 6th 
August, which he calls »Sak bike . is tin questionably identical with mv big salt 
lake: the reason that Well by does not show the western, freshwater take, which 
empties use 11 by a broad sound into the salt lake, is simply this, that his route ran 
to the north of it ami he really did not see it, Wellb/s salt lake of aSth July 
corresponds to my salt lake of Camp LV. When a map of Wdlby’s itinerary is 
placed upon my map on tile scale of r : i.oowx». the two lakes are seen practi¬ 
cally to coincide m position, though not completely so, for Wellby's two lakes over¬ 
lap a few minutes to the east. That portion of my route which describes an arc 

th-u i^l T C ? ten - l ° the west,:rn ' *** of Wellby's route, proves, 

, t u would be altogether inappropriate to speak about a distinci moumain-range, 

an j I " " ?T * and ^ "V into * number of small parallel 

:f ‘ J“J? t ,nte ^ ** ■* W* and the two freshwater lakes, 

a ,S to say between Camp XXXI11 and Camp XXXVI, I did not cross over any¬ 


thing that could be called 


of the journey being 4934 m . The surface w 


a mountain-range, the highest point along that section 
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Alnii^ the stretch between Camp XLIX and LV, where the westward continuation 
of the Dungbure ought to have been met with, the greatest altitude amounted to 
5072 m., and there it would be still less appropriate to speak of a definitive range- 
In point of actual fact the greater part of that section of the journey run through 
a latitudinal valley with a south-east and north-west direction, proving that the mount¬ 
ain-ranges in that region Incline towards the south-east and east-south-east* Never¬ 
theless I believe the orugra pineal structure may be conceived in the way that I have 
reproduced it on my general map, namely as a double range, which 1 have called 
Dungbure I and Dungbure II, the more southerly of which probabb corresponds in 
BonvalotN Chainr des Volcano, Both are flat, uneven, and broken, the southern 
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one in particular being diversified by the lakes which I discovered between Camp 
XXX VI and Camp XLL But the range which I have called Dungbure UL although 
it ought possibh to be regarded rather as belonging to another mountain-system 
situated beyond anti south of the Dungbure proper, can, on the other hand, be 
traced in the portion of Tibet which we are discussing, with a very lair degree of 
probability. This, then, is the range which was crossed over a long way to the 
west, as I believe, by 1 >utreuil de Rhtm by the pass which he called Basse tin 
Chasseur. (536’ m,), further at a very short distance east of De Rhins’s route by 
Littiedaie by a pass which he gives as being 4953 m. high, and by myself when 
going down towards Lhasa by a pass at an altitude of 5056 nr, after which the range 
continues towards the east-south-east. I came into contact with it again at die pass 
with an altitude of 5426 in. Though diis was no doubt a pass of secondary im¬ 
portance, it can nevertheless be used for calculating the mean pass-altitude. In this 
very same region Bonvalot gives two altitudes of 3188 and 5450 nr, that is assum¬ 
ing there is no error of longitude. After that the same range continues tine east; 
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VVC saw Its crest distinctly south of the two fresh water lakes at Camp XLl. Thus 
as the mean pass-altitude or Dungbure III I obtain 5228 nu, which proves that this 
crest is higher than the two Koko-schili ranges and only very slightly lower than 
the loftiest of the Arka-tagh ranges. The corresponding value for Dnngbure I is 
4973 mi and for Dnngbure II 5137 m- The valley which lies between them has, 
according to existing observations, a mean altitude of 4S56 m., whereas the valley 
between Dungbure II and Dnngbure III lias an altitude of 4924 m., or almost exactly 
the same its Wdlfoy's latitudinal valley. The mean altitude of the valley south of 
Dnngbure Hi is 4915 in. The figure which I give for the latitudinal valley between 
Dungbure II and Dungdure 111 may be regarded as trustworthy, seeing that it is 
calculated from thirteen observations, for the valley is traversed in part both by my 
own and by Wellbys itineraries. Although I have in the foregoing discussion assumed 
that Webby's route ran through one continuous main valley only, in this particular 
part of ii it dues look, 1 confess, as though he really travelled in two separate lati¬ 
tudinal valleys. Ill is is not however apparent from his map; but the direction of 
the mountain-ranges, from west-north-west to east-south-east, in this region suggests 
that his itinerary, which just there ran due east, must have crossed over the crest 
of what I have called Dnngbure II, and precisely in the locality' where that range 
ought theoretically to exist Weill jv travelled for two short stages due north, not 
with the view of seeking tile shortest and easiest way across a pass, but In order 

that he might follow the river which flows down to the salt lake of 28th July, so 

that it would undoubtedly appear to cut through Dnngbure II in a transverse glen. 
This stream has its sources in Dnngbure I, the principal chain in that region. 

One more step towards the south and it is still possible to trace the probable 
west-north-west to east-south-east direction of the ranges. South of Dungbure III 
and separated from it by a latitudinal valley, with an altitude of 491 ^ m. t runs' a 
mountain-range; this is bordered on the north by that part of my route towards 
Tengri-nor which comes between Camp XXXIV and Camp XXXIX. Thunks to 
the pass-crossings, this same range can be detected on the itineraries of 1 >utreuxl de 
tvhins. Litliedale, my own, and Bonvalot*$ routes, and farther cast it is probably 
connected with the Huka-magna range, which is crossed bv the usual road of the 
Mongol pilgrims by the liuka-rnagna pass, at a spot where the range is consider* 
abl\ lower than in the part of libel with which we are more especially concerned, 
live passes known along this range lie, from west to east, at 5122, 5099, 51861 

and 5750 nt, 1 lie last ol the tour is situated on lionvalot's route and is a highly 

improbable figure, tile altitude being undoubtedly exaggerated. The mean value is 
however 5289 m. 

South of the Uuka-magna comes the lug latitudinal valley which I followed when 
I went down to my headquarters Camp XLlVj on the west it seems to be con¬ 
tinuous with Dutreuil de Khinss \ allee des Lacs Jumeaux». These two lakes stretch 
trom east to west and show that the valley makes a slight curve. The »Uc du 
Crau':re>, which lies immediately north of the same two lakes, may be regarded as 
h; onging to this valley, although they are separated by a low crest. The mean 
o) seven altitudes taken in the valley is 5022 m. Consequently this latitudinal valley 
he*, at die same elevation as the crest of Arka-tagh I. 
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South of this valley tome the three ranges which l take to he tin- westward 
continuations of the Tang-la system. W ith the help of tin: known passes we are 
able to trace them through our defined area, wherein they appear to form three 
parallel crests of the same attitude, though each of them varies very much in ele¬ 
vation in its different parts. I will call them here Tang-la f. If, and III. The northern¬ 
most of these, Tangrla I. corresponds to Honvalot*s Monts Dupleix*: which name 
Grenard retains on his general orograpliical map. though lie makes it curve south¬ 
wards, and in that section places Liuledatc's pass of 589S m„ reducing (Is altitude 
however to 5600 ni- To the westward continuation of the same range he gives 
the name of -Mis Dutreuil de Rhins*, and links it on to the Aru-gangri and the ranges 
that run north of the Panggong-tso and the Indus. To tlie same prolonged range 
Grenard likewise assigns the Kara- koruni and the Kara korum pass; and in this I 
fully agree with him, although certain particulars in the course given to these ranges 
on his map arc doubtful. He lias however done his best to interpolate in those 
regions in which our knowledge is defective. On the whole however he is un¬ 
doubtedly right, and when 1 crossed over the lofty pass at 5463 m. altitude it struck 
me at once that the stupendous range in which that pass is situated realty is 
a link between the Tang-la and the Kara-komm. Possibly too the detailed ex¬ 
plorations of the future will prove that this great range or system of ranges, which 
stretches all the way across the Tibetan highlands, is to be regarded as tile most 
imposing system of mountains not of Asia only, but of the whole earth, not even 
excepting tile Arka-tagh. it is probable that, while the Arka-tagh may lie said to 
be the backbone of the Kwen-lun system, this more southerly range forms the cul¬ 
minating ridge of the 1 tbetan high plateau. 

W ith a little trouble you can however detect on Grertard's map three more or 
less parallel Tang-la ranges: — (1) Mts Dutreuil tie Rhins — Monts Dupleix; (a) 
Mts Henri d'Orleans — Mts Littledale; I.3) Monts Ikmvalot. He however interweaves 
these ranges together in such a way that the Tang-la proper splits up into 11) and 
{ 2 ). while (3) divides into (2) and a more southerly range, to w'hich he gives no 
name. This may possibly be the correct interpretation, although 1 have preferred 
to distinguish three parallel main ranges. 

Tang-la L corresponding to Monts Dupleix. possesses three known passes — in 
the west that of Dutreuil de Rhins at 5480 m ; then Litttedale's at 514 ■ m*, situated 
quite close to a peak measuring 5757 m.; and Ronvakrt’s pass of 6000 m.. which 
may pretty safely lie set down as 600 m, too high. In order to reduce this last 
elevation to a more modest level, l will make use of Rockhill s altitude of 5024 m, 
of die 26th June, which lies directly along the prolongation of the range. Tills 
brings the mean pass-altitude down to 541 1 m. I myself crossed over this range 
in a transverse glen, breached by the river that rises on a pass, at an altitude of 
5462 m.. in Tang-la II, wliich range J consider to be identical with the true main 
range of the Tang-la. 

In this range, Tang-la 11 , we have the following four altitudes: — that of 
Dutreuil tie Rhins at 5630 in., of Littledale at 5239 m.. my own at 5463 m., and 
that of Bonvalot at 5480 m.. giving a mean value of 5453 m. Between these two 
ranges runs a latitudinal valley, of which we again possess four altitudes, namely 
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5280, 487,5, 5288, and 4924 m„ this last occurring on Rockhill’s itinerary; the mean 
value Ik 5091 m. Consequently this valley is trenched to the depth of some 550 
m* lower than its two containing ranges. 

In lang-la III we likewise have four passes, namely that of De Rhins, 5163 
m.; Littledale's pass, which is marked 5899 r». on his map, though Grenard. as [ 
iiave said, reduces the figure to 5600 m. (and this is nearer the probable true 
value, although S/uVrrs Hand-Atlas accepts the exaggerated altitude): then my pass 
at 5367 in.: and lastly Bonvalot’s at 5300 m. (the beautiful round numbers "which 
he generally gives art* in themselves suspicious). However the values just quoted 
yield a mean pass-altitude of 5408 m. for Tang-la Ilf. 

For the latitudinal valley between Tang-la II and Tang-la III we have the 
following altitudes — 4923. 5^8. 5337. 3360, and 48 J 9 in., or a mean altitude of 
5003 ni., almost exact h the same value as lor the immediately preceding latitudinal 
valley. For the latitudinal valley south of Tang-la 111 we have these altitudes — 
4O98, 5 j 5 * 5, 5 1 -/' 5 °^ 3 * 5 ° 7 °f 5028, and 5200 m., giving a mean of 5077 m,, 
which again differs but little from the last two latitudinal valleys belonging to the 
1 angda. system. 


.\l the way from the three Tang-la ranges to the southern boundary of the 
region which we arc considering, that is to say to 31* N. lat., the uncertainty which 

prevails with regard to the course of the ranges is greater than hitherto, notwith¬ 

standing that die travellers routes run closer together. For we have now to take 
mto consideration both Bowers loop towards the north and Rockhill’s loop towards 
the west besides which my own route, all the way from Camp XIJV. is divided 
inio two branches, ot which that to the east is in places double. Unfortunately just 

v 7 SIr 7 h “ - P-* he did no, cross oJ £ 

f ° g *"* > ml * 1 n ’V* lr the course of ,nv dash 

7 9 f 1 u '7 hut very low ami relatively unimportant passes, 

n the, regron the atautfa which 1 measured all mage round aboo, h 5 o m. Bee- 

” tte ** ,TO '. r 7 k,n » !■* » 5*50 m.i hut that is quire in 

IWs- „; ‘r ^ 7'" ahi “‘ fcs - LittWale*. pass of 5640 m. and 

i hitreui] de kin'll ill' "Sf 0 " ar< als “ doubtful. On rile other hand 

wfchdritmL ,h,S sarac rcsion ’ *—* » remarkably Ion disrrict. 

J " 4450 m ‘ aml **h “ »“™™ pass-altitude of 5, u m. 

.r ““T, in |,art ofthe I oliu.il,ed the dkrinct 

H' li ' T? " a 7"«ture of this region is far less regular time 

mat ut am portion ot libet to the north of it It :*= ....... 11 ,i 

speak of definitive mountain-rm^ rtm , »\ 0 M:ldom tI,at V™ CJn 

dom of lengthy latitudinal vailed f>araJM ' to OI * anotllt ' r ’ equally**. 

hitberto and (l fr » ti, ,, ' - * 1 ran S ts ai 'd valleys are of smaller size than 

amid which *e eve is'mX Z " aml, ri '« m a labyrinth of low hills. 

conformation is l^s regular and tit r * dhl ‘? Cl ma,n ran « e ‘ l,] a vvoni ' the 

from the usual east and west, lltween d.e’ra"™^ ™" ll,r,:c ‘ i,,ns U,i " «•«*“ 
vast mountain-s\stem r fnt . . n ' system on the north and the 

orographies] .m'lrtur,. of th^TTk T" 1 ? u “ a) lo Ladak ,,n ,iK the 

..f L i ' S I 1 ' .?’**" ' ,,ghlani ' “ in •- regular than dm, 

ci nutty wInch htmfcn, that rone on nord, ami south, though that rone itself 
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js only known in part, As for the eastern portion of that zone, anti it is with it 
alone that we are now concerned, the very fact of this irregularity of altitude along 
routes which run so close together proves that the surface features are very uneven. 
In some places the country is very fiat, in other places it rises into particular]], lofty 
swellings, and in yet others it is strangely broken by irregular stretches of lulls. 
The latitudinal valley winch occurs in the southern portion of the area expands into 
one of the largest internal-drainage basins in Tibet, forming a homologue to the 
Kum-kiSi basin in the north. In the same zone we find also the biggest river of 
the internal-drainage region of Tibet, namely the Satsch u-tsangpo. Were the sur¬ 
face conformation here the same that it is in the north, this river would lx: broken 
up into several smaller streams, belonging to various latitudinal valleys, each pos¬ 
sessing its own terminal lake. But the great flatness of the country and the ab¬ 
sence of water-dividing ranges are circumstances which directly facilitate the gather¬ 
ing of the waters into a lug river. And it is owing to precisely the same causes 
that such a large and extensive lake as the Selling-tso has been able to come into 
existence. The western continuation of this latitudinal valley narrows considerably, 
and in consequence the lakes which lie in that direction, namely the Tschargut-tso, 
Addan-tso, and Dagtse-tso, are of far smaller area, the first-named being also very 
narrow. Nevertheless it is quite evident to the eye that in this particular latitudinal 
valley the ranges do run very consistently east and west, r. g, on the shores of the 
Tschargut-tso and on the large island of the Naktsong-Lso, Hut opportunities for 
guesses and speculations are exceptionally plentiful in this region, and it is very 
difficult to determine in which direction and in what manner these ranges merge 
into the world of big mountain-ranges amongst which the head-feeders of the Indo- 
Chinese rivers are situated. Bowers, Bonvalot’s. Rockhill’s, and my own routes, 
which are here interlaced together, are not sufficient to justify tis in draw ing safe 
conclusions. I believe however, that die ranges which our routes cross over, after 
having described a curve towards the north, incline towards the east-south-east and 
south-east. If that is so, the Satschu-tsangpo would break through several of them 
in its upper course; but for the greater part of its lower course it will flow south 
of the most southerly of them, and parallel to it. 

On tin- provisional general map which i have drawn 1 have, with the help of 
itineraries, attempted to enter all the mountain-ranges that exist in this region, al¬ 
though in so doing ! was haunted by a feeling of great uncertainty. Possibly after 
die more deliberate map on the scale of i : 1,000,000, which is to be included m 
my atlas, shall have liven completed, it may then Vie easier to draw sound con¬ 
clusions. My present attempt is, as I have already said, entirely tentative. 

For practical reasons 1 call this region, which extends from die Tang-la ranges 
southwards to the latitudinal valley with the lakes. Tschang. the name which the 
Tibetans themselves give to the high, uninhabited plateau; and here 1 will endeavour 
to distinguish seven ranges. Tile one farthest north, Tschang I, seems to lie the 
easiest to follow, that is assuming that the following altitudes belong to this range 
— 47 >3 (De Rhtns), 5473 (Littledale), 5236 and 3211 (my two routes), and 5350 
(Bonvalot), Thus the mean pass-altitude for Tschang 1 is 5197 m. The mean alti¬ 
tude of the latitudinal valley south of this range is 4821 m. In Tschang II we have 
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the following- altitudes — 4675 m, (Du Rlijns), 5479 (Lrttledale), 5246 (Hedin), and 
5300 (Bonvalot), the mean being 5175 m. For the next latitudinal valley to the 
south the mean of live measurements is 4913 m. The range which I call Tschang 
lit appears to be broken or to taper away towards the east, and nobody has crossed 
it except Li tiled ale, by a pass at 3640 m„ an altogether improbable figure. For 
the next latitudinal valley we have three altitudes, giving a mean of 4850 ni. I-‘or 
Isclmng IV we have 4785 (De Khins), 5110 and 5396 (Bower), 5089 (Hedin), 5550 
(Bonvalot), and 5113 m. (Hedin): thus the mean pass-altitude of this range 185174 
in. For the latitudinal valley south ol it ive have a great number of altitudes, 
principally due to the fact that a very considerable portion of Bower's route ran 
through it. Upon studying Bower’s map. we get very clearly the impression that, 
with die view of avoiding tiring passes, he tried to keep as far as possible to the 
bottom of the valley intermediate between the two neighbouring ranges. His map 
shows therefore for this locality' only one or two insignificant passes, which doubtless 
are to be regarded as cross-thresholds of the valley. Most of the twenty-four alti¬ 
tudes which we have tor this valley are, then. Bower s, and their mean works out at 
4S73 m. r a result that may lie accepted as fairly trustworthy. Hence this valley 
lies 300 m. lower than Tschang IV. 

In the range Tsebang V wc have the altitudes 5134 (De Rhins), 498S (Bower), 
5090 (Li tiled ale). 5083 (Hedin), 5250 (Bonvalot), and 4945 m. (Hedin), giving a 
mean of 5081 m. Fite latitudinal valley to the south lies 2S0 m. lower, or at a 
mean altitude of 4801 m. The following pass-altitudes belong to Tsebang VI — 
5085 (Bower), 5722 (Bower), 5100 (Lrttledale), 4909 (Hedin), and 4837 m. (Hedin). 
t u. mean bein -s jbd m, lor the latitudinal valley which lies next on the south 
the mean altitude us 4702 m., or more than 400 m. below the crest of the range. 

1 schang VU is difficult to follow. In the localities where 1 show one ran-e 
there are m reality several ranges, all of them small and very often broken; all the 
way from Camp LX l to Camp LXXJI, for instance, 1 hardly crossed over a single 
pa*,, everywhere we were able to advance between the short, rounded ranges. It is 
along this stretch of country however that we have Bonvalot’s pass of 3850 m„ though, 
judging from the observations of other travellers in the same region/ this figure is 
exaggerated 10 the extent of upwards of 1000 m. But putting this datum on one 

- - h<1Ve * W,tb0Ut r ,t ’ 5223 0Wr >’ 4949 (Littledale), and 4859 m. (Hedin), 
-h gives a mean 0150,0 n>. This same system was crossed farther west by 

rZl r, t‘■ 1 , | h r S bM b0th " eem t0 haVc m>* between the separate 

K' Ji n" , r kmS ° f tbe Va1le >’ south Tschang VII are fairlv well 
known, and of twenty-three measurements the mean altitude is 4631 m. 

the vast and imposing range which runs south of the valley last referred 

wav "o r lhat 1 ^ left hand the whole of the 

a main ran i il cons * sts a scries of parallel ranges w ith 

perpetual snow ar ('^ '"f Up J**?* *** thttrc lnto h % her elevations capped with 
StlTi 4 ^sed north of the Tengri-noV over a 

dale gives a slitl n, _ an atlllUlI,? ot 5094tn. Immediately west of that Little- 

detu of Ki'o L p ** *° n °° 5 i™' a . U * eaSt samc ‘ Bonvalot records an aid- 

3 ’ raCl!Ca ^ nothing is known of the westward continuation of that 
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range, except that Xain Singh crossed over it liy the pass of Kilong, situated im¬ 
mediately north-west of the northern point of the Dangra-jum-tso, and to that pass 
he assigns an altitude of 5540 m.: probably this is not exaggerated, when it is 
remembered that the range to which it belongs is one of the first magnitude. On 
Grenard's map this range is also indicated with heavy hatchments. The Scha-gand- 
schum, Tok-dsclialung, and Alung-gangri may no doubt be considered as parts of 
this range. South of it stretches a perfect terra incognita . Just as this last-men¬ 
tioned range forms the northern boundary of Main Singh’s lacustrine basin and serves 
as a water-parting between it and the Selling-tso lakes, so we may tukt* it that the 
Dangra-jum-tso and the groups of lakes to which it belongs are bounded on the south 
by an important main range running parallel with that on the north. Anti another 
big range overlooks. 1 believe, the northern bank of the Tsangpo. Between 
these two systems, of which there is not a sign on our maps, 1 assume that there 
exists a particularly broad and extensive latitudinal valley, which, ! dare say. includes 
a vast number of lakes, amongst them being the Karmo-tso, Kuldap-tso, Galaring- 
tso, and Mun-tso, which have been located on the maps from hearsay. Between 
the last-named and the Dangra-jum-tso Xain Singh has drawn a big range, which 
he entitles the »Targot Lha, Snowy Peaks*. This is undoubtedly a westward con¬ 
tinuation of the great range of Ninisehen-tang-la, which rises south of the Tengri - 
nor. To the southernmost range, namely that which overlooks the left bank of the 
Tsangpo, we may count the Kailas mountains north of tin: Manasarovftr lakes. The 
most definite and the largest of all the T ibetan latitudinal valleys is that which con¬ 
tains the upper Indus, the Manasarovar lakes, and the upper Brahmaputra; in fact, 
it woulJ be impossible to define the course uf a valley better than h done in this 
case by these two rivers. 

1 have already given a table of the ranges in northern Tibet down as far as 
Arka-ingh IV, For the sake of completeness 1 will here bring together in one list 
all the ranges and intervening valleys which we have been discussing from the outset: 


Lower Asdn-tagh ..... 
Latitudinal valley . . . 

W V w w w 2 H II 1 i 


m* 

Upper Asdn-tagh. 

Latitudinal valley . . . 

. 3435 in- 


j 

Akato-iagh. 

Tschimen valley. . . , 



i 

Tschimen-tagh. 

Latitudinal valley . . , 

..... 4240 m, 


* 

Ara-tagh. 

Latitudinal valley . . . 



1 

Kalta-alaghan. .. 

Kum-kii] valley .... 

■ * * ft ■ .ft ■ ■ Mi m m 

- .3887 

* 

Arka-tagh J ..... . 
Latitudinal valley . . . 


. . 4770 

* 

Arka-tagh II. 

Latitudinal valley - . . 

. 5 t 93 m. 
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Arka-tagh t]| ........ 

Latitudinal valley. 

Arka-tagh IV. 

Mj latitudinal valley of 1896 

Koko-sduli I. 

Latitudinal valley ..... 

Koko-schili II. .. 

VVellby’s latimdirml valley - 

Dungbure I . .. 

Latitudinal valley ..... 

Dungbure II . .. 

Latitudinal valley ..... 

Dungbure III. 

Latitudinal valley ..... 
Buka-magtia ........... 

Latitudinal valley. 

Tang-la 1 

Latitudinal valley ..... 

Tang-la II .......... 

Latitudinal valley ..... 

Tang-la III. ... '. 

Latitudinal valley ..... 

liehang I ...... 

Latitudinal valley ..... 

Tschang J1........ 

Latitudinal valley ..... 

Tsdiang III ...... 

Latitudinal valley ..... 

Tschang IV ........ 

latitudinal valley ..... 

Tschang V. . .. 

latitudinal valley ...... 

Tschang VI ...... 

Latitudinal valley. 

Tschang VJI .. 

Latitudinal valley . . . 


. 5210 m. 

- 5263 m, 
5138 m. 

. 5102 m. 

■ 49/3 m. 

■ 5 U 7 m* 
. 5238 m. 
. 5289 m. 
.5411 m. 

- 5453 »"■ 

. 5408 m. 
.5197 m. 

* 5 1 75 m * 

f m. 
.5174 m. 

. 50S1 tn. 
* 5 L 3 i m. 

* 5010 m. 


• 5037 
. 4912 

• 5007 

■ 49? 2 

• 4 *> 5 6 
. 4922 

■ 4915 
. 5022 

- 5091 

• 5093 

■ 50/7 
. 4821 

■ 4913 

■ 4^50 

- 4 S /3 
480J 
4702 
4 6 5 > 


111. 


* 


crossimr the Tib t^r c ^ nse, l lient ^’ deluded twenty-six parallel mountain-range 
2TL tJ fr ° m cast *° and 92 ° E. long. T< 

that belong to lia<piesl, ? na > v axltJ loi,r morc ’ n the «>tiih before we reach the region 
The mmm V , penphfifa l iarts oj dle country and that drain down into the ocean 
thtrtv folds, to sav fv d ,• "1? ’ aS 111 lhis been crumpled into sorm 

calated between dic^ones * " lin ° r paralIel ran ^ cs t,iat ,ie Ioter 

in the htitutlin d nil "" 1 * 1 ‘ 0 thjs character are particularly numeral 

'■""I KhKl ' “"*>«» «Iw setae** lake* am! they JU a,,,mil; 
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numerous nil the way to the Panggong^Lso. From higher points of vantage vou 
can often count whole series of them, especially towards the north. From the above 
table it is however clear, that the three ranges which I consider to belong to the 
Lang-la system are the loftiest, and that absolutely the Loftiest of all is the middle 
one, Tang-la II, which reaches a mean altitude of 5453 m. From this sublime ele¬ 
vation the ranges decrease in altitude both southwards and northwards, the only 
exception being the Arka-tngh. in which the altitude again increases. But the high¬ 
est Arka-tagh range is nearly 200 m, lower than the highest Tang-la range. And 
precisely the same observations hold good of the latitudinal valleys: the three that 
lie nearest to the Tang-la ranges are the highest, the absolutely highest being the 
middle one at an elevation of 5093 m. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


HYPSOMETRY AND RELIEF OF THE TIBETAN PLATEAU. 


J^ i i the I ihctan highlands with internal drainage, or the central plateau, I 
understand the whole of that part of 1 Ibet which is bounded oil the north by tire 
water-divides <>! all the rivers that flow down to Hast Turkestan, on the east by 
the water-divides first of the rivers that (low into Tsajdam and secondly of the great 
Indo-Chinese rivers, on the south by the water-divides of the rivers which flow into 
tin; Tsangpo and upper Indus, and on the west by the water-divides of the rivers 
that empty themselves partly into the upper Indus, partly into the Jarkent-Jarja and 
Utotan-darja. The only district al)out which uncertainty can exist, as to whether 
it belongs to this highland region or not, is the basin of the Kum-kdl. By reason 
°[ ,ts P eculiar situation and its relatively unimportam absolute altitude that basin 
inay in considered to form a transitional zone between the central and the peri¬ 
pheral regions. 


, . e , vent f thls ct -'ntrai internal-drainage country resembles in sham.' an 

isosceles triangle, haying its base or greatest breadth in the east, from which it 
tapers away towards its apex in the west. We have found however that this region 
cumif t u regart u as hitherto has been the practice — as a plateau country 
m ic ordinary acceptation of the term, but it is traversed by a great number of 
mountain-ranges, which in general diverge somewhat towards the east. When we 
come to consider the mean altitude of this region, our first procedure is to divide 
Uidinal jV, % ^ n( - j ra] surface configuration, into several different alti- 

nr h I ■■ i ! a i nt irSt a we ^ iav ° to deal with the true, dominating plateau, 
O nt ast or socle upon which the mountain-ranges have been reared up; 

7 Z!T V Uw mean altitude of the latitudinal valleys. Then 

fr„m rn ‘ * e , alt “L »f <hc depressions, and that is obtained 

from the mean ol a „ * ^ the aU** m ean altitude for the depressions is 

levels In -ill "M" ” 116 Sat lak<:s ' “ lucl ' die very lowest absolute 

of tie if S ‘ rT7- , Fina " > ' « •“ >o “-M- the mean aititnde 

ZZ Xh c “ t m lM ' tmli " al aS «■ “ «•" oltitude of the 

fcVel" above tfeTrhe' " Wa,t m0Un ‘ ai Tf ai '« <5i ' Kor ** «» altitudinal 

1Lri * ( sists no possibility of deducing a mean value, owing to 
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lack ol material. For instance, it is not possible to form any idea of the jncan 
crest-altitude, although we may conjecture, that this does not in genera] exceed the 
mean pass-altitude by more meters than the mean pass-altitude exceeds the mean 
altitude ol the nearest latitudinal valley, or by about 300 m. Equally impossible is 
it to determine the mean altitude ol the insular, glacier-crowned summits, that is to 
say the mean altitude of the culminating points of the highlands. Other levels the 
mean values ol which it must be left to the future to determine are the height to 
which the glacier-arms descend, the mean value ol the absolute limits of vegetation, 
the mean altitude of the snowline, and so forth. 



Fig, J70, OEAP-CUT V ALLEY IS SOHTHKRN TIBET, 


For the time being there exists with regard to all these ample room for spe¬ 
culation and guess-work, and consequently it would at the present moment be any¬ 
thing hut a grateful task to attempt to construct a hypsometrieal map of the whole 
of Tibet. The white patches in the interior, and throughout the whole of the region 
north ol the upper Tsangpo, are still far too big. Indeed, 1 will go so far as to 
declare, that, considering the knowledge which we at present possess regarding the 
altitudes, the hypsometrical map of the region between 86 s and 92°, which has beer 
traversed by several travellers, does not possess any special value. If the determina¬ 
tions of altitude along the meridional mutes be used in the way in which I have at¬ 
tempted to use them in the last chapter or two, as a basis for calculating the mean 
altitude of identically the same range, then the mean altitude of that range may 
very readily he compared with the mean altitude of another range that is crossed 
by die same route! for the same errors are repeated iu die same proportion in both 
ranges, and the result is therefore relatively permissible and reliable. But the case is 
quite different if we attempt to work out the mean altitude along a meridional line, 
because for that we have to use the route of one and the same traveller. If, for 
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instance, on the hasis of all the routes that fait between 86° and 92* we seek to 
estimate the extent of the eastward or westward slope of the internal-drainage area 
of Tibet, or do ascertain whether it maintains on the whole a uniform level, we 
lind it perfectly impossible to arrive at any trustworthy result by comparing the 
different mutes together. l"or instance* 1 am not for one moment tempted to com¬ 
pare Ronvalot’s altitudes with my own; for to do so would lead to Lhe perfectly 
absurd result, that, because his altitudes are all considerably higher than mine, the 
country from the meridian at which he travelled consequently sinks down* on both 
east and west, to my neighbouring routes* 



Fig, 371. ON TUT BANK or TIIR TSAJHJEftSCKAR. 


Nevertheless even from the defective knowledge of Tibet which we do possess 
can deduce certain general conclusions. 1 am oi opinion* that the zone which 
stretches between the culminating crest of the Arka-tagb and the culminating crest 
of the Tang-ia is to be regarded as the highest part of the base of the Tibetan 
plateau, 1 mi); both those boundary walls the country falls away to north and to 
south. How tar that zone extends towards the west it is impossible to say: but 
we may in the meantime assume that it reaches just as far as the two culminating 
cresis themselves do. It can also be established h priori , that the southern hair 
of Tibet is lower than the northern. The central portion of the country appears 
10 tolerably uniform in height, but at its eastern margin a decided eastward 

droop can be detected, and it is distinctly perceptible in my latitudinal valley and 
m Wellby s, and in die directions in which the Indo-Chinese rivers flow. If we study 

the immense latitudinal valley which embraces the upper courses of the Indus and 

the Isangpo, we find that its water-divide is situated a long way towards the west, 

and that the whole course of the 1 sangpo betrays a decided faU towards the nasi* 

. ca\ < n g olie ol account the blank central parts oi libet. it is always possible 
to institute a comparison between the mean altitudes in the region which we have 
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discussed above and the mean altitudes in the known parts of western Tibet which 
are restricted to internal drainage. In the former we have a mean pass-altitude of 
5189 m„ counting from Arka-tagh 1 to Tschang V1L For the twenty intervening 
latitudinal valleys we obtain a mean altitude of 4910 m., and this we may 

take as the altitude of the fundamental base or socle of this j>art of Tibet, 

Generally speaking therefore, this base lies 100 m, higher than the summit of 
Mont Blanc. Hence the difference in altitude between it and the mean pass- 

altitude amounts to only 279 m, From this it is evident, that the relative alti¬ 
tude of the mount,!in-ranges on the I ibetan plateau is vert unimportant, anti 
it is easy to understand why some travellers designate these crests as shills*, 

notwithstanding that they reach altitudes of 5,500 m, above the level of the sea. 
If we suppose that the real crest-altitude rises as far above the pass-altitude as this 
last rises above the base-altitude of the plateau, the mean altitude of the crests would 
be about 5470 m„ or in round numbers 5500 m. Individual parts of these crests 
reach up to 6000 m., and an occasional peak to 7000 m.. although of these there 
exists no great number. [ very much doubt whether any peak in this part of Tibet 
attains an elevation of 8000 m.. though Uonvalot gives this as the altitude of the 
Duple!x range; for it is probable that within this peculiar denudation region there 
exists a superior denudation limit above which no single summit has been able to 
lilt itseh within the present geological epoch. 

Let us now endeavour to ascertain what are the hypsometrical relations between 
eastern and western Tibet; and first ive will examine rite results arrived at by the 
6ve most distinguished travellers who have explored die internal-drainage area of 
western Tibet. When we come to calculate ihe mean pass-altitude we are however 
often in doubt. With die English travellers the word »pass> can in most cases in¬ 
dicate nothing more than cross-thresholds in the latitudinal valleys, the altitudes of 
which are extremely small, often less than the altitude ol an adjacent camp. Conse¬ 
quently their maps yield only very few passes of the first magnitude. It is only in 
Dutreuit dc Klims that pusses of that category art* fairly numerous (14) and distinctly' 
marked os such. But flu: figure which we get for the mean altitude of the socle or base 
are all the more reliable, for each of these travellers naturally preferred to encamp in die 
bottom of the valleys as frequently as possible. The result of my inquiry is as follows. 

From Bower's map I have extracted four passes giving a mean altitude of 
5502 m. and twelve altitudes for the base, giving a mean of 5312 m. From Pc 
RhiWs map I get fourteen passes, giving 5448 m„ and thirty-five base measurements, 
giving 5139 lit. Well by supplies two passes, with 5587 m.; and twenty-nine base 
measurements, which give 5139 m. From Deasv I obtain two passes, with 5412 m. 
anti fifty-seven base altitudes, resulting in a mean of 5005 m. Raw! an- fumfehes 
two passes and twenty base data, with means of 5587 and 5183 m. respectively. 
Ihe result is set forth more clearly in the subjoined table: — 



Bower. 

hn 1 RhiruL 

Wdlbjr, 

Itaisy. 

Ranting. 

Pass-altitude . 

■ ■ ■ 5502 

544$ 

55«7 

54* * 

55S7 

Base-altitude . 

■ • * 5312 

5139 

5139 

5°°5 

Si S3 

Difference . . 


309 

44S 

407 

404 


jWd'jji* y&urnty m (. 'mtrai Axu IV 


74 
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A fairly clnse agreement is therefore to Ire noted in the altitudinal observa¬ 
tions of these different travellers. In tire case of the passes WeUby anil Rawling 
agree exactly, ami in the case of the base De Rhins and WeUby are likewise in 
exact agreement. The great difference of 3®® ■*>< i fJ *" base altitude which exists 
between Bower and Daasj admits of very easy explanation. Bower's route clearly 
ran through the very highest [hart of the western plateau country of Tibet, whereas 
□easy travelled farther south in relatively low country- However, the total observa¬ 
tions of the five journeys yield an exceptionally sound mean value for the tv hole of the 
region in qi nation. The mean pass-altitude, thus obtained. Is 547; m. and the mean 
base-altitude 5109 in., so that the difference between the pass-altitude and the base- 
altitude is thus 368 m. The final result of the whole inquiry Is therefore as follows: — 


[’ass-altitude . 
Base-altitude. 
Difference. - 


Western Tibet, Eastern Tibet, Difference, 

. . 5477 5189 288 

. . 3109 4910 199 

* * 368 279 89 


The figures are particularly interesting. They tell us that the passes in 
western Tibet art on the average 288 m. higher than die passes in eastern Tibet, 
and that the fundamental base is nearly 200 m. higher in the west than in the east. 

This agrees with the A priori assumption, that the great Tibetan upswelling slopes 
as a whole downwards towards die cast, as indeed some of the rivers generally indicate. 
It is also congruent with tile premisses which we have already laid down, that the 
great Tibetan upswelluig, in virtue of the more forcible pressure exercised upon it 
in till' west, must hi* higher in that quarter than in the east, where the folding was 
less energetic. On the other hand the following circumstance Is Striking, though it 
may lie set down as accidental. The distance between the approximate: centre of 
the western region which we have just been considering and the approximate centre 
of the mure easterly region with which 1 dealt in the last two chapters amounts to 
about 700 km. The distance between the Confluence of the Jarkeot-darja anti the 
Kaschgartlarja and tin: point where die Tarim turns towards the south also amounts 
to 700 km., anti along this stretch die contour falls 200 m., or precisely the same 
extent as in die corresponding distance in Tibet, But this is, as [ say, probably a 
mere coincidence. 

1 have already called attention to the fact that a large area of the interior of 
Tibet is practically quite unknown. A single glance at the map is sufficient to show, 
that the meridional belt between S3' and E. long, is entirely white, with the 
exception of four narrow latitudinal strips. Ottr conclusion can however be drawn 
from the existing material, and that is that throughout the whole of that area the 
surface slopes not only from west to east — this is patent from the explorers’ routes 
and from the fall of the i sangpo — but also from north to south — as is plain 
irom the means ol the altitudes measured along the different routes. With die view 
ol chousing the zone in which these four routes shall lie as far apart as possible, lei 
us confine our attention to the region between 82° and S6 fl . 'Hits zone, through 
which my route runs, was traversed also by Nam Singh and Littledale; and although 
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my itinerary did not coincide with tlicirs. nevertheless I look upon this zone as 
simply one, even though it may lx: spoken of as three. In point of actual fact 
however the meridional strip as defined above has been traversed by six routes, 
namely from north to south by Wellby. Bower, Main Singh. LittUdale. myself, and 
Main Singh agyain. and to these must be added a seventh route by Ryder and 
kawling, though their itinerary seems very nearly to coincide with that' of Main 
Singh, For the. present it will suffice to compare together lour of these, namely 
Wellby's, Bower's, tny own, and Main Singh’s. 



Fig, 37:. cross i No a river. 


Within the limits defined, ^ to 86- E. long., we have so much of Wellby's 
route as intervened between his Camp No. 30 mid Camp Mo. 55 - ^ l(jr these 
twenty-six stations we get a mean altitude of 5*3^ ui, between die same meridians 
comes that portion of Bower's route which stretches from his Camp No. to to his 
Camp Mo. 36. and the mean of thirty-one altitudes amounts to 5125 m. Of my 
own joumev the section from Camp XC!V to Camp CX1X falls within die same 
limits anti the mean of seventy measured altitudes amounts to 4780 m. On those 
maps of Main Singh's route alongside the Tsgngpo to which I have at this moment 
access only three stations an; entered, and the mean of these is 4502 m, 1 he 
result of these calculations Is that the base or socle of the plateau slopes downwards 
from north to south, at first slowly though afterwards more rapidly. The first two 
li^ures call however tor a word of ex pi a nation. Wellby s invite I oil 1 ms faithfully, as 
mine dot*, the latitudinal valleys, without crossing over a single pass of the first 
magnitude. Bo weds route, on the other hand, which nuts towards the south-east. 
Crosses of necessity over several of the mountain-ranges which stretch east or east- 
south-east It is therefore not legitimate to compare without further qualification 
the total altitudes of the two routes one with the other; and if we desire to obtain 
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Fig- 3 ~$> Chossmc A river. 


tiiej MK'iin altitude i»l die bits*. 1 of the plateau alone. we ought to elimirmtc front the 
list of Bower’s altitudes those of all passes of the first rank, that is to say such 
passes as, there is reason to believe, belong to mountain-ranges which farther east 
are < onnvcted with the ranges which I have associated together under the common 
naim. ul the I sdiang system !l we eliminate the passes from Mower’s list, then 
the mean value of the twenty-one stations that remain, all of them belonging to the 
fundamental base of the plateau, works out at 5073 m. We then get this result: — 


(0 Well by. . 

(2) Bower , . 

(3) Hedin , . 

(4) Nam Singh 


S131 m. 
5072 > 
4780 * 
4502 » 


That is between (,) and f.) there i, a fall of 59 n,.. between (a) am] (3) a 
tall of 292 m.. and between (3) and ( 4 ) a fall of 27.S m. Wdlby's is the "only 
rxtiK 1 1 n LT in its entirety within the limits of the region which 1 consider to be the 
culminating swelling of the whole Tibetan highlands, ami which in a more or less 
next, Straw stretches front east to west right across the country from the Arka-tagh 
o the Tang-la. It , 5 i or this reason that his mean works out the highest. We 
may take it as quite certain, that tile westward continuations of the highest mountain 
system m the intenor of Tibet, namely the parallel ranges of the Tang-la. will be 

.. tah T Wdlbyt * rOUte and *""*■ The does, it is 
L- x V r k<l p'optn between 82" and 86°, but it does not traverse die very 

than Well be’ °* ■^ s0 “ e!i o! t|ie Fang-Ja system and this route is 59 m, lower 
. . S r0 . llte ' * ^cided fall towards the south is however noticeable when 

the valley ^ acccntuated when we cbvvn to 
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En passant and more by way of curiosity, I will mention that Well by, Gower, 
and I in the sections of our respective routes which fall within the limits defined, 
namely $2° to 86° E, long., travelled at precisely the same rate. While it took 
Well by and me each 25 days, it took Bower 26. The reason why it took the 
latter one day longer was not that he made shorter stages, but simply that his line 
of march assumed a more diagonal direction between the defining meridians. The 
inference would at any rate appear to be this, that in those derated regions there 
exists a limit to the marching capacity of a caravan. 

A consideration of the absolute altitudes of die Tibetan lakes likewise leads 
to partly interesting conclusions, although the materials are yet too meagre anil too 
irregularly distributed to yield perfectly sound results. All that can he said a priori 
is, that the same law must govern the absolute altitudes of the lakes as governs 
those of the fundamental base, so that the western lakes will in general lie higher 
than the eastern, and the northern lakes higher than the southern. In this we take 
into account those lakes only that lie south 0/ the Arka-tagh, for those that lie to 
the north of it do not belong to the fundamental base. Consequently I exclude the 


Atschik-ko) . . . . 

J « * * i # r J|2 50 

III, 

Upper Kum-kbl . . 

.3882 

T 

Lower Kum-kbl . . 

. 3^7 

1 

Usun-schor . . . . 

...... 294 t 

1 

Ghas-k5l * . . , . 

. 2837 

> 


l o begin with, 1 will draw up lists of the more important lakes which have 
been touched by various explorers up on the plateau base: — 


Bower: 

Mangtsa-Lso ..5042 m* 

Horpa-tso. ..5466 » 

TscharkoLtso.. , . , . 4933 * 

Am-tso. .. 5229 » 


Dufreuit de Rhins: 

Jaschil-kSl. . ... 5000 m. 

h mud sell i -iso .......... 5150 1 

Wellby: 


Treb .............. 4939 m. 

Salt Lake. ........... 5173 > 

Lighten Lake .......... 4847 > 

Lake, Fresh. .......... 5213 * 

Lake, Freshwater ........ 4982 > 
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Deasy: 

Djap-tso ............ 505S m. 

Mangisa-tso ........... 5168 * 

1 Jorpa-tso ............ 5186 * 

Jaschil-kol, ........... 4890 » 

Lake [drinkable) ......... 5094 * 

Saltwater lake 4899 > 

Ani-tso ............. 4942 1 

Ketse-tschaka .......... 4528 1 

Njakteii-tso ........... 4387 » 

Thurgu-ts© ........... 4341 * 

Lima-ringmotschaka ....... 4369 » 


Rau'iiug: 

Arport-teo. . 

Salt Lake. , 

Aru-tso. . . 

Memar-tschaka 
Schemen-tso, 

Bum-tso . . 

I fed in: 

Bondschjn-tso 
Oman-tso . , 

Pcrutse-tso . 

I solla-ring-tso 

Lake of Nov. 7 . 

* Nov. \2 . 

Bed of Old Lake. Nov. 18 . . . 

1 Nov. 21 . , . 

Tso-ngomho- ......... 

Of these thirty-seven takes eight only contain fresh water. 1 have excluded 
certain lakes which Jay so far from the actual itineraries followed that it is difficult 

to ascertain the differences in altitude between their respective levels and the nearest 
measured altitude. 

I roni the eastern part of the Tibetan plateau J 9note the following jukes: — 

Nam Singh: 

Dang ra-ju m- tso 

Ngangzi-tso - - 

Kjarjng-tso . . 


4646 m. 
4683 * 
4503 


4505 ■ 

4497 1 
4406 * 

4342 

4559 

4824 

4573 * 


5335 
4SS0 1 
4878 » 
4899 
4726 » 
4576 
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Bonvnlot: 

Lac du Binocle.„ 5050 m. 

* des Cones ......... 5050 » 

» Montcalm ,.. . , , 4960 * 

* de Salpd-tn: ......... 4800 » 

Burben-Lsu . ,.4700 


Dutreuil tie R ft ins: 

Lae dc I'Antilope . 49:0 m, 


* des Roches Rouges . . . , . 4884 

» No. 4., .... 4830 

> des H^miones . ...... 4950 

* jmneaux ........... 5121 

* desseche .......... 4923 

j du Sel Rouge 4698 

Rourse-Lso ........... 4623 

Lac ties Perdrix ......... 4450 

* d'Ammoniaque. ....... 4635 

Cliang-cho-tsu .. 4554 

Tso-ring-tso. 4360 

Pam-tso ............ 4480 

Tengri-nor. - 4609 

Boum-tso ..4580 

Boul-tso ............ 4430 
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Littledale; 

Lake of Camp 32.4S05 m. 

» * 1 43.. . < 4872 * 


Wellby: 


Lake of July 25 . ... 

. 493 2 

Ell. 

t * 2S . . . , 

.50S7 

ft 

1 August 1 . . . 

.49*s 

ft 

> 1 5 ■ * * 

..... 4S29 

t 

1 * i 6 . . . 

..... 4904 

ft 

i 3 ft y - , » 

.5090 

ft 

Lake Tscbumar .... 

..... 4800 

ft 


Hedin, f$t>6: 

Lake 11 

V 


4906 m. 
4937 1 
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Lake IX . 

■ ■ 4946 

m. 

* XV. 


> 

> XVI. 

. . 4940 

i' 

> xvm. 

4920 

y 

» XIX.. - - 


V 

1“ 4 ■ » * t r ■* m 

. . 46J6 

1 

find in, 1 goo: 

Lake of Camp XXIV. 


m. 

- Camps XXX - XXXH! 

- * 4/66 

> 

j Camp Aug* 25 . . 

- - 4790 

> 

» J > XXXV - . . . 

* ■ 4S4; 

1 

> 1 Camps XXXVII—XU 1 

. . 4S4K 

> 

» » Camp L ...... 

. - 4S90 

1 

> > » LV...... 

* . 4804 

> 

Small Lakes of Sept. 27 . , , 

■ ■ 4907 

> 

Lake of Camp LXI . , , , . 

- - 4948 

9 

f/edits, 1 got: 

Lake ol July 2 , , , . . , . 

- * 5172 

m* 

» 1 7 . 

- * 4923 

* 

> > 1 !.. , 

■ - 4952 

9 

Camp XLVJ . , , , 

■ ■ 4972 

9 

Tso-nak . 

■ - 4716 

1 

Selling-tso 

- - 46 M 


Naktsong-tso ...... , „ 

. . 4636 

1 

I'schargnt-tso 

. . 4617 

9 

Addan-tso ......... 

■ . 4617 

9 

Dagtse-tso ......... 

- ■ 4544 

V 

Lakor-tso.. 

. - 4600 

1 

Small Lake ......... 

■ ■ 4572 

> 

Lake of October 24. 

. - 4785 

9 


Of these sixty-three lakes almost all are sail. The last five art: excluded from 
the Citrons given below, because they belong neither to eastern nor to western 
utxtf ^ 10 tl ; e ^tenued.ate region, Consequently we liave fifty-eight lakes in 
eastern 1 .bet to he compared with thirty-seven in western Tibet, One special feature 
m the last-named group is that one or two of the lakes occur twice: but as our 
present object .s to ascertain the mean altitude of the Jakes, that is to say of the 
depressions on the plateau-base. I have deemed it expedient to let those takes stand 
twtce tor the reason that there exist very considerable differences between die data 
0 the Afferent travellers- The Mangtsa-tso, for example, lies according to Bower 
at an altitude of 5042 m. t but according to Deasy at 5168 m. According to 
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Dutreuit tit Rhins the Jaschil-kbl lit s at 5000 m., but according to Deasy ai 4800 
m. The altitude of the Horpa-tso is 5466 m. and 5 1 86 m. according to Bower 
and Deasy respectively. As in these cases it is impossible to decide which is right, 
it seems best to take the two values: by so doing we shall at any rati.: get the 
mean between them. 

The mean altitude for the thirty-seven western lakes i $ 4837 m. and for the 
fifty-eight eastern lakes 4811 m. Thus the difference between them is only slight, 
namely 26 in. If we pick out the five highest Lakes in each group, their mean 
altitudes are 5:27 m. and 5104 m, respectively, and the difference amounts to 123 
nv By comparing Deasy’s six highest lakes with my six highest, we get means of 
5056 in. and foot m., with a difference of 55 m. The mean altitude of the twenty 
highest lakes in the west is 3044 m, and of the twenty highest in the east is 49S5 
m„ and the difference 61 m. Thus no matter how you group the lakes, the mean 
altitude of those in the west is always a trifle higher Lhan the mean altitude of 
those in the east. But this law floes not hold good for the separate individual lakes, 
for it is perfectly self-evident that many of the eastern lakes lie higher than many 
of the western. Our comparison is restricted to the true plateau country; in the more 
peripherally situated lakes the relations are different. The Tengri-nor (4600 m,) T 
for instance, lies 292 m. higher than the Panggong-tso (431 7 in.), but Manasarovar 
(461x5 m.) lies 450 m, higher than the Jamdok-tso (4210 rn.). 

These mean lake-altitudes become of especial interest when we compare them 
with the mean values for the pass-altitude and the plateau base: — 


Western Tibet. Extern Tiber Difference. 
Pass-altitude ........... 5477 5189 288 

Base-altitude.- 5 io 9 49 10 *99 

Lake-altitude ........... 4837 4811 26 

Difference between pass and lake . . 640 37S 262 

> base . . 368 279 89 

* base » lake , , 272 99 173 


These figures show' very distinctly that the surface-moulding of western Tibet 
is considerably more accentuated in relief lhan the surface-moulding of eastern Tibet. 
Hie table shows, for instance, that the difference of altitude between the plateau 
and the lake levels amounts in the west to 272 m., whereas in the east it is only 
99 m. The difference between the pass and lake levels is in western Tibet 262 m, 
greater than in eastern Tibet, The western passes art- 288 m. higher than the 
eastern; in the west the plateau-base is 199 m. higher lhan in the east: but the 
western lakes lie only 26 m. higher than the eastern lakes. These figures tell us 
directly, that the western lakes [it in deeper valleys and arc surrounded by rela¬ 
tively higher mountains than the eastern lakes, ami that the Latter occupy broad, 
flat valleys and are surrounded by relatively low mountains. In other words denuda¬ 
tion has advanced farther in the east than it has in the west. In the east we have 
a country which lias already reached a condition of stagnation and ii> self-contained 
drainage-basins are- being progressively filled up. I he same thing is no doubt true 
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of the self-contained drainage-basins of western Tibet, but neither the denudation 
nor the levelling up has there advanced so far, not only because the folding of the 
earth’s crust was there more energetic from the beginning, but also because the 
building up of moiln tain-ranges, a process which is still being continued, though with 
hut a taint reflection of the pristine energy, is more active in the west than in the 
cast this is the very circumstance which causes the altitudinal difference between 
the western and eastern ranges to be so great, while the altitudinal difference 
between fundamental plateau in west and east is considerably less and the altitudinal 
difference between the lakes in west and east is least, being not more than 26 m. 
For il the process of building up the mountain-ranges is still operative in however 
slight a degree, it will counteract not only the levelling down of the crests but also 
the Idling Up of the valley-basins. And supposing that we may in even the feeblest 
acceptation of the word speak of mountain-build ing as befog still active in tire east, 
it is in any case infinitesimally small in comparison with the active agencies of 
denudation. In that quarter not only are the crests being more rapidly lowered, 
but the valleys are also being more rapidly filled up, than they are respectively in 
the west. In conformity with the assumptions made above, we might also infer, 
that the lakes of western Tibet ought to be deeper than those of eastern Tibet, but 


w< do not possess the materials necessary for a solution of this problem. It would 
appear however as though any such law could hardly exist, for in the Panggong tso 
we reached the same depdi of close upon 45$ m. that we obtained for the more 
easterly of the two freshwater lakes which we sounded in eastern Tibet, On the 
other hand one or two of the English explorers mention that this or the other lake 
in western liU-t is particularly shallow. Nor can we speak either of any note- 
worthy difference of altitude between the fresh amt the salt lakes. In general the 
salt Like-, lie lower, because they are always the final reservoirs in each basin, while 

c an emissary , and in the majority of cases it is 
pH.cisely into .1 salt lake that that emissary empties itself, Hut on tile other hand 
wr find salt takes at all possible altitudes, and freshwater lakes likewise at very 
varying elevations. 



CHAPTER XL. 

# 

LACUSTRINE PROBLEMS. DESICCATION ETC. 


In the foregoing chapter my sole purpose was to give a general idea of the 
I iypsu metrical relations of the Tibetan highlands. For the details along my own 
routes I refer the reader to the Meteorological Journal in vol V, Once more 
however 1 would emphasise what I have already said, that my attempt is to be 
regarded merely as tentative, being based on very scant) materials. And the same 
opinion must be pronounced. I am sorry to say, upon other general accounts of the 
physical geography of Tibet, As promised at various places in the third and fourth 
volumes of this work, it was my original intention to put together a comprehensive 
survey of the physical geography of the country: but I have come to the conclusion 
that it can only be to the advantage of any such survey to postpone it for a few 
years longer. At any rate, that is the cast* as regards myself personally, and for 
this there exist several reasons. In the first place the assimilation and study of the 
great mass of cartographical material which I brought home with me from Tibet 
are not yet finished. The maps constructed oil the scale of i : 200.000 are to be 
used as a basis for the general map of northern, eastern, and central Tibet on the 
scale of t : t ,000.000. of which I have spoken I adore. This map will not therefore 
embrace southern Tibet, that is that most interesting and mysterious country around 
Naiit Singh's lakes and the valley of the upper Brahmaputra, as well as the country 
north of the Himalaya. It is for the purpose of filling up this gap that in November 
1905 I purpose starting upon a new journey. 1 ask myself therefore, what object 
would be served by attempting a comprehensive account, seeing that if the same 
good fortune attends my new journey that has smiled upon the old, 1 shall within a 
short time be in a position to produce a comprehensive work such as I have 
described, but in a more complete way til an is at the present moment possible. 
After l return from my contemplated journey I shall not only have at my disposal 
far more copious materials, but 1 shall also find my general map, so often alluded 
to. ready for me; besides which. 1 shall then be myself in possession of that general 
view of those parts of Tibet which 1 visited in J900 and 1901 which I now lack. 
Without that map it would, for instance, be labour in vain to attempt to trace out 
the line of the water-partings throughout the whole of the internal-drainage area of 
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Tibet, namely the water-partings which separate that vast protuberance from Hast 
Turkestan and Tsajdam on the north, from the Pacific Ocean on the east, anti from 
tin- Indian Ocean on the south. Equally difficult would it be — indeed even after 
the said map is finished it will be in part still impossible — to attempt to define 
the boundaries of the great basins of internal drainage which have been crossed 
over by various explorers, as also to determine their areas. Still, that would be in 
a high degree an interesting investigation, for it would be found that those basins, 
varying greatly as they do in size, art intimately connected with the general 
hypsometrica! relations of the highlands, k would probably be found, that as a 
general rule the larger self-contained basins lie lower than the smaller ones. 



Fig- 374- views or the n ak r song-tso. 


It would however be ol even greater interest and importance to ascertain what is 
the morphological connection of southern Tibet with central Tibet- We have seen that 
the Arka-iagh may be regarded as an important orographies! boundary between central 
1 diet and the northernmost parts of th< country, and that this last-mentionI region 
breaks up into orographical systems which descend step-wise to lower levels. There 
undoubtedly exists a similar transitional region between the plateau proper and 
southern fibet, with the valley of the Tsangpo. A yet further task is to establish 
the connections between this river and the northern transverse valleys of the Hima¬ 
layas, also tt> ascertain the position of the water-divide between the Indus and the 

Tsangpo, and wliat relations it bears u> die Himalaya and to the system which 1 

believe to unite the Tang-la with the Kara korum. 

Another problem of great interest, and especially to climatology, is the desic¬ 
cation ol the Tibetan lakes. We know that the lakes all over the highlands are 

shrinking in area, but we do not know why they are doing so. Beside some of 

em * 1UL ' no distinct terraces; beside others there are low terraces nr ranged in 
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several successive stages one above another; beside yei oiheis the beach-lines reach 
up to no less than 133 in. above the existing level. Some lakes art' as much as 
4$ m, deep, others quite shallow. Jn some we found only little pools of water 
surviving amid an expanse of nothing bur salt and gypsum; while others are tem¬ 
porary, and others again completely dried up. The varying extent to which the 
desiccation has proceeded does not seem to have anything to do with the absolute 
altitude, but appears on the contrary to be intimately connected with the positions 
which the several lakes ocupy on the highland plateau. 1’he desiccation advances, 
for instance, more rapidly in the south than in the north, and, at an even more 
enhanced rate, more rapidly in the west than in the east. But what are the climatic 
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or other agencies which give rise to this desiccation throughout the whole of Tibet, 
and that with varying degrees of energy ; Probably the amount of moisture and of 
precipitation which is carried up from the Indian Ocean is smaller than formerly; 
but what is the cause of that? I leave the solution of this question to Dr. Ekholm, 
who has been digesting the materials of the meteorological observations. Can it be 
that it is dependent upon a still active elevation of the geological!} recent ranges of 
the Himalaya- or, as Dr. Ekholm suggests, upon the encroachments which the peri¬ 
pheral regions are making upon the central regions: That the Himalayan water- 
divide is advancing from the Indian side towards die Tibetan is certain; but consi¬ 
dering the amount of the precipitation, this change can hardly produce any other 
effect except that of diminishing to some extent the supplies yielded up to the Indus 
and the Tsangpo, without on the silver hand influencing the amount of the precipi¬ 
tation in the interior, self-contained drainage-basins. It is more probable that the 
desiccation of the Tibetan lakes is dependent upon more comprehensive climatic 
alterations, possibly of a periodic character and affecting perhaps the whole ol the 
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Asiatic continent: for this lacustrine desiccation is by no means confined to Tibet 
alone, but is attacking most of the Other lakes of inner Asia, altogether apart 
from their absolute altitude and situation: the Sea of Aral, for instance, is drying up 
at a relatively rapid rate. Under these circumstances it would be difficult to unra¬ 
vel the special causes which conduce to the slow disappearance of the Tibetan lakes, 
and even if we possessed an exhaustive knowledge of the manner, and the rate, in 
which their desiccation is proceeding, it would not Ik- sufficient to enable us to solve 
the problem entirely, but that should not deter us from endeavouring to get nearer 
to the kernel of Lire problem by exploring these lakes. What is required for this 
puriiost- ls a series of surveys and detailed explorations of as man) of these dried 
up basins as posable, and my plans for the projected journey embrace the collection 
of as much material of this kind as possible. 

It is onl) when we have become acquainted with a large number of Tibetan 


lakes and have investigated the morphology- of as many of them as may be, that 
we shall be warranted in drawing sound conclusions as to their origin and formation, 
and in the light of the results so obtained in dividing them into different groups 
ami families, with regard to both their morphology and their geographical distribu¬ 
tion. In the preceding pages l have given a list of ninety-two lakes, all of them 
relatively large and all of them with definitely ascertained absolute altitudes, although 
Uiese last data vary in trustworthiness. How great is the number of other lakes 
which explorers have not touched, but merely seen in the distance as they marched 
along, and which are consequently missing in my lists, and how great, again, is the 
number ot small lakes that every traveller passes every day between the 15-oinis the 
altitudes i.i which he does ascertain! Besides, it is difficult to draw the line between 
lakes and pools, or quite insignificant accumulations of water. The number of the 
latter is legion: they occur ot every shape and every size. 

Inferring irom those lakes which J have myself seen, 1 can however provision- 
aHy suggest certain varieties amongst them. To begin with, it may I* said that as 
a general rule the 1 ibetan lakes are situated in the latitudinal valleys and stretch 
parallel tn the adjacent mountain-ranges. In eastern Tibet their longer axis runs 
there lore from west to east, whereas in western Tibet it lies from north-west tu 
south-east, ami of this the Panggong-tso furnishes the most striking instance The 
twm lakes oi Kum-kol in the extreme north an- a beautiful example of the paral- 
Hisin between lakes and mountain-ranges. Throughout the east side of the plateau 
tween S6 and 92 practically every lake stretches from east to west; any way 
exceptions arc- very rare, and when they do occur it is usually easy to explain the 
eparture imm the rule as due to some irregularly curved mountain-range or to a 
spur from such. Uven in the extreme south we have another beautiful instance of 
L us same parallelism in the lacustrine chain of the idling-1so. Tsdiargut-tso, Addan- 
tso. iJagtee-tso, and several others; and the chain may be said to be continued in 
Uv- Luma-nng-tso, the Isolla-ring-rso etc. In both Webby's and my own latitudinal 
valleys we may justly speak of real chains of lakes, or an entire series of them, all 
gate from cast to west and all situated in identically the same valley. As 
great numbers n* similar lakes have been discovered south of Wellby’s valley, and 
t u.y possess the same character and shape as their more northerly' congeners; 
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as further Wellby throughout the whole of his journey across Tibet from west to 
east, and Bower again in the course of his journey, encountered simitar lakes in the 
big latitudinal valleys; anti as, finally, Liuicdale and i both discovered a <pian- 
tity of elongated lakes in the valleys which we traversed on our way to the Pang- 
gong-iso, there exists every reason to believe that lakes lie scattered all over the Tibetan 
highlands as thick as the spots on a panther's hide. In the preceding chapters l 
have attempted to prove that on the fundamental plateau-base there rise long 
parallel mountain-ranges, with endlessly long latitudinal valleys between them. In 
the light of what we do know, we may therefore take it as fully established, that 
each of these valleys embraces a long series ol lakes, exactly in the same way as 
my latitudinal valley and Wellby s do. Each and every one of these latitudinal 
valleys is divided into a great number of self-contained drainage-basins; and each 
such basin is bounded on north and south by the neighbouring mountain-ranges 
and on east and west by flat cross-thresholds in the latitudinal valley itself. The 
number oi these sell-contained drainage-bad ns on the plateau of Tibet is, to put 
it briefly, incalculable, anti in point of size they vary' from the tiniest pool to sheets 
ot vast area, tike the Kmn-kbls, Selling-tsos, ami Panggong-tsos. 



Fig. 376, lull.; 1 i NTRAt. nun-. 


The regular, more or less east-west prolongation of these lakes grows gene¬ 
rally less noticeable towards the south and towards the west. The Selling-rso is 
only an apparent exception, for two latitudinal valleys at least fall within the area 
ol that lake. On the oilier hand the Dangra-jum-tso and one or two others of 
Nain Singh’s Jakes deviate markedly in (joint of shape from the general norm; 
though it ought at the same time to lie observed that Nain Singh had only a 
fugitive acquaintance with these lakes, and their true shapes are pretty' certainly 
very different Irom those which he has assigned to them. Great divergences are also 
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exhibited in the region of western Tibet that Dcasy and others have explored, but 
then the maps of those same travellers show that the divergences extend also to 
the associated mountain-ranges, Seeing that these last arc so pressed together, it is not 
surprising that the lakes — the shapes of which are determined by the shapes of 
the depressions in the intervening valleys — should themselvesexhibitgreat diversity 
of outline. In the sue them most of the great valleys instead of a chain of lakes, we 
tint! rivers, the Indus and the TsangpO. The precipitation is there so abundant 
that the water which drops to the earth roust seek an outlet for itself: but up on 
the high plateau the evaporation is more than sufficient to get rid of the superfluous 
water. 

Having regard to their shape, we may discriminate between 

1) Hat lakes, 

2) mountain lakes, 

5) a type intermediate between the two, 

4) annular lakes. « 

Hv a flat lake 1 understand one that occupies the bottom of a very shallow 
self-contained drainage-basin in a latitudinal valley. We have seen that the bottoms 
of the latitudinal valley's, in consequence of the advanced filling up, are as nearly as 
possible level, or at any rate the angle of slope on both sides from the foot of the 
mountains down to the lowest part of the valley is extremely slight. And when a 
lake forms in a valley such as that it must consequently be exceedingly shallow. 
An example of a lake of this kind is the big salt lake of the summer excursion of 
1900, which, although covering a fairly' large area, was only a couple of meters 
deep. It is characteristic 0! these flat lakes, that they' possess exceedingly flat 
shores, which frequently form extensive plains perfectly level to look at and nar¬ 
rower on north and south than on east and west. In consequence of this their 
shoo-lines are very regular and event hays, capes, and islands are exceptional, 
1 he water is very shallow, and almost always salt; and where it is not so, the 
existence of some subterranean outlet is to be suspected. These flat lakes 
may be 

1) elongated. 

2) round, 

or 3) of a more irregular shape. But the elongated type, with the long axis 
stretching east and west, is however the rule. 

By mountain lakes I understand those that possess steep shores and lie for 
the most part squeezed in between mountains. One such lake is the Tschargut-tsn. 

I he characteristics of this type of lake are, that the shore-line is very' irregular and 
indented, and deeply penetrating bays, projecting headlands, as well as islands, are 
usually found in them. By reason of their confined position between the mountains, 
their basins are generally deep. The water Ls fresh, because these lakes possess 
for the most part an emissary'. Very often they are in fact * through* or passage 
lakes strung along the course of some river, as, for instance, the Tsehargui-txo, the 
Iso-ngombo, .and probably several of Main Singh's lakes. The Panggong-tso. on 
the other hand, contains salt water, notwithstanding that it lies compressed between 
die moun tains; but then it is the terminal reservoir of a self-contained drainage-basin. 
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Uicsit; mountain-lakes nearly always contain fish, and their water is wonderfully- 
transparent. Of course they vary in outline in conformity with the varying shapes 
of the adjacent mountains. 

Besides these there are a number of transitional lacustrine forms intermediate 
between the fiat lakes and the mountain-lakes, belonging partly to the one type 
and partly to the other. e. g. the Sdling-tso, Often too it happens that a lake 
which is property a fiat lake has steep mountains overhanging some part of its 
shores; this was the case with most of the lakes that I encountered in my latitudinal 
valley in 1896. 

A-s an example of the group of annular lakes. I need only mention the Nak- 
isoog-tso and the Jamdok-tso. Their characteristic feature is indicated in the 
designation applied to them. In shape they make a more or less regular ring. 
1 ossibly there still remain several lakes of this peculiar type yet to be discovered. 
Their shape is prescribed by the small east-west mountain-ranges and the complete 
breaches effected through them whether by glacial or other agencies. 

It is of course self-evident, that the lakes of Tibet admit of being classified 
in various other categories. Two great divisions are the fresh-water lakes and the 
salt-water lakes, the latter constituting the great majority. The salt-water lakes 
again are divisible into several classes, such as those that are slightly saline, the 
class usually described on the lingltsh maps by the word drinkable , and others 
exhibiting even possible degree of salinity. Thus the Lower Kum-kol is moderately 
salt' but the large salt lake of Camps XXX to XXXlll (1900) is one concentrated 
salt solution. The cause of this Is. that the lake simultaneously with excessive 
shallowness possesses a very extensive evaporation surface, together with a copious 
inflow of fresh water. The Kum-kol, on the other hand, is relatively deep, and 
although the volume of waiter that enters It is large, yet in proportion to the total 
volume of the lake the evaporation surface is nevertheless relatively small. Those lakes 
possess an insignificant degree of salinity which receive only a scanty supply of water, 
as also those which, although they formerly enjoyed an outlet, are now, like the Pang- 
gong-tSO. cut off and deprived uf their outflow. In yet other lakes the salinity appears 
to be subject to periodical fluctuations every year. g . the Aru-tso. In the lakes 

that arc destitute of outflow and yet show merely a trace of salinity, a temporary 
effluent may be predicated, in most cases subterranean. It is the commonest tiling 
also to find Tibetan lakes occurring in pairs, in such wise that the upper one is 
Iresh, while the lower one is salt. We encountered combinations of this kind In 
the Kum-kfil, in the big sail lake and the lake lying to the west of it that is fed 
by glacier-water, and in the two fresh-water lakes at Camps XXXV11 1 —XL 1 I, which 
empty themselves into an adjacent salt lake; white the Tso-ngombo and the Pang- 
gong-tso, and probably also Dutreuil de Rhins's Lacs Jumeaux, are other examples. 
In the Selling-Iso system we have a whole family of intimate])' related lakes. 

In respect of their desiccation the Tibetan lakes may again be divided into 
several classes. In some the process is not desccrnible at all, whereas others have 
entirely disappeared; and between these two extremes there occur others at every 
possible degree of variation. In this connection again we may sjjeak of temporary 
lakes, that is such as contain water only whilst the snows are melting, but after 
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that drv Up, anti thus arc in the last stadium preceding total disappearance. And 
we may speak of terrace lakes, the best and most beautiful examples of which 
occur in western Tibet. Moreover further exploration of that part of the country 
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will beyond doubt reveal a number of lakes which, like the Lakor-tso. have sub¬ 
sided more than iqq m., judging from the evidence afforded by their old strand - 
terraces. 1 he shores ot the l^tkor-tso lie 200 to 300 m. lower than the country 
which immediately encircles that lake. As a rule the takes which have disappeared 
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or are now in process ol disappear ing leave relatively deep depressions around 
them. A lake during the course of its gradual disappearance may pass through 
two or more oJ the variations of shape mentioned above. The Lakor-tso was 
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formerly a true mountain-lake; at the present day it is something intermediate 
between that type and a flat lake, and after it has dropped still further, it will 
undoubtedly become a true fiat lake, nowhere in contact with die surrounding 
mountains. 
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1 have recently stated, that the knowledge which we now possess about 
Tibet leads us to infer that chains of takes exist in alt the great latitudinal valleys, 
ami that ivc may legitimately picture the whole of the internal-drainage plateau 
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country as dotted all over with lakes. All the same it won I cl be an error to 
imagine them as being everywhere evenly and uniformly distributed. On the cem- 
traij, mi stations seem to point to their occurring in greater numbers in certain 
^oc - uc.i t i.in m others. Hit.* regions in which they appear to be especially plentb 
■etweui tin. Arka-tagh and lang-la ranges, on both sides of the great 
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rangie which rims north of the I engri-oor and south of my route to ) ,adak. and in 
that part of western ! ibet which has been explored by Deasy anti others, and 
which is traversed by the range that l assume to link together the Tang-la and 
the Kara-korum. In so far as the country between the northern foot of the Hima¬ 
laya and the Tsangpo is known, it too appears to lie studded pretty thickly with 
lacustrine sheets of water. When you enter on a provisional map all the known 
lakes, as well as both all the known and all the still problematical mountain-ranges 
of the first rank, the impression is inevitably borne in upon you that the origin of 
these lakes is in some way or other dependent upon these lofty mountains. In a 
word the lakes appear to be concentrated in greatest number in the vicinity of the 
highest mountains. In consequence of this one is led to surmise, that in some far 
distant and now vanished past the Tibetan highlands, notwithstanding that it is now 
vain to seek for evidences of any wide extension of ice, were nevertheless subjected 
to a glacial period, which, while not comparable with that which was experienced 
by northern Europe, Was yet sufficiently powerful to scoop out these lake-basins. 
We know that the Himalaya, the Tietf-schan, anti the Himiu-kusch possessed 
formerly a greater abundance of glaciers than they do now, ami every probability 
points to the same thing having been the case in Tibet, The lakes now drying up 
prove that the climate in that country is changing from a moister to a more arid period. 
On the strength of this alone we may A prior/ presuppose that the glaciated areas 
which once existed in 'I'ibet are shrinking and contracting, or in other words that 
they were formerly bigger than they are now. At the time when thr lakes swelled 
out to the greater dimensions indicated by certain surviving strand-terraces, the 
precipitation will have been so copious that the glaciers would then receive incom¬ 
parably greater nutriment than they do at the present time. And going back to a 
still earlier period, we may conceive that the glaciation was not merely local and 
restricted to certain culminating portions of the lofty ranges, but regional, embracing 
at least the greatest of the mountain-ranges in their entirely. If these fake-basins do 
not owe their existence to the excavating force o! the ice-streams, it is difficult to 
understand why they should par pri/fraut be accumulated around the loftiest 
mountain-ranges. 

With regard 10 the distribution of the lakes over the surface of the plateau we 
may also apparently Jay down the general law, that they grow more numerous from 
north to south, and this is especially true of the eastern half of the country. Hut 
how far towards the south they continue to increase thus in number it Is difficult 

to say; but the law does seem to hold good all the way from the southern foot 

of the Arka-tagh to Nain Singh's group of crowded lakes. This circumstance is 

probably in some way connected with the passage of the monsoons across the 

Tibetan highlands and the varying amounts of their precipitation which fall to the 
lot of the different mountain-ranges. Thus, genetically considered, the lakes must 
be most numerous in the south, because It was in that quarter that the glaciation 
was most developed, and consequently the force which chiselled out the laker basins 
must there have been most active and most effective. The farther von advance 
towards the north die less will have been the nutriment that the ice-bound ranges 
caught from the monsoons, anil the smaller and fewer will have been the lakes. 
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Nevertheless even there it is noticeable, that they are especial!} - numerous around 
the loftiest mountain systems. According to this theory one Mould expect to find 
the greatest number of lakes in the extreme south, at the northern foot of the 
Himalaya, for it is precisely in that region that at the present day the rainfall is 
most abundant; hut as a matter of fact, so far as our knowledge extends, the 
number of lakes in that part of the country would appear to be fairly small But then we 
have to remember two other factors which come into play, and which we may fairly make 
answerable for this anomaly. The slope down from the northern foot of the Hima¬ 
laya to the valley of the Tsangpo is so considerable that the surface is not per se 
adapted for the origination of lakes; and further, it may be assumed that the very 
presence of the river will have caused the disappearance of several of the neigh¬ 
bouring lakes through its tilling them up itself either directly or indirectly with 
sediment 

In what I have just said, 1 purposed merely,' to point out certain of the 

problems associated with the I the tan lakes, for my own part, 1 am strongly per¬ 

suaded that our knowledge oJ them is all too slight to warrant us in drawing any 
general conclusions with regard to dreir formation, and it is my intention to do what 
1 can to fill up the gaps in that defective knowledge. With that end in view it is 
in the highest degree desirable to explore as many as possible of the lakes of 
southern I ibet and through numerous soundings endeavour to ascertain their mor¬ 
phology. ami by making exact level lings in the environs of several of them to seek 
to measure not only their varying degrees of desiccation, but also the different 
height v to which tin* old beach-lines reach up in the different localities. And if any 
at all hopeful attempt is to be made to solve the glacial problem, southern Tibet 

is of course the part of the country in which there exists the greatest prospect of 

obtaining useful results, fur it is there that under all circumstances the glaciation 
will have been most developed, as is indeed hinted by die number of Nam Singh’s 
groups oi lakes. Yet even now I hope that Dr. Nits Ekhobn will be able, from 
my journal of meteorological observations, to deduce some imjiortant and salient 
conclusions. As to the distribution of the rainfall over Tibet at the present day 
little or nothing is known. I p on the plateau die precipitation is relatively insigni- 
hcant. n tlnu part of the country we encountered only - a few rivers, and they are 
not .u g« . I he I itelik-darja, Satschu-tsangpo, Jagju-rapga, the river emptying into 
ti. sat akc (Camp XWilt, ipoo), and the Jsanger-schar are the greatest: 

ut it is oil y during the melting of the snows in summer and during the rainy 
season ot ate summet that they swell to respectable dimensions. On the other 
, K , peripheral regions are incomparably richer in rainfall, and it is in them 
Mat tit. sources of several o| the greatest rivers of Asia must be sought for, more 
e.ptcia y in tn t.ast, south, and west, [u the north, on the contrary, where we 
T lf,l> tt ,nnU trom die original fountain head of precipitation, namely the sea. 

■! ri P u r<1 regions an. relath ely poorly supplied with rainfall, so that the rivers 
, rj rJuut„ t it.re are l ather small, pure >bahics> as compared with those on 

jie e.i t, soul i, ami west. I he only large stream on the north is the Jarkeni-darja, 

V, . ,s l>art| f because 'ts upper course runs through the highlands of Tibet 

i u i t '<>ntr,t< t to their narrowest, and partly' because its sources lie so far south. 
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that a relatively large percentage of the moisture of the Indian Ocean finds its 
way into them. 

In Chapter XXVII to XXXIV of the present volume ! have given a general 
view of tire characteristics of the physical geography of the Tibetan plateau in so 
far as they can be gleaned from the pages of the various explorers and travellers, 
and my object in doing so was to confirm by the documentary evidence of eye¬ 
witnesses the statements which 1 myself make about it. All the journeys quoted 
from traversed the same geographical region as my own journeys do, and the 
leading features of that region, the northern and central portions of Tibet restricted 
to internal drainage, are pretty well known. All these travellers are unanimous in 
representing that highland region as on the whole a level fundamental plateau or 
socle, traversed by relatively low, flat mountain-ranges disposed latitudmally, and 
greatly denuded and rounded. They agree likewise in their descriptions of the 
intervening broad and shallow latitudinal valleys, with their numerous undrained 
salt-lakes. They agree likewise in their descriptions of the usually soft and treache¬ 
rous ground that fills those valleys, ground which refuses to bear die weight of a 
caravan. This phenomenon as it exists in other parts of the world, especially in 
the mountainous districts of Scandinavia and in the Falkland Islands, has been 
thoroughly' and instructively studied by my countrymen, j, G. Andersson and 
R. Semander. To their theories of travelling ground ! shall hope to return again 
after I have myself studied the phenomenon more closely In southern Tibet. In 
the pages of all the travellers quoted above we read die same descriptions of a 
very dead and desolate country, a highland desert, where edible grass is a great 
rarity, so much so that even the Tibetan nomads do not think it worth while to 
drive their flocks and herds thither. It is a monotonous country 1 , where the self¬ 
same landscape scenes follow one another incessantly; the only diversities that 
present themselves as you travel from north to south are the successive mountain- 
ranges that continue to rise up in front of you between the latitudinal valleys, 
mountain-ranges which in their broad features all resemble one another, are all 
equally bare and barren, are all equally poorly equipped with hard rock. And 
when you travel from east to west or vice versa, the only diversities you encounter 
are the fresh lakes you successively 1 meet with on the road: but even they resemble 
one another, and are equally hopeless, equally' monotonous, equally lifeless. The whole 
of this lofty central region may therefore be regarded as belonging to one single 
type of regional landscape, where similar climatic conditions have given rise to 
similar results, where die active agencies of denudation anil sedimentary deposition 
have produced every where the same uniform surface forms, a stereotyped morpho¬ 
logy, cast everywhere in the selfsame mould. 

In the south die circumstances are different. The shape of Nain Singh’s 
lakes alone suggests that the mountain-ranges are there built up with less regularity. 
They also lie closer together, are in general smaller, but at the same time much 
steeper, and abound in hart! rock. Of this country we possess but the scantiest 
information, having no knowledge even of what its broad features are like. Within 
the very last year or two the extreme south of Tibet, t. e. the valley of the 
Tsangpo, has been reconnoitred by the members of the English expedition; but the 
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whole of the extensive region between that valley and my route to Ladak is an 
absolute terra incognita, and it is just in this broad gap between the central pla¬ 
teau and the valley of the Tsangpo that the forms intermediate between the two 
an- to f'e found. The investigator who should therefore attempt to set forth the 
general architectural features of the Tibetan swelling would be certain to lose him¬ 
self in this very gap in guesses and theories devoid of all foundation. Rather than 
expose myself to such a risk. J liave resolved to study that unknown region with 
my own eyes on the spot. It is only when this gap has been filled up and the 
white patches on our maps have given place to new groups of lakes and new 
mountain-ranges — which in consequence of their altitude exercise such a profound 
influence upon die distribution of the rainfall in central T ibet — and to new. rivers — 
it is only then that the attempt to convey a faithful picture of the morphology ol 
the Tibetan highlands, and to get to the bottom of the genetic causes of the 
existing surface forms, can be successfully carried out; for it is only then that the 
necessary material will be available and the necessary general view of the whole, 
without which it is impossible to write a physico-geographical monograph of any 
value. Under these circumstances therefore I prefer to postpone giving a general 
account ot the country until after my return from the journey upon which I am now 
just about to start. The work which J shall then hope to be able to write may be 
regarded as the immediate continuation and completion of this which I herewith 
bring to a close. It is in this hope that 1 leave this last to the indulgent conside¬ 
ration of seientitle geographers. 
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Bc-si:hui t^huen Gn. The White Water 

Spring, III: 363, 369. 

EG$go > ViL 1^:364+366* 

tasimennij. Ml* nu The Nameless. HI: 51. 

Bigdo R-. IV; ice). 

BijL Sp* IV: 103^ . 

Wikulik-ia]. Hist. The Gnndstone Ginn. HI: 

l!iluyJik-sa)\ Disk III: 251, 

KilnjUkiaj* Gn. lit 328- 
Hing-go* Gn. HB 3S0,386* 

Binguin-gol. RW- Ill: 370. 

B inode* La. IV; 496. 


Biri. £p. IV: J20. 

Bisrb-nrik. IV; 444- 

Blue ri ver. Rtv r I V; 4 4 9, 450,452,47 9. 

Jtadba. IV: 405. 

Bogar^dsdiaringo. Ory. IV: 3ft. 

Bogbnm-ot,ik, Stm. [(1:258,272. 

Kngkiiwiiitik. Sp+ HI: 33. 

Boghan-ut>chu. Tr- HI: 33. 

Ecigtaang-Ujuigpo Uiv* IV: 105. 107 IT.. 126. 

332,504,545- 

Rofedik. fid. ml III: 51* 1^5* toft* aot * 

Hofcalik. VS- IV: 5 to. 

Bnkalik-iagln Ml- rn. 1^ :457, 

lioulbo. Hisl + TV: 142. 

Bondschfng-Liabm-rsoK l a. IV: 184, iHj. 
Homlschingiso. La. IV: 185^ 1*9. 

H ondschln 1 %< 1, I u; * 1 V r : 590. 

Hontsa- Mt r 
Botnalot Ps* IV; 576, 

Bo-jigde- Stp, [V; 443. 

Bora-rtsdnmgtE^i: hiny. Rg. Ill: 343. 

Buragni mgaL La. 111:540+342. 

Boston-Ifghrak. Kiv. Ill- to, 362; IV: 5411. 
Boff-tschab Gn* 430,431 * 

Hoaluk-bachi. VI, III: 251 ff. 

Boal-ts'o. Ijt. IV: 503. 

Bod-tsd. La, IV: 5>!]. 

Bfsmo tso. La, IV: 591. 

IJoLirbent.'io, La, IV: 49S- 
Raurs6- tso. La. IV: 5 91 * 

Brahnmputim. Rtv+ UL 97 * ( 7 ,b 5^5 l v « ^ 3 * 
IJ7. 184, 24 6 . 4 tu, 47 g 47 b 5 ^> 5 *M 533 - 

579 - 595 ' 

Bmhmiipiltra, Klv, IV: 51 
Bur ha in -gol. Riv\ HI: 5 7 ft. 

BuhtiLii* IV; 455. 

Btijra-keiU. Os* and riv. IV: 444. 

Bajra-kdnasi. W: 444- 
Buka^magdL Mt. ra. IV; 574* 580. 

Rnksango. Vil. and hr* IV: 444. 
Buktaniogagh^i- Gtu III: 14. 

Rukttfj. HI; 24 0**53+ 

Buktoj-saj* Gn. HI: 2jH. 239. 

Bukin. Gn . I El: 14. 

Kulak. Sp* III: 27^ 

liuLik-ba&chi. Sp. niitl VJ. Ills 34+ 61 £L, 66+72, 

55 1 n - J 5 d. 53 ^' 

Bui Cho. I.a, IV: 514^ 

Ihihiurisir goh Riv. IIS: in. 

Bullingir’gitL ChL III: 29I* 

Buhmgir-nur La, ill; 540 fL t 343 - 34^. 

Bum Cho. Jn. TV: 228, 255 
Bumsa. Ml JV; 452. 

Bum Tip- I-a- I V: 520. 

Bmn-Lso. La, IV; 590- 

Bufchan-Budha. ML tjl. IV: 448 ft',. 45 L 4 ®^ 

Burl n-tso* 1 *a. IV: 498. 501 * 

Burma. IV: 515. 520. 

B uffch lang. Ga. IV: 4 3 9- 

Oi5]4au Sea. I-a. HI; 116,504. 

Celelw2s. ItL IV: 528. 

Chabuk* TV: 5 11* 
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Chnbuk Zi ngtu EYejm* 

^iirngba- Sp. Ill: 541, 

Chaidrim- Cm\ IV: 471. 

vCholbe de Cretans* Ml. ra- IV; 5^9, 
it lliainc drai Volcano. Ml. in. IV: 57 j- 
tChainc du KiEs-in*. Ml. eh, IV: 

Chmb&aj, ML llf:6o fc iT, 

Ch^itimng-aaji, Gil Ell: 14, 15, 

C halting ^oL La. Ill: 340 343. 

Chnltinguin-gd. La. ill: 340. 

Clud-tiudxkuTL Gjv IV: 4^6, 

Champ** Dhl- IV: 7 tH. 

Cbavi-nmbaL VI. fling. 

Ctutiiekft. IV: 440. 

Ch.ing, Cm r . IV: 515, 

Cbanga. Vm. I V: 384. 

Changrchenmo, tin. IV: 401. 

Chang-chcHso. Ijl IViJgi, 

Chaiigpa* IV; 5i3 # 

Cbang-Lmg. lit, The Northern PLiin* IV’: 470, 


471 * 

Chang (’any i:h'u. Kiv. IV: 406. 

Chapt schik -ukm- rumen. ki v. IV: 451. 
Chanr-kOtel. Ps. 111:385,578, 

Chara-nor. La. 111:578, 

Charviidiiloio. (In. The Black Stony District, 
HI: 3*i,l> 37°> 3®5- 
<'Itara-itihur. Rg, 111:383. 

Chura-usti, Riv, IV: 45s. 

Chareraam. Pfc, I Vs 509. 

Chargat Cbo. I.a. IV: 84,97. 98, 500. 
ChargoUlschin-uh, Mi. tr. 111:344, 

Chnrgui Cho. l a. IV; 84,98,90. 

Charsa. Mi. IV: 481. 
i‘harm'San. Kiv. IV: 4 Si. 

Che-go. (In. 111:383. 

Ctictcben. IV: 500. 

Cbiamang-lay. Mt, 111:63,931, 

Chiamdo Chu. Riv. IV: 471, 

Chib chang ts*o. l.a. IV; 464. 

Cbiknl Cho. la, IV: 99. 

Chimaii B.ishku!, La. Itl: 6a, 

Plain. VI. 111:62. 

Ml. ra. 111:67. 

Mr. 111:253. 

Range. Mt. ra. Ill; 63. 

! V’ 45^433. 4S0, 4157. 5 f 5‘ 

Ps. Ill: 3S6. 

On. 1|[; 3S6, 

III: kj,3sS(F, 


("hi man 
Chi man 
Chttnnn 
Chi men 
China. 


Jngb. 

Tngh. 

Tagil 

Ctry. 

Choang-uo-va. 

Choangtso- vagui'n -sain. 

Chtnlsha-sdmkur. Gn. 

Chokur Pass. Ps, IV: 550. 

C ho! ust,m -go]. K it. J11: ’3 7 9. 

Chotiistin-su. Kit. (lb 379, 

Chong Kum Knl, I.a. IV: 51c. 
Choptstlhk. kg. Ill- 379. 

Cho tan. Tn. Ill: 10, 306 r IV: 401,475 if. 
(-.hotuTcdarja. Riv, JVj 441.47s. 581 
Chujtun-nor. La, HI: 341f. 5 ’ 

Chit M.i. Rii\ JYi 440. 

Ctmninr. Kiv* IV: 490. 

Chu Melt. Rtv. fV : 471, 

C h 1 iMnar. Se m * IV: 45 6 if, 

Cb’umam vamn sab. RW If, IV: 456, 


Chunnj. Disk IV: loa- 
Churtw, PL IV: J31, 

1 hi Ycnh. Mt* IV: 561. 

Col Kotik Houyim. IV: 548, 

Colutnlms, Mt. ra. Ill; j.Hg, to 3. 
Columbia chain* Ml ch. IV; 4$ 1*48 3* 

Columbus Mournuios. Ml ch- IV: 48*. 
Columbus Range, Ml m. Ill: 51. 
Columbus range* -VIt, ra. IV: 483* 


D'ihhmg ViL EV:354. 

I Libw. Sp. 111:2 71. 

DasEap-tso. }#., IV: 101 fl*,, iqf* fL t igo, 

Itariim* IWsE, IV: 150. 

LkigtlL DLst. JV: 103 _ 

ItagdschtK Ml ra* fVraij. 

D&g-uagbo. Ht IV: 39a. 

Dpgrt, Mt IV: i</$, 

Ltagtie-lso. f.j*, IV; 104 ff_, 114, %ig t 135,545 
S 77 - 5<J2 - ?nS- 
DaliJiitg. Di.il. tV- rot. 

Dtrkibng Chdki. Msh. IV; 511. 

Ikibi kurghan. Gnt. Ilf: 183, 529 If,, 533. 
halni‘k«rghnn-art. Ps. 111:531,550,552, 
I>a-[e-go, Gn, III: 379. 

Da I ung. kg, 111:33, 

Datii La-rksing la, Riv, I\': 505, 

Dan 1 Lit. Prm, IV: 312, 


Danger, Mt, IV: 38, 

Dang la. Mt. ch, IV; 461 ff. t 466. 
iJingla. ,M(, ra. IV: 471, 

Dsnj; in tolh a Pk, The Head of the D.mg la, 
IV: 462, 

D.lngri Jmn Cho, U. I : 5 r 2. 

Dacgta-juni'tso. La. IV: ioj, r ■ fi ff. F 579, jqo, 
) 99 - 


uangrt Yntu Chn. U. IV: 512, 
Danguin-gol. Kiv, 111:358. 

Danse. PI, l\';2i6, 

Dapsang, l 1 *, IV: 415. 

Dan.hentiu, IV: 471. 

Dare in. Mis. IV: 158. 

Darsa ng-garmo. On, IV: 400 . 

Dam-iso. La, JV: 103, 

Dasehi-kol, La, IV*: 553. 

Daach-l&L IV': 549, 

Dava-go. Ch. JlkjSD. 

Davane-tay, Tt. Ill: 151 , 

Da van-it ve. Tr. 1 El: jq 1, 353 ff 
Dnr#siin-gol, kiv, 111 : 343 . ‘ 

Davalo. 1 \, HI: 342, 346. 360. 361 ft., 374 
Daroto. Gn, ill: 360, j6i. 

D6 Chcrik. PI, 1V; 99. 

DemLe-tsare. Mi, ra, IV: a 14. 

IV Namru. Dht IV:99. 

Denganliinba. Rg. 111:33, 

Di; Risius. ?$. IV: 576. 

Detsche-la, Ps. IV: att IT, 

Dctsche-tso. I,a, IV: 221,223. 

Devusaag. Dist. IV: (11,124. 

Dichu, Riv. IV; 471. 
l*i Chu, Riv. IV; 471, 

Dihong. Riv, IV: 559. 


! 385 * 



OEQQRA riflCAL KAWS, 


Dijnsij-obq IV: 451. 

Hfj-tschiu Riv. IV: 449,474, 

Dimcn-alifc. Rg, III: iqft-tt* 214^ 408. 
Dfinna-Uk. Rg. Ill; *93. 

Ditschu, Riv, IV: 479. 

Di-Ufidra* Kiv. IV: 48c. 

Lljahaa-sny. Hr. Ill: 251, 

Djup-tso. La, IV: 590; 

|J<K Vil. IV: 355, 

Doha. PJ, IV; 78, 

IMm. Cn + III: 34. 

DujLn, (in. IV: 187. 

DoIC'buJ^k. Sp. IIEi^jq, 

Pnle-hulak-saj. Gn, 111: 328. 

Uj. i[]iL-tschn^:t. P 3 . IV: 226, 

Ponduir* Tn. 111:341,345. 

Dun-saj. Gtu III: 193. 

Donzha IV: 347. 

Dotuhn Lhato. IV: 347. 

Dorat-bL Mk IV: 415, 

Dorohlsehc. Ps. and Clry. Ill: 338. 

LJn-san-tsiL HI, III: 381, 

DoraJik* Vil. IV: 440, 

Liras. Riv, IV; 370 £F., 403. 

Dr Mil Vil. IV: 372. 

DrdctVu. Rlv. IV: 459- 

Drngub, Vil. tV: 348*3500:, 353, 36!+383, 

ltachndiihg. IV: 419- 

I haga-Lsangpm Riv. IV: 72. 

Dsehaghd u tig, J V: 4 [ 9, 

Dschagijr-gqL Riv. IV: 474. 

Dschagtag. kg. IV: 348. 

DsdiogtaLgpmpa, Miry, IV: 354, 

Dadinbnii-saj. Brit, III: 251 JL. 235 if., 41 0; IV: 
549 ft- 

Dae ballot. IV; 530, 

Uschnlok. Pi. I [It e . 

Gschan-hulnk. Sp, til; nu 255 ffi 
DsdusdiVt#** Ijl IV: 136. 

Osdmngtt, Vi), IV; 356, 
lischanok- Ctry. [V; 140. 

Iteehansung* Rg t IV; 14. 

Itarharing-nur. Li. IV: 475.559. 

Ibchilolo, hi. IV: 5 28* 

Psrhhtsre. Vil. and imp. IV: 354,355, jfii, 386. 

45 S. 

Pscbiimc-gompa. Mtry. 1 V; 35s. 

Dscliinrj. Pfc. Ill: 50* 52* 72. 

Dschjjwi. Mi. IV; 4® u 

IJkifciviMsciga. I>isi. JV: 138, 173 ff-, 1 7 7 r 180, 

I) scho-bulak. Sjj> JI I: 1 Oh 3 2 3, 3 2 7 ff- 
I hchog -born. Rg. IV': 2 j 3* 
iJschung-dimtsa. Gm III: 367 ^..375,385, 
pstfiov a* Tm n IV: 350, 

Bar^-iig **ang. Riv* LV: 142, 

Dschunrha. Rg. HI: 33. 

[>schu»k'lajsch. Rg. IH: 33, 

Uaukhn. HL ra~ IV; 481. 

D&iltt marhaj-nor. Ln. The Northern Luke of 
Machaj, ill; 343- 
LRiin-sasaL Kg. IV: 471,473. 

DugdfchU'tiQquib* Sp- IV: 174. 

Duhnkin Tmp. 111:578, 
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Lhimo-tso. La. IV: 52 6, 

humph li. Riv. IV: 51a. 

J )um-tBo ] *a T The "| Jevi I 1 s Lake. J V : 5 23. 

Duimi'tso* Lai. TV: 536* 

Dundti*baJgq+ Kd* 111:382.385. 

Dundu-buhik* Sp. Ill- 349+352. 

Ihimlu-goL Riv* The Middle River. 111:393. 
Dung-bagh. ViL IV: 140. 

Dimg^iiTe. Mis. I Vs 450 IT. + 467, 484. 

Dungbure* Mt. rn, IV; 57* ff. p jgo. 

Hungburtf. Mi. m, IV: 458.459, 

Hung-ga. Cn + JV;aai # 

Dimglik. Wl. III: 3 ff M 9 tL. to.|, 273, 

Dung!Life* Wl. Rg. ill: 256* 

I Hil5glLik-kiicl[ik. Wl. Ill: 255,1*59, 

I sung-saj, Gn< III; 33, 37 IF-. 4 itt. r 193, 2 e 4 , 

Dunglsng-tangpo. Riv, IV: 134, 139, 14.% 

1 jung-tsebeko. Vil. IV: 440 IF. 

Muntsa, (k, 111:355*356. 

Dyniun-saitpa Riv* IV; 334. 

Ikipkix. Ml. ra. IV; 497. 

Jiurgub. IV; 59^ J97 ^407, 

DitrguL IV; jiu, 

Durtse* Ml. ra. IV: 223, 

Du-sehu. Riv. I V: 449, 

Dykluilak. Riv. IV: 474. 

Eij-uh^ulfl, Mts* 1^:456, 

Djiurken ula nor. Iji* IV; 462. 467* 470. 

Ekcu HaWrd IV: 462. 

Kkcn^chirik. DisE. The Grass cd the Bpibg- 

HI: 343 t 34^ 

R!esu-aor ( J.a, Sand lake. IV: 457, 
Ereiuk-L^chnno. Rgc. IV: 124. 126, 139, rji, 

Er Xaser. Ma, IV; 429, 430. 

Er-lo-sdnii* Kh . bd. Ill: 380 ff. 
Iir-to-sehnEgiiin-goL Pa. Ill; 386. 
Ertu-icbui-tsa-It Gn« III: 3S6* 

Eski-tsdiirtien. Disl* The had Pasiurc-Grmiiid^ 

in; 33 

rerricr. Mt. [V; ^1,4, 
lituve Bleu. Riv, LV: 505. 

Emu-la, Pi, IV: 368,3^9* 

Cagangan. Vi). I \: 379- 
Gabring ■ Iso, I a. IV: 5 79, 

Gahk-Earum Gin IV: 405. 

Galtser, Rg. IV: 223, 

C .1 tiisel lung. Pi. I 24 ; _ 

Onnderfial. Vil* IV: 379. 

< inmlsehuluk. Gn. Ills 31, 32, 214, 2(n* 

GHlulschuInk-haschi-tbvarn Pa. III; 261. 
Ciiliidsduihik -aj- t in. HI: 207,261. 

Ganges. Rev . IV: 473* 5 2U - 

Gang-go* Gn, [11:373+378. 

Gangi-gamo. Mts. IV: it4. 

Gangri■ tsevuiu. Mi. ra. IV: 23 5* 

Gar. P3. ^314,325, 

Gartbng. Fitil IV: 300,301. 

Garj^tihol. PL IV121®. 

Garinga Chain. Mf. oh, [V; 481. 
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Garinga-ula, Ml. ft. IV: 481. 

Oaring (.'ho. La. tV: 39, <8, 9^ 5 °°* 

< I n r?i 1 j, r Tso. U. IV: 78. 

Gortschi-sKngi. Riv, Ql: 508, 51 j, ; a 1 ft. 
Gjuii'lH. Ml. fa. IV: <Si. 

Gaschun-yol. On. ill: 379, 

Gasgil-agbsl P(. JV: 434. 

(»ntij -1 Eschu. I’L ) V; 4 So. 

Ga-hchuen. IV lit: 386, 

»Gilf Rivite fjidi'e)! Riv. IV: 408. 

Gegha, PL JV: 218. 

Gen-*k'ng. Csai. III: nj. 

(krtiii. Ia(. IV: 434. 

Gluts, l,a. Ill: 272, 353; IV: 4S*. 

Chas-ltdl, la. HI: 33, 40. 2 57, 161, 265 IT.. *75, 
3Q5, 306. 34 Jt 4«Hi IV: 556. 5S9. 

Gbaililt. Rg. Ill: joo, joS, 336. 2587 1 \: 4Hr. 
Ghat-nor. la. Ill: m if.. 34. 266. 

Ghas-nur. fj. HI: 196. ?o; fi'„ 230. 27a. 
Ghubwij. On, IN: (93.314. 

Ghiitvaghsi. IV: 434. 

Ghjscba. Kg. Ill: 196. 107,410, 411. 
Ghorischs-tang, On. til: 358, 

Gbopltf-iilik. Ps. Ill: 237 li'., a4<> ft,, 155; [V: 

555 IT. 

Ghndatschc. Vjl, III: 330, 

GbuiilurgEiotsch. Gn. IV: 436. 

Ghuletsclisn, Sp. tit: 328. 

Ghulcisclien-buiik. Sp. Ill: 327. 

Chulmet-saj. Gn. HI: 406.407. 

Gh ullgcha-da van. IV IV: 556, 557, 

Gluima. Os. IV* 441.443, 

Gif Li. Ctry. IV: 158. 

Gil an, IV: 534. 

GilgiL IV: 4 78, 

Gobi. m. IH: ja, iq.>. 165, 300, 31614., 326, 
335 . 35 Tr 3 ?a. 3»3 *T*: JV: 22 i r 475. 

Goikbti. Hist. IV: (46. 

Gogin-gtln. 81 . IV: 316. 

Gogue. W. IV: 232. 

(ion-d&rhiUKi. Rg. Ill; 508; IV: 334, 

Gonggak, Rg. IK: 521. 

Gono. Pb, IV: 455, 

Coring-la. IV: 507. 

Go-sthili. Mi. n. fV; 4S1. 

GoTsche, Riv. bd. Ill: 38;. 

Govi. Dsi. Ill: 265. 

Go lit; our! Link, [V: 503. 

GrLt<sch-kar 1 ik. Gn. IV: 439, 

Guilvci Chinuri, Mt„ ra, [11:63,351. 

Guletsdien. Gn, III: 19. 

Cunt, Vj I. IV: 379, 

Gurbu gnndsuga. Ml to. IV: 453,481. 
Gurtm-nadschi. Mis. IV: 449. 

Gurlm-naEckdis, Mt. IV: 481. 

Gurbu‘iiajdi5clii. Ml. rJi. IV; 453. 

Gurvtra tang. Rg. lit: 347, 

Gydktiarma. Mts, IV: 51*. 

Gyangtsc. IV: 53$. 

Gyanise. IV: 534" 

Gyn ting tso. La. IV: 500, 501. 

Cya-riog »’o. La. IV: 503/ 

Gyou tichou. Riv, IV: 504. 


Hadscbar. Kg. HI: 301. 

Hadschar-twdia. Rg. Ill: jot, 

H.ubdur. Rg. HI: Jt* 

Hadtchogd, Gn. Ill: 338. 

Hadschugbn. Gn. 111:338. 

Hajir. IV: 4* r. 

I [aiim'b.tj, Gn. Ml: 214, jG r. 

Haiim linj-saj'kilniisi, Gn. The Southern Glen 
of Halim Baj. Gn. lit: 360. 

Halim Baj-Sajoing-davstii. 1’s. Ill:260,261. 
I-himabrura. Id IV: ;a8, 

Haiting-gol. In. Ill: 340. 

Hama-goL Riv. 111:370.385. 

Haugeit-kul. Lit, 1^:540,552. 

Hongroo. PI. IV: 367. 

Hammuk'hmjiiuili. Mt. r:t. HI: 508, 

Hutu to. VI, 111:576, 

Hare-shd&dnr. 1 .<t, IV: 305. 

Harscbu. PL IV: 206, 207. 211, 2 13, 

Harsdiu. La. IV: 300, 210. 

Haschaklik. Riv. and VI. Ill: 254, 255. 402 ff,, 
407= S.l*- 

Hassan llughra PaiLschahim, Vil. IV: 443. 

Hemi. Tffip. and Vi], IV: 356, 383 IT., 3K5, 
Himalaya, Mts, HI: 97. 448, 173. 4S4: IV; 109, 

113 , (47. 181. 317,447. 45G 49d. 5‘5-5 aK 

fT-. 53-*■ 54 0 54$ ff- 5:3. S95 <»°5 ff * 

Hindu-ku&ch. Mts. IV: 605. 

Hipii, Gn. I\ r : 366. 

Hissik Ctrfk.1. IV: 511. 

Hissik Chaka. I,n. Ik": 2(8. 

HI angtsohn . Br. IV: 36 7. 

Hoang-hf). Riv, IV; 471, 473,479, 
Hailsdinnc-kutd. Ps. lit: 385. 

Hdjte-kdwy. Ctry. Farther Rank. [11:340. 
Hujie-OfO. Obo. HI: 340,343. 

Hfitofsla. Rg. HI: 386. 

Hollurtn, St, HI: 19. 

Holosetagh, Rg. Hit 370. 

Hr>Iuin-goL Riv, 111: 340 ff., 342 tT„ 57K. 

Hoiusta. Gn, 111:375.379. 

Hoiustirj, Gn. Ill: 379. 

Hotig-k-gu. Gn. Hit 385. 

Hot, Ctiy. IV; 51a, 

Horpmiso, La, IV: 503, 

Horjia-tso. Ta. IV: 581}, qoo, 5y t, 

HotH Sangpo. Kiv. IV: 98, 

Hoia Saigpo. Riv. IV: 512. 

Hn-du-so, UUt, [11:385, 

Humboldt. Mi. ra, IV: SS*- 
HnmboldL Mountains. Mis, Jlh3.1i. 

Hm m i til Ltng'Uftsu, Sp, 111: 338. 

Htmglughu. Oo, HI: 7,8. 

Hitnglughu'darja. R«, HI: 7. 

Hao-tD-Jof. Mt. HI: 383. 

Hnn-tschan. Gn. HI: 301, 

IhjD-tschftn-saj, Gn, 111:328. 

Hun tsov,i gain ‘kiite], Fs, 111:386. 
Hutt-tn-tschuen-ua, Brk, The Red Spring. UR 
360. 

Hoping Tso, 1^, IV; 519, 

Hunni-Uiava, Rg. f\’: 242. 

Hwang.ho. Riv, 111:97: IV: 450, 474 If. 
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Ichf-TtajiiimtiMiur. La> HE: 344. 

Igbb'tnsch. IV: 443 . 

Igo-jenipen. Gjj. One Wall, 
lke-erg?eto. Gst. Ill: 363* 

Ike-snrtang-nor. La. Ill: 341* 

Ike-sato, fin, I EL 363, 

tke-Sirttnnor. La. Ill: 341. 

Ike-tsiidemin-nor. i^. Ill: 344, 
Ike-tioh,in-d;ivan. P&. Ill: 574^ S 75 - 
Ike-tsohaji-gpl. Gn. Ill: 195,578; IV: 559. 
Ike-t^dhim-nameo. Gti. 111:57311' 

I kb id-gas in- k li urgu* Pk. II1: 5 o* 

Ue-usch. IV: 443, 

lilting. PL IV: 336. 

Ikschb Tn. IV: 476. 

Hung. PL IV: 336. 

Ihx-tschimen. ML HI: sj* 27 ft,, 63, iBft 194, 
196, 198 it., 230, 238 ff„ *45, 550 ft, 255, 28ft 
300; IV: 48^ 

India. IV: 359, .361, 3KB, 407, 41S, 4? 1 ft, 4*7,475* 

477 ff-i 5 ^i 5 T S► 5 2 5 - 5 * 9 * S 3 ?t 534 - 
Indus, Rtr. Ill: 97, 4I3 i 5i*f IV; *46,35*, 357, 
307, 343 t 345 p 355 IT,, 363 ft, 3*3 ft, 399, 4 * 3 - 
473 , 5 °-> 5 * 5 . 533 t 547 . 57 J. 579 * j Ba * 59 ^^ 
Inek-nhkan. On. I El 1314. 
fnlschkiTsaj* Rtv + -bttL 111: 33. 

Jmwadi. Riv. Ill:97; IV:471* 

- IrkesehEam. IV: 417. 

Isiingitn, Vjl. Ill: 530- 
Esdmk-kaschlL Ml 111: 60, 61, 

Iskmulcr-ajtiisu. Ps. IEE: a60* 

Lkaidernc-sajL I in. Jit 314. 

Jskernlcr-sajL Gn. Id; 260. 

Iskhk-gansi-khtHgif. Pk* HI: 5a 
liftatii-tapghnn-biihk. Gn. Ill: 328. 

Ismc-sak. ViL IV: 44*- 

Elseheghan-gol. Riv. Ill: 343. 

H$chegiiiii gpL Rjv. lit; 343» 

Jab&dL ML ra. IV; 533* 

Jagiifig, Gn* IV: 221. 

Jagur. ML m. IV: 22ft 22 ft 
Jagar-gogtn*. Mt- m. IV; m 6* 
jagbc ptilti. IV: 415, 
jaghing. PI, IV: 2 16* 

Jngju. Ml. ra. IV; 38. 

Jagja-TiapgJL Riv. IV: * & C p 31 P 33 ft. 44, ft) F 7 z, 
7ft 81 ft3 95 + 9® JOi , 543 « 

6*6, 

Jngnak, MtS- IV: 124. 
j:igtscbin. Po* IV; 190. 

Jagtst-bunilw, Mis. IV; 33ft 
J&jJnk-davan. Ps. Ell: 239. 
dajJak^j. R*v, Ids * 5 - 3 ' a/h 1 ■ 
lfaj>ib ,dj, VI. life 9, *43. 2 55 ft 

[J iik LL-saj. cin. EE h 413 f *. 407. 

Jaka-toghf-ik. ! r o, tr* 111 : 9. 

Jaksi-tsdiiyp. Gn. lit 53°- 
JakliL La* IV: 347, 

Jakuta-bulaghL Sp. tils 2 S 5 - 
jakn-tgehan. Riv, IV: 474. 
jamajwkvgn. Ps. The Bad [L c, Difficult] Pas*- 
1 * 1=397 : * V: S 49 + 


^5 

Ja-ina*ts< ban. Gn. and sp. Ill: 322* 3Zj, 

3^5- 

Jama-tschuto*!5a. Sp. HE: 3B5. 
btuduk. La. JV; 530, 

Jamdok-Lso, Iji. IV; 50, 525 ft,533, 593. 601. 
Jam-dok-tso. La. IV: 537. 

Jfun-garavo* DisL IV; J43* 

JiiDak. Ml, IV: 187.505. 

Jim*bukk\ Riv. bil. Ill: 5, 
tmgagilik. Gn. i Vs 4.3ft 
jungT-bsssar. IV: 444. 47^- 

Jangi-kal. la. Ill: 5b. 

Jamgbsu, i^n. Ill: 3jft 319, 

Jangi-suni-shjt. Vl. Ill: 19, 

Jnng-Lang. PU. M be Nmtbem Plain. I\ r : 470. 
Jimg-tsqhag-tsa, Pfc. IV: 191, 

Jang-1sc, IV: 4 74. 

Jang'tse-khng. Rtv, HI; 15^ 310; IV: 449 ft T 
452 , 454 - 4 75 , 47 'WKf, t97 

Jan-tschennm. Gn. IV: 4013420. 

Jftpkaklik. Gn. and Erk. 111:43,41,50,301^535. 
fjrpluklik-davnn. Ps. 111:5355 1^:530*55^ 

Japkakllk-sa], VL III: *9,41,44. 

Japkaklik^lns. Gn. Ill: 3^7. 

Jajjilschan. IV: 410, 413, 414, 
jarak, Ms. fa. IV; ^06. 

j^rkent. Tn. IV: 23a, 383, 396^405, 407, 414, 
4i?p4*o t 4^5- 444.47^ ft, 553. 

Jafkeut-d^ija, Riv HE: 10.253, 510; LV: 441, 

469, 476. 4 7^ 547 r 5^t 5^ft Bot 
Jart&Lhan. Tn. ■ JV: 23J, 

Jhruk-dotna. Pl?e. IV: 244. 

J n ruk-mena T P Lk:, I \ r x 214. 

JascniE'kiil. Li. IV: 49K. 499, 518, £89 ff. n 593. 
JSschil-fia. IV; 504. 

Jlitim-dniig T ML III: 533* 
jfttimrjilghiL Gn. IV: 439, 
jasi-sdiup* Ctiy, 111:565. 

Jatuk* 1V;4&6. 
jehlam. Riv. I V: 379, 

Jckn, Rm TV: 379. 

Jefe-Loinbo. Mist. IV: 188. 

Jern-Jschnniisching. Ml ra. |V: 102. 

Ps. 111:531. 

Jigildik^lthaiL Gn. IV: 439. 

Jigddik-totaj. Rivv III; 392, 399. 
ligen^optse. La. IV: 205. 
jilga^. IV: 5:1. 

Jilolo. Id. IV: 528. 
jiin-tso. La. IV: aco, ao6 t ai 1, 

Jing-rL Pk. HI; 50^52. 

Jjrnntsaiig-pu. Riv. The River of ihe Vsrtia. 

IV; 464. 

lima Lj*q + La. IV: 468. 

JoJLkol. Gil IU: 533, $34^ 

Jui-saj. Gil 111:404, 
jomiK). ML IV: 18 ft 
Ju-divLL ML IV: 176. 
lu^ino, Mtfi- IV: 205. 

Julgbukk. PL IV; 405. 

JulghLin-lmlnk. Sp* lit 397- 

jLilgluin dimg- I >isL HI: 266, 272 ft, 288, 302. 

j ulghimKk-^aJ, VL 111 - 9, 
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Ji.i] gh liilI Lit ’■Hiij. Gil Ill: j. 

JtilghuiHsdmp. Rvil 111 = 5 29. 

Jrslgnnhjk. Riv, bd. Ml: 4+5. 

JtiNgUt-iak. Mt, rn. IV: 205* 

jart-l»diap{b.iri. Vil* 3 * 9 - 

fustlft-nlik. Sp. Ill: 1 Liu iTri 230, 233 IT.. - 5 *. 2 7 °! 
IV: 48a. 

Jusiip=aljk-tngh. Ml. o. Il!r J55 

jWuj^biilnk. Sp, IIP 199, 

Knthon* Rsn, \\ : ;;S, 

K .idschJBA-siij , tin. 111: 33 8. 

Kailas' Mis. IV; 579, 

Kain-go. Sttfl. 111=379. 

Ka|ir, VL 111 : 461 47. 358. 

Kajir-darja. Stm. Ill: 4^- 
Kajtschile- Vlt IV: 44Q. 

KafetL VI. Hard, Meriie t tlrv clay boitnm. lit: 

24 (L. 31, 4.5. i ^5t - 1 ti I 1 ?* 3 I[ > IV - 5 66 
Kak-kijn. Rf, r , III: 46. 

Kakfifrgo], Rsv. Ul; 344. 

Kala-kul. Ijl IIS; 2S, 244 ff.+ 240, j8fl. 304. 

Gm Ill: 3*7. 

KaJa-ohik. Kg, 'Hie Re^ing-phiec of I her Cows. 
Ill: 359. 

Kalartk-rmok* Riv P bd. IIP 44* 

Kalafocbi. VFI. IV; 367., 

Kolga^-Lagnn- ML ia. ill: 50.51, 

KalLi-nugh Sun. Ul: 6 i 4 259. 

Kalb-oULnk. Rg. live Gr^-ng* place the Lows, 

III: 250 

Kaliimik-fciijnaid. $p r III: 53, 

JCafpak. Gil 111: 54 . 

Kaftn^hghm Ml ra 111 : 47 fL, 53, 55 it. js, 
ft,, (>: ft., fpj, 117. 1S7* 193, zoo IT., 212 ft. 2 j 7 t 
219, 2»3 (f., #57 IT-, 260 ff. t 289, .(<: ff„ 431 .43S; 
1 V: 4 « 3 . >47 »- 

? 55 ^ EL, S6j ft., 579, 

Kalugaghati-ihvnn. Ps, Up js p 2G0. 

KaIta-alaghou!ng-ka jiri. VL Ilf: 47* 
Kajnt-ahgh&n-sa}. Gn. Ill:214. 

Kalm-JagnEL ML m. JlPtit. 

Kani ifscfa-bulak. Sp, 11 P 14 , r 7, 3 2 7 |f t 
KaTnisdi-bul.iki 3 Lng-a][tghi fc (in. |tp 14, iri. 

Knn-ambaL VL III: 326, 330. 359, 36m 573 ft t 
381 fL* IV: 551. 

KandsehilL IV: 478+ 

K.irvgrvn. ViL IV: 379. 

Kangnu, DisL IV: 232. 

Xanl^hldiighan^aj, Gn. til: 539. 

Kaa-jilghiu Gn, HI; 535. 

Raw. Ps, IV2455, 

Kan-su. 1V; 475. 

Knpa, Gd. mi. Uf: 184,38^519,530. 
Kapta^dirae, I ,eL l\ r : 401 r 404. 

Kara-balik. Gn. |IJ= 33,41. 

Kara-kfgkts. Lg. Ill; * p 6. 

Kara-hughfis Sound, Soil III: ufi, 

Kara-lnirm [j. Ill: *oz. 

Kafa-davaiL Ps. Ill: i 9.306,31 a T 328 |f + 
Kara-davjning*aj, G11* III: 328. 

KaranTa wi-kiinisi.. Ps„ III; 

Karadgtt-kuin-hujun. H L Ilf- 177. 

Kafa-kasdv IV: 476. 


Kara kasch-dafja. RH% IV; 425*426. 441, 
Kao-kija. IV: 439, 

Kara-kodio. Rg. Ill; 55a, 

Kara-knL I.a. Ill: ken. 

Kara-kormn. ML ra Hli IV: .3, 1 jj p 147* 

3 r 7. 3®3 p A*-- 403 , 4=7 ft-i 4 10 *■ 4i 4 C+ 

417. M 9 , 4 - J ti"- 429. 44 11 44 *. 475 ll-t 40 *. 

545, 54^ 554,575.596^05, 

Ksiri-koTiim. Ps. IV: 51 l. 

KarLi-koschun. 3 n. HP 3 if.. 9 IT.„ 17, 19, 21, 59, 

1*9. ffli. J 5 T, asSi n ' 

475 - 54 ofl.o 5 i 
Kara-kLim. IbsL IIP 324- 
Kara mourtn. Riv. IV: 499. 

Kara [iiiirari, Sim- III: 382. 430, 539, 530. 533 
ft., 540 ft.; :V: 490. 550, 5 61 * 

Knraiigo-kiiindiiLnmp HI. 'I'he Cape of the Black 
Sarni 111: 177. 

Knra-saj. (in. Ilf: 318 AT. j I\‘; 549. 

Kara-sebabr. Tn, IIP 37^ 

KatMtL Brk. IV: 443. 

Kara-LisHi. Rg a 111 : 529. 

Kurava-tsdialik. Mt. ra. The Black Craggy 
MoikiUains. I 3 J; 40^. 

Kara-rschoka. Gn, 111 : 42 ; IV: 558. 
k n ri -1 >dn »k a. Mt HP 4 3, 193, 2 00 IT. P 213, 236 
ft.. 242, 252, 258, 2*?L 
Kam-tsdmka. 1 >=^l. HI: 61. 

Karan! - Ft. IV: 

KarLm* ViP IV: 369 IT- 
Kar-lmLlk. Sp, ILL 9. 

K a rgh li 3 ik. Tn IV: i 8 j t 4 4 4, 4 7 6 ft. 

Klirgil. ViL IV: 370+ 372. 

Karim OorubtL Tiwp. IIP 341* 

Kar-jaghdi. fin. IIP 40ft ft.. 409^ 
kar-jntkak. Gn. Where the Snow Palls. HI: 
37 b, t 41. 

Kar~jakkak^aj> VL HP 38. 

Knrlik. P& + IV: 4 21 j, 

Kaniwim. La, IV: 579. 

KnrtschugkL Hist. LIP 44. 

Kami, ViL IV: 355* 

Kamchtigba-bulak. Dhi. IIP ^o* 

Kasehjilik. Gn, UP 214. 

KasdkbtliL Gn. lit: 192. 

K flsch-balgh un. I Jpr* lit: jo t 32. 

Ka^di-iir. Tn. IV: 3. 41 7 fT„ 421, 444. 475 if. 

Ka-sdigir-darja. Riv. Ill; 510; IV: 5S9. 

Knscb malgbiin. Hrk. Ill: 250 T 265. 

Kashmir* Ctry. HI: 3^1 - IV; 578 ff a 47^ ^ 
^ S 3 ^ + 

Ka^jh-fitak. Gn. Ilf; 34*41- 
Kiitschik. KrL HI: 192, a 14* 

K:s^e Chakp. IV: 517. 

Keguklu. IV: 471/ 

Keadis. IV: 439. 

Kengti, ViL IV: 440* 

Ktrnki. ViL IV; 440, 444. 

Kmmbutflbiik. Disi. |Vj 484. 

KocLnig-aghfi. Gn, IV: 436. 

Keria ftdria. Riv. TV* 499. 

K^rira dnria. Riv% IV: 504. 

Kerij4 P To, Ell: 51; IV; 476 fL, 480, 49S + 
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Kerija-darjru Riv. HI? *5*, -*53,301; IV: 503, 
5 ' 7 , 5 +S. 

Kerija-kotck IV: 498. 

Ktt£n-goL Uh\ I 'M River, \\ 463,464. 
Ketcn-nur. La, The t ’’oSfl ]*akc< III: 34::. 
Kclse-tschuka, La. IV: 590. 

Kezing. IV: 511. 

Kbai CUkL ‘ Msh. IV: 5 1 u 
Kharo, Ps. I Vs 528, 

K hta Lungina* Riv. IV: 269. 

Khio, Riv, IV: 520, 

Kliouin. Tn* IV: 258. 

Khotasvdarja, Riv. Ills 252. 

Khupchiling KitiiL Ps, III: 357 

Khumnk' Ft IV: 312.316. 

Kjokhtit IV; 47?;. 

Kiaring-tso. IV: 43, 50, 

Kikkircin. Ps- 3 II: 251 IT. 

Kilian. Fs, IV: 437. 

Kilian* Go. IV: 430*476 * 

Kill un-da van* F.s, IV: 443- 
Kilijang. Riv. IV: 443. 

Kilijang-darj.i, Riv. IV; 444. 

Kilijangduvari, Ps. IV; 443, 

Kiloog. Ps. IV; 512*5791 

King Oscar's Mount Ml, re, HI: 554, 

Kio-sha-kiang- Riv. IV: 471. 

Kiria. To. IV: 258. 

Kirk-oiiii 5 ng£> P YiL and Gn, IV; 439. 

Kirk-iiiuOj. Vil. and Gn. IV: 439. 

Kirk-*ftj + Rg. 111 : io T 240, 253,, 362, 391 ; IV: 151. 

KjfiL IV: 444, 

KisiE-basdi. Vtl. IV: 440, 

KbiLbojan. Mt pnn- The Red Promontory, 
III: 196* 197, 

Kisil-ilavan. IV: 548. 

Kfail-pattidm, Gn. HE: 406*407, 

Kisit-saj. Gn. Ilf: 2 14* 408. 

Kisiheu. Go. ill: 407, 515. 

KisiLtschap. Gn. Ill: j i t n>3, =09 fF. 

KLKil-i&chafjnc-kbnasi. Gn, The Southern K\e\\- 
tschap, HI: 211, 

KiEnj-kongati-saj. Gn- HI: 328 , 
Kiisdiik-kara-balik. < III: 41 ■ 
Kiischsk-kumdatir Mb and Gl, a. 410, 41J T 
4 * 3 - 415- 

Kivun, Let, IVj 444- 
Kjachta. 1^475. 

Kjaring-tso, La. IV: 590, 

Knk-jar. Pis. IV: 426. 

Kok-jar. Stm. IV: 444* 

Kttfe^Msching. Rg* Hh 342 
Kokd-borcr. Gn. Ill: 381. 

Kofco-burc* Gm III; 575- 
Koko-kuicl I 1 *. III: 386 . 

Knt-munui, Riv. 111 : 335 - 

Koko-not La. IV:448.45 lA^h 475 * 49 °s 49 ^ 5 °J- 

Ktikd-imr. La, III; 3*3 j 345 * 57 ^ 

Kobdrtfinn. Gn- HE: 4 2 - 
Kbko~sit Kg. HL 342, 

K.iko-sdiili. ‘ Mt. nt, HI: 43 ?, 5 ^ 9 , S 49 - 

!F. T 567 IT.; !V: 4 V) ff., 457 - 4 **. 49 », 

3 44 , IT., 574 . 580- 

fttdin Y y*urnry it* Cmiral AiU, If 


KuktMihiH. Mt, ra. IV: 456* 458. 

Ka bo > 3 nl i - dnbjin, Ps, lV: 436. 

Kobo-shin-t!keii 4 fuinl. Vs. t r |iper*kok©-schiii- 

pa^S. 3 V: 457 
Ktjfco-iimu Pa, IV: 4 3 3 h 
K oko-toni-k^tul, Ph. IV: 455, 

Koko-u^uru Pis. Ill: 344. 

KoLbaschL S.n. 1'he Beginning of the l-uke* 
III: 259, 

Komutliik. Rii* IIP 257. 270, 272. 

Kona-buhik. Sp. Ills g ? 255. 

Ko-a^tsV T^i, IV: 503. 

Kootsebe -h ulak, K y, 111:533, 

Kutitsczhe- darja. Ri v. IV: 313. 

Kong Lugo. Os. 111:326*385. 

Kondo. Mt m- IV: 1&3. 

Rcirkau^oui k, Rg. 111: 2 6 0. 

Korumlik. Gn. HR 35*192* 

Komnduk. Gn P III: 3 i t 268, 530. 

K^^^llI^luk-aghsi. Mth. Ill: 257, 

KoruntlukMavan. Ps, Jlie Stony Pass, 113: 
*58, 239. 

Kontniluk-saji VI III- .1 7, 2 14, 274* 393. 3^5, 
Kfnuiuluku-jasirpi. Kg P III: 25S- 
Kosak-kakti, R^;. LlF 410*41 i- 
Kosehhwh, Gcwi; Confluence. Ill: 25a* 398 
40a. 

Kosdi titdak. Gn. Ill: 5, 19. 255, 236, 323, 
Kosch-kngcr* IV: 444. 

K o&ch - ti l: h= St m . IV: 4 4 3 > 

Kosuk-kakti. Ug. HI; r^ip iw, =M- 
Kotaklik, R^. Ill: 201 + 230. 236, 

Koueo-Lun. Mt. e 3 i. IV: 495. 

Kdvna-bulak. &p P HI: 255- 
Kovoghane-jflgjiisi- IV: 439. 

Kreml. Pk, HI: t8o: IV: 48a ff- 
Kitun-shong k'utur. I s k. IV: 456* 

Kuen Lun. IV: 486, 

Ktiku Basebing. PI. 111 : 341, 

Kukgh-jaj. G 3 ^ 111:30, 

Kubgh-jantidg-bascbi. GL III: 30. 

Kulak-jar. Kvn. Ilk 150, 265^ 270. 

Knlnn 4 ujnsk, Go. IV: 436. 

Kuiiin-ntft*' hit- Gn* HI: 214, -258. 

KQLdivao* Fa. Ill: 535. 

Knllufc, Go. IV: 436. ’ 

Kuliik-saj. Sim. III: 245. 247. 249, 

Kum-arik. Vcl. IV; 440. 

Kitm-boCit Mt prtit 111:232. 

Kum-Lojan. Ps- III: 533. 

Kmn-bujun burunt l J s. Ilb 1S8, 

Kutn-bulak, ^|t P HI: u,. 45 ff, f 193, 209 it, 230 If.. 

289.328^ ,41 3; IV": 358. 

Kum-bum. Trap. Ill: 34 i t 14 5^ S°7 5 1 ^- 
Kmu-divan. Fs- 1H: 251 ff + , 255; IV: 55c, 552, 
Kum-kdI. III: 49 JL 54 ff.* t6 ff, p 71 ff. t 8i, 

90, lot! rc-& ( 108, i f 4 R* 117, lif;, 165, 169 fL, 
17S, 182* 1 88* 207, 209. 216 ff M 2 22 t T 223 E!., 

226, 228 ff.. 257, 259 fF.. I4j. l8o f 4:3 «T, P 42S + 
4 40.47 3, 4S3* 544 p S 7 ^; 14 493 h 5 Jib S 57 ^ 

363, 36511., 571 fi. t 577- 5^- 5 Sl >' yfi > SW * 60a- 

Kmri’k£il*<brja. Riv. Ill: 61 ft, 66, 76*78, 217. 
220, 2^3, =59 iL; I V: 493, 55S ff. 
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K um-kul - dreg n - Riv, II b 61. 

Rnjoliik-tsi tiap. VI. Ill: 44, 

Kum-ugh* Ihi. ill: 57- 

Kum-tj*di!ik. PUL ill: ajy* 254. 

Vil. Ill: 10. 254. 

Kunrnthik. Rvn. Ill: 33, 207. 

Kurdtt'Gcai«bA. Tirip. IV: 188. 

Kitnrior*t*o< Lel IV; 1&4* 

Kutigdur-lsa La^ IV: 

Kiurib, Rvn* tV: 476. 477. 

Kiinnntak* Vil. II h 530. 

Kurbani“kosch-bw laghi , tris> I J L 32 ? 

Kur£-bori. IV: 455. 

KwghEin. Vil. IV: 441. 

K urghan t>h 2 1 tn 5-i, Gn, III: 2 5 5.. 

Kurghan-iteghu Rit. EH: 266, 27 r, 

Kurghaning-cih^ltufiL Gn* 1EJ:S, 14. 

KmrgiiiitiGn. Ill; 14, i 4 h 17, 2o r 21* 2 4 q, 
Kurgil. Vil. tY; 370, 

Kuxjt k -dolen-noti 1 k-gurvuo-sufr 1 un. Trh. Ill: 342. 
Km ILL-n nr. U. Ill: 343 ff., 558, 57 S; IY:47i. 
Ktimuito. %„ III: 33. 

Knruk*koL Gn. ITL 533. 

Kuruk-pcEdikAagh, Me. ra, Ill: 72, 

KLiruk-pele]ik-t-ighning-sx:. Riv. IEI: 76, 

Klmifc-srij + BrL III: 434 391,3113. 

Kuruk'LagtL Ml. Ill: 22, 2 o 1 1 p 2 r"i^ p 293 ffp h 300 ff.. 

3 » s - J Jf J A 75 h IV: * 9 ^ 

Ku-fKlJuxba. Gn. Ill: 32^ 

Rn-^rdiui-rha. ( in. .ind sp Ilf: 317. 319 If.. jaB r 
3^9,385. 

Kutni'-jUghra Ga* IV; 4 24. 

Kiitaalik'Saj. Gn. Ill; 32^ 

Kutfl Amtin. Pa. lib ?4 r . 

Kwen-lun. Mtt, III: is, 77, 448, 53*. 53$, 

565; IV; 109, 123, 147, 414, 410, 431, 44S fir., 

4ftS. 471,473. 475 ff., 479 fT,5$7, S 45 11 ■■* 55 a t 5 7 ?* 

kjirmg. I .a. IV: ;u 2. 

Kyiriiijf Cho. I .a. IV: 513, 

Kyadng Cho. La, iVrgg, 

Kyanug'tso. Li. IV: 103. 

Kuraghas. (in. TV: 439. 


Labtir. P). IV: 233, 

I*ae ifAmmonijuiuc, La. TV: 591, 

»l.ac tie Cotbeaiix*. La, III; 547, 

Lac rie I'Antilojie. Tj. IV: 39:. 

Lac de Salpfere. La. IV: 551 
Lac des Cflnes. Ln, IV; 591. 

Lac lies Hcmiones. La, IV: 503. 

Lqq de» Hgmjouea. Is. JV: ?.)», 

»Ljlc des I’wdrjii. La. IV: 5*04, 391. 

Lac lies Roches Rouges. Ijl IV: tin, 

1 -ae du Binode. La. TV: 5^1*. 

‘Lac da Cralcrv*:. La. IV?: 374. 

Lac tlu Sei rouge. La, IV: 591. 

Uc Jameaiix. Ll IV: 591,601, 

Lac Montcalm. La. JV; 591. 

Lac Si miens, U, 1^500,501,503,504. 

Lid.ik. Ctry. HI: 351. t\ : 3,44. 7 * ? T g ( f()Jt , 

N A f. 37 - i57 tf.,a66. 

T’ T,« ' JI7 ’ ^ l - H 6 « 4 t 159 . J« 3 - Ji; 7 - 

4 ( 7 . 4 S 4 iT-f 507,313, 57(5, Gotk 


I jidii kh. IV; 511. 
t _ii lakh, IV; 514, 

I^igOr. Riv. IV; 163. 

1.1 jd^ii g. Kisii. ITI; 32, 401 + 443 
Ujkn. i>fel. 1! 1:534. 533- 
i skiing Vi]. IV: 35r. 

1-akc lighten* 1^* SV;4^5 + 

J .nkor. Riv. IV: 163 IT., 167. 

Ijikor-isD, T.fL. IV: 35. 152 ff. T s6j, 1 6G, e68. 172 
ir-p nj3 # 19 *t ^02 rT.. 214,21.1.224, 251^54,30#, 
517. 592,602 IF. 
l^kor T^cl Li. IV; 509. 
l4una-jimi. Tpap. IV; 3<5S H 
1.2mndbo]og.i. ML ra. IV: 471. 

Lama-tschinied. Gn. 1 IF: 531 rF + 535. 

Lnm-lung. F3. IV:-r6, 
l.inak La, Psk IV: 486, 316. 

[jnakdu. IV; 4S6. 

Ungbo^doD^ pMt, IV; 1 c>3- 
Lmg'sdiiL Gn. 111:363, 

Laoi-In* Ps. IHr 470 ff, t 516. 

I a n-lscheo. | V: 4 80. 

Lajj-chbtschcri. Sp. Ill: 31 5 ff., 321,328 rf.; IV; ^52- 
Uida VO* |V; 365. 

leh. Tn. IV: 163, 173. 345,359,361 IT-, 

397r 4*3: 407, 4 M- 42 1, 476, 4 7'5. 4^4, 

47*i 5'°- 

Longer. Vil, IV; 444. 

Lha-ri \[L- lonj(, Ml r,i. IV: 503, 504. 
f.hasa, Tn, III: .j, n>2, 104, 391, 328, 4:7, 

+ ?°. 4 W. 507, 512, 5 J r ; IV: 3,7,50, 102, tf>I, 
I'LL i no, in. 231 > - j(», 447- 451. -154 ff., 465IT., 
4*® it - 475- 4^4. 47J1 5*7. 5'* <L, 5M» 5^4 IT . 

. 53 ° 53 S IT., S7 V 

Lh,tsa. In. IV: 512. 

Lh’asx Tn. IV: 465. 

I.hassa. Tn. JV: 4SS, 530. 

I.igen, Gn. HI: 214, 

LiJter, Vil. IV: 364. 

Lima ftingmo Chats, La. IV: 231. 
Lin^'rlngnso-tschaka. I^a. IV': 51 jo. 

JillletLile. Ps. IV: 576, 

Jiob<nor. La. IV: 461. 

Lofsa, Rg. 111:33. 

L"p, Clry, II!: 4, 53, 265, 297,300 tT„ 308, 340, 
3^ 1 ■ 37Sr 3.S1.J, 422? IV: 162, a 9 o, 250, 254. 
Lop-tior, Lan, Ilf: 26, jSj, hjj. j^ } * |Vj 
343.347* 467. 4^>i. 

Lou*lflo, Ru. 111:330,340, 

I ovo-niir. I s, III: 383, 

Librn, IV: 40S. 

I.ultltung. kg. IV: 342. 

I imia-biba. Go. IV'; *45, 

Luma* nag mu, Dirt. IV: 158, 176. 

T.iniui Ring Ciiaka. Ls, IV: 218, 231. 
I.cma-ring-lso, La. IV: 190, 21, ff., 224, 251, 
537.5?&. 

LunLi-SHinilm. La. l\*: 232, 

I u-schui-jja, Gn, IIF: 3K0. 

Lu-laduiCfl-isa, VI. HI: 37°. 373 ff- 378, 386. 

M.v luij, Rp ill: 301, 343, 345,35 8. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAZI'S. 


Ma-cto. Rjv. IV: 47 k 
Ma-chung-go. Gn* III: 3S0, 381, 3S6, 
Maja-bulnk* Gn. HI: 338. 
Majo-kftivi-ftogdsching. Ml ra. IV: 38. 

M Qjniuri -ta_sch. Pi * IV: 443. 

Makfcit K util- Ps. III: 34i T 34a. 

Makhnj District. DisL III: 344. 

Mukuin-iso, Po. IV: 213. 

Mamer* ViL IV: 379. 

Man. ViL IV: 33a m 

Man asamvar, La. 1V: 574,5 43* 

MundaJik. Rg* 111:231. 

MamkrliL Gn,. Ill: 31, 33 lb, 39 lL, l SB* 193 
ff., 200, aoS. ji 1 if.* 223. 244 rir.j 351,*55 Am 270, 
274; IV: 405- 

Mandarilk-saj* VL Ilf: 243 if,, 247 h 249. 274, 
MaiuJullo-oktuJ- K14- III: 342. 

Mnngaltsehak, VIS* IV: 356. 

M.mgLsa-tso. IV: 485 1 589 ff*, 592. 

Mangiza Cho* J-a- IV: 514. 

Mtnhu* OIki- Ill: 356. 

MxmigaitgrL Mis. IV; 320. 

Ma-ouang ts + o. La. IV: 503. 

Hand-baschi. IV: 478. 

Marco Polo Mountains ML fa, IV; 450, 453* 
MarcoFolo range. Ml ra, I Vi 45 t T 45 j> 457 * 
4^7 - 

Margdam TV: 475. 

Markham. La. IV; 519,521- 
Marmi-gombo, Imp* IV: 176. 

Marms-gotsang, Mb IV: 1 76. 
Marmik-java-god^mti, Ml- JV: 158. 

Marschaog, Vil. IV: 356. 

Masor Danlscb Bemle* Ml. i\'~ 440. 

Maacbu* Vtl. fV: 384. 

Masfeo. ViL IV: 384. 

ManrO-clagwa. Pt> + IV: 190- 
Marvo-damrittk. Mt IV: t SS* 

Mitajun. Vil. IV: 373. 

Mato. Vil, IV: 358. 

Watscha* Pbc, IV: 305. 

Matsqliit. VL lilt 40 * f 4^7 
Mitachit-faj, Gn. The Glen or (he Mosque* 
Tils 396 ff. 

Maischni. G. hs. IV; 373. 

Mantas. Riv. IV: 471,472. 

Maxamleran. IVj 534- 

Mekong, Riv, III: 510: TV: 450* 45*1 47L 473 s 
MtMong gang-rib Mt. ra. IV: $03. 

Mcmar Chaka. 1 jl IV: 518, 520, 5 sa - 
Mdnnr-tschakn* J21. IV: 590. 

Mcrik. Rg. Ill: 508* 

Minin PL Hb*§i ft., 2 34^ 

Mian. Os. Ilk 9. 

Mian-DechahaiiTsaj. Gn* III- =55- 
Min-bukk. DisL Thousand Springs. HI: 417 **- 
Mil. Riv. Ill: 529.53 1 535* 

Mo-bars* VL UL 382. 

Mo-baruin-goL Gn. and stfft. lib 33J H-t 3^9* 
383,386. 

Mo-b 4 rum-gol. VL HI: 38a, 

Moge-tiidsc. Kg- UI: 353- 
Makar. PL IV: 352. 


Oig 

Mdkkf) Ctio. I.a. IV: 99. 

Mokwidso, La. IV: 103, 

Mokjii-t&o. La. TV: 43* 

Mnkdjle. Vi!. IV: 44c. 

Mnk-ujk. IV: 442* 

MultLcha. kiv, til: co p 362, 535. 

Mule-kojghan. Rg. and stm. The Saddle Pul¬ 
led oC lib -M2 iu t 330* 258, 260s IV: 558, 
Mollah B:ij-kija. IV: 439. 

Mongolia, Ctry. TV: 469 ff. B 531. 

^Montagues Rouges dn SutL> Mis. 111:452, 
Mam Blanc. Me. IV; 1 
Montcalm. fj. IV: 497,503. 

Monte Sonvma* Ml Ub 09, 
tHanls HtinvaloLi ML ra. JV: 575* 

*Monts Dupleist.i Mb ta. IV; 575,585, 
Mumir-bulak. Gn* 131:214. 

Margo-rung- Gra, IV: 408*415. 

Moscow Chain. Ml* ch. IV: 481 ff* 

Moskovskij* Ml, ra. III; |88 P 103, 329. 
Moskovskij ChnebeE. Mt, ch. HI: 180. 
Moskovskij range. Ml. m. 1^ P : 549* 

Mosstdo. V|, HI: 57^- 
Mdssuta. IV: 45 7* 

M:t Ruha mangnah Pic. IV: 460, 461. 

Ml DorsL PL IV: 461* 

M t Jmgrii Pk. TV: 4x6. 

ML KKurza. I k L 1^456. 

ML Krenib tfL IV: 549. 

Mts Cokmbo. ML li- Ell: 63, 

L.Mts de » Mt IV: 561. 

>Mts Dutreail de Rhins.i Mt- fa. IV; 575. 

*Mis Henn d*£klenns.? Mt. ra. 1^:575^ 

^Mls l.iukdnlo Ml. m. IV: 575, 

Mnchirr-davo, Gn. 111:363. 

Muds:in. Go* ami vil* IV: 440. 

Muglib* Kit. and viL IV: 347. 

Muklebn Si. IV: 348. 

Muktschak. Mtf. IV: 113. 

Midbck. Vtl. IV: 368,369, 

Mun-tsn. L.t. IV: 57«n 
Mun- Vil, IV: 312, 

Msina-bsilak. Sp* Ill: rjg* 

Miinar-bulnk* Sp* HI: 191 h. 

Munar-dting. Bl J II; 8. 

Munkar. Ml IV; 451- 
MuokdL Mt. Ill: 364. 

Mil ran* Os, 11L 251 ff. 

Mnrghiin-alik* Rg. iibzxjAL 
Murri. Vil. IV: 355. 

Mum. Ps, IV; 379, 

M 11ms, Riv, The River. IV: 4 50, 46j, 46s t 472, 
Mur -U5U, ftiv. IV: 449 4* 9 * 4 T 2 - 

Musdiko-ten, La, IV: 235. 

Mus-koL Gn. HI: 204, 265,337; IV: 497. 
Musltknin-aiasi. Ps* III: 176. 
Vfuslikjun-ttasi-daban. IV. The Pass of the 
Father of the Ice-Region, 111: 17O* 

Mnslik-tagh. Mt. ta. Ub 176. 

Musluk* Rg. Ill: 5 j, 178, 

Musluk, Ps IVi 54^- 

Musiukning’ajttise* i J s* 'J’ise Pass of the Ice- 
Region, III; 176, 
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Musluk-saj. Go* HI: 44 ft., 327 if. 

Mihiluk-fU. U:v + Ul: 176. 

Miiriuk-Ugh. ML rn- IV: 540 Sf M 558. 

Mus ^j. VL III: 19. joi* 

MiiS'Ligh-ata. Me. ill: hj, 97, 

N .1 -d mn 14 t; hfis- k y ong - 1 V: 5 2 4 - 

Nadong* nisL IV: 18S. 

N as he lii -rn 11 Ten. Kiv. 111 : 5 7 7; IV: 45 7. 
Nadachtn-g<?L Riv* lit; 572. 

Nngaitw, IV: 524. 

N;igaitse-dsi:hutig* IV: 527. 

Nagbu-sduiksa* Po. IV: 190. 

Nagbotsc. HI* IV; 198. 

S' agl jo- tEesimi. Ms, IV: t 04 it'. 

Nag-edTu. ]V; 455. 

Nagch'uVa- IV: 460. 

Xagfma-kihn. Sii. Ill; 537. 

Xagmat&o la. IV * 95^ 

XagnaHMEk. BL IV: 191. 

Nagnar. Ixi. iV: 304. 

Nngrbgosuru. Mt* m. IV; iSfc 
Nag-tdtang, Ctry. IV: 5^0. 

Nag-lrhou. La. IV: 502. 

Nnichi. VL TV; 456,460, 

Nsudii-gbl Riv* iV: 455,457. 

Naklschbmiirfrti. Rtv. 111:571*572. 
Nairischiti-gol- .Rh\ [[1:574; IV; 480, 359. 
N&jdschmgcl, Riv* IV? 453,471, 

S'akchu. Prov. ami PL IV: 7S. 

KMk-chu-fcha. Riv. IV: r]S i 99. 

Nafcsung Sato, La* IV;. 78. 

N Elksung Siuuk* E)bl IV: 7S. 

Noklstba. Pbc. IV: 205. 

Knktschu. VO. and Riv. HI: ^16, g *S; IV; 233, 
-I 5 S- 

Naktsong. Mis, [V; 47,334, 

Naktsong^lm La.. [II: 578; IV: 3* 24, 38 ff., 46 
If.. 57, 6a ft . 6; tT., 71 ff„8s t 98, toi, 127* r66, 

*45i *5°. *5*: IV: 5 <»t 515. 5 iS i 54i. 5?7> 

593, (kii* 

Nam Cho. I j. IV: 5 1 2, 

Xaifcifhy. | ui* IV: 99, 5 t 1 £f. 

Nam-chiitolaimircti. Riv, IV: 45 S. 
NamchiiErjla-ninrciL Riv. IV: 458, 459, 
Nnnidiutola [o3hV PL The Head of the Nam- 
chuEob. IV: 4 5S, 4 51), 

XnmchiiLu-iriiui-iiitireu. Riv. Ill: 52* 568; IV; 456 
fL* 490, 

Nameless Range. Mt. ra, IV: 481. 

N a ioi ka-loL Ps. IV: 369, 

Xamohnn. Ps. IV; 471 + 

Najnm. Dry. Ill: 531. 

Namm Sera. PL IV; 78, 

Namru-teo: La. IV: 465,474. 

Namm ts'o. La. IV: 465, 

Nnm-teo. L*, Great Sky Lake. HI: 591; IV: 
509. 

Nam ts o. Li. IV; 503, 505. 

Namschutii^ibTii mLirari. Riv. IV; 472. 
Nan-nmbaL VL HI: 320, 

Nao dio. ViL III: 19, 

Kang. ViL IV; 358. 


Na-ngambfl Disl* IV; 192* 

Nangm. Mis* IV: 116. 

Nan-sin. Mis. JJI: 3S5. 

N-iii-st Sian. Mis. Ill: 338, 383; IV: 450, 4711, 546, 
548, 53 -- 

Naji-hebueji. VL The Southern Spring. lit: 


Najtfchit&Lidan iLiUieiL Riv. hr. IV: 456. 
X.ipchitai-nlen. Riv. IV: 490, 
Najmcbitaj-nlasi-niiiieti. Riv. IV: 450 |T. 

NapM fichu* Riv. TV: 45;. 

Xapu-to. Ps. IV: 484. 

Nirm-hotosso. Rg a 111:343, 

Xasir-nuch* IV; 420. 

Xns-tso. La. IV; 321, 

Neuil l- Mts* IV: 136. 

NtsaniomjusdUschqo. La* Non-Freezing* III: 
210. 

Nrou-tsangpo, Riv. IV; 158. 

Nganzi-teo, 1-4, IV: 103* 390* 

Ntagjw. Cirn IV: 308, 3 1 z* 3 iti, 344. 

Nlagzu. Riv* [V; 316,484. 

Niagzn. V||. IV: 3 7 7 r 990, 

Niatneho- IV: 471. 

Niafz. Me. ch, IV: 495, 

Nia*. Mu ch. IV: 495. 

Nienm. St IV; 363. 

Njerbcbimgu. Sp, IV: 473. 

Nija. Dlst. Ill 9. 

Nija^latja. Riv* IV: 548, 

Nirn-cho. 1-0- lV;«)i 4 
Nimcho-ehaka. Iji* IV: 21 i. 

Nimo. Mt. IV: 364. 

Nintfcbol-Uing-tiL Mt. ra, IV: 507, 

KinsIven-Tangia, Mt* ra. IV: 508, 509* 

King. ML ra. IV: 113, 184, 198. 

Ningling Tauln. Ml* ra_ IV: 498^ 

Mn tsdieng-tAOg-ia. Mt. ra. IV: 545. 
Nintsclien-tang-b. Ml. ra. IV; 579. 

NiudLgo. Gn* III: 381* 

Xiu-Eo. Gn, HE: 386. 

Np-jaghnsiL Tr- IV: 404. 

Njakten tso* La. IV: 590, 

Nodba-lantsa. Po. IV: 190. 

XuL ViL IV: 232, iG(i jt. p =87, 308, 31 7, 5 10 !T. t 
5 1 4« 5 21 - 

Nnmi>chun-goL Riv IV; 44S ff,, 451* 

Nubm. Riv. IV; 347.396, 408, 

Nnkun-brire. Gn. [11:386. 

Nuria* VIL IV: 364, 306. 367, 

Nvak Tso* la* IV: 272* 280, jn. 

Nyak-tso, La. IV: 31 


pi. ■gtflliiis. Rg- JV; 144. 
Ochisr-terck. Gn. IV: 439, 

OiJok, Dist. IV: i«|8. 

Odon-hla. IV: 474, 479* 
Oildn-tschftb. R". Ill; 376,577. 
Oibi'hi-trtinjak. Rir, IV; 504. 
Odschong. Vil. IV; jdS. 
0)'tog]irak. Os. IV; 443,444, 
Oj-ioghrak. Sim, IV: 444. 
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Qlkcn^ftnrimig* Dist and Ps, TIL 370,37385* 
Oman-tso. La* The Milk Lake;, IV: 184 ft',, 
t<Jj 390- 

Omliojutsu. Mt* IV: 204. 

Ombo-rsaagpo. Stm. IV: 204, *07, toy. 

Qp*tlOi Po. TV: 190. 

Orclan Padschah. IV: 47S. 

Oring-nor. La* TV: 475,559, 

Oring-t&o. I^a. IV: 2 16 r 2 s 9* 

Ot. }*n. IV; 347. 

Otun-go. Rvn. lit: 378, 

(Utiim bukioj, Gn. Ill: 540, 253, 

iftLstnun llgh. Mt. ch* IV: 499, 504, 

Uustmm Tagb* IV: 34 *. 

Ova-t5g6mk. Rg» III- -uS- 
Ovok. Dist IV: 19 8. 

Ovok-Ia. Ps. IV: 198. 

One* Mt iiu IV: 189- 
Oms. Riv. IV: 473. 


Pacbollk* Rg. Ill: 951- 
Pagdung* MU ra. IV: 335, 

Palden-lftanio. IV: 554, 

PallL La. JV;j*6 # S|27 + 

P:Lkta- bulak - Sjt I IT: 255- 
Pakischuk. Dist IV: 205. 

PalLing-niksi, Sp. IV: 348* 

Pamir Clry- 1U: 191, 204, 2G5, M7.34** 5-375 
IV: 4^< r 473^475. 47^ ^ 497«S^5°5>S^54^r 
555- 

Ptoim IV: 511. 

Famo-kn. Gn> IV: 204* 

Pam ts r o. U IV: 503. 

Pom-tso, L?t IV: 591. 

Paaggong, Ln. IV: 450* 521* 

Paisggong tso* La* III: 57®^ }V: 

£53, 2G3 27 J ff- t 299i 3°4 IT-, 309. 312 ft., 3'5 

ff., 320* 324^1 33°^ 333 « 34 °* 343 

401, 448 t 484, 49® 1 5°3 t 5 Mi 545« 575' 5® s i 
593, 598 P. 

Punggmig-ts 0. La. IV: 503. 

Fang-Rong* L:u IV; 502,505- 
Pang Long. IV: 303. 

Pangnilk- ViL IV; 33 7. 

Pangong. La IV: 347- 
Papuk. IV: 314. 

Par* Rg* ill: 33, 

Paxnmo. Prttl. IV: 335^ 

Psmscha li k< Gn. 111; 4 

Paschalik* Sun. Ills 239 ff-p 2 $° ^ ■ J ^4- 

Paschal ik-saj. Rsn. 111= 238 d., 231 A-, 255. 

» Posse rte Chasseur** IV "573- 

Patkaldik-darja. Riv. Ill: 176. 

Pcdi-dscbong. IV; 327. 

Peking. Tn. 113: 57®; TV: 4*®, 4*9. 4 75. 499- 
Pdas! ik. Pa. Ill: 535. 

Fdlt La, IV: 526. 

Fetnbo* Ciry* IV: 512. 

Peroktse-Tao. La- IV: iSg, 20k 
Persia. Ctry. Ill: 504; IV: 546. 

Ferutse*tso* I.a. IV: i8y p 19® ff« f 2^5 211 IT*, 

216, 2zo, 390, 


Petelik-d&rja. Ri v* III: 217. 

Petelik-saj. Riv. b<L 111: 4 22. 

Phan. IV; 555, 

Pftari’dschrmg. IV: 470, 525, 

Piaslifc, Mt. fa. Ill: 193,214, 2211, 4 10 (L, 413* 
riaalik-logk Ml 111; 193+ 195, iQ7 t 1 gcj tT., 229; 
IV:482. 

Pilm-agliatsck (in. IV: 4jo. 

Ptot-sij. Ga* Tit: 214. 

Pisrhibakin. Stm. IV': 443- 

Piiclik-darja. Riv. Ml: 65 ff„ bS, 167; IV: 494. 

55 ®. do6 + 

Pitsr hjin. Til. HI: 53,57- 
; Plaines des Laves*. VJ. lV r ; 41.^4* 

Pokdova. ML m. IV: £33. 

Pobt-hiilak-saj. tin* III: 32®. 

Polo* [V; 475^4^8. 

Pnngok Tso. i-o- LV: 78* 

Pr^chevaLskij Chain. ML ra. Ill: 71, TV: 481, 

4®3* 

Prst:hevalskJj Range, Ml. ra, 1\:43 t. 

Pschiij. Rg, III: 33,43- 
Pub Gn. 111: 33, 43 ff* 

Pnlung-jungjung. Rg, IV: 366. 

Pillar* IV: 54S. 

Pung'pung- ViL IV: 351* 

Puttuk, PL IV: 363, 


Raga-tsangpo* Riv. IV: 238, 239. 

Ragtsang-gongjo, Mt ra. JV: 233* 

Kamlilng. Let. IV : 844. 

RangiA-diimtto. VL IV; 399. 

Raskau-darja. Riv. IV: 419^420, 

Rtwat-pSndL Tti- IV: 379, 

Ravm>sohung. Riv, IV: 228. 

Ravur tsang|Jo- Riv, IV; 227 Jf.. 233- 

Keclas- Vk- IV: 494, 

Redjen-la. Ps, IV: 5 7®. 

Kegong-ka* Let. IV: t®8. 

Rcpschta* ML IV: 

Rigong^nido* I^t. IV T : 187. 

Ubuk snmdo, Dist IV: 123 flV, 130* 131. 

Risang-gompa. Tmp. IV : 3 6 5. 

Ri-setscha. I.ct, IV: 133. 

Kilter Mountains* Mis. 1 U: 339 - 34 >p 343 - 
RiLiiig-kani-jogina- IV: 405. 

^Rtvicre dc LAntilopc** Riv- IV: 504. 
jRivitre clea I.ievrw* kiv* IV: 504. 
sRivitrc durs Singes^. Riv- 1^:497. 
kolsijn. PL 1V: 21&. 

Rong-na- Gn. TV: 191. 

Rutoftiquie- Vic. W: 495 - 

Rudpk. Ctry arid Tn. IV: 190, 215 IL, 22 1, 226, 

Jjs, ? 4 S- 350, 47 ^- 4 * 4 - , . 

Rudofe-tsaug. Clr) 1 , The Country of Rudok, 
IV: 1S4, 

RuJdup-tsu- La- I Vs 57 ‘>- 
Rurn Tso. La. 1^:272,521. 

Kundor. Piov, IV: 116,245* * 55 - 
Russian Range Mt. ra. IV: 481, 48j. 
iRussi&ehi: KcttO- Mt. ra, IV: 538, 

Ruysbrock. Vic. IV: 495- 
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IV: 4S3. 


ft. 


Sahdschck- V i!. IV: 3 5 5. 

S-ichu. Riv. IV: 1$+ 

Sagadotachnij. Mt. The Mysterious. 

SugeUang- DisL IV: 185, 186. 

Sagis-jar- Rvn. Ill: 3*, 

Sa-go, G n. and I list* J J 1 : 3,370, 381 

Sn-go. Fa. Ill: 386. 

Sagsang- Dbb IV: i&B, 

Sair Gallo, PL 111:341, 

Saj. Kg. til: 251. 

Saj-bagh- Vil. I V: 440. 

Sajsan-aajtu* R i v b W; 4 ft* ■ 483 . 

SajpudmLiL Sp* III: 251, 232. 

Snkti. VO. IV: 354. 

Sa-lang-tsi, Rg + Ob 385, 

SSlpiltsch- VU JV; 440. 

SalwetL Riv. Ill: 5107 IV: 450,45^ 46 
Suilwin. Rh\ IY; 473, 

SamarcamL Tn, IV: 418, 

Samdicig* IV: 52S. 

Sainkang. PL IV; 35a, 

Sampn-nesrak, Br. IV: 368. 

Samsak^jdiitg, Git Ill: 34, 41,27s. 

Sando, Rg. [11:340,342,340, 

Sami ijn-bans!jr Mountains. Mts. IV; 452, 
Smdschu. IV IV: 414. 43 1 ff-i flf„ 440. 
SandschLt T Riv, fY: 441,443, 476 if. 

S&ndschu. Os. TV: 44 a. 

Saodscha. VIL and Gn. IV: 441, 

Sandechu davan. Fa. IV; 44 0 jf.443, 54 S fb, 55 3. 
San cdoomak. R iv* IV: 369. 

SflqgBMCbir* Rh\ IV: 259, 764, 265* 

Sanguja. Gn. IV: 440. 

Kapa-tepe-Udmp. Gn. Ilh 533. 

Sardsddn-tonibo, Mu HI: 576. 

Kartbth mg-gong jo. Ml ta, IV: 233. 

SSrgelte^o] Riv. a. 111*342. 

Sarik-licil. Gn. HI: 533, 534. 537. 544. 
Sank-kol-jilgha. Gn. HI: 53*. 

Snrik-ius. IV: 548. 

Sarscliu-datan. ps. JV: 548, cs». 

S.itsL 1. Ps. IV: 47 6. 

Sorting, Bsn. Ill: m 1 1 306, 330,332. 335, 3317 ff,, 
35 &i 3 **» 37 J IT-. JS3 ff.; |V: 471. 

Sartang-gol. Rhr. JU: 343. 

Sasant. Vil. IV; 443. 

Sa-sSn. Rj>, Ill* 558. 

S&igh-tschap. Gn. lit: 533. 

Sasik-jar, Gl. III: 30, 303, 250, 265 ft'., 41 (, ff., 4.-5, 

4 * 5 - 

*;m ik-j tuning-lurchi. Gl, tit 30. 

Sasijwl. Vil. IV; 364,366, 

Sassoma, Vil. IV: 358. 

Sa-lchoiL Riv. IV; 50a. 

Satie]. Riv, IV; 533. 

Sa-tschan, Sp. II1V338. 

Sa-tscbeo. Tn. Ill: .6, in. 320 ff., 341 ff.. 35s. 
383 ff,; l\: 471,473, 

Satochu-tsaligpo. Riv. JU: 508 ff.. gai, 568; IV: 
r 4 ff., it*, 26, 33 ff., 7 8 t <( S. too, 315, 46S, 4v&, 
543,545.577,606. 

Sa-iso-jcrUsa. Rg. JJJ : 5 *g. 

Sa-ischou. Tn. 111:301/ 


545 - 


Satscbk.iiL Riv. bd Ilbjoi. 

Satichlmn-saj; Gtt lib 19,327. 

Savo* VO. IV: 440. 

SaTO-davsn, F»* IV: 441, 

Savughluk* Gn. Place of the Emth-cavcs* I IF; 207, 
soy. 

Savughluk-saj. Gn, 111 : 2o8 r 2 ro. 

Scb.ibgo. Dist. tV: 138. 

Scha-gandschum* Mt*. IV: 134, 137, 139 tf. p 150. 
Sdiagbo-sadsdiLi. LcL IV: 180* 

Sehaggebng-tsn. La. IV: 137, 

S^hagui-lschiu Brfc. IV: 1S0. 

SchabidulU, IV: 4 7 6 ff* 

SchaliidiiltalL IV; 419. 

Sdia-junidso. [.a. IV: 117. 

Schabing* Dkt. IV: 103, 104. 

Schanig-nagbo. LcL IV: 23. 

Schan-jcmpcn* Ft*. IIL3K3. 

Schapkn Monornaohn. ML in;5T r &ofr* } 66 ft’., 

178: IV: 4S3. 

Schara-goL Riv. Ill: 33, 342. 

Schara-guj. Mt. JV: 4 53* 

Scba-tsdiUp Brk, IV: 142. 

Schejok. Gn. IV; 399. 407, 413. 

Schejok, Brt IV: 352, 36a, 364, 39 i r 396, 39S ff-, 
401,403.40^ 411.420, 437, 441. 

Sdicjok, Vl* IV; 39 3 p 396. 

Sdwjofc ViL IV; 306 fT. p 405, 408, 414, 416. 
Scheme n-tso. Ul IV: 5+70. 

Sdiia-nunglaj, Ml III: 63, (T,. 231 ft p z6S. 

Sdiia-manglnj d nj Oang r Dis t III: 241* 

Schl dtO-lL Dist. Ill: 35s, 

S«:higai 5 e, IV: 323. 

Schikcr. PI. lib 52,. 

Scht Lingvo. Pb. HI; 383, 383. 

Scbinalgha. ViL Mb 324. 

Sching-gq + Gn, III; 386, 

SeHin-go. Gn. Ilh 363. 

Schimre-lcDtet. P$. tlb 385. 

Schipki* Ps. IV; 531, 

Schk^ebnen. Gn- III: 3S3. 

Schpdi-go. lin. JU: 37 J. 

Srho-ovtbtti. Ps, IV: 55 r, 

Srhulung. Rg. IV"; 148. 

Skho-nvo-tu. VI. ant 1 Ps, III: 347 If., 356, 358 ff., 
,l6 n, .185, 

SrhO'Ovrp-tun-bulnlli. S|i. JIf: ^4*7. 

Sirhor-ktil, ill; J43 ff, ( 25^ ff,, 

SchiW'tschap. Gn. 111:240,153. 

Schnvrrt, Ps, III: 348, 

Skho-vDto, I’s. HI; 448. 

Schnvnto. PI, IV: 328. 

Sclmbga-gn, Let. IV: 401. 

St lniga, Riv. IV: 451,481. 

Sdhuga. Mt. ra. JV:445,45 1( 4S1. 

^hL«ol. Riv. IV: 44 V, 453 . 5 W- 

Schflgaii Mountains, Mts. [V: 455. 

Schugu-gol. Riv. IV: 455, 

Bi'-huscliu. BI. IV: 114. 

SeWL Mt. ra, IV: 184. 

Segor. Ij. IV* 174. 

Stjfi-hulafc. Sp, III: 2 5j, 

Sejtl.ir, Vil IV: 440. 
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Sdling-tsangpo. Riv. tV: 33, 

^ III;308,549, 5,6,57** IV: 3( 5l 
>3 "•* *4 M-f 35 A-* 5 °. 73 !■-, 98 ff., 1*4, ij*. 199, 
3x9; I \ : 6(j, 72,315, 468,500 (T, 505, 501), 515, 
53 **" 54 *i 5 - 15 ' 577 r 579 ft,. 598 ft., Ooi. 

Sem il aim-jan-liulngbi. (In. Hi; 337. 
SeO'd]a<l«M>g. IV : 500. 

Sendo. Mt. m. IV: 136, 

Settgor. Dist, IV: 158. 

ScTkcm. Mt IV; 158. 

Sertsc, PI. IV; 331,335. 

Setscha. Let. IV: ijj, 

Shahkanjurn. Mt. IV: 140. 

Shankar Shah, Riv. IV: j(Sy, 520, 

Shanklior. Gist. IV; 318. 

Shapka Mooomakha. J’k, tV: 456,457. 

Sbaragui. Mi#. IV: 456. 

Sh.tragui-go). Rit. IV: 456. 

Sharakiif-rbban, Mis. IV: 456. 

Shjirakui-dahoti. Ps, IV: 457, 

Sharakui-tiala. Mts. IV; 456. 

Sliemen Tso, I.a. IV;jjS. 

Shiubden Min-. IV: 471. 

Shigntzc. IV: 514. 

Shingo, | V: 370. 

Shilivhot. ViL (V: 383. 

Shyolchi King Jang. Mis. IV: 5 u. 

ShyM-chu. Sim. IV: 511. 

Sigo-jcropen. (In. Poui Avails. Ill: 363, 3114, 
J? 6 - 

Sikkim. IV: 553, 

Sikltk. Vil. IV: 440, 

Simla. To, IV; 5*4, 53© ff. 

Sind. Riv. IV: 37?). 

Singnil. Gn. IV: 353 flf„ 388 ff, 

Siting. Rg. 111:393,465^ 

Si-ning-Iu. Tn. 111:376,578. 

Sining-fu. IV: 469. 

Simp, PI. IV: 320,321. 

Sirthntig District. Ciry. Ill: 344. 

Sittin. Pn, 111:341. 

Sirtin-tnneh a in-uls, Mt. ra. (11:342. 

Skanlit Vil. IV* 371, 373, 

Snemo. St. IV: 364, 

Snurla. Vil, IV:'564. 

SodschMa. Ps, III: 35<; IV; 361,371 ff., 37S ff. 
Sogelf. Prtn. IV: 212. 

Soghok-staj, (in. Ill: 31. 

Sologhas. Vil. IV'; 440,442. 

Sologhas. Sim. IV: 443, 

Miuca, Riv, IV: 505. 

Soltak, Sp. IV; 390, 

Solmig-rsc link. PI. IV': 336. 
Somdil-dschaliin-tssigma, Ctry. IV: 136. 
Some-tsaagpo. Riv. IV: 158 ft. 

Sonamatg. Vil. IV: 379, 

Souk-glia*. IV: 444, 

Sns. Gist IV; 434, 

Soughluk. Rg. The Cold Region. Ill: 209, 
Sonlofi-kiok. p|. IV: 336. 

Sotinwlji ts’o. I.a. IV: 503. 

Sonrghak. Gd, mi. 111:362; IV; 548. 

Sodsfhi - la. Ps. IV: 387,389.403,418,424. 


Sovar. U IV: 344. 

Sjiamos Hebiiet Id. IV- 97. 

Sponjcn Haptse-tso. La, IV: 184 IT. 

Srinagar* I n, IV: 355, 360 ft - ,, 372. 379,403, 507, 
553 - 

Stakna. Tmp. I V: 3K4. 

Sub*. Mt IV: 453. 

Suetuun-nor. I,a, Ell; 340 if, 

Su chain-ub. Kge. 1)1:34,. 

Sug t (. Brk. IV: 42;. 

Suget Ps. IV; 421.4,3,426. 

Suget-aghsi. IV: 425. 436. 

Suget-daran, Ps. IV: 419 fif., 4 J4, 4ji, 44j = 4 g 

55 s - 

Siigct'karau]. I Vt 4,5. 

Suget-rongo. Gn. IV; 4*5. 

Sultan-isehLliiir, f .cl- IV: 407. 

Simula I. Dist. IV: s6o. 

Stimrio, Kg, IV: 36S. 

Sunidscbi-tso. La,’ IV; 498, 589, 

Sum-tim-buLafe. Rg. The Three Thuwsand Spring#. 
Ill: 244, 265. 

Supa-bulak. Sp.- Ill; 199. 

Su-petclik'tsgh. Mt. ra. Ill; 7a, 

S Uriah. PL IV; 354. 

Sum, Riv, [V* 360,37a. 

Stillej. Rit, IV; 473. 

Su-jdlUgh-tsthnp. (in. Hi; 430, 

Sfirche-nor. Lb. Ill; 578. 

Svrlyit District. Ctry.' 111:341, 

Syrtyn Plain, Ctry.' HI:341. 

Tabti-nho, IV: 4 5 5 f 4 5 6, 

Tach-davane, Ps."* III; 954. 

Ta-chien-Ju. IV* 471. 

Tndscliiisur, Tfb. Ill; 345. 

Tildjlyk Icoul. 1 4i. IV: 503. 

Taen Kkin. Pi. 111:341, 

Tag. Ps. Rocky. IV: 537,5*8, 

Tagar. Vil. IV: 354.355,3S7. 
fagiriniin-baschi. Vil, IV: 440. 

Tag-fita poit. VJ. IV: 501. 

Tngsu-gompo. Tmp. IV: 358. 

Tag-tsa ta’q. La. IV: 503/ 

Tai Chaka. La. IV: 245. 

Tajighlik. Gist. Ill: 273, 

Tai Tjhj. La. 1%': 520. 

Takdgan. Sim. 111 : 344 - 
Taksan. Tl. IV: rS6, 

Takia-pSm. BJ. and sttn. ’J’hrone of the Spirit#, 
III: 50. 51, 72. 

Ta la. IV: 524. 

Talen-tak, Mts, lV f :45^, 

Tallik. Gn. IV: 436. 

Tain. (jij. IV: 436, 

Tam-hulak, Sp. Ill: 358, 

Tamtselli. I.tt, IQ; 43,44. 

Taintsdii. Rg. 111 * 2 51. 

Tdng Jung. La. IVijit, 

Tong-la. Mt. Ill: 510 fT.; IV: 454. 452, 466 AT., 
469 ■},,, 47.’, 497. 545, 575 tT„ 5So If,, 584, 588, 
596* 604 fF + 

r lallg-k\ UisL \Y: 24. 
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Tan-ho. Riv. til; up. 35®. 

Tank .si. VIL IV: 2R2, 35,0 ff- + 36 i t 39 L 
Tanltee. Vil* IV; 347* 

T>nda. IV: 4.S0. 

Tan-Esc: hit, Riv. IV; 455. 

Tar-aghjs. Mtb + Fhu Narrow Opening, ill; 251 

it - k ? 5 4 * 

Tartbugh&s- Gti. The Narrow Neok. IV: 43^ 
■Targot Uiat« Mt. m. Snowy Peaks. IV: 579. 
Tnrgui LhA. Ml». IV: 512, 

Tarim. Riv. II!: 30+ 7 $i 82, 07. *8o t *<M« -M° 
351, J»r>, 393 . 399 . -I'*- - 1 = 4 . 4 7 -- 4U3. 5°9 lf<; 
IV: H2, 199.417, 481, 548. 55 °. 5 Mj * 

Tar+tovsu DisL IV: 232-. 

Tasch-ajtll. Pit. Ill: 251. 

Tasch-alQ. Ps, 111 : 25 n 

Tav_fi-davan. Fs. 1 ( 1 : 6 ^ 2C4. 251 if,; IV: 550.552, 
Taschi-limjJo. Tmp 111:376,516; IV: 14, 
Ta&chir-gfina. Ml, III: 33S- 
T*sch-k£l. La. Ill; 14, if) H T 301, 312 fl. f 328. 

Tasch-kul-basehi. VI. Ill: 352. 

Tasch-uj. Ru, Ill; 249, 266, 273 ff. 

Tasbi Bhup Cho. IV; 511. 

Tatlik-hulak. Sp, and Gfa, The Fresh Spring- 
III: 4 ff-* 8 lT- t 14, 16, e8 h 2? t 35]. 355, ff. t 309, 
3 16. 32 7, jjfj r 3-Sq. 406 EL. 4 1 o, 538; lV: 551. 
Talor. IV; 455* 

Tavun 4 lesiiii. Clry. The Five Sandy 

111:344= 

Tavtm-buluk. Dist. The Five Springs, ESI: 352„ 
35 s * 

i:LW;ill Hi rig an Kllttl. 1*5 111:341,357, 

Tch.ir-gnd tso, La. IV: 300.503. 

Tchar-gad ts’o. 1 j. J.V: 503, 

Tchong-kara-balik. Git Big Hinds Fish, III: 41, 
Teho ukour* say, Gn. I Hr 2 51. 

Tckip'ingh, kge. III: 42c. 

Telve-lachuke. tin, IV: 439, 

Tcmirlik. S|>. HI: 30 IT.. 3*, 139, 193, J03 ff., to 7 
If.. 314, 22G, 240 it,. 357, 261, 265 IT., i6Sff.,a<u, 
337,408.427; IV: 138, 199 ff„ 314,481,497, 
Tcngdlguin -got, TV: 4 71, 

‘J'engdik. IV: 47.1* 

Teng-jigbalsch. I V r ; 444. 

Tengri Cho. La. IV: 77, 

TeOfri-Jior. !.i. Ill: 138, 521, 56;; IV: m, ,2,43, 
77, 99, 166, 450, 48®, 493, 4(58 it., 507. 509 I!,. 
513 ff., 530 ff.. 5j9 f 541, 545, 374, 578 rt.,591, 
593 - 

Tengri ■Not. La. IV: 508, 500, 

'Tengri Nnr, Ia IV: 512. 

Tengri Nilr, J,a. IV; 513. 

Tenkar, IV: 487,490. 

Tevct-jilgha. Gn, IV: 4311, 

Thnk. IV: 5 ii. 

'Hml, iLuir.lkj'.i, tVjjioff. 

Thok Jailing. Ml, and gd. mi. IV: si8. 
Thoktho. Riv. |V: 472. 

Thom bud ha. Vil. IV: 471, 

Thuden-gnmba. IV: 471. 

Thnrgn iso. Ij. IV: 59a. 

Tibet. Ctry, Ill: 4( 31 , -3, 3,, jG, 40> so ff s6 
IT., 59. 66, 69, 72, 82, 90 ff., 93,97, mt, , 04 ff, t 


mg, 111 it, n 4, 116 rL, 1 in, 129 ff, 136 ff„ 140. 
14*. 146, 169, 175 ff. ( 178. 207 ff.. 226, 229, 236 
ff.. 246, 249 IT., 252. 165, 289, 300, 308 ft,, 311, 
33S. 376, 389 n . 397, 4 »<*t 4 ' 4 » 4 * 9 . 421 , 4 = 3 * 
427, 439 rf . 444 - 446, 448. 45 '- 455 . 45 s 4 f>i ff, 
468, 47.;, 475 ff., 483 ff,486,492 IT., 503, 308(1., 
521.525, 529, 537, 548 ft'., 554. 557 AT., 562,568} 
i V: 3. 5 ff., J 2, 15, 17. * 5 , 3 7 i 3 1 ■ 34 ff *. 3 «t 4 2ff, 
47, 52, 57, 60, 76 It., 85 ff.. 94, 103 ff., 105, too 
ff. T tJHj, 125. 127, 132, 135, 140, 14-1, t47, 149, 
160 ff. 164. fG6 ff,. 171. 175, 181 ff., 192. 198, 

300 ff, 205, 20,8. 211, 218 ft., 234 , 2 37 ff-, 2 .3 1 tf, 

354 ff,, 238, 145 ff. 3 56 ff., 263, 268. 302, 305, 
J°7. 3*7- 343.353 *■> 35'* <f- 3^3.37<b 377-379- 
383.415, 419,4-** 435* 447* ff* 457 - ff. 4*6 
ff. 473 ff - 479 ff- 483 ff- 489. 49* ff- 5°*. 5°7- 
509, 511. 513 it., 521 IT., 520 ff., 537 ff.. 549ff- 

553 ff - 559 .363 ff - 567- 57°, 57- ff-- 576 ft-. 579 - 

5S2 EL, |8S T 592 tf. 604 IT. 

Tiun-scluiL Me. IV': 546, 575* §78, 605. 

Tikse. Vil. and trap, IV: 35H fT.+ 384, 

Tisnab. Vt IX: 476. 

Togh-baj. Vil. M* 530, 

ToghUjlik. VSL IV: 440. 

ToishraL-buIak- Sp. 1 1 It % 9, 3^5, 

'ro^imk-htiLik. Sp. and gn. III: 317, 338 (L 
rokjhnk-buEaknsng'da^aTi. Ps, UJ: 3Q5- 
Toghiaktik-sAj. VI. JIh 16. 

Toghraktik-iakaj. Fo. tr. III: 14. 

To^hrak-ischap. Gp. Ilf: 5.355 lT, r 559’ 
Toghra^o. Gn. TV: 429. 

Tnghn-saj, Riv, III: 178, 1 So 185. 187 192 

ff... tn ~ T 214, 2j«i !L* 291 p 411 IT.; IV: 482, 557 tT., 

561. 

Toyhri-saj. Gd, m lit: 214* 

Taghii-siip Riv, and VL III: 17% 535. 
Tqgh-ischap. Gn. Ill: 530* 

ToEndschalung, Ctry. IV: 158^ 190, jw, 211. 
Talt-dsdiahujg. Ml ra IV: 579. 

Tokta-piira, PL III: 79. 

"J’okta-jier.L Pk. ILL: 50. 
r rnki omai, Riv. IV: 4 5 9 fT. 

I’oktnnuii-tilflai-jmiTcn. Riv, 'The Gently Flowing 
red Rsvct. ^460.472. 

Tuktonaj^jlan-inmen. Riv. IV: 452. 

Tnkus-dabon + Ml ra, IV: 4^1,483. 

Toko^davan, Mis. Ill: ini T 1 14, 536, 541; I Vs 
S 4 Ti S 4 *> ff,, 558. 

Tolaj. ML ra, IV: 481- 
ToLm chod^ha. Sins. Ill: 362. 

To-bn^ T:L III: 385. 

TuIkdliL Gn. 111:400,401. 

1 niknlikdmlak. Sp. Ill: 39^ 

Tn!ko Ii knin^kFajaght-kosch bsch. t >s. The Meet- 
i rag-place of the Lower Part of ibe Fox Spring, 
III: 398. 

TuUaii-chodKha, Riv. IN: io T 
Tortmrlsji SL III; 19, 

TOmGriit-tngh. Mi, ttf: 60, 71. 

Tongo. Vk. LV:5*& 

Tonga Volcano* Rgc. IV; 124, 

Tonkilig. IVr 44 j8. 

Torai-ub T Ml«. I V: 455. 
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Turfy. Ml- th. IV: 453 j . 

Toronto* Mts- |V: 45 . 

TosluL'iftJ* Gil 311:214 > 2 5$, 

Tmo-iiog La- IV; 44-8,473. 

Tosisin-tjar, JhH, 1 11 : 57S. 

I osim-Emr. La. UJ: 3ij8 T 343 ff.; IV: 448. 
Tra^chkso-nak. La. TV: 470. 

Trashi iVo-daIl La, IV: 459* 

Trd>. La. IV: 4S4 fb. 5S9, 

TaacHa« Rh\ IV: 465, 466, 

Taatba (sjii^boclVts, Riv. IV: 464, 465. 
Tsadumu Ilsti, III: 343 fl., 35S, 

TsagHTi-dai-an. Fs. [IIV347* 

1 Wgan-diivi?- Gn + i EL 363,365. 3fir>, 368, 
TfttgM-Muna-ga. Sjn ME: 342. 

T^gnn-hor» Ijl lib 578. 

Tsagan-ebo. Ml. hl TVs 452, 453, 

Tfiahan -lobe. Dfet. IV: 4 3 5. 

' I '•'■:il t .i n- lob boj, Sim. I [ [: 5 1. 

Tsagan-tsdffTrm), Gn* 111:370,372,37 5- 
Tsagaii-tschjlotmmgnl. Riv, IN; 3^5, 

Tsagan ■ 11] a. Ml m. 311: 385^ 
Tsaghandolgtuij-noG The Lake of the While 
Heart. III: 343. 

TVnidam. Ctry, IV: 455, 460, 462. 

T.tttjilam- Rsn. til: 26* ty f ff. t 33, 4a, 514 ^^3, 
I02 t ?oi t 204* ^5, -70, 272, 280, 283, ;Ss 7 ff., 
2(4i, 205 fi" p 298, 300 lu 304 fr', 307, 312, 314, 
3Tf>, 31* fT.i 3*3,3911. 33S H- 34 L 3^4- 4-7. 33-r 
470, 483, J7fp 573 ff-. 377 1L; IV: 448 If., 453, 

455- 4*m 47 ■ s 0* IL, 4*|C S 4u h 535. 556, 558 

ff., 372, 582, 596. 

Tsajchmi Chain. Ml dr. IV: 4&1 rT. 

Tsajikniskij. Ml III: 50, 272. 

Tsmrmr. Rg. Ill: JSt, 

r*tnn;<rr*scl)ar* Riv. IV: 558 ff , n.. a^p. ;7j. 

*77- 8®5. J 0i) ' 3Mi .V 7- 36o, 4<)5 ( 5i .. 5*o. 606. 
Tstt-mntbo- Mt. ra. IV: 1S6. 

Ts.'tngmo-rapga. Riv, tV: 95 ff., 99, joo, ioj. 
Tsaagpo, VI. IV: 513. sac., 534*539. 

IVangpo. Riv. IV: *57* 4*<>- 471- 5-'" 'L SIC 

545 *C*i 57<>* ?*- H- 5SO ff.. S<>6 IT, 600,605 IT 
TSaUg-pO. IV; 447, 515, Jatj. 

Tsdiadcr-jiigha. Rg. t Vs 4 j 5. 

Tsch:u.kr*tasch. I’n. IV: 418. 

Tschadschap, TV. IV: 150. 

Tsdiaga.l*taO. I,a. IV; 500 
Tschajnns'BChcn. Cl. IV: 401. 

Tschaggu-tso, La, IV: 84. 

Tidag-nagbo. Kg, IV: 3P- 
Tschsg-te.iga, Lit, IV: 190, soo> 

Tsc hnhrd* ngh, IV: 405, 

T*cbahrv\igh, IV: 405, 

Tschnhr-vagh* Vil. IV: 440. 

TscHajos-jilgha Kg* IV: 415. 

Tsdiakar-iaJa. La. IV: 344. 

Tsdiakemle-ngliib Vila IV: 440. 

Tsdinksam, IV: 530. 

TsckaL Kg. Ill: 2^5* 

Tschfllnm-jar. Sira. lib 27a. 

T^h.imen-tagh- Mt, ru. Ill: 31, 

'J'fichamgor--taglh ViJ, IV: 440, 

Tsehmiien-tagh, ML IV* 48 iff. 

ffrrfiM r yn irmiy m C&frmt ft 
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Tfichntlg. IV; 577, 573 p 380, 382. 58S. 

Ftu. IV: 3H4 

Tschang-Ia, Is. tV: 351 fu 355, 360* 383, 3^5, 
388. 31JO, 490, 403.407, 410, 414, 448, 
Tsdwngla-do^bo, l J 3 . IV: 351, 

Tsdt.ing-1^ Ts. Ill; 342,346. 

Tsrh,mgHjii:n. Gn. Ill: 346 (V., 353 
Tschan-LEcn-<Javan, Fs. Ill: 353* 

Tfldiar-gad-tito. Lsi, IV: 500. 

Tsdiargard Tso, IV: 84. 

iVdi^rgnTi-b>i. Iji + IV: 84. 

TschaigHt-thn. 141 . Ill: ^78: IV; tT.. 45- 5 ®. 

S3 it., fi., too it.,. 124, 131 T s^fi, 173, 228, 500 

B ff-t S^-STii 577 * 5^^ S*> S I 
Tfiriiarklifc' ViL Lib 9. 28. 204,. 244, 336+*38, 240^ 
-51 <f i ff-p 389 il, 397, 40; IV; 3. 200, 

■m 

TAcharlclilf-darja. Riv. \\': 482. 

T^chniklik-stL Mm. I IE: 10, 183, 203, 338 t 252 IT., 
^5^lLi 3S9 tY., 39$iT.. t 39^.402 (Y. t 4ofl P 41 of 7 ,, 
47-M sa®; IV: 34m 540,552, 

Tscjiurkol-tm 1 a* IV: 5S9, 

T-icham ill. Vil. 1 V: 44o- 

*\ so hnti r- kul. IV: 4 7 8 * 

T^hem^tschutigm. Vil. IV: 354. 

1 1 kcag- ttidumg, IJi i 4 . Ill: 3 70, 

T&chertecfltrn. Tn. Ill: 192, io8 p 260. 306* 3%, 

4 ° 5 » 4*7 ff* 434 , 477 t 4 W* 5 ^ 7 - 
T-ohcnscheii list. !lb82; IV: + 
Tschertiidttin tin. IIJ: zt.\, 

T^chert“chen■ darjn, Riv. lib 171b 17^, (82, 188, 
102 ET-. 212 fi - ■ 4o3p 4 S39 p 544; *V: 54^ ff. T 
55 L 55 * ff 

Tschibra. trn, IV: 430, 42s IT. 

Ticihib- L^t:Ti a ng- Uo + 1 21. I V; 468 flu 
T^higelik, WL lib 33, 210, sj&ff. 

J s chi Lidik-k asth. Rg. 3 IE: 2 6 7 p 268, 373, 
Tschljpdik-saj. Go, Ub 3 r. 307, j 10- 
IVhigelik-sy. Sim. Ub 272. 

Tsrhitiien. VS. Ill: s6 r 28. 31 ff., 34. 4? Jf r . 57 (T. t 
62, i8? t 1^3, 195 fL, njv ff-p 208.2 iol, 2*3,215, 
23° ff- 53^ 2 4 Q> a 57 j -*G ?bo is., 274, 276, 290 
IT* + 296, 304, 306, 343. 353 ff-, 40Q ff.; I Vs 48 k 
550, 556 IT, 563, 365 ff., 571 if. 
t^chinieri-bjiseh-kiib Iau The First La k* isi 
Tschimcn. Nt: 63. 

Tss lumen-kiil. La- TEC: 29. 201, 230, 249, ;p ff, 
Tsdiimen-koli, La + III; 33* 

T^chimen-tagh, Mis. 11 b 30 ffl, 35 if., 39 ff. t 43 ff +p 
50, 52, 93, iffjp *93, ii|ii tt., 203 ff. + 207 ff\ ( 2 to P 
229 ff„ 233, 236, 232, 253, 257, 260 fb, 268, 272, 
274 If.. 27S. 28S ff., 204- 33 J t 4 L 3 : rVi 482, 549, 

55*t 55 ^ ff . 03 ff. S 7 *- S 79 - 
Tsrhing-ba-<lse. GtJ. 111^3^2,386, 
n T SChiitg-hjitsc- Fs, lib 386a 
TsrhirLgho-gangb. Mt. IV: 158. 

Tsohing*to, St. IN: tv- 02 . 

I'scblrab-tikao. Fs. 111:531, 

Tschivilik-blllak, S|i. IlbjoS. 
TschrJglanfii 5 e*tSMigf^. Mb I Vi 3S3- 
Tsehoka-fl^rail* Fa. 111:193: 1^:550,552. 
Tacbokaltk- Gn. 1 Tb 532, 534, 535. 
Tschoknlik-rkivan. F?. lib 531, 532, 536, 
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Tschokn-tagh, Aft. Ill: roiL 
Tsdmkola. Gn< 111 “ 30 i. 

Tsrhokduk-snj. Gn* III: 327, 

Ts^hokohik-riiA. lsg T HI: 3 *J.. 

Tschofcultlk-ttij- Gn. Ill: 21„ 

Tschokulufc-tngh. Mt- r:i, III: iG It., 23- 

Tsduikiiliik-iiL'i-f!rii\Tii, P*. tit: 17. 

TtfchyL DsL IJl: 265- 
TsihoLtagH. Mt- til: j0 s - 
Ticboimk’trLsch. PL IVr 442. 

Tschrnig-janga!. VL The Big Vegetative Tract. 

r% r : 4PO, 

Tsehang-jar. GL III:30,250,265,270; IV: 48 hT. 
I'&chOP^-janiing-bctSiiliL GL Ill: 30. 

Tsdiong kismclun. AH. and GL a. IV; 410,412, 

413- 

Tsehong-tuiii-kll* 14 L The Targe Sn.ivi I ..ike, 

111 : 61, I42. a#j, 

Tschrag-ktiro-kiiL Lin Ill: 52. 

Tsthoiiig-ra. Mt* ra, IV; iSS. 

TAchong'Haj, Gn. Ills 42* 

Tficbong'tosch, Gn. IV: 436. 

Tsrlmbjuk. Dist, IV: m. 

Tschltdar* Vil. IV: 440* 

TKhutujr-soj> Gn. The Deep Glen- III: 251, 
252, 25ft. 

Ts 1' li ukur-1 sc h<ip„ Gn. HI: 2/n* 

Tschulak-akkan. ML and I liw ML 50 if., 60,63,66 
l^i ?L 

Tschtilak-lcnger. IV: 444. 

Tschumnr. kiv. Ill: 52, 568; IV: 457, 490 if., 567, 
Tschuraur* La. IV; 5 9 1 , 

Tsclui-ns ar, Riv. IV: 472, 

Tschtinibi. V L I V: 4 7o. 5 3 St S 3 1 ■ 

Tsduim-tedium► Ps- E V: 4 5 u 
Tudni-tiagiim, IV: 4 5 3, 

Tsc h img in tsang]>o. K 1 v + IV; 38* 

Tsdranng- Kiv, IV: 13d tV. T M7. 

Tsdmscher, PL EV; 234. 

Tschiwhat. Vil. IV; 383 fl\ 

TscUgiik* Gw. IV; 38* 

Tselni. PL IV; 324. 

Tsegh. Mte. IV: 240. 

Tsemnr. Mt. ra, IV: 206. 

Tiding, IV: 38. 

Tsotia-fing“tso. La. IV: 307 sf. p irq + 224, 251, 
890* 59 &- 

Tsoi tag. Dist. IV: 352. 

Tso Mo Gun Lari- La. IV: 521. 

Tfionnk. I_a, III; 5:9,592* 

TscHick* La, IV: 12, 

T^ng-gong* Mt. IV; 23. 

Tso-ngombD* La* The Blue Lake. Ill; 578; 
IV: 220, 232, 251 ff M 258 ft., 366 fF-, 272 fT r| "778, 
2ftd P 285, aSS p 29s* ran ft, 302 ff., 31 r 11,315 

3 ) 9 p 3 * L 3 * 4 t 313 314 ff- P 3*0, 372, 51 r, 

5181 52 i t S E >o>6et. 

Tso Njritk* La. IV; 3734521, 

TstHttiJg-tHh 1 41- IV: 591. 

ThkRuI, IV; 347, 

Tsosone. Ml ra. IV; 481. 

Tso-techa. La. Ill: 519. 

Tsotschin-iLigmo. Dim. IV: 158, 


Tmkar* Dm. HI: 520, 

Tsurtui thgo I - Gn. IJI: 3S 5. 

Tugdschir. Mt. IV: 141- 

Tughuluk- Kg. lift 240. 432 M. 

TLLghLtlnk-sa], Disk III: 239, ?|°- 255 eT. 

1 "nj -3nttrttL PL 111 : 3 5 a * 3 > 3 7 4 A'■ 1 38 o, 
TukUtiitikar-tea* La- IV: 307, 

TmncnLik. AH. Ill; til- 

I’limenlik-su, kiv. 11 It tio. 

TumenDk-tdgh* Ml [If: tio p 7 1. 72, 

Timitrtii-gnl. Wi«, lit: 379, 

Tumnr!ik-stir Stiu r JJI: 60. 

Timg-chuan. T'n. Ill: 14, iti* 10. 

TuidumcLrdilL Kg. til; 192,214. 

Tuikestnn. Prov. JII: j 6, i87 t 743, 266, 306, 3^3 1 

.15-:, .. ^3. 344: IV: 15 r, . -M, >5 ., 3>\y, 

3 SS, 4°7, 4 1 .1- P'T- -f 1 4 - - ■ 4.42. 4.47 OT.. 

440, 443. 475 A 7 - 4So, 4S7 fT.. 41m, ^05. 507, 5(6, 

53 )* 55 ®. 540 * 557 . 57 =- 5 ® 2 > 59 6 ‘ 

'LiLrkistnn, IV: 513. 

Turquoise Jake, Ln. JV; 533, 

TiiriEmtluk. tin. IV: 439- 
TusdiLiltj:. On. Ill: 212 IT. 

Tosluk tlayon. P?. Ill; 215. 

Tuslnk-saj. VL III: 215. 
l^liik-sajaihg-davani. Ps. [II: 215, 

Gjl I\': 

llaihgndser. kg. Ill: 342. 

L^langiiuri? + Kiv* IV; 472. 

rising-in iris. Kiv, IV: 47 i- 

Ulrtn-pol. rin. The Kwi Kiier, Jit: 373. 

Lllati-tologn. Rg. ] IE: 38*- 

Ulm-uio. Mis, Red Hills. IV: 4S9- 

Uk-lokb. Vil. IVi 3®5. 

t'ltiiyh‘Mns-i,ii;h, E'k. Iluhlnle, ELI: 442, 447, 
54 i. 547 . 54 ®. 

I'llugWu. Riv. 111:176.178, 
nun Gazar. Rj;. 111=341* 

L'mijfccv ML IV: 453. 

Umehtf. Alts. JV: 456 
track*. Mte, IV: 436. 
iJtnek^ula. JV: 437. 

Ungur-tichap* Rvn with Brk. Ill: 47. 

UatciL Kg. Ill: 260* 

Unkutbk. VL Earth-caves. HI: 192* 404 IT-, 
4LV 

Unkirrkk-saj. On. Ill: 314, 405, 407. 

VrgjL Tn* IV; 4G9* 

Urtsrhang tto* l.a/ IV: 140. 

Dniktuksang. J J L IV: 184. 

Unrnii* Gn, [V: 103. 

Urumtschi. Tn. 111:324. 

U&chak Lasdi. Disi IV: 429. 

Usrhak-basch. Kiv, SV: 444. 

Ustun-ragh, ML ra. The UpjJOr Mouiiiain^ HI: 
. 338 , 54 s ff- 

V^ts]fi't3gh + Mt* The Upper MmmtainFi. Ill: 

03 , 

Uisap-jar« GE. 1H: 31^270. 

Usun-schor. La* 111 : 24, r8, tio. tii t 244 TL., 

253 ff-i 266, 274+ 2 S3, 287 fl" M 294, 296, agS t 30c 

^304-342; IV: 331,555 IT,, 589. 
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UsEi-tagli. ML ra, IV: 549. 

Uisdi lurfan. IV: 417*47$, 

LMi-sehsrik. Kg. Ill: 34a. 

^Valliii.- ties Lacs Jtimtomp. VI. IV: 574. 
Valley (if list Winds, VI. IV:4 ^i t 4&j. 
Yaris-la* Vs, IY;j54* 

Yasch-schalirL Ru. Ul: 9,408*, 41 q w 

Wu’lun. IV: 47S. 

Wakkha, Riv L IV; 369, 37*. 

Wangling. 5 p« l Vi 347^ 

Wo-jj-tachu. ViL The I'ive Auks, Ill: 35#. 

Ya mi ]i *k . La. iVi 526* 5 r fL 
Yatmlok-tso* J»a. IV; 537* 

Va tig- tsze-Idling. EKv IV: 4 71,4 7 3. 


Yang-1 sfl-kiang, R iv* E V: 4 59 . 

Yargui tstunhu. Riv. iV: 4G4. 

Yarkand* IV: 31 l 
Yarkand* Tn- IV: 23?. 

Vdknv river, Riv, IV: 449 fif M 474 h 4711 IT. + 497, 
Ycmpin* Fj* III; 341, 

YcshtL kul. Ija. IV: 517. 

Yima- is T o + I *a. IV: 464. 

Yon don Osaka. La. IV; 21 $, 

Zacha Songpo* Riv. JV: 4G4. 

Zaradiou da \ In* IV: 50 o. 

Zaiihou. 1 % IV: 34ft, 

Zaskar, Riv, IV; 3(33, 

ZIUlpg iVo. La. 3 V; 73. 

Ztlji-Ea. Ps. Ill: 3 5 i; IV: 361 . 
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A -K— See Krishna, 
abaci. inhabited, III: 389. 

Attpuut of the Pundit's Journey in Great Tibet, 

by Nalp Srngh [Trotter], IV; 5 10 5 13. 

a_iirii:nltitle, 111: j 5.q 35K, y SV-- 
Mil.*-, Ill: 8. 60, *JJ7 IV: ;u, 63, 66, 71. 35*. 359, 
7S0, 284. 207. ?«>». .»<> 4 t 31 l. 3 ' ?. 3 »#. jil- 
alluvium, at Akas-aglul, IV: 436; foot of Afcato- 
tagh, II): 395; Amriif-va n^cit, [V: 157; Arka- 
i^li, 111: 7!, 75, 77—S3, fi ?I 174 it., 431, 432, 
543 , 544 * 54 r '. 57 «> = 7 ', 575 : IV:499; Win- 
tagh, 111:307: Ai-aigbim-fcajir, IH: 3607 Bagti- 
lolia}. Ill: 202; H.ilduin-donSsdii, IV: 453: Bosch- 
jol, illiii; Baxeh-lurghan, III: ai. 
nltitmlL'?. Bonvalot’s, IV; 493. 

— Buhk-lmshi, III: 54, 53d. 

— Bumsa, IV; 453. 

— Burcbim-liiclhn, IV: 4 48, 

4 -ump 11 (1896), 111:538; (lamp in. 111; 539; 
Camp jv, 111: 540; Camp v, 111; 541; Camp vi, 
III: 54a; Camp vtr, ITT: 544; Camp vjjj. III; 545; 
Comp ix, III; 546; Camp X, 111 : 546; Camp 
xiii, 111:5411; Camp xiv, HJ: 551; Camp xv, 
111 . 552; Camp wi T HI; 55jj Camp xvu, III; 
554; Camp ms, HI; 554; Comp Me, 111:555; 
Camp xxi, 111:536; Camp XXU, HI: 557; Camp 
Jtxin, 111 : 559; Camp kxjv, III: 560; Camp 
xxvtj, 111:5614 Camp xxviij, 111 : 561; Camp 
xmx. III: jfij; Camp xxx, 111 : 563; Camp xxsii, 
III: 567: Camp xxsiv, JJJ: 56H; Caiup. xxxv, 
IJI:5;o. 

— at Camp xxv (moo), 111 : 89; Camp xxvii, 

111:931 Camp xxtx, 111 : Camp xxx, lit: 

1 ° 3 t Camp xxxiv. III: tt9i Camp xxw, lit: 
i?i; Camp xxxvi* 111 : list; Camp xsxvtu. Ill; 
,sS ! Camp xi., Ill: 131* Camp xi.nr, UJ: 139; 
Camp st.iv, HE: [39; Camp xr.v, 111 : 140; Gimp 
xt vi, 111:142; Camp xi.vtt, 111: 142;Comp xlviij, 
111 : 144; Camp XI.JX, HI: 144; Camp t., Ill: 146; 

( amp t il. III: 149; Camp 1411, HE; 150; CampLV, 
Hi: 1:537 Camp t.vni, III; 159; Camp lix, III. 
160; Camp i.x, 111 : 16a; Camp i.xi, III: ,6 s; 
Camp i.xti i.xm, III: 165; Camp txiv, HE; 16;; 
Camp lxv, lit; 168; (.am11 i.xvn, 111: 175; Camp 
i.xviij, HI; 180; Camp txut, III; j Hj; Camp 


LXX—I.xxr, HI; 1.87; Camp i.xxii, III: i <.44; Comp 
lxxiv, Ifhjgo: C itup Lm, 111 : 20. ; Camp 
lxxyii (t). 111:204; Camp i.xxix, IV: 44: Cntgp 

i. xxxvi, 111: 228; Camp fxxxvit, I EE: 231; 1 amp 

j. xxmx, HE: 136: Caiiiji \< n. 1 IT: 241 ; Camp 
m iv, III: 244; Camp xrv. 111 : 246; Camp cji, 
III: 277; Camp t in. Ill: 184; Camp cv. III: 390: 
Camp cvr, Ul*293; Camp i.vm, III;305; (.’amp 
rxt, 111:313; Camp cxv, lit: 332; Camp cxvi, 
III; 335: Camp cxvn, III: 338; Camp <_xx, III: 
343; t imp ( xxiii, 111:3567 Camp cxJtv, HI: 
363; Camp exxu, 111:368; l amp cxxix, HI: 
3J9 f Camp 1 xxx, Ell: 38:. 

altitudes at (lamp xi 1 (19011, III: 433; Camp xyii, 
HI: 435; (.'amp win. HI: 426; Camp xix. Ill: 429; 
Camp xxn, HI; 434; (lamp xxv, ill: 441; Camp 
xwu, 111:447,449; l amp xxtx, 111:455; Camp 
xxm, III: 438; Camp xxxn, JH: 462; Camp 
xxxin, HI; 463- Camp xxxiv. III; 464; Camp 
sxx 1 ,. Ill: 466; Camp xxxvi, 111: 46,8; Camp 
sxxvm, 111:474! Camp xxxix, 111:476; Camp 
xi.i, 111:48;; Camp x;.it, 1117 491; Camp xun, 
EH: 4-,5; Camp xliv, HI: 495; Camp xlv, 111 : 
501; Camp xlv 1, III: 503; Camp xi.vn, III: 50a; 
Crump xi.vm, III: 504; Comp xux, III; 50U; 
Camp t., Ill; 513; Camp li, HI: 5,16; Camp lit, 
Ell: 319; Camp Lm, HI: 321; Camp Lx, III: 5a 2; 
Camp i.xi, Ilf: 524; Camp i.xv, LV: 6; Camp 
i.x’, 11, IV: 8; Camp t.xvui, IV: z 1; Camp i.xsxvitt, 
EV: 1 p 1; Camp xc, IV: 105; Camp xt i, IV: 109; 
Camp Xi ti, IV: 113; Camp xitijj, IV: 115; Camp 
xov, IV: 130; Camp x< vi, IV; 133; Camp xttvn, 
1Vi i.U: Camp xunn, IV: 134; Camp xt lx, IV: 
*351 C:im[! cii, IV: 139; Comp cm, IV: 14s; 
Camp 1 iv, IV: 143; Camp evil, IV: 152; Camp 
(vjh, JV: 158; Camp ex, IV: 171; Camp > xi, 
IV: 17^? Camp extv, JVi 186; Camp c*v. IV: 
188; Camp cxvj, IV: 196; Camp cxvir, IV: 200; 

! amp cxxi, IV: so 1; Camp itxxv, IV: 234; Camp 
cxxvi, IV: 233; Camp rxxvn, IV: 337; Camp 
cxxvju, IV: 239; Camp rxxix, IV1140; Camp 
exxx, IV: 143; Camp cxxxt, IV: 246; Camp 
Cxxxn, IV: 249; Camp cxxxtti, IV; 251; Camp 
csixxiv, IV: 251, 358; Camp cxxxv, IV: 260; 
Camp . xxxyi, IV; t(it. 
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altitudes on central highlands, HE: 85, S7.Sg.91- 
£ ^i 1 55 * i 57 i^S + -s,iO, 4 .?g t 441, -l-JS— 

445 * 447 . 45 Q -4 53 t 4 SS— 4 $*j 464. 

4 ^, 47 ** 4 »* 47^, 502 iL t 508, 515, 519* 
520, 523, 5^5: IV; 10—is, r4i 458 ff lT 473— 
+ 73 * 494 , 497 * 5 * 5 * 5 ^ 3 * 573—560, 585— 
593 - 

— <Jii.nJtmfjC-gal* ill: 340, 

— ChaMftocbkttn, IV: 426, 

— Chang-bkdfe, IV: 471, 

- CFinnrmam, IV: 509. 

— Dnlaj-hiugfisjOt III: 530. 

— fJtmgbiirc system, IV; 574, 

— Duuglik, M i- io. 

— Dnigub, IV': 351, 

— lir N&ser, 1 V r ; 430, 

— GiindsdiuSuk-saj, HE: 361. 

— at Ou 5 chuu-ga>l, III: 379^ 

— of GdegxJ-aghsi. IV: 434. 

— near Gladated Ml, ill: 93, 

— tH Gamin-bong, 111: 347. 

— At Harscfni, IV: 207,313. 

— Hajrhaklik, III: 403+ 

— Hojte-ovop ll|: 343. 

— Ike-ergeto, III: 363* 

— Ikc-tsolmu• gol, 111: 578* 

— Ike-tsohnts-immen, LI li 574, 

-- llve-tschimen, 111:242,243. 

— japkaklik. ill: 535. 

— J.tpkaklik'saj 1 111: 42. 

— Jttpt 5 cho 4 i r IV: 413, 

— Jigiklik-tdcaj, 111=392. 

— M-koi* 111: 5.13- 

— Jtijghun-dungp 111:373, 

— Kan-nmbaE, I Vi.551. 

— Kajkw 111: 529. 

— Bear Kara koniiu psws* IV: 415, 418. 

— Karghnlik. IV: 444. 

— Karjaghdl, 111:407,409. 

— Kar-jakkak, III: 40, 

— Knrija-koiel* IV: 49S. 

— Kakfl'SeMli, I V: 451, 

— Korkan-ntak, III: 260. 

— Kogchlitsdi, III: 399, 

— Kttm-bojani 311:535, 

— KunM&dnipghnn, III: io. 

— Kurghun-saj, 111: 249. 

— spring of Ku-schLii-chap III: 320, 

— S. sitie of Kwendtm, 111: 536,540- 
—■ Kftetidim Mis, 111:531. 

— Lajkn, Hit 534, 

alt film Its of lakes, IV; 5S9—593; Addan-tso, IV: 
98, 502, 

— — Aiumuniaque, IV: 591* 

-And lopes, IV; 591. 

— — in valley 8. of Arka-Sngh, IV; 567—568. 

--Aipon-nso, IV: 590* 

--Aru tso, IV: 232, 514, 530, §?*, 569, 590. 

-Atschikdfcol, HD 420,569. 

— — of Authors valley (iSqfr), IV: 591—592 ; 
nf Authors journey (rgoo), IV: 592; of Author s 
journey (1901), IV: 593, 

“-Bmodc, IV: 591. 


altitude* of lakes, Bondschid-tso, EVj590. 

— — BuiiLiso, 1V: 591. 

--Baiir^-tso, IV; 591, 

— — Butn-iso, IV: 590^591. 

— — Bufbcn-tso, IVi 59T. 

— — Cfmng-cho-tfio f IV: 591. 

-CAnes, IV; 591, 

— — L>aglse 4 sOi IV: 114,595. 

— — Dangra-jiim-tsa, IV: 59a. 

— — L>etsche 4 E 5 o, IV: 224. 

— — Djap-Uo, IV: 589, 

— — Dsubim^aga take, IV: 175. 

— — Gtoas-ktib III! 40, ^70+556, 581^ 

— — Hemiones, IV: 591. 

— - fforpa^, IV: 589,590, 593 - 

— — ul junnlok-fso. IV: 526, 593* 

-Jaschil-Wl r IV: 5S9, 590 r 593. 

— — JameaujL, IX: 591. 

— — KcEsotsch&fca, IV: 500. 

-Kjaring-tso, IV; 590. 

--K11 tii-kid lakes, IV: 559, 5S9. 

— — Lakor-tsOp IV: 161,502. 

— — Lighten, IV: 569. 

— — 1 iEiia-niigmo^sehaka, IV: 590. 

-— — of LittleshkA journey, IV; 591* 
-at Liunu ridg-tso, IV; 213* 

— — Manasarovar, IV; 5^j, 

— Mangtsa-iso. IV: 514, 589. 5110. 591. 

— — Meniiir-tsiihaka* I V: 53^1 590. 

— — Montcalm, IV: 501. 

-Nttktsonptso, I V: 592. 

— — Ngungzi-tso, IV; 500+ 

— — NjakEcn-tso, IV: 590. 

— — Oimntso, IV: 590* 

— — Bun-Iso, IV: 591. 

-Panggddg-tso, IV: 593, 

— — Perdiix t IV; 5 91. 

— — FeruLse-lso t 1V: 207, 590. 

-Roches Ranges, IV: 591* 

— — Salpelrtp IV: 591. 

— — salt lake, III: 10S* 

— — Sehcxnen-iso r IV: 390, 

-Sellings IV: 29, 5034 592. 

— — Sd Rouge, IV; 591. 

— — Sumdffdii-tsop IV: 589* 

— — Tcngri-nor, IV; 51 3* 591, 593, 

— — ThurgtL Esu, IV; 590. 

— — Tibetan lake-tamL III: inj. 

-Treb, IV: 569. 

-l ^diftrguDtso, IV: 33 n, 83, 592, 

■— — Tseharkol-tso, IV: 589, 

— — Tsdiinsen-kulp III; 29^ 

— — Tschumjtr, IV; 391. 

— — T$olla-iing-rso, l\‘: 590. 

— — Iho-nak, IV: 592. 

— — T.'iO-nek, IV: 12- 

— — Tso-ngombo, IV: 590. 

— — S sd-ritig-lso h IV: 591. 

— — Usun-schor* IV: 589. 

— I.nma-jimj T IV: 369. 

— Leh, IV; 359, 

— Lu't5£hnen-Esa f III: 374. 

— Mandarlik, 111:40. 
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altitudes, Marco Polo range, IV: 453* 

— Miii-bidak, III: 410, 

— Mobamn-gol, 111:382.383, 

— Mok-kojghrm., Hb 21*, _6 d, 

— MossoHin III: 572, 

— beside Naktsong-tso. IV: 44. 

— nameless Range, HI: 483, 4 86, 493, 

— Odoiwnla* IV: 47^ 

— S + of Orion-talk, IV: 47% 480. 

— Oj-tdghrdk, IV: 444. 

— beside Fmiggong'tffGp IV; 336* 344, 

— of paws in Aknlo-tLgh r IU: 2$, 24^,278,286. 
189, .115,430; IV: 555, 563,579. 

— — AIevd Tagii jiostdrkur, IV: 548. 

— — Amban-ascii Sum, IV: 538, 

— — AngSr-daktschin, IV:453. 

— — Ata-tagh, UIM7; IV: 558—559, 563, 579. 

-- Arka-tagh, IV: 544, 546, 561—564, 5 g ‘i- 

57 *, 5 i 9 - 5 Si. 

-- Arin-tagh, III: 32,404, 530, 540. 55 i t 551, 

554 , 563, 579; IV; 548—554. 
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— — beside PanggoDg-Uti, IVsjjb. 

— — Sntndsdiu-daYan f IV: 432, 548. 552. 

-- Sarik-koJ, III; 533. 

— - SaTscbii^dar<iu t IV: 548, 553. 

— — S&vii-dnvan, IV: 441. 

— pass Scho-ovo-tiir III; 348 -J49* IV: 551. 

— — Sodschi4a t IV: 374, 

- Suget-davan, IV: 423. 54S, 552. 

- Tong-la pass, IV: 451, 575—S 77 * 5 8 ** 

-Tasdv-divan, IV: 550, 55=. 

— — in J£ r Tibet, IV: 503* 

— — in S. Tibetan valleys, IV; tgo, iBo p *83, 
207, sij, 32 f h 236, 240, 343, 24.jp sr 2, 515. 

— — in W. Tibet, IV: 593. 

Tsi bang-la, IV: 353, 

— — Tschang ranges, IV: 577—580. 

— beside Tschargui-tso, IV: & j. 

- near TsdiarUik-su* IV: 549 -530. 552, 
-Tschinicn-tagfi, IIL-44; IV: 556— 558, 565, 
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— Tschoka-davan, IV; 550, 552. 

-- Tsrhotulik, III; 532. 

— Tsciium-tschitni, IV: 451. 

— — S.K, of I sun-sctior, IV; 555. 

— — Wdlbv's valley, IV; 486, 

-W, Tibet, IV: 586. 

— 1 'iaslik. range, III: 41s. 


— Miutii-siimuo, IV: 123, 

— Wnrit-kol, LL 533, 

— inside . 5 mstlni'lsang[i(i, IV: 14; source of same, 
IV: 46$, 

— Schuga Mts„ IV: 451. 

— between Sc I ling-iso .,mi KaklsonL'-tsn, |V: lit, 

— Singrul, IV: 354, 

— Tang'- 1 . 1 . IV; 462, 471. 575—576. 

— TuLh-davan, IU; 62. 

— TntIBt-bitlab, IU; 10. 

— Tcmiriik, III: 30. 


- in K, Tibet, IV:4 S 1. 

— in N. Tibet, IV: 4S3, 
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4S3, 486, 489, 490, 4Q9, 563— 


in S. Tibet, |Y: 511,513,514 — 516. 

— in W. Tibet, IV; 419,410, 

— N. I iin:tan water-divide, IV: 479. 

— Tikse. IV: 359, 

— Toghra-su, IV; 429, 

— Tulkolik, 111:401, 

— Tsajdatn, II!: 300; IV;471. 

— Tscharklik, III: 39;, 

— Tscharklik'gu, JH; 395. 

— Tsdiigdik-kasdi, HI: 367, 

* rsdit!nen*ta"H ( ju* ^ 11, .50, 248, 257, 258. 

— Tscliokalik, UI; « 3 2, 

— Tscbe, IV: 124. 


INDEX. 


a Is inures beside Tso-dggmbo', IV: 366. 

— E* Turkestan, IV: 440. 

— Tusdiuluk, SSI: 212, 

— Ullugh-mtUf-tH^if 111 r 547. 

— Dnkurluk, 111:406. 

— at listm-M’hor t [II: 2 47, 

-- of valleys* fb of Akaio-Uiglv* tV: 556. 

-Anambrnnin-go], IK: JJ3, 335,338. 

— — S, of Am-tagh, EY: 558—559, 

-P. of Affca-tagfi, 111 : S4S, 551, 551 556, 

5 S 9 * S^t, 563, 565, 567, 

— — Astm-tagh* His jo8 t 312, 314—3*6, 318, 
3 «> J* 5 - 

— — Avras, HI: 49* 

— — Kajir, Ill: 47 k 

— — 5 , of Kalu-ataghsn. IV: 559. 

— — Kara-inuran, IV: 499. 

— — Kum-kul, US: 58, 66, 6j f 218, 2 j 0 + 416. 4 17, 

420, 43 !. 

— Miirus (Jang “tec-kiang} P IV: 461. 

— — Fasrhalik-saj K III: 240. 

-Sainghluk, III: 109, 2 id. 

— — Schejofc, IV: 39% 401,405 407, joss* 

in S. Tibet,. IVt 104, <10. 143 flf., 146* [48 
— 150, 17?* 1 79, tSo, 183, 186, 187* 190. 207, 
213, 228, 233, 243, 244. 349 * -S 1 - 

— — Tichibra, IV: 430, 

— — Tdchtiued* ITI: 107.410, 4 ii; IV: 557. 

— — N* of Tfidiiroen-tagh, III: 258. 

-Wcllb/s, IV: S91, 

AnuimO', Mr, G. f IV: 162,201, 

Ai 11| ■ LI h i: 11 . Land. IV: 534, 

Audcrsson, J- G. t IV: fioj. 
antiesttc, Ills 547, 

Anglo-Hussian Boundary Commission (1885), IV; 
479 + 

amdopc^ on central highlands* IIllBjt S8 f 93+ 93, 
95, loo, 133, u? t 147, 149, 4 j|f 44 ^ 447,401 
458, 465, 468, 470. 47 S- 493 . 495 * 49 *. So'* 5^ 

505* 524* 55 C IV: 7h Hi 23,36,37; in Ladaki 
IV-363; in N. bonier ranges* IEb 40* 45* 58* 70, 
74, 79, 170, 1 74 , 1S3, 19k 3 T - 4 t-+ |i,if 4 22 < 
44 *p 4^S, 489; in S, Tibet. IV: 105, 138, 233, 
510,5155 skull of as ownership mark* HI: 184. 
ants. Ill: 8. 

Anville, D\ his map, IV: 526* 
apes, in Tibet, IV; 497. 
apple trees* IV: 364,440. 
apricot trees, IV- 364. 
arcost, HI: 574, 

areas. of Tikiati lakes, IV: 503. 
arged. yak-dung, Illrjo, ioe. 
arkharh, See sheep* wild, 
arise ha, juniper, IV: 400* 
asseK, wild See tubus. 

Af Kjai fitij mi fit&ki ScAtiffaj by Ptsche- 

vaibkij, vjuottd* IV; 473—474,481—483. 
augen-graniir, III: 3.53* 
atilt summer-village. III: 533. 

author, crosses over Astin-tagh, Mb 3^-6; over 
Afcato-taghfl III: 27—30; over Tscliinicn-ughp 
III: 36—45; over Ant-iagh* III: 47—48; over 
Kajta-aJoghan, III, 48—51; sounds UppeT Kum- 
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kol F III: 59 -60; crosses over Arka-uigh, til: 
68— S3; si 1 Linda salt lake, III: 103—109; 
explores Lake-land, Ell; E24—139; return* to 
Temirlik, Jib 151—204; makes excursion to 
Aja^h-kuru-kfrl, III: 307 -2 26; journey An- 
aiuI Kin\ m-u In, 11 h ^ 65—3 86; makes a n ew j n ut- 
ney S. r ttb^So— 495; makes a dasli for Lhasa, 
til: 46 0 S- ji journey of 1896 along Arka- 
rfigh. 111: 529 5570: paddles down Satsehu- 

tsarurpo* IV; 15—22; explore* HelHog'tso, IV: 
= 2 37 t 7 -—7^! hampered by Tibetans, IV: 38, 

7 j. 102; explores Kaklsn-ng-tso. IV; 38—71; ux- 
ploTea Tsehaigtit^o, IV; Si — 95; travel* beside 
Bogtsang-t sangpo + I Vs 105—123; makes excur¬ 
sion to Sr lm-^iud.^'iuuu IV; 134—141; travels 
west toward* Let* IV: 141—361; goes down 
tip India. IV: 362—379; travels from heh to 
Kasi Turkestan, IV: 383—444; nn physical gcog* 
of Tibet. IV: 337 605, 

oh Aru-lso. IV; 521 532; camp oh lVs 136; 011 

Knglifth Lhasa expedition* IV; 523 534; his 

lake-altitude JV; 390—592; general map of 
1 dxu« IV: 537 —546, 593 -506; [ Jilw ^ t il tides, 
IV: 549 -594; rate of travel. IV: 581); his vaj 
Jey of 1X96. IV: 544—545, 567—568, 5X0, 

B:h Scsirdm. Dr. lb, ITlh 547. 
b.tgh f orchard, IV: 439- 
Hoiky, blent.* journey of, JV: 531, 533. 
buTglum, bush, in Kwen-lud, 1^:425,439; in N. 
Tibet. Ill; 31, 32, 199, 20j, 202, 246, jr.n, ^67 , 
316, 336,332, 3nH; IV: 425, 430: in Tibet, 
IV; iog t 200. 204^ 213. 264, 266. 282. 287. 290, 
?W, 3*Sr .pot in u - Tibet, tVs 399, 400. 407. 
barley, 111:3711.383; IV: 44a 
bauchi, head of glen, 111: jag* 
basins h of inLemal drainage. See Drainage-basins, 
bazaar, of |jeh, [V: 384. 

beach-lines, valley S. of Arka*tngh, 111:557; of 
Ibgtse-Lso, IV: 104, 105; of [ tetsche-tfo* IV: 226 
— 3 273 in lake-bad* 111; 124; beside desiccated 
lakes, IV; 229—230, 251, 233; of Lnkor-tso- 
IjasinJV: 152, 154—157, 161. 164—171; Little- 
dale on* IV: 509: of Panggudg-tso* IV: 323 - 
323; of Perutec-t^o* IV: 202—203; of Selling- 
tso p IV: 35, 39, 73; of Tsomgomho, IV: 273— 
274. ^8o, 283—386, 305. See also strand-ter¬ 
races. 

bears, III: 3 ? * I2 ^ T 3 2 i l 47. 4 *Sp 4^3. 

478 . ?oq. 

Ejees* Ul: iaS. 
bcedc*. 111 : S, 
be I, Hat saddle* 111 : >6 k 
Bell, IV: 479. 

IkUeWt IV: 478, 

Biddtdph, Ca| 4 ain* IV; 478. 

Bogdanowitsdi. IV: 476, 547- 549^ 
boghana* bush, 111; 33. 293,316. 

Bogle, IV: 525* 

bogs. See Quagmire* and Matches, 
boldichemaJs, backwater loops, IV; 112. 

EolscheiT, Major-GefseniJ, III: 72. 
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Jioninit IV: 448* 47*1; memorial of* IS Ez 8. 

Bon vn lot. HI; 58.494; IV: 44S T 46r, 4^9, 531?, 538* 
561; hi* nltUiuk^, IV: 495; and oihes in Tibet. IV: 
4C17; 1 l l> lake-al til rides , IV: 591; inctj* n llhea - 
63* 551—252+256: IV: 4'j.i. 507; twnieiHbUure, 
HI: * 5 * 35-t pa** altitudes, IV: 550. 554, 558, 

S 7 J—5?Bi 5 ^ 4 ? hi* ™tc h Ed: =*Ji -51 -5-i 

260,417*444,512, 554; IV: 480, 493—^54* 
- 54 .;. 545 . 5 ?'o 500, 573 * 574 , 5 m = On *ol- 
ar^s. III: 54S; IV14414 495. 

Hinm 1 i 4 ry Vmuniission s 1 885), 1V: 4 79. 

Bower, IU: 5 I = * IV: j p 41, 84,99. 212, 220*231* 
448, 5io t 516, 530. 530- 54 °. 5993 M* almmles, 
fVs iija; on Aru Clin* IV: 520— 52*; hi* Char- 
]>ns rhfi„ IV: 98; on Tibetan ruinate* III: 477: 
bis Diary quoted, SV: 74, 77 — 7X,. 07 : his Jour¬ 
ney* IV 514 — 515, 578; hiLeaUitudcs, IV: 5^9, 
593, 5map, IV: m , 59, 41,43,98, 468; fms$- 
alt Eludes. IV: 57(5. 578. 38 f - ■■_ ;&8: route, IV; 

485 , 542—543> 545p 57^i 577- 57 s - 5 S 7-S^H 
among Bcllmg-tso blct>, i\ : 50 . 7 ;, 77 — 78 . 500 
—§ 03 - 

bom, IV* 5 1 4*518. 

hndjfipB* in Indus Bjtle-^iens, IV: 368* 373* 385: 
ovtrr Indus, IV; 35b, 358* jfi*i 3 * 7 i 3 &t* jS|{ 
over Htittjok river, IV: 355; at Tanbi, IV: 551, 
over Tsanger- sehar* JV:s68; in W r Turkestan, 
IV: 444 - 

briers. wOd* Ill: 395 : IV: 400, 

Brndrkk, Mr., IV: 333, 534. 

Brikkner periods, IV; jrH, 527. 

buy lira, male wild camel* 01:373, 

biikii schirifc* yak grass. III: 470. 

burials. of author's men. Iff: 154 -1 5^1; IV; 43. 

Buriats Elf: 257 fi.: IV: 531. See also Cossacks. 

Byslfwni, Major, IV: 541. 


Cairngorms, Hi: 434, 
cnlrium carbonate, IV; sou 

camc ' B * 4 mtt m ' ^ 4> 7 3—-5t 4 1 - 46, 53, 75, 75* 
11,1 M‘‘-■t 1 5 1 - 1 7^— 1 75* iRr, 109 , 278 ,anjtjoap, 
3 ^ 4 , 1*^ 300, 41 1 . 214. ;.;v 34 S ET + 42$; \\\ 40, 

4 i-* 43**75 ajrfp ff.* 306,3*8* 383^,587 

ti.; crossing a river, IVs 587,388; descending 
:-hipi-'p III: 4 6 ; 1 tr ij> young. IV: 150; eatingmai?^, 
Ill: 590; eaitog snow, 111 : 373; ol Kirgis* IV; 
426* 4zX; laden. 111:474; marching* 111= 3—5; 
owned by Mongols, IIJ: 340. 342; eit route for 
I.adak, IV: t*i P 125; searching for grass, III: 
47^5 sinking in quagmire* III: 147;' in snow, 
111:3337 survivors of the journey, IV: 361; b 
Isojdam, III: 301—303* 3401(4 wild* III: as, 
373. 379, 3.S1; range of. III: 

300—301. 


C s am|, ; S. of Armagh, Til: 430; h Upper Astm. 

[lu * 4 ? ambor's, IV: 136: at Bn* udub 
)^ 43 t: at Kubk-baschi. Ill; 53; at Mandidik* 
III: 38—39, 544—245; Mongol, Jib in t 35S, 
368, 383; ai iadik-lmhfc, llj: ia; Tibetan* 
IV; r86 (see also Encampments); at Temirlik 
life 203; in Tsdutnen valley, HI; 29, 

CaiLij. n u 3 i) 6 ) p views from* 111 : 556; Camj. in, 
HI- 537 J Camp E v, UL 537-53S: Camp v, Ill: 


538—543; Camp n, Iff: 540—541; Cimp rm P 
111:542 5431 Lb in j 1 is* JIJ: 544; I bmp XT, HI: 

54b - 547; Camp mi. III; 54S: Camp xiv* f]f: 
54U—550; Cmrp xv, m 540—5 50; Camp xvm f 
Ilf: 55 - fc ■—5531 Camp x\iv h 111: 558; Camp vxv, 
Ilf; 55 <j; Ciiinp xxvn, lib 560; Camp xxsx, IN: 
561; Camp xxxi III: 562; Camp xxxi, HI: 563 
—56b; (bmp xxxin, HJ: 567; Camp xxxjv* III: 
567; Cninp xxxvi, 111:370;Camp xxxvm Ml: 571. 
Camji xxv* (toooj* IIS: 89; Camp xxxv. Ill: 121; 
Camp xxxvi, HI: 123; Camp xxxvu, flf: 1 
127; Camp i. r HE: 145; Camp i xix. Ill: 181, 182, 
i'B6; Camp i.xxirr, views from, Ills 1114—197; 
Co imp 1 xxxin, views from, II J: 22 1 — 222 ; Camp 
LXxxv. titwv from. HI: 22 4—225; Camp s xvx , . i 1 
HI: --7: Lamp xci t HI; 230; Camp xm. III: 
141: Camp rm r Of; 2^3*^841 Camp < vr. EH: 
298—294; Camp ext, III: 314—315, 

Comp ti I1901X III: 394; Camp xvi. III 423,424* 
42fp; Campxxit. Ill: 433; (bmp xxiii, Ilf: 434— 
43b: Camp xxiv* Hk-438 439; L’amp xxvn* 

Iff: 44b; Camp xxxr, 111:458- 459; Camp xxxv, 
III; 465 — 466; Camp xxxvii, ill: 469—472; 
Camp xi_, 111-481; Camp LXxv| P IV: 30; Camp 
I xsxiv, IV: 84; Camp x*: F IV: 107—108; Camp 
xi M, IV: r 11 - 112} Czittip xerrt* IV: 114 -1 tSs 
Camp r v* IV: 145, T46; Camp cix* IV: 163* 
164; Camp 1 si u IV-: 183; Camp cxviE* IV; 201; 
Camp i x e x T IV: 2 15 ; L amp 1 xxj. I V; 222 ; Camp 
txxn* IV: 225; Camp cxxvn, Camp 

rxwrn. fV; 238—239; Cjunp rxxtx. IV: 240. 
242; (bmp cxixxi, IV: 244—245; Camp rxxxn. 
IV: 248— 24f)j Camp t xxxm* IV: 1541 Camp 
cxxxiv. IV: 258; Camp i.xxxv r IVs 2511—afio; 
Camp lxxxvm, IV: 265; Cninp cxxxix* IV: 
274* Camp cxli* JV: 385—387; Camp t xliv* 
IV: 304—305. 308—309; Camp cxi.vm, JV: 331 
—n.b 335 - 

Camller, bis. ■ cok. quoted, IV: 525, 530. 
caravans. Tibetan, Uh 546*518/ See also Sheep 
and Vale*.. 

carbotiafe of soda, IV": 5 1 S- 

Carey, DJi 5 1. 52. 5 hS f 61 n, 62 p 66; JV: 448,478* 
516, 53K; his map, til: 60—63, *5<*f =5?f 357? 
IV: 510: [ni>> uilstydes r IV; 55c ; use? f-du mulc + 
IV: 477: bis route in N. TibcL* Uh 71, -13, 252, 
j 6d. 341, 343, 4 44l 568 — 570; IV: 457< 4u^ Jog 
fc 5 ie » 54 *i 559 ? in Siirtiing* III: 341, 343. 
carrots, IV: 440, 
cattle. IN: 343, 

cavalry Fibetai^ IU: 517 - 5217 JV: 44—46. 
caves* t-:irtb. Bet Grottoes. 

anJ Tififl, by Sven Mtrdin* quoted. 

ChRmlrn Dm. IV: 535-597. 

Chapman, IV: 47S. 
durinik, plant, 1V;.|5J. 

Chines, insi.ripbon, (’ll: 333; and Mongols ofSftf* 
lan- 111:^45; cl^iror Polu Mid. IV: 47*— 
477 ; travel lets. III: jSa. 38,7; and Ts.-bufcHe, 
III: iHr dealings with Tungatis. Ill: j_\: 434, 

day, in cciiiral highlands, JV: 143, 17^. 185. 193. 
32 9 . 3 J 4 < = 35 - a 37 < !? 4 1 ff<, -50. =tia; in N. 


INDEX, 


Til tel, M I: 311, 4 1 s 4 m t 441; in \\ Tibet, IV: 
-pi str:ila i>f. Ill: terror,*, ill; 30^; j n 

’isajdtun, III: 390, 294 ff. 

clay-state, on central highl.nuts, ||| : gg. «6. os, 
o6 r 10.1, *46, 451, 478; JV: 6; in N\ Tibet, It): 
5 , 1 b 

f: li Ilia t l\, of ■ r i I let, rv: 450 —45 i: on centra I b igb- 
laiifls, IV: 440, 453; Rorkhill on, IV; 460; in N. 
l ibel, 111.11^.480,4X6; in S. Tibet, IV: 16; — 
168, 2 18. 

eolil. in S. Tibet, IV: 132. 

conglomerate, on rent™] highlands, 111:96. 1:1, 
ran, 144, 15S. 162; IV: 15. 441, 452, 466, 500. 
5111,532; in Lartab. IV; 364; in N. Tilled III: 
• 74 * 'Jj* 240, 4<iS. 4:2: in 8. Tibet, IV: 
so- <12,05, ,J 5t i.li. J?4, 231. 248. 
conifers, IV: 371—372,379. 
cooking-|iot, Mongol, 111:427: Tibeiao. Ill: 405. 
Cossacfalj IV: 96. 107, 109, 141, 150,160, 163 ff„ 
2635,350,362.300; excursion < 4 . Ill: 247—art 1; 
Muitnl I’anggong-iMi, IV: 320, 333— 335; sound 
Tso-ngOinbo, IV : 2SS. See akci llumK 
crane f Grits ci/irrtaf. IV: 74. 
ctqwb, Iff: 133. 

crustaceans. III: 55, 63, no, m tp rao, 151,435; 

IV; 31,259,318, 533 
cuckoo, ns weather prophet, I V: 440. 

Ci 1 ram. f ool, IV: 515, 524, 525, 530, 534 

Dag htmgEiloWp gnest house, IV: jfijr. 

DuLi J-aina, S. tnjundary of his authority, III: 521. 
Uatgidsb, III: 5ij 52, 58, Go, 62 ; IV: 516; his jour¬ 
neys, JV: 478, 509—510; mnp f III: 159; mory 
s>r hi* murder* 3 V: 417—418; his route* IV: 45 7 + 

4 <A$ 5 ?S * n Twjdam, tEfe 301 — joa, 341*343. 

dancing girls, IV; 385* 

llandgobin Kan TSdsehe, legend of, III: 376. 
PWmille, his map, IV: 526. 
davaghan p marmot. See M urinous, 
iVasy, IV: 246,257. 448,477, 484,514,539.540, 
(*Co, liifi altitudes, IVr 2 m \2 M r nn Ani Tho, 

IV: 52*—522; his journey, IV: 515—517: lake- 
:i] si tildes, IV: 5*10,502, 503: map, IV: 228,230, 
233, 515—516; nomenclature, IV; jji, 2$?, 245* 
pas* altitudes, IV: 585, 586; cm the Raviir- 
tsaogpOp IV: 228. 333; his route, IV: ?ia t 232, 
*55 

udtas, Ilf: 12SL 2 25, 267+ 271; IV: 22, 63 63. 

ileuudfclimn., nr Tibetan, highlands, IV: 495—496, 
also I KdnTiigTatinn. 

/V Arm f f# T&nJjtiit, by Boiivulot, quoted, IV: 
493—45^. 

depths See soundings arc! eolumes- 

Z>^ Angrijf anf Tibet, by Sven Hedim 

quoted* IV: 5.33. 

dericcathnip of Tibet :m lakes, IV: 506—599, 601 — 
O04; in central highlands. II Er 167, 468, 503; 
JV: 2i8—219, 22S —235, 237, 24?, 243, 24fj— 
* 57 » 169! ill S. Tibet- IV: 25—36; 35* 38, 73, 
JCI,, 104, T27, 1A6- 171* igj t 200—203, 5oy; 
IV; 518, 52Qp $2 t Y 526— 528; in W* Tibet, IV: 
37S, 306—309, 317,3319 345 — 347 . 4 ^ 5 J 7 * 

/fir if*#! ^»ur-JWy rrf CVffAfl/ rfJM, /A 
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diabase* ill: t6 t j8 t 8^ 197,3ro* 218. 234—355. 

ASO. 277. J57, 405: IV: 4 ofi 0 . 
f>htry t Knckhill's cpioreH. IV: 454 - \66< 4rVH, 
Dimy 1/ a /tutrnty at nm T'tb// m by Itower. ^tiniird* 
1 ^ - 5 * 4 

diorite. fII: 16. p }m 244 -^5. ^77, 353, 533; IV: 
131, 402, 4*; : 408 + 

disiEitt k graiimip r^f Enniint,rju-r.iiiges t Ilf: S-rV 87,90— 

'", P17 ISll. 2l>7-?lA 508*.] I ft— 410 . -l-p t 

M 448, 548: IV; 5—8. 4 1 4: in Asdia- 

tagjs nnd T'ilselan 1 iiteau compared, 111:308; 
in W. Tibet t S\ : 434- See also he mid mi an, 
had lifuhamed Khan f IV- .117 41H. 

da^ r HI: 507- 

dminage-basins, internal, ilEiqo* 102- 117, j 20 t'f. s 
176, 216 --3^ 144—145, 255—356,310 jit 
340—344.4x3 -. 1 * 5 " 34 *— 57 *- 5 -IVijSsi 
in valley S, of ArU tJ^h, III: 548—570; of 
Kmn-kcil. 111:413 ,| if : Mjindrig, HE: 340 344, 

dni^vings. See Rnek-ilnstt'ings. 
drift-sand, in central highlands, III: 87, 4555 m 
Kum kel valjey, Ell- 51—04,67; in N,'Tilwr ( 
lib 51—64, 67, 81—^3, 200—202, 207—209, 
2314 249,357, 261,358. 571; in Schejtik valley, 
IV; 401*404; in S- Tiheb IVs 301; in Tsijrlmn, 
111: 502. 

iliiuk. Kmhmini, IV: 5 m. 
duckSn See Wild-duck. 

dunes, on, central hlghlamSst III- 87 T 1^7- t$$ f 
45s. 54 ^t S?^S w hesert of Gobi, III: 385 ; 
of Kmn-kdl volley, HE;51 — 64,6b, 6y;i[i\_ tihct, 
III: 28, 33f 51—64* -■ 67, 8a -S3, 2 qo :o2, 

307—3 00, 257. 26Ip 3cS p 537. 574; in S. Tilwtan 
valleys, 220 -32 1. 301, 315, 541: in IV.lj- 
d^m* III: 577; in Tfichinxen 1 alley. III: 33*200 
— 302 . 207—200. 

dusKtuize, in Sanrlflchii glen, IV: 438—443, 
Dulrcinl tie Rhins* IV: 44 s 46s. 469* 477.4113,^1,4. 
^o4t 207.5*6, 530. 5J&530, 54^- 5 47 ' 55 ** 

573 ft', 585. 5S6, 6 g 1 shis journey. JV: 498- ^oG: 
fake-uliitudes, IV: 589,591. 593; murder of, IV: 
417, 47j 7 i-Miite, ELI: 444; IV: 8 t, 488* 542 543, 

5 45 * 559 * 5 74 ; on ^cilifig ! sn lak e v t V; 5 0o, 

Eagles, HI: 38, 133; JV: 12, 36. 
earth-caves. See Grottoes- 
earthen ware vessels* 111:478,495. 
earthquakes, ill: 530. 

earth-mts, III: 70, 128, 14?, 147, 5 1 m ; IV: 122,130. 
eggs, IV: 440. 

Ekholin, hr. N.. IV; 72* 35m 502, 558, 597, 6oo, 
encanipmerUs, of "Hbclan nomnxls* IV: 7, S, ii t 12, 
14. 23, 24. 41* 40, 8_> P on, tjfi. tor + 103^ 104, i 16, 
13 ^ 1J5* J3"'. 146, iHOf 100 ft., 235, 230*^58, 
309 fc 4653 4 7 r. dec also Camp. 

English Ev[.edition to IJin-sa, IV; 524—534. 
erosion* on central highlands. III: SS, cio, 157, .^S, 
545 ;IV: s 14, 151,234, p. 5 T 4 o 6 :inl 4 iflAk IV": 363. 
367: in N. 'J'ibcL 111: =8o—285, 354— 355, 360 
364, 366,391, |.3o« 4-4^ 4-6 1 i at mouth of 
Ealschnd^tjgpo* IV: ni: in W- Tibet, IV: 305, 
320, 35&, 5 7 * 573 * 
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erratic; blocks. ill: 247. 

ExpknfUtm flf Tibet, Sandbags, IV: 447. 

r if tAf Tsutir-fr\ hv Waddell, IV: 529. 
Filehncr, IVr 44S. 479. 
fields terraced, IV: 363, 
fish, an central highlands. Ill; 1 28. 131, 47^ 4S0; 
1\ : 1 i 7, 1 ;a. 114, 1 1 j. K<j> 1*3, 2^1. .’ni, 453; 
ilriiJp imtx Alnhl III: 3% ; in Tiben IV: 
479,411a; in Sdting-tsn laltcH-. IV: 31; in S. Ti¬ 
bet* IV: 513*520,60*; in VV, Tibet, IV: 265, 
*71* 396, 315.348. 

fishing* -it Camp s*;ii (1901), IV: m; at Camp 
xcill ( loalj. IV: 11; in: ill Jagju-riJigiU IVt 

5 % 33 

flics, life H, 1=8, 476} IV: 90 p tod, 434. 
ftiuls, IV: 463. 
flowery lli; 505- 

foothills, of Anajnbaniio-iila. 3 tT= 367+ 370* 384 
tf + ; Aika-iagk III: 68 60; Afiin-bigh, III: 5. 
3 J 7 * jm—330. 

Forsyth* IV: 477,, 478. 

fon. ruined, .it iGsdojoI, 111 : 23 : Urn Hckr, IV: 
430; of Abu Uekr 1 - 1 time. IV: 436; Rftraut, IV: 
436; Tubed at Rurghun-saj. I IE; ih, iSjof&ugeE- 
koipiil* IV: 425. 

/birr Years Jmrneun^i i&nmgh Great Tibet, by 
A—K—, quoted^ IV:470—473, 
foxe*. III: 40, 123, 347- 
fox-trap, III; 3^0 * 42 2, 

freezing, in valley S, of Arka-tagh, 111:560; of 
I'ko ■ ngnmbo, IV: 2 ■. 3 — 312. 

Frcshfidd, Doughs, IV: 524: on the English FA- 
pedititm. IV: 531. 

frost, EIJ: ij 1 — 92. 117, 147. t6j p 164, 165, 218*416, 

4 JU» 45°1 5 ^°| IV; ifio. 

FuUervr, IV: 44 s, 470. 

Ga f I V s : 454. 46 9. 

gaibllks, 111:4,58,476; \ V; 434; dll' I kuEati:-, Ilf: 

5$: and wild yaks, HI: 58. 
garlic, wild, III: 101,46-% 464, 465, 501. 524; IVr7^ 
gazelle, IV: 515. 
geese. See wiUUgeese. 

Gcikte, James. EV; jtj, 
gm teng, guest-home* I Vr 43^ 

G&rrai J*artkdW£$retar f quoted, 

1 A: 44S 4S°- 

OrMfiruflAiftTl Rtsulti a/ Tibet Misihn t by Young- 
husband, IV: 5 33, 

Gsik tV: 471 47Ai 4"n- 

Glaciated Mt.* S; of Axka-tagh, III: 82—83, 9-— 
1^5. 

glaciation, evidence of* III: S3, 105,440; [V: 292, 
344, 665; in Selling iso region, IV: 4'—43,46 
4 s . 57 , 59 — 6 % 66* r "J- 7 % 
glacier*, of Ananibarurin-uki, 111:338; on central 

highlands, 111 : $3, .jj, 142, 152, 339,480*4*6; 

IV: 6. 106,45a. 451,407; in X. Tibet. E 3 E: 6 .), 

70. 11 Of 54 ;- 55 s 5504 IV: 4S3, 488,490; ii'n 

Hchah^gandschira* IV: 141; in Schejok valley, IV: 
4 ° 9 — 4*3 


glen 4 ! fights and ddb f Ell: 151%: of Ammhaitiiii- 
goi + ill: 325; Attamlinrnin-ubi ill: 354 —386; 
Akato-trgh.. III: 249, 375—288; Arka-tagti. HI: 
*60-167; Asiin-iigh, 111- 255,3111, 326—320, 
300 4to; Bnsch-jol, III: 20 22: hat, 

IV: 42M -131* 433; of Dschtang-dimes:*, Hi; 
366 -370; D«mi*% HI: 355—. 157 ! inbound, 
311:4^7 — 4112; Ilve-tschrmuii, 111:252; transverse, 
of Kakv&in-lnm, III; 214; transverse, of Karn- 
k.T5eh. iV: 426—428; Kurn-bulak, III: 231—235; 
Lu-ta* hneri-lKi. Ill; 373 37ft; Mambrlik, lit: 

33 37,244: E'asL loHk--:.Li + III: 238—241* 251 

—253; Savtighlpk, III: 208 —ziq; Sirnl river, 
IV: 370; hu likdjuto.lt. III: 11 16; Toghri saj, 

III: 179—195 ; TsebarkJikstn 111 :390 — 306 ; Tps- 
biibk. III; 214—215* 
gnats, IU:302; IV: qo. 

irnciss tu Akato^agh, 111 : 247; at fool of Anam- 
jlaruin-ulii US; 338, 353. 372; '\slin-Iagh. CU; 
T^'i, 4^3; K:iJt:t-aLig]iari, III: 261; Tst himoi- 

lagli, 111:32.34. 

goat.s T of ICirgis, IVr .jjG^jo; iviEil, HI: 336,405, 
463,476? 1V;S4I + 

gold, sn N. Ilbtrt, III: 385; IV: 481. 
gold-mi atH. of H^kalikt 111:51; K a a\^ III; g29; S. 
Tibet, IV; 530: "l , &ghri-s,ij f 113 ; 185 1^51 lok- 

«l%chalung, IV; an. 

gompa, monastery, IV: 3 84* 

Gordon, IV: 478. 

granite, in Akalo-tagh, III: 24t T 244+ 246, 247, 277; 
at foot of AnambaMiiD-Sila, HI: 335,.338* 34 7 , 
a 5 -- 37 % 376 . 3 $?; m Aika tagli, III: 67, 

70. Ho, 62. 175: Aslin-tLLgh, ITT: 14. 16. 24, tSo, 
18E, |8j, t8j s 107 10E>, 307, 330 n 2JK 234, 

236. 2 38. 230, 317,321. 326.396, 40a, 401. 403; 
central highlands, 111:86, $63* 567, 572,376; IV; 
456,463; Knlta-aliighdin, III: 48, 53, jig, jj 2 IV,, 
228,261: W. Rwcn-lun, III: 5*9*533 " 534 ? 
IV 425, 129, 43 % 481: l-2tJ:ik. IV: 34* ff., 352, 
355 t 5 ^J j 6 5 i 366; beside Paqggnng-tsci, EV: 344; 
in S Tibeian highland*. IV; 131, 180, 201; T&ij- 
dnm x HI: *no, 2114: Tscbiiiscn-iagh. HI; 32, 34, 
35. 37, 38. 41. 43. 45: beside J^o-flgouibo, I V: 
28*; in W r 'I'iliCt, IV: J9i“39? t 397, 400, 402, 
4 ^ 7 - 

grass ,-n \kaiadagh. III: 27* 245; berddu Anamba- 
nmi-uh, III: 332, 333, 336, 550,362, 579, 382; on 
Am-tnghf HT: 47; Atka-dagK lit 70, 77^ 417, 410. 

423 4^9-457 1 Astifl-tagh, III; 17 „ 320 , 321 , ;og. 
39 7> 398, 401,403; central highlands, III: S8 h i>2 t 
04, i.^qS, IOJ, IG4, 111^ J20 t 122. r 24,130,131+ 
J 35 p Mo, 14^1 M 3 ' U 5 > 1 4-7 A - 153 - "S 7 t 1 5 V* 
160, 162, 163, i66 h 1 74, tSj, 183,1 £6, tK'< r my ft,. 

433* 4i*i 43^445- 447 1 454- 4 S^ 4 S 7 ? 4 & 9 i 4 ^ 0 . 
4^5- 46-S. 170 , 4 75* 477* 4* '- 495* 5^t 5 <Tt, Jos* 
^6, 5uj, 322- IV: 6 r 11, 14. 17, 23, 455 tT., 459 

l ' 1 _» i 4 ,i % 47 .% 4 S 5 ' 4 s 7 i 490, 509, 54**. 549 - 55-; 
KLiUa^als-hati. Ill; 52, 53, 5,5, 21 4, 260; Ktitn-kdl 
valley, ME: 61.67: W. Kwen-Suts, IV; 415,439; 
I jirbk, IV: 348; beside Fapggopg^o* IV: 3 * 5 * 
31^, 336; Selling Uq lakes* iV: 3,7. 4 °t 5 . 1 - 5 $t 
64, 68 , 86 . 90 , 113 „ 95 ; b Sv highland valleys, 
IV: Si — Sj. j-g(/ p uc^ 121* 133, 135, 142, 144. 
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[$‘S >7.1. H)'l, 200, 317, 2?O t J^L}. 240, J44, i5<f T 
= 5 "- - '*|t otl TM'HniciH'tagh. Ill: 30. 31,35, 
43; beside Tko-ngomhiu IV: 265, 282, 287* rSog 
300, 3^4: in IV, Tibet, IV- 434, 405, 107 f 

516, 

grasshoppers, IV: 90. 

gravel, hanks of, in salt bke, III: 105, iqH. 
gravet-afld’Sdnngle, Iri Akjto-tngh, III: 240: at foot 
uf Atnml^iuui-ulck, 1U: 335 ' 355 - 357 i 35'u 360, 
362, 367, 368, 371, 378^ in \ra-lagh, 111: 48; 
Arka-tagh. HI: 174,. i75t5-l5S valley SpOfArka- 
tjgh, III; 574? AsthwagK Ml: 8— lo, 13. ro. 

^ - 33^2 I^i < . 394 . 3 M 5 --lojl T'^skie 

Imina, IV: 356+ 363* 3664 368 P 385; in Kalco 
alaghaic 111 : 711; Kwn-Ium IV: 425, 426, ^8. 
4 J K — 4 J f J- 4-Mi 5341 lK»«>e Pacggong-isq, IV: 

320, 322,330; h S* Tibet* IV:«6—3iH fc =31, 
'4‘-: ! x.ijii Hit, H1: 2r 14 ; J^tirnicii-ngh. HI: 33, 
38, 3^ s sou: Iil-- iiEd Tso-hgnmbo, IV: 265 -2619 
- 1 -7 It '73■ ^7- Ml w 'I'ilisit, IV: 403, 

405- 

Cr/vaf Av ,/i.y, ]. Cleikie’s, IV: 51^ 
greenstone. pit fool uf Aiuiiiibatmu-nlliu HI: 347, 
3 S 5 » j*-> jT- e in Aik.i-iagh, 111 : 77; \«b‘ 

u-h x HP 186.30^305; centra] highlands, IV: 
131, [43, 162,222; in 1 injikin. Ill: 204. 
Grenard, IV: 7; >4, 14-8. \ - •', 49J* 5 r523. 537., 
53-S,. 343, =47; on Tilktan dimate. Ill: 477: his 
i nun L-. y. IV : 41 iN =•:*■: on K w ■ 11 Inn. IV: 5 4 7 — 
548* Tibetan Jakes, IV: 503^504: his if Titet. 
SV: 505 -506; map, IV: 502 - 505, 50^538— 
MW 54 n j4St 575? Montagues Rouges du Sud, 
III; 452: [1.1^ altitudes. IV: 547; on HbcCm fi¬ 
ver*, IV: 50-4s Selling-1 hk*s B IV: 500- 503. 
(b*. ml its. licvsk:], his journey, IV: 475—47^ 523. 
groUous. on central highlands, IV: 119, 128—129, 
234, 340; m Hi Tibet, HI: $6* 203—204, 211, 
dia, 363, 367, 405, 530: Ekhejuk valley. IV: 400; 

I h- i U: Selling-tni bW, IV: 60,73; ml \\\ Tibet, 

1 V: 275-a? 7 i 5 3 --, 

gin > 1 ■ hoisso, : 11 ftlalj 111, [ V: 3 73. 
gullies. 2.1 mouth ot <:ttx'liu-lviitig|M-i, (V; 17—l"' 
pill Si ilb *05- f JJ- 443 i 4 ^ 2 t 561: IV; 31,63,71, 
75 p 77 * uo, io5 t l 7j_ 

gijwnui. on Tibetan highlands. III: nr. 151.1. ^47, 

448, 45 i. 453 ; t-levari..us. I ^ : 251 253; forma¬ 

tions bcNi.de I ikor-is-iu IV: 158. 150, 1 r >j 'J70, 
172: in X- Inucler ranges, MU 416, 419, 549: 
S. TiEietan valley-., IV: 355, 156, 173—176. 103, 
213* ? 14* 216, 217, 22 r + 223—2:27, 332, 235, 

2 411 -254,527; Tsajdam, III: 39 7, 

H;itl. in tcrilraJ lij^.IsLLimI-;, III '*5, XI! Shi, $1,07, 

, m. i^c, 132, 14I'. 43 ). :" 3 . 471 . 474:4 77 — 17 ^. 
486, 4:11,525; IV; I'm. 71, 75 r 45 a . 45^1 

(hik, IV: 387: N- Tilwt, HT: 57, 74, 7 s . 4 =V- > 10 - 
541,544.543! S. Til * tan lallcvs IV: 124,519, 
hiilIItlitil,'!, IV: 59. 

hanyeit, gull. III: 445. Sec aUo Culls. 

hares, on central highlands, 111 : 88 , 124. 12S, 149, 

449. 470, 47j. 47Ci- 481*501 503; IV: 7, tt; in 
N. 'I'iliet, Ul: 3t, 4c, 5j, 67, a is, 9t4„ a6S. 411, 


417.422; S. Tibetan \ulleys p IV: ipy 143, *2 ;, 
233; W. Ttlwn IV4 2fa5. 

IJ;i--.r u: 4 ejn. hr. Eb, 111 : 62 , 7 i ^ 72; IV; | s.s, jut* 
4135; nui j 1 pf, III: 62, 7 t B 578. 
hawks, HU 473. 

Hayward. TV: 478. 

H en rie- s ey, IV :47a. 

hide + of wild camd. value of, 111 : 30r; of wild 
yak. value 4>f. 111:301. 

hrghlancb. r nbctaH T ^ Lews im, IV; 5, j rb- cm. do- 
4 cri|>lion of. III: 44S; I ui id sc a] jus on. III: 442 
445 , 4 57 ’ ^ fHrsfiw. 

honr-frosi, IV; a o fc 1 r* 
l lolrlcrer. IV; 448,479, 

homologies,, neugraphical, Hi: 114 j 16. 240, ;4;; 
IV: 5 2S 529 

horses, III: 340, 342,3564 405* 5^7 t 5 « [ j; (S* U. Kr, 
57. 70, op. 404; id Kirgk, IV: 436, 
hpuri-, t nulhork in Sohi-jok, IV: 395—306? ;u hni- 
guh, IV: 3KS* .Li lb. lumro, IV: 3^1 ^.5- at 

l loEsii, l\': 3^5 : of Mongols, UU 330—331, 373, 
376; al Simkang, IVs 350; 0if ■ .stone* IEU 530; 
of older TwliELtkliks, Ml: 30 t; isf Tnngin.n lit: 
376 

IJnc t IV: 4.54*469; oridcisei! hy Prsclur^alskij, IV: 

47 3 - 

humbled nets, IV: op. 

htmlers, MussLjni in, III; 184, 254; Tibetan. Jit: 474, 
477, 5&a; IV: 4; from 1 -Aiert^ ben, Hi: 192; 
attack Mongols. Ill: 306. 

hydrograjihy, of lIvc-Liuhsriicn-valJoy, lit: ^51—256; 

Ktttn-ko| vallej', III: 54 56,03 67; Uanggtmg' 

iKo t IV: 345—346. Hce a ho RntT.^ 
hypsDinetiy. of < unlrat Tibet, 1^ :585 504. 

also Altitudes* 


Ice. on Ajagli-ktitickflln III* 220; tn Ak:ilo-tagb 
111 : 293, 295; ni foot of AliaiiibaTuiri-ula. lit: 

33^ 334 t 337 ' 34 h 34^, 355 - 368* 372. , 174 - 

377 -. 3^31 in Arkn-Ligh. Ill: 7S, 42J, 425. 427, 
452.4331 Aiitin-tagh, 111: =66,315, 316, 320, 422; 
v\Lschik 4 ;(iJ river, HI: T70; > eniral bighlnnrb* lit; 
4 3 6,4 38 - 44 1 -i 475*48 ■ ■ ■! 86* 4 87 ; IV; 4 63 r 4 ■■ j ■■ r — 
500: formed in layers, Ml: 4^9; near hhas-kbl p 
111:168—36^2735 \n Gbns kol stream, tit: 2-7 q 
— 27in int-liiumd glen, HI: 1^7—402; llvtr- 
t-cliuneu, 111 : j.j 2. 247 ; ludus valley, IV: 363— 
367, 372 If.; at JiL-?up-alik, Ml: 256; in Kaba- 
ahghan glens. Ml: 48, ^ 14 r 246; glen of Kune 
t-Eil.ik, 111:233; Kunutivi g Inner >, S \ : 4 j 1—413; 
Kom-kul valley. Ill: 2 l^: \\\ Kw^ndun, IV [25, 
420; Ladak valleys, IV: 348, 350—353. 355; 
ParcEBong-tso t IV: 315—316, 318- 32c; Uuirg- 
gnng-Eso valley, IV: 341,344; sorting, lit: 298, 
5-|o t 342, 343; glen of Savirghluk, IJ 3 : 20: S^iie- 
jok valley, IV; 40 1 C, 406,40S, 413 1 ?+; S* Tibetan 
valley^ IV: 135, 136, 160, 175, 196, 204,221,226, 
234, 235,140, 243. l'4u. 250. 258* 260— 5 fi 2 ,i 6 ;, 
518,522; at Temiriakp Ml: 165; in p lV»ghrhsnj 
g]en. HU i^j. 187; Tsnngw-schar, t V: 314—315; 
at Tschigdik-kaach* lib ^^7. :68; its "J'^lnmtn 
valtey + 111:203; Tfeo-ngornbu. IV. 271—311: at 


iSMsjf, 


Gj <5 


Ttii-bulak. IIJi2i>; in l/siiti-sclicr, lib e 4 8; W. 
Tibet, IV: 41 » h .] jo, 
hx-botind glen. Ill; ■%; — 492. 
nx Vulcan'*-, III j . 4, 437 ; tV: -|07. 
ila. See tJad-flivs, 

lies, landmarks. also Stouts. .is landmarks. 

Inscription, Chinese, III: 322, 
internal drainage areas, IV: 5M2. see I irainnge 
basins, internal. 

in Ttbtl ttnd Chimu Tttrkttfan, by Demy. '(noted, 
IV; 516—517. 
iron, magnetic, IH: 47S. 

irrigation. Chinese, III: 374, 170; at Itolai-kurghan, 
l-esutr Indus, IV: 358, 31.3; m I :itlak, 
?S6; SatnJsf bn glen, J V: 44 r; at |Vh irk- 
lik, III: 389-301. 

Islund;.. in Nnktsong-isu, IV": 45, 41, 4 ti 5 n. :o; 

salt Like. Ill: 104. 1054 Tschafgut r«.j IV; 86—■ ,4. 
/j achrrti Hit mi jj Tibet, by Hrschcvob 

skij. quoted, IV: 456—453, 


Jaknb tick, IV: 477,478 

ja{,kak, on rentrnj highlands. Ill: MS, 107. 144 1 ^5, 

4 * 4 . 445 * 447 * 45 T- 45 '*. 4 *-?- 4u5.4bS.Vi 8 IV: 7; 
N. Tibet. Ill: S.-, 166. .ns, my,' 

J 5 'h . 13 ®, J.tSi 4 > '.417: *■ highland vallevs, IV: 

; 4 ? - S 77 - = 7 * ** 7 , 3 - 4 . 3 =*. 3 jo; W. Tibet, 
IV: 424. 

japiselnm. plant. III: 556. 5 77. 
jar, erosion-gully, II I:'30; Terraces, IV: 17—19, 
jaiisi, lerr;ii t'il grazing-ground amongst mountains 
III: J58. 

jiijlak, pasture-ground, III; 35,48, 74, - 4Jtr |V : 4Jl)i 
jer bagbn, plant, III: 4 ,4; (V; 7. 
iilgha, ravine, HI: i H , 

Johnson, IV, M„ JV: 47b; (, n the I'uln route, !V> 
47 *- 

fvurnti across Tibet, by I.ittluLde, quoted, IV; 
508—509, 

J.nrfity r.-vnJ V&imst Inrkfitin &c., Lv Caret 

quoted. IV: 509—510. J '' 

julgfumlik-jei, country' in which tamarisks abouwl 

111: 254 

Junipers, IV: 400. 

jurgCt tirongn antelopes. s« Antelopes. 

K-ijir. broad vnllcy, 111* 46. 
kakir. See Saj. 
t™*h, i„ X. nw, lift,. 

204,246, 249. *6;, ifi6, j 68, J7 i, *9$, jl,s. 303. 
3 -' 1, .t.to, 140.346,57(1, ^,4; t^nide Tso-nirornbo 
IV: =«6, 287; in W. Tibet, IV: put 405 

f :ir .e. III; 184, Sec Gold-ntines 

kara-bnran, sand-storm. III: 39*; iv : 44*. See 
fearuktonns. 

taraulchjm^h, wjitcFi-po£t T Ilf; ?{,{,+ 
kLisdv, ^hnre-terocy, [[]■ 
kiisgh.il;, fax-nap, tll; 36 ^i 3 o-t 23 
&pmte 4 ( \U: 354, 

Nig is. fall carpel, life 405. 

Klh Sihr-ii, A ++ oci Ct/ifj-tiJ a 4j* a 0tt j yaw ( lv . 
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Kiryb (Kirghiz), IV; 4.-4-427, (J1 , M .- camels 

of, IV: 4*8. 

Kisftell Smg + IV: 4^8, 

k, ' ;t ^ |V: ibv 35*1 J 54 — 3 S 6 * 35 »* 35 * 1 , 363, 

Kjdlstrbm. lient., IV: 541. 
kobniet, giMi. HI: j j6 r See Cbctls. 
fcona-ichihr, n lined boil dings, til: 254, 400, !( ,i. 
koriLinluk, choked with gravel and stbijes, Ilf: 594. 
Kodiiir'. 111 . 301; ] \ : 220,443. 476, 47,,. 
kmmd, plant . III- 223. 241, 277,2S6,414; IV: 405. 
426, 

Krish^u. H:443; his journey! IV: 470—474: map, 
IV: 47 2— 474; route. [V: 457 . 41,0,525,533,538. 
ki:l;ni!i ( on central highlands, Ilf: 100, 124. jj-S, 
152. 142, 1 47 . 1 4 b, 443 - 456 . 4 *=, 465, 4 oh, 470, 
■l 7 ,.t- 4 Td 47 s - 4 s r, 501. 502, 505, 52.5, 552, 564, 
570 - 57'1 IV - 7 - [7. 36. Sa, 4 fj*i: dead. |V: 1S1; 
amt gad Htes, III: 58: in N. Tibet, 111 : jt, 36, 4 o, 
4 >-jh, 5j ft, 67, 70, 170. 1S3, i<j 6,914,260,26.5, 
52-. ,?si T 379.401, 405,424, 417,422, 423; |V: 
4S5; S. Tibetan valleys. |V: 105, i 3 S, 150, r-S. 
I.HO. 221, 2 ,1, 233. 236, 239, 240. 510; skull of, 
as ownership mark, Ilf: iS., : nnd wolves. HI: 58: 
young, IV: 1 Ms. 
kimik, dry, III: 394. 


Ladakis. IV: 537-338, 341, 352, 383, 389, 390, 
iVi’' 4 ‘- 1 ’ 1 4 ’ 5 ! coolies, l \ : 371; hiring charges, 
lv:3<n; indirtercncc to altitude, J\ : 414; tenia 
uf, IV: jj*. 

Jajdong. clay expanse, III: 245 — 2 jb 
lakes altitudes uf. IV; s*v- 3 <« I«e also Alii- 
imies, 01 lakes}; annular, IV; 68-69, i‘>= - 303; 
eliain- mi. 114,^93; dassifit.ition.-i of, IV: 
600-604; desiccation of (iec Desiccation): 

of, in N. Tibet 111:439; shrinkage 
Uf. IV: 25—26. 35, 3H. 73, to 1, 104. tfjf. - 
>71, tnj, 200, 21S—219. 248—235, 237, j 4 2— 
? 45 , 249—257, 378,306—309, 317. 33,, 343 _ 

l1 ' I* \‘ 7, ^ 3 °' 5 j, » 5 s 6 — 328, 596 — 

59S; soiliidittgs (-.cc Soundings and Voliimes); 
ti’mi. 111:56—67, m ,_ , tfi, 304 — 30;. 3 ,3. 578; 
1^:522,528—399,601; type- of, IV: 69. 

I.mei, Aihkm- tso, |\ : 35, tj7, 97 . 101, 

in valley S. nf Arka-tagh, |lb 547 — r 7rj 

— Am-iso, IV: 5*4,516*60;. 

Atschik-kul, (II: 169—174, 
bjtsa-singi, IV r : 217 — 320, 

— Hum Tso, IV: 520, 

— "u -eulral highlands, IV: Off., j*, 1Sc. 87, 
u2,114, joi [ jh. 153.—156,160—164,4(4,4-6, 

434 -I 4 .b 4 .'-' 454 - 4 ?** 46** 4^*7 468,501 

—S° 4 ,Stt. 

— Oadap-tso, ]V: m*—*<,. 
llaglse-lso. IV; 104—106. to8, 

— Dangra. IVjjta. 

— !>L-t,vdie-iso, IV: 3 = 1 .-7 

— Gamig-tso, IV: 78,513, 

- 111:32-53.367-272. 

Har^hii h I\: ?&y, *3*. 

— Uuping I mp, IV: 519, 

— Jauidnk-isu, IV; 526,60;. 
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Jakes, Keten-gd, IV; 463. 

— Kum-fcdl, III: 56-67. 1 14 — 11 fi, 3 oo-.'2tf* 

23 lj— ?6a r 4 1 3- 4 | 

— Ktirfik-nor, Ilf; 575. 

Kyaring Cho T IVt 78, 51 
— Likor-tw, IV; 151—173,(503, 

- Lutna-rtug-tno, IV: 311—315. 

- iMungizi Chu. IV: 314. 

— Markham, IV: 519, 53 <. 

— Me mar Ch.ika, IV; 518. 

— Nail! Singh’s, IV; 579, 595, 5,11). 6oo, *05—607. 
Naktsong-tsu, IV; 38—71, 517ft—597, &ii. 

- Oman-iso, IV: 1 a,)— 185. 103 -in 7 . 

I’emtsc-iso, IV: 198—303. 

- salt lakes, III: 101 — 1 iR r s37. 

— of Sdiur-kti], Ilk 24;, 543. 

— Selling to, iv- 21-37,75 -76,98 >01, noo: 

cuinincn is on, IV; 9 S tot. 

— Sheitien Tso, 1V15J8. 

— Tengri-nor, IV 4. ,8, 500, 513, 5M . 

— Tostin-nor, 111- 375. 

— Tnwki tsVusife, IV: 459. 

— Tsth^rguhtsov [V: S2 " <j5j 93-10j, 
Tsolta-ring-tso. IV; 307—2 1 i t *(4 —- | 0 . 

— Xso-Hfomho, IV:s6q—531* 

— Usun-schor^ III: 247 —.34^„ 

Lama, Mdlaii See Dalai Lama, 
lamas, of Hcrmi, IV: 387. 

tjmdra, on Jaradok-tai, IV: 526—537; his A/w*i 
quoted, IV- 524,335; tils magi, lYsjsfi. 
lava H IV: 494—496. 

Lc» hc, Prof,, IV: 76* 

kuger, guest house, IV: 440. 

7 tM f by CcteLArtU quoted, IV: 505—506, 
levelling* t^ch-bnes of Laltor tso, IV:’ 16 5 17 t; 

l'c;o h-la sacs of tVnitsc^tsQ, IV: 202- 203; sTaure 
of Tsu-iajjombo. IV; jB8, 407—508, 

JJ/nw, by Jjitidoiii quoted, |Vt 5-vy 5 j 5, 527, 543. 
Ahasa ami its Afysfrr/£5 t by Wjulddlj quoted, IV: 
5*7 — 529 * 

lichen^ 111:425.481, 

limestone, 111:540; IV: 4 6 f 450, 465, 464. 

Unkdalc. Ill: 535: IV; 3, 14/ 1 5l 34, , IOv , ,47, 
1.^4. 189, j.-o. 346,448, 468. 469. 510, 530, 553, 
5^5,593,599; in Anamluinuu-gol, ill: 326 337; 

altitude nf -Selling tw, IV: 503; his journey across 
Tjltou highlands, IV: 507—509; map.'Ill: ,8. 
317, 320, 326—329. 385: IV* 3, ,j r i 7 , 43, 7 a r 
T 03 , 133, [34, t-jl, 184, 188— iSli, 3,fj, 2 JO; 
geographical names, IV: 184, 1*6 > pass-altitudes, 
5 ? 5 i 575 ' 57 ^' IV: ,4, 102, 107, no, 

m 6, 1 19, 123. 125, fj.. ,34, 140, M j, ,43, r 4S , 
l 5 J i * 54 i *5®- iT7- 188—189,211 213,379, 

4 44- [88,512, 542 543, 545, 559,574,586,-87; 

among Sellingtso lakes IV: 78; on volcanoes, 

IV: 124, 1:5, 13a. 

I12arils, 111:67, u8, 16a. 

I,Oozy, |V: 479. 

loc^s, deposits in Sautlsdtu glen, IV; 441; terraces 
at Temirlik. 111:203—204. 
l.oji lilts, jironum i at urn of, 111:73. 
luma, open pool, JV: 250. 
lUflgma, grass, IV; 516, 
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Magnesia, atlphate of, lV; S i8. 

Majsmt Haj, of Kashgar, IV: 443. 

Malcolm. Ill: 05, 512, 555, 578; IV : 212, 44R, 447 , 
journey j n X, Tibet, IV; 484- 4 „ 2 . 
nmmbr, climbing-plant, III: 33. 
mnne slabs, IV: 125, 129, 196. SJee 3(50 Obos. 
Manning, IV; 525, 526, 

maps, author's of Tibet, IV: 537-546,595-5067 
Honv.ilot III: 60—63, *5*, *56; IV: 493, 

5 - 7 : t.arcy s 111: 60 62, 256. j50,357 : 1V; 51 o\ 

easy s IV: 328,230. 23 *, 515—516; Grenard’fi. 

!>: ?r 7< 5^-SJ9. S4i, 545, 575: 

Krishnas, b; 472—474; London V, IV: 526; 
J-illledale’s, til: 18. 31 j, 330, 3*6—319,3S5; IV: 
•>’; 1 5 p * 7 t U* 7 jH r ij2, 154. 14^. |g_| T L S8 
1S9, 3i6,JS0| Moogcif 111:385; s-.un 

i&frttB —***< 2 $* f t 45 i 5211 f\trr~ 
” m/ [ n IV: 474, 4ye t 525; Pievt- 

scat] ■?- J11: 51 * 7 j rV.; Prsch^n]sliij\ lllr 7 x, irtp, 

ii 3 i : JV: . ^ S; TT ^ li ^ ,V: *7*» J*7» 5'8; 
Roborovsky s. HI: 51, 52, 60—6;, 72, 78, ifig, 

170 —178, iS8 - 189, 1 yj, 21 7. 4 16, 417; Rock* 
hills, IV: 454, 545; or Russian General Starf, 
111: 50 7« ft,, .03, 113, 2 (4, *53. *55. ^3*, *59, 
- Sh 3M, S 3 *, 34 r ft., 35S, 379. 410; fV ; 

500; Stukr ( HtindashiS, III; 51, 7 j, 72, 289,338; 
^ : 54^h ST^i Tilnrl nnd Suitum^Uug ky^ions, 
MI: ?i, 189,341; Turner’s, IV: 525;'Waddell's 

^egener's, IV: 448, 5i7-5.>». 54 ' J 

lVdtby s* U: 490—4,11. 

m.arbIe T Ul: J41* -4^* i35 ; IV: 13^ 131 ( 40j, 403, 
409. 

Marco Polo* IV: 444, 

inarmnt^, on central tifehlamh, 111: 1 aS % 1 32, 147, 
153, 160.501,505, 508; I Vi r 3^; m N. liorJcr 
ranges, Ul: 38+40, 53, j 14. 425^ in v.ilJev S P of 
ATta-tagh, III: 561-^564. 
mnrsbes. Ilk 54 5(? r .1 r-: : 36, 4^ 104, 105* m i t 

i^3 < f; ijOs ry-lr ?oo, a6i. 
nnrtrs. 

Martitij IV: 475. 

ihflsar. IV: 426+427. 

na^nreiLitnis. Sec S;t1inity+ Snundlhgsr, Tem]H!n- 
tnrar f Voliinic5 1 and Wintls s vdotity ok 
mdons. Ill: 254; IV: 440* 
mit i, 111: 24 s" r 4 j: IV: 4^3. 
nuca-schist. Ill: 48, unj, 201,357, 37*. 3^1, io5— 
40b, 408, 413, 567; IV; 434, 439. 

Muhaclid. 3 V: 4711. 

mhlges, 111*31. j 5 , 1 18; I\: 49, 

millstone, foimd in Arka-iagh, 111:423-4*5. 

mines, gold. See Gold-mines. 

mirage, ffh 106. io8, 568 570; IV: 21. 

Mission ScUnttfifut da n = la Haute Ask, ]jy tire 
lumti. ‘tuoteil, IV': 498—504. 

mist. III: 64. 85, 07, '75, 347. 3S-1. J5®*J«6,454; 

|V * 483,489.495,407. 

Mohammed-!-M.imid, IV: 476. 

Alull.-ih-Sdiali, JV: 131, 143, r 4 g. 
molliiv:.. JV; 45-:, -52, 259, atj, 207,318. 
monasteries. ,,t Dsehagtuk-gompa, IV: 354; Uschiin- 
rc-gompa, IV: 554—355, 386; Dsdiova, IV;350: 
fleiiii, IV: 3.85,386; l.aina-jum, IV;368; Maschu, 
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IV: 384; Sfciijibdea t IV: 471; Stakm. IV: 3S4; 

TagSLi-gompa* IV: 358; Tikse-gompn* IV: 

359* J®4- 

J/l/w^w'/V /iijj j/r 1 ,- Ttrxgufn, Itv Pfstrhcvflhki];, 

IV: 448—450* 

Moflgftk Eli: 3t|i,306,356*38*; IY: 4$ 1.514; camps 1 
of, ills J37, 358, 363,368,3*3; caravan of* III: 
204; as cave-dwellers, [11:203—104; cook mg- 
pnt, EH: 4571 legend* III: 376; livestock of t Ilk 
343, 356; rnup by. Ill: 383; nbo of. Ill: 191, 
340, 340 f 35^ pilgrim road of, HE: 351, 432, 
427i IV;574; of Parting, UI: 340—342,344- 
145«349 — 3S f i shepherds* &i larked hy hunter, 

JIE: 306; slohL” olificcfr of ME; 33a 331,373; 

Tadschbniir, III: 345; IV; 46 t; tent of. Ill: is 
U«359> 573t 574! rfTMjdam. IV: 449? Tiir^-ut, 
IV: 461, 494,49a. 

monsoon?!* influence of, on Tibet* IV: 451* 
Momgrmem, IV; 476, 513. 531 * 
moonlight. mi ribetab lake. Ell: 575. 

Mdorcrofi* EV: 347. 

morphology, of Kmn-kol valley, 3 IU 63—07. 

tnoiujuitoe* 111:58,64; IV: no* 

(note, on central highlands lllr 05, ivt. 122, 122. 

i32 p 340, i4s P 447 t 45 6 i 457 i 4 * 4 i . 4 |Oi 477 p 

4 ® 1 - 5 ° 5 i 52-1. 525. 561—563; IYr 239*240.456; 
in V Tibet, Ml: S. 37, 70*jj, 79, 180,425; IV: 
435: in YV. iTicit IV 348. 
muimtains, glaciated, IV: 602—604; sat m 3 , of 
Krenak-E^tiimo, IV: *24—130; ranges, of \L 
Tibet, IV: 467 46S; PrxchevuIsVjj on, IV: 450; 

N. Tibet, IV: 481; of Tibet, IV: 123. see 
also Orography, 
myJberries ,. 1 V: 440, 4 4 4. 


Nam Singh* IV: j. 84, 98— 99, jo3 + 107. 135. 164, 
■® 4i -4^1 447> 44^ 505, 53S fr.; his journey, IV: 
510—514, 531; InkemUiitiik^ fV: 590; large 
like, IV: 21S 220; lakes, IV; 570, 595* 599* 

Goo* 605 607; his Iji m 1 -ring-tsu, 1 : j 11 —*. 

su; mop, IV: ifiy, itS— 220, 1.(5. 258, 

5*7; jw^-attitoilcs. IV: gjg, 5S8; rouie, JV: iKg 
31 i. 213, 3iS. 355, 5S6, 587. 
nnmjiga, ti|ir_n poof. IV: 150, 

Narraihc a/ u fl Expedition of the Namtho, by 
Montgomerie, quoted, IV: 51; 514, 

Ntx"! limit, IV: 529, 

Nfas H-ikim Ik: It, of Chotaii, III: joij; IV: 477, 

nisi: turn, i>wtier ship mark, iEl: tS_j. 

nnnimts, Tilwtan. Ill: 503, 504, gc3 t 519,520: IV: 

14- 47.V :tko Tibeians, 

nomenclature, AsLitk, l||;62—63,71,72: of Astin* 
lagli. 111 : 385; \ Tibet, Hk-jo—51, 171a — \fi, 
ifiS—i8g, 151 -jj3, 172,338.481; kittle, file's, 
IV; 184, 1 86; Trschevalskij's, III: go—gr, l. 1 — 
63, 71, rax 272; IV: 4X1; Rockltills plan, IV; 
» 6 9i in SiirtSng, III: 34 1- 342, 344; aroumj ba- 
isdico. Ell: 358; in, Tsdumen vjlk v. (11:33: of 
S. libel, IV; 38, 78, 136, i 5 s. 176, i8,s, 205- 
2t»6, 216, 333, 231. 272. 3 1 2, 367, 436, 4j9, 44 q, 
H43— 444‘ 


n wwie C .graphic L nivtruUe, bj R&Iqe, qnrt> 
IV;526. 


Oase^. W: 4 40. 44S , f 4 44. 

obos, lU;:ni T ^S; IV: 27 j, jjq, 34.3,395, 506; in 
Arka-tagh, 111 : 569, 570. 572; valley S. of Vrkn- 
tagh. Ill: 569^ c mitral highbmiSs. 1 \ 1 4 ^ 4 jr; I mi It 
by Qisi»dte f 111^438; on Ml- Krenak-tsdnnni. 
IV: 125, 127^ 130; T.adak, IV: 19J.—104+ 106. 
244.34^^5-3 Mongol, III; 191,340, 34% $ 5 ** 
Tang-la. IV; 452. 

OliriLtsnheff, 111:341; PV; 479, 

0|rlenbitrg T S. g lV r ; 524. 

0./i GVi mphi L r i// f'ttsifhw 1 •/ } iirkuttst^ by MiuU- 
gnmeriej qtioled, I V: 476, 
ottinns, tV:4^o: wihi. I\’: 500. 

Oik 1 .!,^. Prince Henri M\ Ell: 58; |\‘: 44K p 481). 4034 
]ik route in V- Tibet* EM: ^13,231,554* 
o.ta^r.L|iliy, of AkatO-tdLghj UIj _: j 5, 254. 275—5SS, 
302; IV; 555—556; Arkn-tngh. IV: 559—563; 
Assin--tagh, Mb 251. 181^—319, 336, 384—385! 
1 Vi 547 552: < ''tiirsil highland^, IV: 567 581: 

Dung bine, 3 V; 572—574; Kaltasvlcigbsntt HI: 
219—331* 413; Koko^chiEi Orography of 
Tsdiimefrisgii); K,-.veu 4 un. l \ : 537—^ |S; Nnme 
Its- Rnn^e* 111:483—4^4; N. Tibet, ill- 71-73* 
s7-‘ 1:7: IV: 5:5.7^ Tib. ■ IV: 1 j7 T4«* =45 

—M f ^ 579 J raiig-h, IV; ^75 5?7o®>f Tsdwng 

t:iti ges, IV- 577 ^So: 1 ’schtritcu-1 agb, III; :n r 
“>□ ‘.Hi IV; 557 -558; W. Tik:et + IV; 256. 
orong.» antelopes. See Antelopes* 

Pnrtiiilge^ on rent ml highlands t M b 149, 470, 
*74.476-4:^4*5. 505; in Udak T 1^363; N. 
libel, HI: 35. 38* ^ J3-;- 360, 308. 405. 4*3. 

433 i 443.447 ; IV- 436; in S, Tibetan valleys* 
IV: S3. 105, ifo. iSo, iSH t 23 1 p -23, 233. 
partsi-ha--tagh* clctRehcd bulte* 111:317. 
passes, in Akntu i.igh r 10:28,^49* 286* 

— * Ai nbats ^a&chkati ■ < 1 avan, fi 1: 5^, 213_ 

— Anambaniiu gol ^alley, III: 335, 338. 

— Am-tagh, 111:47. 

— Arka-ugh, III: 7f,-0. ^5, 175, r76, 425, 430. 

— Antin-lngh, III: 2i t 23. 26, 307, 404* 

-- Avras'davon, |M: 4«r 

— ceniral higlihnub. Ilf: 05* rj2, 157. 162* 165^ 

4 ;t f 444.430*455, ff., 462; IV: 5.8. ta, 13* 

— I bwato, If I: 360, 

— Eronakrteehinuci. IV: *30^ 

—- Oilnd^-hLiluk-baEeht-davan, III: 261. 

— Ciandschnlnk-saj, III: 261. 

— Cihopur-alik, 111:237. 

— flajini Haj-ojnbg-davanif III; 269—361* 

— Ibc-t^huuen, 111:243, 

— I.ika-sap III: 406, 

— Janim dftvnn* HI: 397, 398, 

Kalta-aJaghnn, [11:215*328+ 350, \a+ 

— K.Ltra-korinn+ IV: 413—420* 

— Kar-jaghdi, 111:409* 

— KoninilLik-d^ivaD* 111; 358,, 

— Kuvn-hin. Ill: 5 3 j : Mabanun gol* III: 383: 
Pifislik-rangc, IE 1 : 4 c 2 s Samlsehu* TV: 431—43s; 
Srho-em-D-tu. 111: 348—352; Sodsehidn, IV: 372 

-5 7 ^: S. 4 j he tan ^alleys, IV: 1 io P 143* 144+ 
^146+ 14S — 150; Stigel-ibvan* IV; 421—424; 
raseh rlavan* 111 : 62: Tsduiing-Ja, 1 V T : 551—‘ 
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354 - jS® Swfsiil-e Tschargiit-isri, IV: M >; 

Tsdiarklik-sru. Uf: 31)5; Tscjiimcndaght III: 14* 
210, 2ij t 250. 236; W. Titicl, hydi ^graphical 
value of, IV: 441. ^ee ateo AHitntfes of passes, 
pritiik, marshy ground, III: ^47. 
frtvrm. homer, l!|; 184, See IItimers, 
peaches, IV: 44a. 
pears. IVt 440. 
pedee. grass. IV: 516, 
pegmatite, 111: t6. 20, 67 1 1j rt, 1 Vi 7. 39is. 
peninsula*, of Xablsong-isn, IV; 40; Selling-tsci, 
IV: 24— 26. 2&, 

p L ‘r[|jher: 1 1 reruns HI: 575; IV: 5 j, u - 

36K 370. 

Perfhe% Justus^ institute, IV: 543. 

/Vfermvmt Mittalm*™* III: 362 s 520 ru 578; IV: 

444 i 4 73 — 414.495 r 5 = 5 - 
lYtrov*kiJj. M., IV: 417- 418. 
phylliie, vjuam, IV: 4S1, 
pigeons. See Rock’pigeons, 
pilgrim^ Tangiil* III: 507* 

PjevisnrT. IV; 448, 4S4* 508, 547 ff.; hh muji, til: 
51,711^' iii N. Tibet* IV: 476; altitudes, 
IV: S4j, 55o t 55ft; route. IV: 543; in S. Tibet. 
IV: kjd; nnd Tschinum valley, IV: 550—557. 
poplars. Ill: 8* 395; IV: 355, 559, 364, 385, 43?. 
44* ff- 

population, of Tibet, IV: 105. 
porphyry, in Akatu-tagk Ill: 277: S. of Ark-vtagh* 
Ilfs 103, »39 p M°i 162,445; Asun-in&h. Ill: 183; 
central highlands, HI: 495, 5 r 6t oil Krdta-alaghun* 
111:49*55,561: b. Tibetan high lauds, IV: iji t 
196,241; In W + Tibet, IV: 406. 
pot-holes, giant, IV: 3G6. 
poultry, IV; 44<>* 

precipitation, cm central highlands, HI: 97— 98* 
■3 s i 433 — 45 ^ - 177 * 4 * 4 : IV- 69, 450 *-451,460. 
50S—509; N- Tibet, III: 03, 117, 165,308* 56a; 
SeJIing-tso region, IV: 69, See also Bail* Rain, 
and Snoxv, 

Pr^chev.jJskijt III: 18. 5 ^? 75* 57 s : IV; 2 2d, 448, 

4 54 - 455 * 4 rjt ‘ 4 68 » 47 e * 47 -i 474 - 5 - 5 r 5 J^ 5 .^i 
in Centt.il TiU:^ IV: 156; criticises line, IV: 
472: criticises Krishna, IV: 473—474: First 
and fh i rd Journey*. IV': 44 7 —45 4, 469 4 71; 
oil middle Kwen-liin, JV: 480—4 83 ; his map. 
Ills 7it tS D tJ57s IV: 35 2 ; non send a tun?. 111: 50 
Jt. fu 63,71.220,272: in S\ Tibet* IV: 
475- 477,, 479—484; on N. Tibetan mountain^ 
range^ IV: 480—4B3; pass altitudes IV: 551, 
538; routes. 111: 260,325; IV: 457, 4-10, 542 fin 
S-ui-ing, III; 341; Tsajdani* 111:301,540; on 
Tschiimiti valley, IV: 481—482, 

Pundits, as geographic I survey on, IV; 470—474, 
S 3 1 * 

Quflfpuircs, Tibetan, 111:86—87* qo—qi, 130* 131. 
133, 140. t43, 144. 147—M*. l 7 *f * 59 - M 6 - 
419* 49 *— 494 * 505*508*524 525; IV: 5l 259, 

435. 41*^ 45^ 4^- 47 G ' 4&7< 5*=* 
ipiaeU, in N, Tibet, IV: 494; crystals, HI: 434, 

445 - 
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qinrt/ita, on central hi.yhl.inik, Ilf; 85, 88, iYh, 
•M-.H 7 S ; l v :‘>5. 165. 175. 1 j6. r80,41k ; in X. 

III: 16 , jj, -’77, JJ < ■ , 1 J&. J47*.157- IT*- 
594* 4 1 *i -! 1 3; in Tsaidaru, 111: 294; in \V. Tibet. 

IV: 344. 

quartz: phvllite, IV; 481* 

Rain , on central hi|!)i1:imk. Ill: 85, 91, >17, i)8, 100. 
r »7, 1 jo, L4fi, .jivj, jf-y. 47 i. 4 7 s-_ 47 „, j 0 i IF., 
50S. j? 13, SJl , 5 j 5; IV 4. 5. 23, ;.q 4t 

4''4> 534; lr » N- 'Iilvt, III: 26. ’8. Jl. ^5, 
3 '-* 57 * 63. 7J* 78.350, 395, 5JI. 54*; IV: 489, 
492. Set: a ho Rainy vea.^nn, 
rainy season* on 'Tibetan highlands. III: p>;; N, 

Ttbelp 111:563* 

rat. See Eartb-Tfits, 

rave 1 w, mi central highlands, IV; 7* 11, 159; 's. 
Tiliet, llbjir, 4 s l * 4 J T 47 f '4 501^504,564; 
hear Selbug-Uio Jukes* IV: 56; U r , 'Tibet* IV: 406 
4 ! 4 < 4 19, 

Kaivltng, IV: 246, 44S, 514, 539, 540- oik Aru Clio. 
IV; 530- -322; his journey. IV: 518—gw, 531* 
533 ; bike-alblurks, IV: 590; map* IV? *72,317* 
5E8; on Panggong-tso, IV; 346; | iss-altittides* 
IV: 5K5, 586; route* IV; 369,587. 

Riiwtmsort. hir H +t IV: 473. 

Ue<;lus T nu jamtbk-Lso* E V: ^26. 

Regi^tan* of Kasehgar, IV; 445. 

m Tifat, by Trschovalskij, IV; 450 453. 

Report on a Journey io / U/w\ by W, H, Johnson, 
IVr 476, 

Re/nr/ &f *i Rnutt Survey, by Main Singh (M.iiu- 
goiiicrie), IV: 531. 

Rhias, Dutrcnil de. See Dutreull do Rliins, 
rhubarb* wild, 111:501,524; IV: 516. 

Richthofen, von, IV: 346, 349, 480, 523, 53S, 
rivers, of J’ilM?!, IVr 473* 6ofi + 

AUnn-tsMgpo, IV: 34. 36. 

— in Ark[L-tagb, 76-—78,80*81, 

— Atsehik- ko], III: 17 o* —172. 

— Bpgtsong-tsangpo, IV: 105— 125. 

— central highlands, I\': 450,504, 

— Dnagnb, IV; 391 395, 397- 

— Hoang-ho* sources, IV: 479. 

— Indo-Chinese* 113:510—511; IV; 450. 

— Indus, IV; 3ji-359,363—3U7, 384, 

— Jagju-r:ip(fi, IV; 5^—34,81^83,89,95, too— 
lot. 

— Jang-tse-iiang(Murop)* IV: 450, 452.461 — 462, 
47 *- 

— jusUrp atik, I V: 48a, 

1 — 1 of Minn* III: 252 256, 

— of Naktsong-Lso, IV: 63— 6^ 

— Xamchurolnminren, IV: 45®. 

“ NiMniM-hun-gol, IV: 451. 

— ! hn\ 1 ej- tsangpo* J V; 204 — 2 06, 

- Pitdik-LUrja, 111:64—67; IV: 556—557* 563. 

— Raskan~darja T IV: 420. 

— Ravur-teangpoj IV4 227—229. 

— San dschn, IV: 435 —441 * 

— Sdu-jole, IV 365 \ l il fording tl* IV; 39S, 404. 

— Satschn-l5;mg]K}, ill: 508— 512; I\': 14 -j; T 34, 
46S, 502* 577. 
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ri vers. Son > e*tsa 11 g (m, IV: 158—161- 

— Toktonok IV: 46a— 461- 

— Tsadiit tsang-bo t.-H'ij. IV: 464—466. 

— raafigct-ftcbar* IV: =58 377, 304. 3*5- 

5 ?o, 5^ 

i's-ttigint^raJigfti I v; 9 5, q 1 j — a 01 + 

— TVdmmar, IV: 456*490 49 f* 

— Tftchuirin£ T IV: 130—137+ 

NKnk, in Akatu-iaghi III: 28, 290 -ui, 205- - =.'1; 
around Auam burn in* Lila* HI: 335- 33 6 * 3-17- 

.>*J“354i 366*36 . 374i377t3^-3' 1 S»3 afi : ici 

A*tinlaghi HE: 300 5 * 7 , .>Lb 3 1 -!* 3-'3*8*7 — 

3 jf;: i tin 1 r:iI highLaiu! - Ilk 46 <, 469» 5 t ti T 517; 
1 .esidc influx, IV: 358* 363- 368,384; through 
Evtvcn-Iun, IV: 4*7, 436: to Udak* IV: 34 h j; 
from » vii to Lhasa, IV: 15K, a 6 u 163* 184; 
of Mongol pilgrims, 1 IT: 251, 4-*> 427; IV; 
574- ! ■-■■■!-!■ I'ungumiu ^o> IV: 317, 321, 324— 
328, 336; EY>lu b IV: 476—477; To-sch-davim, 
TII: 2 $: 153; in Tsajdam* III: 301; to IVher- 

tsrhun, III: 102— 103; Inside Tso-iigpmbo, LV: 
366,287,296,317; to Tung-clman, fftmtoai qn* 
111: in; its VV. Tibet* TV: m \$o n 35 i p 401, 415, 
RoLuroi skip 11L: 5 j , 5? T 60- 61. vi«? IV: 220.448. 
479; r 1 ii Atschik-kttl, lit: 177: ius map, III: 51 

— 52, 60 62, 71,72, 78. 168.176,lfIS*tnj, 217, 

416,417; i-imv-iliitmles, IV: 551; and Hudik- 
rlarja. HR 66; route in X, labui, lit: 76, 17*. 
iSH, 34 o; IV: 47^ 

ronk-drftwings, HI: -193, 

RorkhUI, IV: 44^46^474.537,530,533; on Ito- 

w r ei’■. 1 Lin|- r IV : 468; *e IicuaTe of'Fit>cl, IV: .160; 
journey, IV: 455 470; map, IV: 454, 54.51 puss- 

n 3 dilutes.. IV: 575—576; ron tts, lit: 444, 512: 
IV: 454, 46s?, 47 =* 4 *)** 5-1 2 - 545i 57^, 577 ! ™ 
Tsrijdatn. 10*3011568; on winds in Central 
Tibet, IV: 4 70. 
ruck-] ijrj eons, IV: j6 t 4y. 

rocks, in ALuo-Uigh. Ill: 241, 243, 246., 240 250, 

377; ;u foot of Aunmbaniin-iila, Ilk 532, 335+ 
352,360^37^; in Arka-tugh, III: 77 it., 82. 167. 
I( »), 175. 1 r ^ P 430; Asiin Ligh b I0U g, 6. S h 1 4 fh, 
183, iu;, imj* 2d?. 234 -245. 738 -230. 
3 c8 h 317, 394. 306, 401. 408; Centra] highlands, 
III: 85, HJS, OJ, 96, 120, 13 6, 129. I3U N4t M9» 
*53- *6^1 1631 165,445,451,452,454,465; IV: 
6,24; Kiika-uluuli;i!■. Ill: 48—50,, 67,210,218, 
*58,161; l>essde FaEaggoog-iso t TV: 330% 544; 
S + Tibet* IV: 131. 136. 130* 143. 15«* 162, 174 

— 170, iSd, (86 - [87, 196, 201, 231*241,330* 
344! Tsajdam* III: 294; Tschimeiktugh* 1U: 29, 
>4■ 3' S| 431 45- 

rcu.k-sliilcv in Indus side-giro* IV; 368. 

Russian General Staff, map of. III: 50, 71 73, 

tvtft JI3* - T 4 t ? 5 I* 35 6 s 3 5 ^’ »#K—aiej* 

314 . .^38, 34i—344, 35S, 770, 4,-: IV: 560. 
Rider, IV: 146, a journev, IV: ^*1—5 42; route, 
I V: 587. 

liny sediment. Lit: 

meanings of ill: 253; transude glen. 111: 44; 
on central highlands, IV; 251.254; X. Tibet, 


III: 4, 9 -10, 28 IT.. 57+ 173, i 97, 200, aoj> ^6, 
3.19 p 346. 

KLiUbni, bnptcr r s [Jntform, III: 12. 
fiMtnily. of water in Akato-Lagli, IIS1203: S. of 
Afka-tagh* Ilk 164, 439, 44 K * 445 . 4 SJt 4bo; 
Asun-iagh, 111 : 316+ 

— Dagtse-tio, TV: (04- 

f!hns-ksi], 111:271^ 

— in lake-land. HI: 121 + 

Ijikor-t^o, IV; ifif, 

— I^tlggqng-tso* IV: 3 16* 3 24. 3 36. 

— nail, lake* [Hi 108, 

— ^clling-M, JV: 27, 73* 75. 

— 'Fsajctann 111: 29 

— L'sini-sehur, 111 : 248 + 

s:ilt, on fientnal highlands* Ilk 1 3, 105 — i*(i. 1 13, 
153. 150.46,:. 167, l\': 1?. 497: in X TilKt. 

IIIf 2in* 145, 247, 266-267. 4*6: IV: 485, 4H7, 
488; S. Tibetan valleys, IV: (55, 1.13*337,511, 
5 14. 518, 5 1 o; an n r tide of trade. Ilk 50 503; 

in \\\ Tibet* IV: 516; T^ajdam, ID; 296—197. 
sand 4 sinks in Rat^diu-tsangisO* IV; 15 — 17: Sche- 

j ok valley, IV: 400+ 

Sandl 1 erg* i 3 rahain, IV: 447„ 5 1 3. 
sandsinne, in kkaio-mgh, ITT: 239; Arkn-lagh; Hi: 
7-. 1 fj7, 1-5, 41;, 41&, 4.'i. 4 -*-’. Mif 'aUc> H. 
of Arka-t igU, Jit: 554. 5 7 - 4 T Asliu-lagh, 111 : 

40S; cunEm! highlniidH, 111:0^05,^6*1^8, ioo h 
I rt. 120, 131+ 139* a 4 °h 1 4 M 4 *5? Ir » lft*» 
163. 165, 442. 44^1 45 J b- 1ST- 465.47*1 5 ° ? - 
Soil 503, 504, 5c8, 523, 525; IV: 6, i.j, 15* 38. 
]::S. u 5l 129, 45 s sT -> 4^-3 464 E Kwcndtin* Ilk 
k-idak, IV: 364; beside Sellmg-taa* 

IV: 24, 2ti. 

sand-storms. III: 2S, 392 ; IV: 440, 449* 454+ 

sangs. of S r libel* IV: 511*512. 

soiik-buran. yellow dorm, IV: 440. 

sariiks, >:n\^ betweeo yak mid os. Ill: 507, 515. 

San?u G. □„ IV: 76 n. 

savngh h grotto. 111: 209* 

Schagdur, Cossack, III; 257 ft. 

Geha]j + plant* III: 207+ 
schajmig-su, mardtts* III: 270. 
sebi.^ts, in Akato-tagh, TT 1 : 239, 24 t, 243, 246* - \*h 
250,277; :u fool of Anambaroin-iJa, 111:332* 
335 - 33 s . 353 ^: 379 ? Arka-tagh, III: 5 •*>, 
1 5 t6, 7T< 78, Men, ,fi 7l 1 fin* 1 75 - -1‘ I. 4 ' 3 . 4 = -;. 

-H 5 - 427-421., I.,.;, ?-r?\ IV: 49'i; valley S. 

of Aika-iaglt, 111 : 548, : 4 ik 55;, 55H, 560. 56;, 
;M- 5 * 6 , 5 * 7 . 5 “°i 57 2 ' 574; A.Hiin-tngh, III: so, 
23 . so, 183, 186 if., nj.j. ao r. 317, 321. L i22. ;,26 t 
3‘>4« 3'jl>, l J i It., 405; ct'ntrai higlilanil';, III: Hfi 
ui, 93* 9' 1 =■ ■■ i-3* 1 ’ 7- t?o. i3fj. 14-’, 131. 

I 5 v, ifio, i or, ifi3, i6: r 44 :. 443, 448. -(;■ 1. 457 . 

4 Tf>. 4 J> 1 * 4 G 3 i 51 <?e IV: ", .150. 453. 4*0, fj ,; 

Knlta-ataglimi, Hi: 48. 210,261; Kwon-lun, III: 
532, 533, 5J5, 5.3K: t .nljili, IV: 34^. 350. 364, 
Jf»6,367; It-iilc I’anggbng-i^o, IV: ;ia. 324, 
3441 in S> Tibet, IV: j 3 fj, ,31, 136, 174. 175. 
is 7 , 201 ; Tscliimon-lagh, III: 32 . 34 -if, 43 . 43 : 
IjLrt.iv l sfj-ngombo, IV: 2SS,?f,fi -2117.301,330; 
ift W. Tibet, IV: 402 , 406 . 

5 chizpp\gt>psij. IV; 479, 
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Schkigiiitweit, brothers, IV: 4 76,, 533, 

ichor* IX 3 i o. 2361 a®6—aflB* 296—209; IV: 100. 

212 —21 j. 279, 2^0, 2^3. 315. 
seaweed IV: 65*66, 252, 

sediment, beside Ajngh-kllm-LijL III: :iq; :ti 
N nktoong-iso, IV: 55' -55* 62 -65: Sandsehu 
rivet. IV: 437 '! beside Selling-tso. IV: 75. 
Semander, R v IV: 607. 
shale, IV: 464. 

Shaw. Robert, [V: 477* 4.7$. 

sheep, domestic, of authors caravan, III: 114, 115; 
IV: 442; caravan;-. Ill: 502, 503.; IV: 2-83, .387— 
233 , 302- 403; 01 Kirgb, JV: 426; of MungoEs, 

HI: 34 ^ 342, MSr 35 ^- 357 : Mussulmans., til: 

4®5t 53°t 533; Tibetans* lib jetf. 515, 3«n; 
IV- 14, 16, 2 4l 37, 4 <Ip 7 s - 9°' li0 < J 33- 1J9- "3a« 
25S. _'Hl + 330*405* 465. 

— wild* on S border ranges, HE: 40, 260* 322, 
320. 332, joK, 405; S, Tibet, IV: 161,510; \V. 
Tibet, IV: 265, 406. 

shL.[)f6ids T 111:325: IV: 120. rjj, [45, i;o, 180, 
n>r fc 198, 236, 243, 245r 33^. 

shepherds* til: 405+ 4* Jt 53 2 - 

shtirnpa, IV: 510. 
siab f Chinese secretary, IV: 436* 
sills, in Jrsgju-rnpga, IV: 31—337 iu Sat^dm U:ii3^po s 
IV: 17. 

sil-su, overflow water, ItJ: 203. 

skeletons. of camrim animals, IV: 414,416—450. 

rime, I Vs 45G. 

sleet, on Tibetan highlands. HI: 463- 
snQw t perpetual, in Tibet. IV: 43; in AnamhaTuin- 
gol valley, HI; 332. 334—336* 33*5 on Vtatm- 
bandn-nla, HI: 337, 33«. 35 s . 5 ft i> 3 * 2 . 3 ^ 5 — 
jfiG. 3*^ 37*i 173 - 330—383? Atka-lngh, IU: 
49« 46 t 67, 6'.j—7i* 73, 75 83, 164. 170. 

174. 1S7, 105. 422, 424 ff,, 420, 544 t 545 » 55 r c 
574; Astinr-taghp HI: 39ft. 40c. 403, -104. 406, 
4 ofi, 410 j A sti a 'lagh v a! Icy, 111 1 3 e 8, 3 r 3 dM. 
322,325,561,562, 5671 central highland^ Hi: 
88—Sc* t qis 02. 07. 131, 132, ijO ; 14 0 * M-- 

146, 150, 152, 159, 162, 165, 4 S° d'-i 4 57 - 4 * 3 i 

467 ; 47 1 1 47 *» 47^—479- S* T - 5 ° 1 - 5 --- SS 3 . 
556, 557, 561: IVj G + 448. 449 . 45 ■■ 4 P- 43®, 
458 ft, 462 lt M 404, 405, 406 It,; IKC'ischimen, 
HI: 31* 104—iq6, 247; Kcdta-ntaghan. I'll: 47 ff-. 
52+ 56. 3 13. - 15? 230, 250 ; Karakorum pass, IV: 
415—418; King Oscars Mount, HE: 554: Kum- 
kiil valley, llli 417. 4 ;o; Kwcndnn Mls m III: 530, 
532,541; IV-4-5, 43a—433,456; Lfldak. IV: 
IS 2 - 155 * 360. 371 Nameless Range, 

111 : 465, 472, 475, 480, 4 S6; N. Tibet, IV:480 
— 4®3 fl 4*5—4881 g 10; near Sdling-teo lakes, 
IV: 70. 7i P 77- 04 , 05; Sodsclii-hi, IV: 373 — 37 s ? 
S, Tibetan mountains. IV: 56,41, $o 1 102, 124. 
iky, 133, * 35 t Mt - *S*F * 5 % 

205, 211,212* 235, 241, 242, 34,]. 247, 737,260: 
amount j h s B Tibet. IV: 184- E 6°; 5 - Tibet, [V: 
511, 51*, 510, 5*0, 522 j Sugei pass, JV: 422— 
424; Tschiiuen-tagh, III: 35,4" n- 47 , 203,210, 
Uj T S3& T 338; Tschimen valley, III: 30; W. 
Tibet, EV: 320, 3=s t 337—338* 306 it , 402 ff*, 
40S ff M 413—420* 516, Si 7 * 

/M# p JVwopfy Mi CVAhffll . 4 ii 4 j, /f- 


snowdilfndness, EV: fc y?o T 

mouvline. on Tibetan highlatuls, ]IF: 45 1; IV: 450; 
Ring Oscar's Mt., JIE: =5^4; Tang-la range, IV: 
452; \V. Tilrett LV: 5,6—517. 
so 1 La, U r : 516; *■ art 1 unate *rt\ IV: 51K + 
sound, oi Xatusong-isb. IV: 46- -65. 

Soundings, in Kurn-ku] lakes, lilr 50—60, 63, 
2 22—226; in lake-Iarr! s Qt: 130 130; of N T :ik- 

tsong-tso, IV- 4 q t 5 j, ftj, 70, 71; Panggong-tso, 
IV: 33.1—334; Hid: hkt\ IIL 103 — ion; Sflliiig- 
iso* IV: 75—- 76 : 'JV harguldso. IV; 84 - 95 ; Tso- 
ngombo, I Vs 27 a, sua 203* ;u3- aon t 300 
310. 

sovsjrgiu^ P fir isdiortens, III: 55B. Sec Tschorten* 
spiUrrs, 111; S; JV: go. 

Splingaeri, X\* memorkd i>i‘. Ill: K. 
spring?! of Tcmirlik, HE: 204; cm road to Tnng- 
ohiu!ii t lib to. 

atars, in I'llicUm sky, IVrfti. 
miniums, Lch to Srin:ig[ir f IV: 362 ff. 

Stein, l)r_, IV: 479. 

SJk/rrs //tfW-dfAff, HE: 5 1, 7 1. 72, ^89, 338: IV: 
546, 57^ J - 

Stoltc-ki, IV; 47S. 

stone edifice*, HI: $$v— 331, 373* 376; IV: 4 i t , 
240. 

— ki^s. Sec K^ + scnne. 

— lake. HI: 14, 

stones. henjiS of, as landmarks, ffii 215,291, 306, 

135« 330. 347- 177- 4*4.41=* 3^0*503, 

57>? IV: 4. Hi 57- M3 p 3?7- 315^ 353* 

j6r>, 303, 417, 42 J- 441. 
stone wall T IV; tog—rc^ 240. 
storms, on central highlands. III: S 8^, 07.100* 
137, 160, iGj, 176—177. *io—:r 1.467, 47€i t 
486. 49ti 502—503, 525 ; Si* Tibet, Ell: 393 ; IV: 
4 Sj t 486—4871 4Q? ; S/Fil>ei, IV; 5 so; W/riLctp 
IV:325. 

Suaohcy. IV: 246,472; on ran^gong-lso, IV: 346 

—347 

sirantl-rcrnipam of Af!dan-tso» IV: too— iot; be* 
side -kj,ic;h Knni-koI t III: 223, 225: of Hatsa- 
IV: 2171 on central highJands, I1L 5c 1; 
DarEapHSO. IV: iu.;: Dagt^tso, IV: 104, 105; 
Detschc-tso, IV: 226—227; Kanchu lakc^, IV: 
;I34 Jngju-rapgn, IV; 31—33; I.nkoMso Ij.isin, 
IV: 151 — t 5 jn 165— 172,, 178; Lunut-ring-tso, 
IV: 212—215; Naktsong-tMl. IV: 40; Oman* 
iso, IV: 197; Panggong-tso t IV; 31^ 32 2—323, 
325.32^—332: Penitse-teG^ IV: 11^,-200,202 
2 03; L L111 g -1 no. 1V; 23—26, 2 9, 3 6: Tibet* 

IV: 526, 528; Tschargul-isop IV; K 4p 88; Tschu- 
ring lakes, IV: 135: "IstjHa-riug-Lso* IV: 208— 
20m t ^16; Tso-ngombo, IV: 279* 283—286* 288* 
-07*306-309* ^ee also Hcach-bnes, Dericca- 
tifin, and Like", shriiskuge of. 
sulphate of magnesia* IV; 318. 
sunisois. in S. Ttlut. IV; 144^ 
sutsohi, waterman, IV; 436, 

Sz^cbcnyi, Coutat, IV: 448*47=-4T9> 

Xafeh IV: 448, 479* 

Taghliks, mpuntaineers. 111; 530* 
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iagh-tschaj, mountain lea. 111: jao T 
uicnse, 1th 96. 
tamarisks on central liEg 1 i 1 ;iiicl^ + IV: 45 H N* Tibet, 
NS: ri -S, 1:, 14* ec, 254, 266,208*373*304, 
_\*r ?v 307; IV: 4: ITapkini., ITT: 3<jS, ST 7 S u - 
Tibet* IV: 405* 

rbiw/ r high barren valley, IV; 502. 

Tangms, pEgrimK* HI: 5-07: lent, [11:576, 
liwh-itj, old house* 111: 266— 367, 

(tM , an article of flowuucH'c* III: 516. 
leal* IV; 74. 

temperature, of air, in Atumhnniin-gal valley, 
III: 533: at font of Amiinhanjln-illap 111 : 346, 360: 
Ark.i ugfci* HI: 741 valley S. uf Arkt-t^b, HI: 
560, 563; A;ii[i-Ua;h. Ill: 401: > entml highlands* 
III: 01.1)3- lofi, T 4 Ji 1 lb. r 51. 1 55, f 56,437*438, 
453, 525: tV: 44 < 7 r 45 i tf, .4*^4^; near UJp*- 
bu|. 111 : lrniu-i gkiin. IV; 372: Krtlla-iilaghau, 

HI: 250 - j 6 1 : Kwn-kol valley. 111; 57. 2^3, 420; 
Naktscmg-tso. IV: 57.61?: V Tibet* IV: 483, 485, 
4 S6; range of. 1 n N r Tibet, III: 93: besiile 
Pang gong-iso* IV: 330, 332; tursitic Sdling-tau* 
IV: 27; in 5 * TilKrUn va(k«ys. IV: t-to, 334. 15 s, 
1 60, 210, 226, 1.-31. 241, 14.3, -4 l 1, 2iu; at Yat- 
I ik tniliib, lit 8 ; Timirlik. Ill: 3 04, 2 6 3 ; + J ogb ri- 
so,) gfcn s III: 1^7: I'm hang-ta pass* IV: 355; 
Tficbnrgut-lHo, IV: Tsilirincn-iagb, 111 : 236 , 

358; T&c bin] cn vul lei P LIT: 41 o ; beside T&y 
ngoijitio, TV: 270* 203; in W. Tiber, IV: 517. 
of gvopinrl, y, of Aikis-t-igJi, III: 156; hi valley 
S. of Arka-T.igh, IT!: 563; at Temirlsk. III: 204 , 
— of Haler* in Ajnijb-kum-kob III: 330, 2 rj, 226 j 
A kMta-kuih* HI: jut; Inambaniiii+gol* HI: 326; 
S. of Atka-ti-l:, HI: 153, 439, 441* 445, 462; 
Astindagh, 3 tti: Banch-joT, HI: 20: Bnlak fAkato- 
hi-ih\, 111:271 K.ir-jnkk. k\ HI: 39; Racier stream, 
III: u8; Kum-kbl valley* 111 ; ?j8; Kumtilluk. 
IIT- 32; lakeland* HI: iso; N'aktscng-tso, IV: 
37 *60; N. Tilurt. IV: 4*.*; Pang song- t$o r IV; 
3 tji 316,321, salt lake. Ill: 104, 106; 

Selling- lso* SV::;: Tasrh-ttj, HI: 266; Tntiik 
bnlak, nii 8* 144 T- mirUk SII: 30*3651 Tsajdant. 
01 : ?oS; Tnchargtit-Uo, IV: ot: Tiehigelik* llh 
3.35 Tso-ngomliw, IV: 272. 2917. ;io 313; beside 
Tso-ngomho, IV: 266; Usuo-schor, 111: 248. 
temple, Chinese. ruined* Til: 360, 374; at Dachimre, 
IV: 5557 Hemi> IV: >56, 385. 3H6* 305: in E. 
I.aihk, IV: 387: ul Marvnbgombo, IV; 176* 
Noli, IV: *67— 368; Pittuk. IV: 363; Rkang- 
t;nrB]«a, IV: 365: Stakna, IV: 384; Tagsn-gonifu, 
EV:358. 

tetLte, author's at Kan-ambit, ! 1 L 384 : al Temir- 
lik. lihao^; uf I-atliikis* IV; 532; Mongol, HI: 
>2— CY $ 59 * 5 *ji 5J IT Tange 1 . llh 576: Tibetan, 
III: go*— 507* 5 * 3 — ?iS; tV- M 4 . 47 I- 
u-resken, in N. S ' ct. HI: tj, 17, ;K. 33, $2, 

JOG. i-1 1 . -* 13 - * -S'- 1 ' 3 1J 1 .iM-j-so, 3M- 

jj.n 40J. 4 14; W. Tibet. IV: 3 iS, ^ 6 . 407. 
lenss. IV: 77. 

1 cmn.es, at Atpa-saj, HI: 10; Borasan, IV: 547; 

day. 111:303; erosion. tOi 34, SS, 577 s IV; r 14 
i i$. 236, J39* 341. 255. *61, 269* j4*r 350, 
363,364; IV: 397*420,454, 426, 571*5 7 J ? rfu- 


vial* llh 6-5—W- 77. 04. 100^ 2^ 354. 339. 149. 
354-“35*F37^f 4i'i; * v 1601 gravel-aiid-shingte, 
II!: is—10. 13,33, 39. 4^> t43> iS3 > 186*200,212, 
2;ft ( - 4 -- 3 ^ 4 r 395 .W 54 FI IV: 265. 266, 36s. 
403, 405*426*4^,438— 439? P r t IV: l7—*9f 
lacustrine {^ee straitd-nunparts); loess* at Te- 
mirlik, Hh 203—204, 
te^chlkatip rodent. III: 67, 
tesek, wild-ynk droppings. III: 424* 

Yhiorold, IV: 51c, 
tbresholds 1 or nils, See Sills. 

Thnmgh Unknmm TUnt f by Wcllby, ifiioted* IV: 
484-490- 

ibuiukr, "ri TiSkEtan higblands* llh 516- 
TYfrr/, Wegener's, IV: 447- 

Tibet and Surrounding Regions, English map, II 1 l 
72,189,341. 

Tibetan highlands. See Highlands, Tibetan, 
Tibetans. IV: 13* 16, 22. 27, 2S, 82, 83, 34a; 
boys, IV; in e; caravan* HI: 516,518; cavalry* 
11 h 517 - 5 _vi: IV: 4 4 —4 6; d is like of ri s h clc. t 
IV: 31; efnissary front Lhasa, IV: 44; encamp- 
mcni> of. III: 503, 506—508, 313—515, 310; 
liasnfier authtir^ movements* W: 38* 7^* 10?; 
soldiers, lit: 517—521; IV: 44 — 4O. 85—87; 
rents, I Eh 506—507. 51?—513; IV: 144. 471; 

■H>« <3^i HI 504* $o$i 522, 5 S 3- 

ticks, JIh B* 

tn^hr.ik:', HI: S, 1 Vi 14* 30c, 598, Sec also Poplars. 
E'okta Ahun, of Abdal, JIh jg6 h 326. 
topadagharlip da^t raining, IV: 438* 
tnsghuk, trap, III; 268, 

trade* between Leh and Jarkent, 1^^:383.407; of 
Tibetans with Ladak* IV: 28S, 302, 503, 
uaij, for fora, III: jOI, 3*0—3*3; for wolves, 
III: ^3. 

travel]IV; 607. 

Troll* Hr, Joseph, IV: 475, 

Ttoller LI,, IV- g8 p 2i8„ 477. 478, 510, 512; bis 
ChatfiH Cho. IV: 08—ou. 
tSjlgUp small ss]tw p aEer |:iOol + IV; 190, 
tsakha, day cone, llh 30, 
tsdinj, tea, Ifh 320, 
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